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THEORY   AND  USE 


ASTRONOMICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE     TELESCOPE. 


1.  The  complete  theory  of  the  telescope  coiiaidercd  simply  as 
an  optical  instrument  is  too  extensive  a  subject  to  be  condensed 
into  a  chapter  of  the  present  work ;  it  must  be  sought  for  in  the 
larger  works  on  optics.*  I  shaJl,  therefore,  confine  myself  to 
such  points  as  appear  to  be  immediately  needed  by  the  observer 
for  the  intelligent  use  of  his  instruments.  The  following  expla- 
nations, at  once  elementary  and  practical,  some  of  which  are 
not  to  he  found  in  optical  works,  are  chiefly  derived  from 
SAWITBOH.f 

2.  The  simple  astronomical  telescope. — The  astronomical  telescope, 
in  its  simplest  form,  consists  of  two  bi-convex  lenses ;  the  larger, 


AB  (Fig.  1),  which  is  turned  towards  the  object,  is  called  the 

*  See  nEaacHei.'fl  Treatise  on  Light;  Prbchtel's  FroBtiscke  Dicplrik;  Biot's  At- 
troitomie  Physique,  Vols.  I.  and  II. ;  Potteb's  Opties;  Coddington's  Optii^s;  Lloyd's 
Trea(Ue  on  Light  and  Vision;  LiTXKOW's  Anal^lisi^  IHopirik;  Pbaesok's  Practical 
AslTonotni/. 

f  AMss  der praciischen  Astronomie,  von  Da.  A.  SawItSOH,  avt:  dem  EussischenUbersetzt 
von  Db.  W.  C.  GfETKE.     Homljarg,  1850. 
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objective,  or,  more  oommonly,  the  object gUiss;  and  tho  smaller,  gff', 
through  which  the  observer  looks,  is  called  the  ocular,  or,  more 
commonly,  the  eye  glass  or  ei/e  piece.  The  two  surfaces  of  both 
these  lenses  are  segments  of  spherical  surfaces  of  different  radii. 
The  optical  axis  of  a  lens  ia  the  straight  line  which  passes  through 
the  centres  of  the  two  spherical  surfaces  which  bound  the 
leas.  The  optical  axis  of  the  telescope  is  coincident  with  that 
of  the  object  glass.  "When  the  telescope  is  well  constructed,  the 
optical  axis  of  the  ocular  should  always  be  parallel  to  that  of 
the  objective,  even  when  (as  ia  usual  in  the  larger  instruments) 
the  ocular  is  movable,  this  motion  being  in  a  plane  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis  of  the  telescope.  Where  the  ocular  has  no 
motion,  its  axis  should  coincide  with  that  of  the  objective,  and, 
consequently,  with  that  of  the  telescope. 

3.  Let  us  now  suppose  that  our  telescope,  or  rather  its  optical 
axis,  is  directed  towards  a  star  S.  Then,  on  account  of  the  great 
distance  of  the  star,  we  can  assume  that  all  the  rays  from  it  to 
various  points  of  the  object  glass,  as  SA,  SC,  SB,  are  parallel  to  ■ 
each  other.  .^The  ray  SC,  which  passes  along  the  optical  axis 
itself,  suffers  no  deviation  from  the  refractive  power  of  the  lens, 
since  it  enters  and  leaves  the  lens  at  right  angles  to  the  refracting 
surfaces ;  but  all  other  rays,  as  SA  and  SB,  are  refracted  both 
when  entering  the  lens  and  when  leaving  it,  and,  when  the  lens 
is  small  in  proportion  to  the  radii  of  curvature  of  its  surfaces, 
these  rays  will  all  converge  to  a  common  point  J'' in  the  axis  of 
the  telescope.  This  common  point  in  which  a  system  of  parallel 
rays  meet  is  the  pririeipal  focus,  usually  called  simply  the  focus, 
of  the  lens,  and  the  distance  FG  from  the  centre  C  of  the  lens 
is  called  the  focal  length  of  the  lens.  If  the  radiant  point  iS  is  so 
near  to  the  telescope  that  the  lines  SA,  SB  are  sensibly  divergent, 
the  lens  will  not  bring  them  together  at  the  principal  focus,  but 
at  a  point  more  remote ;  that  is,  the  actual  focus  will  be  farther 
from  the  lens  than  _F.  If  tlie  radiant  point  is  at  a  distance  from 
the  lens  equal  to  the  principal  focal  distance,  the  divergent  rays 
from  this  point  will  simply  be  rendered  parallel  by  the  lens,  or 
the  actual  focus  will  be  removed  to  an  infinite  distance.  For  all 
f.stronomical  purposes  we  need  consider  only  the  principal  focus, 
regarding  the  rays,  even  from  the  nearest  celestial  body,  the 
moon,  as  sensibly  parallel.  The  telescopes  used  in  surveying 
instruments  (where  the  teiTestrial  objects  observed  are  at  various 
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distances  from  tte  lens,  and  these  distances  all  small)  are  pi-o- 
vided  with  a  ready  means  of  adjusting  the  position  of  the  object- 
ive, by  sliding  the  part  of  the  telescope  tube  containing  it  ont 
and  in :  so  that  the  actual  focus  may  always  occupy  the  same 
absolute  position  in  the  optical  axis,  and,  eonsecfuently,  always 
be  at  the  same  distance  from  the  bculai'.  The  same  result  is 
also  obtained  by  giving  the  portion  of  the  tube  containing  the 
ocular  a  sliding  motion. 

4,  All  the  parallel  rays  from  a  distant  radiant  point,  as  a  star 
S,  which  are  converged  to  the  focus  ^,  form  an  image  of  the 
star  in  that  focus.  Conversely,  jf  the  radiant  point  be  placed  at 
F,  all  the  divergent  rays  SA,  SS,  &c.  will  emerge  fi'om  the  lens 
in  parallel  lines  AS,  £S,  &c.  We  shall  hereafter  have  occasion 
to  make  several  important  applications  of  this  property  of  a  lens : 
Jiere  we  shall  apply  it  at  once  to  show  how  a  distinct  view  of 
the  image  of  a  star  at  J**  is  obtained.  The  eye  lens  g^',  being 
placed  in  the  line  GF  produced,  at  a  distance  Fo  equal  to  its  own 

.  principal  focal  distance,  it  follows,  from  the  property  of  a  lens 
just  stated,  that  the  divergent  rays  -%,  Fg'  will  emerge  in 
parallel  lines  ffk,  g'k',  and  will,  consequently,  enter  the  eye  of  the 
observer  in  parallel  lines,  thus  giving  a  distinct  view  of  the  star; 
for  the  eye,  in  persons  who  are  neither  far-sighted  nor  near- 
sighted, is  naturally  adapted  for  distinct  vision  when  the  rays 
entering  it  are  parallel.  "Without  the  telescope  we  should  see 
only  those  rays  from  the  stai'  which  fall  upon  the  pupil  of  the 
eye ;  but  when  we  look  at  the  image  of  the  star  at  the  focus  of 
a  telescope,  we  see  it  with  greater  distinctness,  because  we  then 
receive  into  the  eye  all  the  rays  which  have  entered  the  object 
glass  and  have  been  united  at  the  focus.  In  this  consists  the 
first  great  advantage  in  the  use  of  the  telescope. 

5.  Let  a  very  fine  thread  be  stretched  in  the  focus  F  of  the 
telescope  at  right  angles  to  the  optical  axis.  This  thread  will 
be  visible  through  the  ocular  when  the  latter  is  so  placed  that 
its  focus  coincides  with  F:  consequently,  when  the  telescope 
is  directed  towards  a  star,  we  shall  have  distinct  vision  of 
both  the  star  and  this  thread  at  the  same  time.  If  two  threads 
are  placed  at  the  focus  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  their  inter 
section  will  determine  a  fixed  point  in  the  field  of  view,  which 
by  moving  the  telescope  may  be  brought  upon  the  object  to  be 
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observed.  By  bringing  tliis  point  successively  upon  diiFerent 
celestial  objects,  their  relative  positions  can  bo  measured  with 
the  greatest  precision ;  and  in  this  consists  the  second  groat  ad- 
vantage in  the  use  of  the  telescope.  Since  the  apparent  thick- 
ness of  these  threads  is  increased  by  the  magnifying  power  of 
the  ocular  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  very  fine  material :  the  spider's 
web  is  that  which  is  almost  universally  used. 

The  liiie  of  sight  is  the  straight  line  drawn  from  the  thread 
through  the  optical  centre  of  the  objective;  for  this  line  repre- 
sents the  direction  of  a.  distant  point  (as  a  star),  when  the  tele- 
scope is  so  directed  that  an  image  of  the  point  is  formed  at  the 
thread.  This  line  ia  also  called  the  line  of  coUimation ;  but  we 
shall  hereafter,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  call  it  the  sight-line. 

6.  The  spider  lines,  or  threads,  are  usually  stretched  across  a 
ring,  or  diaphragm,  which  is  placed  in  a  tube  which  elides  in  the 
principal  tube  of  the  telescope.  The  ocular  also  slides  without 
affecting  the  threads:  so  that  by  means  of  these  two  motions  we 
can  bring  the  threads  exactly  into  the  common  focus  of  the  ob- 
jective and  ocular.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  motion  of 
the  ocular  is  necessary  merely  for  adaptation  to  the  eyes  of 
different  observers.  The  threads,  being  once  accurately  placed 
in  the  focus  of  the  objective,  must  not  be  disturbed;  but  the 
ocular  may  be  drawn  out  or  pushed  in  by  each  observer  until 
he  obtains  a  distinct  view  of  the  threads.  To  ascei-tain  whether 
the  threads  are  accurately  placed  in  the  focus  of  the  objective, 
first  adjust  the  ocular  for  distinct  vision  of  the  threads,  then, 
bringing  a  thread  upon  a  very  distinct  point,  as  a  slow  moving 
star,  observe  whether  a  motion  of  the  eye  in  any  direction 
towards  tlie  edge  of  the  eye  lens  causes  the  star  to  leave  the  thread ; 
for,  if  the  image  of  the  star  is  exactly  on  the  thread,  it  ought  to  be 
seen  on  it  even  from  a  side  view ;  but,  if  it  is  before  or  behind 
the  thread,  it  will  be  seen  on  it  only  from  a  direct  front  view. 

7.  Magnifging  power. — Let  us  suppose  the  telescope  to  be 
directed  towards  a  very  distant  object  DL  (Fig.  2).  From  its 
upper  extremity  D  a  piultitude  of  rays  proceed  which  fall  upon 
all  parts  of  the  objective  AB,  and  which  (in  consequence  of  the 
great  distance  of  the  object)  may  all  bo  regarded  as  parallel  to  the 
line  DCd  which  passes  through  the  middle  point  of  the  lens.  All 
these  rays  aa-e  brought  to  a  focus  in  this  Man  DCd  at  a  point  if  whose 
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diataneefrom  tde  lens  is  equal  to  the  focal  length  of  the  lens.  There 
exists  theu  at  the  point  d  a  distinct  image  of  the  point  J).     In  a 


similar  manner  an  image  of  every  point  of  the  ohject  is  found  at 
the  same  distance  hehind  the  ohject  glass ;  so  that  there  will  exist 
at  the  foeus  of  the  lens  a  complete,  though  very  small,  image  of  the 
object.  This  image  will  be  inverted ;  for,  while  the  image  of  the 
upper  point  D  is  formed  at  d,  that  of  the  lowest  point  L  is  formed 
at  I,  the  axes  of  the  systems  of  rays  from  the  several  points  of  the 
object  crossing  at  the  middle  point  C  of  the  lens.  If  the  foeus  of 
the  ocular  is  coincident  with  that  of  the  objective,  and,  con- 
sequently, also  with  the  image  dl,  the  rays  which  diverge  from 
a  point  d  of  the  image  and  fall  upon  the  ocular  gg'  will  emerge 
from  the  latter  in  lines  parallel  to  each  other  and  to  the  line 
dck  which  is  drawn  from  d  through  the  centre  of  the  ocular ; 
and,  the  same  bemg  true  of  rays  from  every  point  of  the  image, 
those  from  tlie  extreme  point  I  emerge  in  lines  parallel  to  the 
line  leu.  Hence  the  rays  from  the  two  extreme  points  d  and  I 
of  the  image  enter  the  eye  of  the  observer  at  an  angle  with  each 
other  equal  to  nek  or  led;  and  this  angle  is  the  apparent  angulxir 
magnitude  of  the  image  to  the  eye.  But  without  tlie  telescope 
the  appai'ent  angular  magnitude  of  the  object,  the  eye  being  at 
C,  would  be  DCL  ^=  dCl;  which  angle  may  be  asauiued  to  be 
the  sameasthatunderwhich 
tlie  object  is  seen  from  the 
actual  position  of  theeye  be- 
hind the  ocular,  the  length 
of  the  telescope  being  in- 
considerable in  relation  to 
the  distance  of  the  object. 
Kow,  the  apparent  linear 
magnitudes  of  the  object 
and  its  image  seen  thus  under  different  angles  can  be  com- 
pared by  referring  them  to  the  same  absolute  distance.  Thus, 
referring  the  image  dl  (Pig.  3)   to  the  actual  distance  of  the 
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o"bject  DL,  "by  the  lines  Edd',  EW  drawn  from  the  eye  at  E,  we 
have 

d'l':DL  =  d'Mi  I)M  =  tan  i  dEl  •.  tan  J  DSL 
Ilenee,  denoting  the  magiiifymg  power  by  G,  we  have 

_  jfT  _    tan  h  dm 

~1JL   "  tan  h  DEL  "-^ 

whence  the  proposition,  (A),  The  ma,gmfying  "power  of  the  telescope 
is  equal  to  the  tangent  of  half  the  apparent  ajigular  magnitude  of  tlie 
image  seen  through  the  ocular,  divided  by  the  tangmt  of  half  the  ap- 
pareni  angular  magnitude  of  the  object  seen  without  the  telescope. 

Referring  again  to  T"ig.  2,  we  have  the  apparent  magnitude  of 
the  image  aa  seen  through  the  ocular  =  led,  and  that  of  the 
object  as  seen  by  the  naked  eye  =  ICd,  and 

tan  }lcdi  tan  iWd  =  — : — 7:  ;^  mO:mc 
me    mO 
or 

tan  ilcd mG 

"^  tanJiOrf  ~  mc  ^^'^ 

whence  the  proposition,  (B),  The  magnifying  poioer  of  the  telescope 
is  equal  to  the  quotient  of  the  focal  length  of  the  objective  divided  by  ike 
foecd  length  of  the  ocular. 

This  principle  serves  for  the  calculation  of  the  magnifying 
power  when  the  focal  lengtlis  of  the  glasses  are  known,  at  least 
for  the  simple  astronomical  telescope  here  considered,  A  mode 
of  obtaining  the  magnifying  power  of  any  telescope  by  direct 
observation  will  be  given  below. 

We  see  then  that  with  the  same  objective  we  can  have  various 
magnifying  powers  by  simply  varying  the  ocular ;  and  the  less 
the  focal  length  of  the  ocular,  the  greater  will  be  the  magni- 
fying power.  The  more  tlie  telescope  magnifies,  the  nearer  will 
the  object  appear  to  us,  and,  consequently,  the  more  distinctly 
will  its  several  pai-ts  be  seen.  Herein  consists  the  third  essential 
advantage  in  the  employment  of  the  telescope. 

8.  The  field  of  view. — By  the  field  of  view  is  meant  the  space 
which  can  be  viewed  with  the  tele- 
scope at  one  and  tlie  same  time.  The 
magnitude  of  the  field  depends  upon 
I75Z_  the  angle  gCg'  (Fig.  4),  which  is  con- 
tained by  two  i"ays  from  the  centime 
of  the   objective  to  the  exti-emities 
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of  a  diameter  ^^'  of  the  ocular ;  and  consequently  it  dependa  upon 
the  magnitude  of  the  ocular  and  its  distance  from  the  objective. 
Most  telescopes  have  diaphragms,  or  opaque  rings,  placed  within 
the  tube  to  cut  off  raye  from  the  exti-eme  edges  of  the  objective, 
as  well  as  stray  light  falling  down  the  tube.  If  the  inner  edge 
of  any  diaphragm  ti-enches  upon  the  lines  Q/,  Cg',  the  magni- 
tude of  the  field  will  be  diminished,  and  will  then  depend  upon 
thej'ree  aperture  of  the  diaphragm,  or  upon  that  portion  of  the 
ocular  upon  which  rays  from  the  centre  of  the  objective  can  fall. 
As  it  is  difficult  to  construct  large  eye  pieces  which  shall  give 
as  perfect  images  near  their  edges  as  in  the  centre,  it  is  usual  to 
obtain  a  large  field  with  a  small  eye  piece  by  giving  the  latter 
a  sliding  motion  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  telescope.  In 
this  case  the  whole  available  field  depends  also  upon  the  quantity 
of  motion  possessed  by  the  eye  piece.  Usually  this  motion  can 
be  given  only  in  one  direction,  in  which  ease  the  whole  available 
field  is  oblong,  its  breadth  being  limited  by  the  dimensions  of 
the  eye  piece,  and  its  length  by  the  quantity  of  motion.  Some- 
times, however,  two  motions  are  provided,  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  and  then  the  whole  of  the  free  circular  aperture  of  the 
diaphragm  becomes  available  for  the  field. 

9.  Brightness  of  images  -produced  by  the  telescope,  and  the  intensiti/ 
of  their  light.  The  image  which  the  telescope  gives  of  an  object 
must  possess  a  sufficient  degree  of  brightness  to  make  an  impres- 
sion upon  our  eye.  Let  us  suppose  two  telescopes,  the  object 
glasses  of  which  are  of  different  diameters,  to  have  the  same  mag- 
nifj-ing  power.  Then  the  brightness  of  the  two  images  foi-med 
will  be  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  light  which  falls  on  the 
surface  of  the  two  objectives  respectively;  but  these  surfaces  are 
proportional  to  the  squares  of  the  diameters^of  the  objectives, 
and  hence  the  brightness  of  the  images  is  proportional  to  the 
square  of  these  diameters.  On  the  other  hand,  let  us  suppose 
two  telescopes,  with  object  glasses  of  equal  diameters,  to  have 
dilterent  magnifying  powers ;  then  one  and  the  same  quantity  of 
light  is  distributed  over  the  laj-ger  and  over  the  smaller  image, 
and,  consequently,  in  this  case  the  brightness  of  the  image  is 
inversely  propoi'tional  to  the  square  of  the  magnifying  powers. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  not  all  the  rays  which  fall 
upon  the  object  glass  reach  the  eye,  partly  on  account  of  tlie 
want  of  absolute  transparency  of  the  glass,  ■  and  still  more  on 
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aceonnt  of  the  reflection  of  a  number  of  rays  from  the  aurfaces 
of  the  lena.  Some  light  is  also  lost  oeeaaionally,  when  the 
breadth  of  the  eye  glass  is  not  sufficient  to  embrace  all  the  rays 
which  proceed  in  a  cone  from  the  image  of  a  radiant  point  foi-med 
at  the  focus,  orwhen  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is  not  large  enough  to 
receive  the  whole  cylinder  which  tliese  rays  form  after  passing 
through  the  eye  glass.  Thus,  in  Fig.  1,  let  SABSh^  the  cylinder 
of  rays  from  a  very  distant  point,  failing  upon  the  free  opening 
of  tbe  object  glass;  g'k'kg,  the  cylinder  of  light  which  emerges 
from  the  eye  glass ;  ^the  common  focus  of  the  two  glasses.  On 
account  of  the  similarity  of  tlie  triangles  ABF  and  g'gF^  we 
have 

AB-.g'g  =  CFiFc 


Now,  all  the  rays  which  fall  upon  the  object  glass  will  enter  the 
pupil  of  our  eye  only  when  g'g  is  either  equal  to  tbe  diameter  d 
of  the  pupil,  or  is  less  than  d.  In  tbe  first  case  we  shall  have 
G  —  —r-;  in  the  second,  G  >  -t--  But  if  <?  <  -^'  we  must 
have  gg'  >  d,  or  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  of  light  emerging 
from  the  eye  glass  greater  than  the  diameter  of  the  pupil :  in 
that  case,  therefore,  some  of  the  light  must  be  lost  to  the  eye. 

Since  every  point  of  an  object  seen  through  a  telescope  must 
appear  as  a  point,  whatever  may  be  the  magnifying  power  of  the 
telescope,  it  follows  that  the  mtensitg  of  the  illumination  of  tbe 
several  points  of  the  image  in  the  telescope  depends  upon  the 
quantity  of  light  which  proceeds  from  each  point  of  the  object 
and  reaches  our  eye.  We  must,  therefore,  not  confound  intensih/ 
with  the  brightness  which  results  from  the  impression  of  the  whole 
image  upon  the  eye.  The  intensity  of  the  light  is  independent 
of  tlie  magnifying  power,  while  the  brightness  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  inveraely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  magnifying 
power.  According  to  these  principles,  the  following  explanation 
of  the  working  of  the  telescope,  given  by  the  distinguished 
Olbbrs,  will  be  readily  understood: 

"Let  jB  be  the  brightness,  Xthe  intensity  of  light  of  an  object 
seen  through  the  telescope ;  both  being  supposed  to  be,  for  the 
naked  eye,  equal  to  unity.     Let  D  be  the  diameter  of  the  object 
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glass,  d  that  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  G  the  magnifying  power 
of  tlie  telescope,  and  1 :  m  the  ratio  in  which  the  light  is  diinin- 
iahed  by  its  passage  through  all  the  glasses  of  the  telescope; 
then  we  have 

K'ow,  so  long  as  ff  <  — ■  which,  however,  occurs  only  in  tele- 
scopes of  large  objective  apertures  and  low  magnifying  power, 
the  quantity  B  must  remain  constant  and  =  m;  for,  if  G'  is  less 
than  — -,  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  of  emergent  rays  from  the 
ocular  will  he  greater  than  can  be  received  by  the  pupil ;  the 
eye  then  receives  no  more  of  the  light  than  it  would  if  the  ob- 
jective had  the  diameter  Gd.  Hence,  the  greatest  value  of  B  is 
m,  and  can  never  be  greater  in  the  telescope.  Since  in  the  best 
achromatic  telescopes  m  =  0.85,  we  see  that  the  brightness  of 
an  object  is  always  greatest  with  the  naked  eye.  As  soon  as  G 
is  greater  than  —'  the  brightness  rapidly  diminishes  as  tlie  square 
of  G. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  I,  or  the  intensity  of  the  light,  is  constant 
as  soon  as  (?  =  or  >  -=■>  provided  that  the  field  of  view  always 
includes  the  whole  of  the  magnified  object.  I  can  therefore 
become  very  gi'cat  when  D  is  great ;  and  this  is  tlie  reason  why 
exceedingly  faint  stars  can  be  seen  through  a  telescope  with  a 
large  objective.  The  diameter  d  of  the  pupil  (which  may  be 
assumed  to  be  about  0.2  of  an  inch)  is  not  only  different  in 
different  observers,  but  also  varies  with  the  absolute  intensity  of 
the  light  of  the  object  viewed, — e.g.  it  is  less  when  we  view  the 
moon,  greater  when  we  view  Saturn ;  less  when  we  view  the 
moon  thi'ough  a  telescope  of  five  inches  aperture  than  through 
one  of  two  inches  aperture. 

"  The  sky,  or  '  ground  of  tlie  heavens,'  has  a  certain  degree 
of  brightness,  not  only  in  daytime,  in  twilight  and  mooiiHght, 
but  even  at  night  in  the  absence  of  the  moon.  This  brightness 
of  the  sky  also  diminishesin  the  telescope  asm --j^-^>  and  therefore 
the  ratio  of  the  brightness  of  an  observed  object  to  the  bright- 
ness of  the  sky  remains  constant  for  all  magnifying  powers. 
This  is  the  reason  why  for  considerable  magnifying  \ 
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do  not  obsei've  a  correspondingly  great  decrease  of  brightness, 
But,  if  we  call  tliis  brightneaa  of  the  sky  b,  although  the  ratio 
B:b  remains  constant,  our  eye  can,  nevertheless,  no  longer  dis- 
tinguish the  difference  S^b  o?  the  brightness  of  the  object  and 
the  sky  when  ihis  difference  is  very  email.  Hence,  faint  nebulfe, 
tails  of  comets,  &c.  beconje  invisible  under  high  magnifying 
powers.  The  intensity  o£  tlie  light  of  the  poi'tion  of  the  sky 
which  we  see  in  the  telescope  varies  invei-sely  as  G^,  nearly.* 
This  intensity  of  the  light  of  the  field  may  be  so  great  as 
wholly  to  prevent  our  seeing  objects  of  feeble  intensity.  This 
is  the  reason  why  with  the  comet-seeker  (a  telescope  of  large 
aperture  and  small  magnifying  power)  we  cannot  see  stars,  even 
of  the  first  magnitude,  in  the  daytime,  when  we  can  see  them 
without  difficulty  with  telescopes  of  much  smaller  apertures  and 
gi'eater  magnifying  powera.  This  also  explains  why  with  high 
magnifying  powers  we  often  discover  very  faint  stars  which  are 
wholly  invisible  in  the  same  telescope  with  lower  powera." 

The  more  perfect  the  telescope  is,  tlie  more  nearly  will  the 
image  of  a  star  resemble  a  bright  point;  and,  according  to  the 
above,  we  may  without  hesitation  always  employ  for  the  ohser- 
valion  of  fixed  stars  the  highest  magnifying  powers. 

10.  Spherical  and  Chromatic  Aberratim.. — A  telescope  of  the 
simple  consti'uction  above  described  would  possess  serious  defects. 
All  the  parallel  rays  from  an  object  which  fall  upon  a  simple 
spherical  lens  cannot  be  brought  exactly  to  a  common  point  in 
any  ease ;  and  not  even  approximately  unless  the  lens  is  small 
or  of  relatively  great  focal  length.  The  image  of  a  fixed  star 
W'U,  therefore,  not  be  a  well  defined  point,  but  rather  an  ill  defined 
spot  of  light;  and  the  images  of  all  objects  will  be  the  more  dis- 
torted the  greater  the  objective  ia  in  proportion  to  the  focal 
length.  This  deviation  of  the  rays  from  a  common  point  in  the 
telescope  is  called  the  spherical  aberration. 

In  the  simple  astronomical  telescope,  still  another  difficulty 
exists :  for  white  rays  of  light,  after  they  are  refracted  by  a  simple 
lens,  are  resolved  into  the  colors  of  the  prismatic  spectrum,  or 
of  the  rainbow,  and,  conseqtiently,  tlie  image  of  any  object  will 
appear  surrounded  and  disfigured  hy  colored  light.     This  ai-ises 

*  That  is,  the  efed  upon  the  lye  of  the  whole  of  the  light  of  that  portion  of  the 
alty  which  is  visible  uoder  the  magnifying  power  G  varies  cearly  aa  ■— - ;  as  13  evi- 
dent, soioe  the  fLoid.  is  diminiElied  iu  this  ratio. 
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from  tbe  clifiercnt  degrees  of  refrangitility  of  tlie  different  colors. 
The  deviation  of  the  rays  of  different  colors  from  a  common  focus 
18  called  the  chromatic  aberration. 

"With  regard  to  the  means  by  which  the  telescope  is  rendered 
almost  wholly  free  hoth  from  spherical  and  from  chromati<' 
aberration,  that  is,  rendered  both  aplanatie  and  aehromaUc,  it 
must  here  suffice  to  state,  in  general  terms,  that  the  result  is 
obtained  by  substituting  for  the  simple  lens  a  compound  one  of 
which  the  component  lenses  are  made  of  glass  of  different  degrees 
of  refractive  and  dispersive  powers.  There  are  generally  two 
wmponent  lenses,  as  in  Fig.  5 ;  one  of  which,  AB,  is  a  biconvex 


lens  of  crown  glass,  and  is  that  which  is  turned  towards  the  object; 
the  other,  AA'BB',  is  a  meniscus  or  concavo-convex  lens  oi'  jUnl 
glass.  The  latter  Jdnd  of  glass  usually  contains  at  least  33  per 
cent,  of  oxyde  of  lead,  from  which  crown  glass  is  wholly  free ; 
and  both  its  refractive  and  its  dispersive  powers  exceed  those  of 
crown  glass.  By  giving  the  four  spherical  surfaces  of  the  com- 
ponent lenses  suitable  curvatures,  both  the  spherical  and  the 
chromatic  aberrations  produced  by  the  crown  glass  lens  are  very 
nearly  corrected  by  the  flint  glass  lens. 

Even  in  the  best  telescopes  an  absolutely  perfect  compensation 
of  the  errors  has  not  been  reached.  Some  idea  of  the  relative 
excellence  of  the  instrument  may  readily  be  obtained  as  follows. 
The  correction  for  spherical  aberi'ation  is  well  made  when  the 
image  of  a  star,  in  favoi'able  states  of  the  atmosphere,  is  a  very 
small,  well  defined,  round  disc.  Having  adjusted  the  eye  piece, 
by  sliding  it  out  or  in,  until  this  disc  is  reduced  to  its  least  dimen- 
sions and  most  perfectly  defined,  the  slightest  motion  of  the  eye 
piece  from  this  position,  eitlier  out  or  in,  should  disturb  the  per- 
fection of  the  image ;  a  telescope  in  which  the  character  of  the 
unage  remains  sensibly  tiie  same  during  a  considerable  motion 
of  the  eye  piece  is  imperfectly  corrected  for  the  spherical  aber- 
ration.    The  correctness  of  the  general  figure  of  the  lens  is 
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judgeci  of  by  sliding  tlie  eye  piece  in  beyond  the  perfect  foens, 
whereby  the  image  becomes  enlarged ;  but  if  the  lens  is  sym- 
metrieal  throughout,  the  image  will  remain  circular,  and  in  very 
perfect  telescopes  will  present  a  number  of  complete  concentric 
circular  rings  of  light ;  a  similar  result  should  follow  when  the 
eye  piece  is  drawn  out.  An  imperfect,  unsymmetrical  lens,  with 
the  eye  piece  out  of  focus,  will  give  an  image  composed  of  incom- 
plete and  distorted  rings,  or  only  a  confused  and  irregular  mass 
of  variously  colored  light.  If  the  glass  of  which  the  lens  ia  com- 
posed is  not  perfectly  homogeneous  (one  portion  having  greater 
refi-active  power  than  another),  the  images  of  bright  stars  of  the 
first  or  second  magnitudes  will  have  what  opticians  call  a  wing  on 
one  side,  which  no  perfection  of  figure  or  of  adjustment  can  re- 
move. But  the  defective  portion  of  the  glass  may  be  discovered 
by  covering  up  successively  different  parte  of  the  lens  by  means 
of  caps  of  variable  apertures  in  various  positions;  and  some  im- 
provement in  the  performance  of  the  lens  may  be  obtained  by 
excluding  this  defective  portion,  at  the  expense  of  light. 

The  achromatism  is  judged  of  by  pointing  the  telescope  to 
some  bright  object,  as  the  moon  or  Jupiter,  and  alternately  push- 
ing in  and  drawing  out  the  eye  piece  from  the  place  of  most  per- 
fect vision:  in  the  fonner  case,  if  the  lens  is  good,  a  ring  of  purple 
will  appear  round  the  edge  of  the  image,  in  the  latter,  a  ring  of 
pale  green  (which  is  the  central  color  of  the  prismatic  specti-nm) ; 
for  these  appearances  show  that  the  extreme  colors  of  the  spec- 
trum, red  and  violet,  are  corrected. 


11.  Achmmatie  eye  pieces. — The  eye  pieces  now  most  commonly 
used  are  of  two  kinds :  the  Huygenkm  and  the  JRamsden. 

The  Huygmian  eye  piece  consists  of  two  plano-convex  lenses 
of  crown  glass,  A  and  B 
^'^s.  s.  {Fig.  6),  the  convex  sur- 

faces of  both  being  tm-ned 
towards  the  object.  The 
first  lens  A  receives  the 

converging   rays   So,   Sb, 

coming   from   the  object 
glass,   before   they   have 
s^'"'"^  reached  the  principal  fo- 

cus J*"  of  the  object  glass, 
and  brings  them  to  a  focus  F'  ]ialf-way  between  the  two  lenses 
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A  and  B.  The  focal  length  of  the  lens  B  being  made  equal  to 
BF',  the  image  formed  at  F'  ia  distinctly  visible  to  an  eye  be- 
hind _B.  Since  this  eye  piece  is  adapted  to  rays  already  converg- 
ing, insteEid  of  diverging  rays,  it  is  commonly  called  the  negative 
eye  piece. 

The  Samsden  eye  piece  is  shown  in  connection  with  the  tele- 
scope in  Fig.  5.  It  also  consists  of  two  plano-convex  lenses ; 
but  the  plane  surface  of  the  lens  nearest  tlie  object  is  turned 
towards  the  object.  The  diverging  rays  from  an  image  J'' are 
rendered  less  divergent  by  the  first  lens,  and  finally  parallel  by 
the  second  lens ;  after  emerging  from  the  latter,  therefore,  they 
are  adapted  for  distinct  vision  to  an  eye  placed  behind  it.  This 
eye  piece  being  adapted  for  diverging  rays,  like  the  simple  double 
convex  lens,  is  called  the  positive  eye  piece.  It  is  universally 
used  wherever  spider  threads  are  placed  in  the  focus  of  the  object 
glass  for  the  purposes  of  measurement,  as  in  the  transit  instrument, 
&c. ;  for  the  permanency  of  the  position  of  tliese  threads  is  of 
the  first  impoi-tance,  and  this  could  not  be  insured  unless  the 
threads  were  so  placed  as  to  be  independent  of  any  motion  of 
the  eye  piece.  Threads  are,  however,  often  placed  in  the  focus 
of  a  Huygenian  eye  piece  merely  to  mark  the  centre  of  the  field, 
as  in  the  eye  pieces  of  the  telescopes  of  a  sextant. 

The  optical  qualities  of  the  Hxiygenian  eye  piece  are,  however, 
superior  to  those  of  the  Bamsden,  the  spherical  aben^ation  being 
more  perfectly  corrected ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  preferred  for  the 
mere  examination  of  celestial  objects  when.no  measurements 
are  to  he  made. 

^Neither  of  these  eye  pieces  changes  the  apparent  position  of 
the  image,  which  therefore  remains  mverted.  Achromatic  eye 
pieces  designed  to  show  objects  in  their  erect  positions  usually 
consist  of  four  lenses.  They  are  used  chiefly  for  land  objects,  and 
only  in  small  telescopes.  The  great  loss  of  light  from  the  addi- 
tional lenses  is  an  insuperable  objection  to  them  for  astronomical 
purposes. 

The  lenses  composing  the  eye  piece  are  fixed,  at  the  proper 
distance  from  each  other,  in  a  separate  tube,  which  has  a  sliding 
motion  in  another  tube  fised  to  the  telescope,  so  that  it  can  be 
pushed  in  or  drawn  out  and  thus  adapted  for  different  eyes. 
For  near-sighted  persons  it  must  be  pushed  in;  for  far-eighted 
persons,  drawn  out. 
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12,  Diagonal  eye  pieces. — ^When  a  telescope  la  directed  1 
an  object  ntfar  thezeuith,  it  ie  alwaya  inconvenient,  and  often, 
with  small  inatrumente,  impoasible,  for  the  observer  to  bring 
his  eye  directly  under  the  telescope.  The  inconvenience  ia 
obviated  by  employing  an  eye  piece  which  benda  the  raya  at 
right  anglea  to  the  optical  axia  of  the  telescope, 
'^'  '  B  as  in  Fig.  7,  where  the  lens  A  receives  the  rays 
in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  telescope  and 
partially  refracts  them ;  they  are  then  reflected 
by  the  plane  surface  M  (placed  at  an  angle  of 
45°  with  the  axia)  to  the  lens  B,  by  which  they 
are  rendered  parallel  and  adapted  for  distinct  viaion  to  the  eye 
at  B  lookiiig  in  the  direction  BM.  The  surface  JEf  may  be  either 
a  plane  metaliic  mirror,  or  the  interior  face  of  a  right  priam  of 
glasSj  the  section  of  which  is  shown  in  the  figure  by  the  dotted 
lines.  The  prism  ia  usually  preferred,  as  less  light  is  lost  by 
reflection  from  its  interior  face  than  from  a  metallic  speculum. 


13.  To  measure  the  magnifying  power  of  a  telescope. — First  Method. — 
The  magnifying  power  depends  upon  the  focal  lengths  of  the 
object  glass  and  eye  piece  (Art  7),  and  hence  for  the  same  tele- 
scope different  eye  pieces  will  give  different  magnifying  powers. 
We  suppose,  then,  that  the  eye  piece  whose  magnifying  power 
is  to  be  found  ia  placed  upon  the  telescope  and  very  carefully 
adjusted  for  distinct  vision  of  veiy  distant  objects.  If  we  then 
direct  the  telescope  in  daytime  towards  the  open  sky,  we  ehaU 
see  neai'  the  eye  piece,  and  a  little  way  beyond  it,  a  small  illumi- 
nated circle,  which  is  nothing  more  than  the  image  of  the 
objective  opening  of  the  telescope.  Let  the  diameter  of  this 
circle  be  meaaured  by  a  very  minntely  divided  scale  of  equal 
parts;  then  the  magmfymg power  is  equal  to  the  quotient  arMng  from 
dividing  the  diameter  of  the  object  glass  by  the  diameter  of  this  iUumi- 
noted  circle.*    For  example,  let  the  diameter  of  the  object  glass 


^  The  demon atrat.ion  of  this  rule  i 


is  from  tJie  telescope  tube,  the  image 


mnUj  giveft  in.  our  optioal  works.  Let 
ANB.  Fig.  S.  l>e  the  objeetiye;  Cthe 
ocular,  wliicb  we  can  regard  as  in  effect 
a  single  lens ;  N  the  ntiddle  of  the  ob- 
the  middle  of  the  email  il- 
luminated circle  an£,  which  is  the  image 
of  the  objeetiTC  opening  formed  beyond 
the  ocular.     If  we  remove  the  objcal 

of  tlie  opening  will  still  remain  the  same 
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be  4  inches,  that  of  the  small  iUnmmated  circle  ^  of  an  inch; 
the  magnifjing  power  is  4  ->  ^  =  80. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  this  method  lies  in  the  exact  measure- 
ment of  the  diameter  of  the  small  illuminated  circle.  Various 
methotla  have  heen  coutrived  for  this  purpose ;  but  the  most 
effective  is  by  means  of  the  instrument   known  as  Ramsden's 


Second  Method  (proposed  by  Gauss). — If  we  reverse  the  tele- 
scope and  direct  the  ocular  towards  any  distant  object,  we  shall, 
when  looking  through  the  objective,  see  the  image  of  the  object 
as  many  times  diminished  as  we  see  it  magnified  when  looking 
through  the  ocular.  Select,  therefore,  two  well  defined  points, 
lying  in  a  horizontal  line,  and  direct  the  telescope  so  that,  look- 
ing into  the  objective,  these  points  may  appear  to  lie  at  about 
equal  distances  on  each  side  of  the  optical  axis.  Then  place  a 
ttieodolite  in  front  of  the  objective,  level  the  horizontal  circle, 
and  bring  the  optical  axis  of  its  telescope  nearly  into  coincidence 
mth  tiiat  of  the  larger  telescope,  so  that  looking  into  the  object- 
ive of  the  latter,  through  the  telescope  of  the  theodolite,  the 
selected  points  may  be  distinctly  seen.  Measure  the  apparent 
angular  distance  of  the  images  of  the  points  with  the  theodolite, 
by  bringing  the  vertical  thread  successively  upon  these  images 
and  taking  the  diftereace  a  of  the  two  readings  of  the  horizontal 
circle.  Remove  the  lai'ger  telescope,  and  measure  in  the  same 
manner  with  the  theodolite  the  angular  distance  A  of  the  points 
themselves.  Then  the  magnifying  power  G  is  given  by  the 
formula 

as  wLen  tlie  glass  is  in  its  place.  Now,  it  is  Imown,  from  tie  elements  of  optica,  that 
if  u  is  the  distanoa  of  a  bright  object  from  a  conves  lens,  v  tlie  dist.aiica  of  the 
image  from  the  lens,  /  the  focal  length  of  the  lens,  we  have  the  equation 


Let  F  be  the  focal  length  of  the  objective,/  that  of  the  ocular,  u  the  (Jistan 
them;  then  wc  have  JV(7=  M  = -P +  /,-  Cii  =  v,-  and,  consequently, 


"■■■■/       P  +  f      /{F  +  f) 
AB  _NC  _F  +  f  _F 


But,  by  Art.  6,  —  cspresses  the  magnifying  power  of  the  telescope:  hence,  also, 

/  ub 

expresses  the  magnifying  power,  as  in  the  methoci  of  the  text. 
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or,  if  the  angles  A  and  «  are  very  small,  ff  =  — 

If  the  observed  points  are  not  very  distant,  we  should  in  strict- 
ness measure  the  angle  A  by  placing  the  theodolite  at  the  point 
first  occupied  by  the  ocular ;  for  A  is  the  angle  contained  hy  the 
rays  from  the  two  points  to  the  ocular,  and  a  the  angle  contained 
by  these  raya  after  they  have  passed  through  the  ocular  and  liave 
been  refracted  by  it. 

If  the  telescope  cannot  be  removed  conveniently,  the  angle  A 
may  be  obtained  by  measuring  the  linear  distance  D  of  the  middle 
point  between  the  two  observed  points  from  the  ocular,  and  the 
horizontal  linear  distance  d  between  the  points ;  then 

'•■>i^  =  j'^  (6) 

When  the  latter  method  is  practised,  however,  it  is  necessary  to 
obsei-ve  that  if  the  telescope  of  the  theodolite,  in  measuring  the 
angle  a,  is  inclined  to  the  horizon  by  the  angle  T,  we  must  employ 
instead  of  a  the  angle  a'  given  by  the  foi-mula 

sin  ia'  =  sin  iacoa  I 

or,  with  sufhcient  precision, 


a  reduction  which  was  unnecessai-y  where  both  A  and  a  were 
measured  by  the  theodolite,  since  the  factor,  cos  i" would  enter 
into  both  numerator  and  denominator  of  (4).  But  the  reduction 
may  also  be  neglected  here,  if  by  D  is  understood,  not  the. direct 
distance  from  tlie  ocular  to  the  observed  points,  but  the  projec- 
tion of  this  distance  on  the  horizontal  plane,  aud  then  the  formula 
becomes  G  ^  jr—. — •  with  sufficient  precision,  since  a  is  always 
very  small. 

For  accuracy,   the  angular  distance  of  the  points  observed 
should  be  as  great  as  can  be  embraced  witliin  the  field  of  the 


Example  1. — The  angles  A  and  a  were  directly  measured  with 
a  theodolite,  in  the  case  of  an  equat-orial  telescope  with  a  tertalli 
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=  5°  10'  30' 

',  «  =  3'  10". 

"We  have, 

tan  2"  85'  15" 
tan  0°  r  35" 

=  98.12 

eye  piece,  and  were  A 
tlicrcfore,  for  this  eye  piece, 


Example  2. — For  verification  of  the  preceding-  measure,  the 
angle  A  was  also  obtained  without  the  theodolite,  for  which  pur- 
pose there  was  measured  the  distance  of  the  observed  points 
from  the  ocular,  D  :=  303.2  feet,  and  tbe  distance  between  the 
points,  d  —  26.98  feet.  The  inclination  of  the  telescope  of  the 
theodolite  was  here  observed  to  be  /—  10°  40',  and  as  before  by 
direct  measure  o  —  3'  10",     We  have  first, 

*      1  A       26.98 

tan  i  A  =      ■    — 


G^ -^^ =  98.30 

606,4  tan  r  35"  cos  W  40' 

The  horizontal  distance  D  was  here  298  feet,  with  which,  by  the 
last  formula  above  given,  we  have 


The  magnifying  power  of  this  eye  piece  may  therefore  be  taken 
at  98.2,  or  simply  98. 

'Third  Method  (proposed  by  II.  B.  Valz,  in  the  Aslronomische 
Nachrichien,  Yol.  vii).  This  very  convenient  method  consists  in 
directing  the  telescope  towards  any  object  of  known  angular 
diameter,  and  measuring  the  Angle  formed  by  rays  from  the 
extremities  of  a  diameter  after  these  rays  have  emerged  from  the 
eye  piece.  The  sun,  the  angular  diameter  of  which  is  always 
known,  is  especially  adapted  for  the  purpose. .  The  image  of  the 
Bun  may  be  received  upon  a  screen  placed  in  the  prolongation 
of  the  axis  of  the  telescope  with  its  flat  surface  carefully  adjusted 
at  right  angles  to  that  axis.  The  telescope  is  to  remain  fixed, 
being  properly  directed  so  that  the  sun  shall  pass  over  the  centre 
of  its  fields  and  as  the  image  passes  over  the  screen  its  linear 
iiameter  d  is  to  be  measured.  Also  the  perpendicular  distance 
D  from  the  middle  of  the  eye  piece  to  the  screen.     Then,  if  a  is 
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the  true  angular  diameter  of  the  sun,  A  the  angular  diameter  of 
the  image  on  the  screen,  subtended  at  the  eye  piece,  we  have 


and  the  magnifj'ing  power  G,  as  before,  is 

e  =  ?!^lM  = ^ (6) 

tan  ia        2Z)taii  ^a  ' 

Fourth  Method. — For  small  inatmmente,  and  where  great  accu- 
racy 18  not  required,  the  following  process  will  answer.  Let  a 
staff,  which  is  veiy  boldly  divided  into  equal  parts  by  heavy  lines, 
be  placed  vertically  at  any  convenient  distance  from  the  telescope, 
for  example,  fifty  yards.  "While  one  eye  is  directed  towards  the 
etaiF  through  the  teleacope,  the  other  eye  may  observe  the  staff  by 
looking  along  the  outside  of  the  tube.  One  division  of  the  staff 
will  be  seen  by  the  eye  at  the  eye  piece  to  be  magnified,  so  as  to 
cover  a  number  of  divisions  of  the  staff,  and  this  number,  which 
is  the  magnifying  power  required,  may  be  observed  by  the  other 
eye  looking  along  the  tube.  The  staff  here  not  being  very  distant, 
the  focal  adjustment  of  the  telescope  is  not  the  same  as  for  atai-s; 
the  focal  length  is,  in  fact,  somewhat  greater  than  the  "  principal" 
focal  length  (Art.  3),  and  the  magnifying  power  obtained  is  pro- 
portionally greater  than  that  which  applies  to  very  distant  or 
celestial  objects,  the  rays  from  which  are  sensibly  parallel.  If  we 
call  the  magnifying  power  obtained  from  the  terrestrial  object  G', 
that  for  a  celestial  object  G,  F'  the  focal  length  employed,  F  the 
principal  focal  length,  we  have 

F':F=  G'lG 

Por  example,  a  telescope  whose  principal  focal  length  was 
24  inches,  being  directed  towards  a  graduated  staff,  it  was  found 
ttjat  for  distinct  vision  of  the  staff  it  was  necessary  to  draw 
out  the  eye  piece  0.75  inch.  Then,  one  division  of  the  staff 
seen  by  the  eye  at  the  eye  piece  was  observed  by  means  of 
the  other  eye  to  cover  40  divisions.  Here  we  have  F  =  24, 
F'  =  24.75,  G'  =  40,  and  hcneo 

24 
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Instead  of  using  the  divisions  of  a  ataff,  which  may  not  be  euffi- 
cientij  distinct,  a  disc  of  white  paper  may  be  placed  against  a 
black  ground,  and  the  size  of  the  magnified  image  may  be  marked 
on  the  same  ground  by  an  assistant  from  signals  made  by  the 
obsei-ver  at  the  telescope. 

14.  It  was  shown  in  Art,  7  that  the  magnifying  power  ia  equal 
to  — '  ^being  the  focal  length  of  the  objective,  and/that  of  the 
ocular.  To  appiy  this  rule  when  the  eye  piece  is  composed  of 
two  lenses,  it  ia  necessary  to  find  the  focal  length,/,  of  a  single 
lens  which  is  equivalent  to  the  two  lenses.  Thia  is  effected  by 
the  formula  of  optics 

f'  +  f'-d 

in  which/',/"  are  the  foeal  lengths  of  the  component  lenses, 
and  d  the  distance  between  them.  This  fonnula,  however,  is  but 
approximative  (it  gives  /  somewhat  too  great) :  it  is  better  to 
measure  the  magnifying  power  directly  by  one  of  the  methodg 
above  given. 

15.  Befleeting  telescopes. — As  these  are  rarely  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  measurement,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  merely 
stating  the  forma  of  the  two  kinda  which  have  been  in  most 
common  uae.  The  simplest,  and  now  most  commonly  used,  is 
the  JJersehdian  telescope,  introduced  by  Sir  William  Heeschbl. 
A  polished  concave  speculum,  ah,  Fig.  9,  is  placed  at  the  bottom 


of  a  tube,  ABCD.  It  is  ground  to  the  foi-m  of  a  paraboloid,  the 
focus  of  which  ia  near  the  mouth  of  the  tube ;  it  is  slightly  in- 
clined, 80  that  the  focus  falls  near  one  side  of  the  tube,  as  at  D, 
where  the  reflected  rays  fi'om  the  apeculum  form  an  image  which 
ia  viewed  through  an  eye  piece,  IE,  of  the  usual  form.  The  head 
of  the  observer  may  intercept  a  smaU  portion  of  the  rays  from 
a  celestial  object  to  the  speculum;  but  this  ia  of  little  eonse- 
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qnence,  aa  the  speculum  is  usually  very  large.    In  Lord  Eosse'3 
Hersehelian,  the  diameter  of  the  speculum  is  six  feet. 

The  reflecting  telescope  next  in  most  common  use  is  the  New- 
tonian, which  difiers  from  the  Herscheiian  ouly  in  receiving  the 
reflected  rays  from  the  speculum  upon  a  small  plane  mirror,  c, 
Fig.  10,  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  tube  near  its  mouth,  which 
3  these  rays  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  tube  to  an 


eye  piece  at  E.  In  this  form,  the  small  plane  mirror  intercepts 
a  portion  of  the  light  from  the  object ;  moreover,  light  is  lost  in 
the  double  reflection ;  but  a  slight  advantage  is  gained  in  having 
the  axis  of  the  speculum  coincide  in  direction  with  the  axis  of 
the  tube.  The  reflected  rays  reach  the  mirror  c  before  they  are 
brought  to  a  focus :  they  converge  after  reflection  to  the  point/, 
where  is  produced  the  image  which  is  examined  through  an  eye 
piece  by  the  eye  at  E. 

16.  Finding  telescopes. — A  telescope  of  great  focal  length  and 
high  magnifying  power  has  a  very  small  field,  in  consequence 
of  which  it  becomes  very  difficult  to  find  a  small  object  in  the 
sky.  This  inconvenience  is  obviated  by  attaching  to  the  outside 
of  the  tube  a  smaller  telescope,  called  &  finder,  of  low  magnifying 
power  and  large  field,  with  its  axis  adjusted  parallel  to  that  of 
the  larger  telescope.  The  search  for  the  object  is  made  with 
the  finder  (both  telescopes  having  a  common  motion),  and, 
when  found,  it  is  brought  to  the  middle  of  the  field  of  the 
finder ;  it  is  then  somewhere  in  the  field  of  the  larger  telescope. 
The  middle  of  the  field  of  the  finder  is  indicated  by  the  inter- 
section of  two  coarse  threads  in  the  focus ;  or,  still  1:  etter,  by 
four  threads  forming  a  small  square,  the  middle  point  o£  which 
is  the  centre  of  the  field. 
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CHAPTEE  11. 


OF  THE    MEASDREMEKT  OF  ANGLES  OR  ARCS  IN  GENERAL- 
CIRCLES — ^MICROMETERS — LEVEL. 


17.  Gi-aduaied  Circles. — The  most  obvious  mode  in  which  an 
angle  may  be  measured  is  that  in  which  we  employ  a  circle,  or 
portion  of  a  circle  {constructed  of  metal  or  other  durable  material), 
the  limb  of  which  ia  mechanically  divided  into  equal  parts,  as 
degi-ees,  minutes,  &c.  The  centre  of  the  circle  being  placed  at 
the  vertex  of  the  angle  to  be  measured,  the  arc  of  the  circum- 
ference intercepted  between  the  two  radii  which  coincide  in 
dh'ection  with  tlie  sides  of  the  angle  is  the  required  measure,* 
To  give  this  mode  precision  when  the  angle  is  found  by  lines 
drawn  to  two  distant  points,  the  aid  of  the  telescope  is  invoked. 
This  is  connected  with  the  circle  in  various  ways,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  instru- 
ment of  which  it  forms  '^'  ^^' 
a  part ;  but,  in  general, 
we  may  conceive  it  to  be 
essentially  aa  follows. 
To  the  tube  of  the  tele- 
scope, AS,  Fig.  11,  is 
attached  a  pivot,  C,  at 
right  angles  to  the  op- 
tical axis,  which  turns  ■ 
iu  a  circular  hole  in  the 
centre  of  the  graduated 
circle  MN.  An  arm  aCb,  extending  from  the  centre  Cto  the 
graduations  on  the  limb,  is  permanently  attached  to  the  telescope, 
and  revolves  with  it.  To  measure  an  angle  subtended  by  two 
distant  objects  at  the  point  (7,  the  circle  is  to  be  brought  into  the 
plane  of  the  objects  and  firmly  fixed.     Then  the  telescope  ia 

*  In  the  sextant  and  other  inetruments  of  "double  rcSeotion,"  the  yerfes  of  the 
angle  to  be  measured  is  not  in  the  aentre  of  the  ore  used  to  measure  it.  See  article 
"  SeKtant." 
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directed  anecessively  upon  the  two  objects,  and  in  each  case 
the  number  of  degrees  indicated  by  a  mark  on  either  extremily 
of  the  arm  ab  is  to  be  read  oft';  the  difference  of  the  two  readings, 
which  is  the  number  of  degrees  passed  over  by  the'  arm,  and, 
consequently,  also  by  the  telescope,  will  be  the  required  measure 
of  the  angle.  The  same  result  is  reached  by  permanently  con- 
necting the  circle  and  telescope,  which  then  revolve  together, 
while  a  fixed  mark  near  the  limb  of  the  circle  serves  to  indicate 
the  number  of  degrees  through  which  the  telescope  revolves. 

In  order  to  point  the  telescope  with  ease  and  accuracy  upon 
an  object,  a  damp  and  tangent  screw  are  commonly  employed. 
This  contrivance,  which  may  be  seen  upon  almost  every  astro- 
nomical inatrnment,  takes  a  great  variety  of  forms,  but  in  all  cases 
the  oporaljon  of  it  is  as  follows:  when  the  telescope  is  approxi- 
mately pointed  upon  the  object  by  hand,  it  is  clamped  in  its  posi- 
tion hj  a  slight  motion  of  the  clamp  screw,  after  which  the 
telescope  admits  of  no  motion  except  that  which  is  common  to 
it  and  the  clamp :  hence,  by  a  fine  screw  which  moves  the  clamp 
a  slow  delicate  motion  can  be  given  to  the  telescope,  whereby  the 
sight-line  mai'ked  by  a  thread  in  tlie  focus  is  brought  accurately 
upon  the  object. 

The  great  increase  of  accuracy  in  pointing  a  telescope  which  is 
obtained  by  the  inti-odnetion  of  the  spider  threads  in  its  focus 
brings  with  it  the  necessity  of  a  corresponding  increaise  of  accu- 
racy in  reading  off  the  number  of  degrees  and  fractions  of  a  degree 
on  the  divided  limb  of  the  circle.  A  single  reference  mark  upon 
the  extremity  of  an  arm,  as  in  Pig.  11,  enables  us  to  determine 
only  the  number  of  entire  divisions  of  the  limb  passed  over;  but, 
as  this  mark  will  generally  be  found  between  two  divisions, 
some  additional  means  are  required  for  measuring  the  fraction 
of  a  division.  Two  methods  are  now  exclusively  employed. 
The  first  of  these,  in  the  order  of  invention,  is 

THE   VERNIER.* 

18.  Let  MN,  Fig.  12,  be  a  portion  of  the  divided  limb  of  a 
circle ;  CD  the  arm  which  revolves  with  the  telescope  about 
the  centre  of  the  circle.     The  extremity  of  this  arm  is  expanded 

*  So  called  after  its  invetttor,  Peter  Vebsieb,  of  France,  who  lived  about  1630. 
By  some  it  !s  called  a,  nonius,  after  the  Portuguese  Ku.vBii  or  NoHius ;  but  the  in- 
■vention  of  the  latter  (who  died  in  1577)  was  quite  different. 
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into  an  arc  ab,  which  is  con- 
centric with  the  circle  and  is 
graduated  into  a  number  of 
divisions  n  which  occupy  the 
space  of  31  —  1  diyiaions  of 
the  lunh.  Thus  graduated, 
this  Bmall  arc  receives  the 
name  of  a  vernier.  The  first 
stroke  a  is  the  zero  of  the 
vernier,  and  the  reading  is  al- 
ways to  he  deteimined  hy  the 
position  of  this  zero  on  the 
limb.    Let  us  put 


M 


then  we  have 


=  the  value  of  a  division  of  the  Umb, 
=  the  value  of  a  division  of  the 


{n~l)d^ 


d  —  d'==^d  (7) 

The  difference  d^d'  is  called  the  least  count  of  the  vernier,  which 
is,  therefore,  — th  of  a  circle  division.  If  now  the  zero  a  falls 
between  the  two  circle  graduations  P  and  P  +  1,  the  whole 
reading  is  Pdplus  the  fraction  from  Pto  a.  To  measure  this 
fraction,  we  obsei-ve  that  if  the  mth  division  of  tlie  vernier  ia  in 
coincidence  with  a  division  of  the  limb,  the  fraction  ism  X  {d — d') 
or  —  d.  For  example,  if,  as  in  our  figure,  the  vernier  is  divided 
into  10  equal  paints,  occupying  the  space  of  9  divisions  of  the 
limb,  and  if  the  4th  division  ia  in  coincidence,  the  whole  reading 
is  Pd  +  jz  d;  and  if  d  =  10'  and  P  corresponds  to  20°  20' 
(P  being  the  122d  division  from  the  zero  of  tJie  limb),  then  the 
whole  reading  is  20°  20'  -f  — -  X  10'  =  20°  24'.  In  this  case  the 
least  count  is  1'.  In  practice,  no  calculation  is  necessary  to 
obtain  the  fraction,  for  this  is  indicated  by  proper  numbers 
t  the  graduations  of  the  vernier  itself. 
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If  the  least  count  is  given,  to  find  n,  we  have 

_       d 
^~  d  —  d' 

d  and  d  —  d'  being,  of  course,  expressed  in  the  same  unit.  For 
example,  ii'  the  fimb  is  divided  to  10',  and  the  least  count  is  to 
be  10",  we  have 

d  =  600" 
d--d'=   10" 
whence 

)l:=60 

and  we  must  make  60  divisions  of  the  vernier  equal  to  59  divi- 
sions  of  the  limb. 

When  a  large  number  of  divisions  are  made  on  the  vernier, 
and  the  least  count  is  very  small,  the  graduations  must  be 
exceedingly  delicate;  otherwise,  seveml  consecutive  divisions 
of  the  vernier  may  appear  to  be  in  coincidence  with  divisions  of 
the  limb.  The  reading  is  then  to  be  assisted  by  a  microscope,  or 
reading  glass,  placed  over  tlie  vernier  and  having  a  lateral  motion, 
whereby  its  optical  axis  can  be  brought  immediately  over  that 
division  of  the  vernier  which  is  in  coincidence. 

To  increase  the  accuracy  of  a  reading  still  more,  two  or  more 
arms,  each  carrying  a  vernier,  are  employed,  and  the  mean  of 
the  indications  of  all  is  taken.  The  effect  of  reading  off  a  circle 
at  various  points,  in  eliminating  errors  of  the  circle,  will  be 
treated  of  hereafter. 

The  arm  cai-rying  a  vernier,  or  the  frame  bearing  several 
,  is  often  called  the  alidade.  Sometimes  the  several 
are  attached  to  a  circle,  which  then  receives  the  name 
of  the  alidade  circle. 

19.  "We  have  assumed  above  that  the  divisions  on  the  vernier 
are  smaller  than  those  on  the  limb.  This  is  the  most  common 
arrangement ;  but  we  may  also  have  them  greater  by  making  n 
divisions  of  the'  vernier  occupy  the  space  of  n  -\-  1  divisions  of 
the  limb :  so  that  we  have 

(n  +  l)d  =  nd' 

whence  the  least  count  is,  as  before. 
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The  only  difference  will  be,  that  when  the  graduations  of  the 
limb  proceed  from  right  to  left,  those  of  the  vernier  must  pro- 
ceed from  left  to  right ;  that  ia,  the  zero  of  the  vernier  must  he 
the  extreme  left-hand  stroke. 

20,  In  case  a  vernier  haa  been  used  which  is  found  to  be  too 
long  or  too  short,  the  reading  may  be  corrected  as  follows.  Let 
the  error  in  its  length  be  denoted  by  x,  then  (in  the  verniers  of 
the  ordinary  form)  we  have  (Art.  18) 

(n  —  l')d  z^  nd'  -\-  x 
whence 

1 


<^  +  -. 


Hence  a  reading  in  which  the  fraction  was  m(d  —  d')  becomes 
—  rf  -f-  m  —     The  correction  of  the  reading  ia,  therefore,  +  m  ■  — 

when  the  vernier  is  too  short  by  x;  and  —  m-  —  whea  it  is  too 
long  by  X.  For  example,  if  the  limb  is  divided  to  10'  and  the 
vernier  gives  10"  (in  which  case  n  =  60),  and  we  find  that  the 
vernier  ie  too  short  by  a;  —  -j-  5",  then  we  must  add  to  every 
reading  the  correction  +  ^  ■  -^ ;  or,  since  every  6th  graduation 
of  the  vernier  ^ves  one  minute,  we  must  add  0".5  for  every 
minute  read  on  the  vernier. 

The  actual  leiigth  of  the  vernier  is  found  by  bringing  its  zero 
into  coincidence  with  a  division  of  the  limb  and  observing  where 
the  next  coincidence  occurs.  If  this  second  coincidence  occurs 
at  the  last  division  of  the  vernier,  its  length  is  correct ;  hut  if  the 
coincidence  occurs  at  ±  /»  divisions  fi-om  the  last,  it  is  too  short 
or  too  long  by  p  times  the  least  count.  This  should  be  done 
at  various  points  of  the  limb,  and  the  mean  of  all  the  results 
taken,  in  order  to  eliminate  the  effect  of  accidental  errors  in  the 
graduations  of  the  limb. 

The  vemier  ia  now  used  chiefly  on  small  circles  and  portable 
inatniments ;  but  when  the  highest  degree  of  acciiracy  is  sought 
for  in  reading  off  a  circle,  we  have  recourse  to 

THE    READING    MICROSCOPB. 

21.  Let  us  conceive  the  arm  which  carried  the  vemier,  instead 
of  lying  close  to  the  plane  of  the  circle,  to  be  raised  at  some 
distance  from  it,  and  in  place  of  the  vernier  let  the  extremity  of 
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the  arm  can-y  a  microscope  A  C  (Plate  11.  Pig.  1),  the  optical  axia 
of  which  is  pei-pendiculai"  to  the  plane  of  the  circle  MNand 
intersects  the  divisions  on  the  limh.  The  telescope  and  circle 
are  to  be  supposed  to  revolve  together,  while  the  microscope 
remains  fixed.  An  image  of  the  divisions  is  formed  at  the  focus 
D  of  the  object  lens  C.  Two  lenses,  B  and  A,  constitute  a  posi- 
tive eye  piece  through  which  tliis  image  is  viewed.  HG  ie  a 
micrometer,  the  intenor  of  which  is  shown,  enlarged,  in  Plate  U. 
Fig.  2.  A  fine  screw,  cc,  with  a  large  graduated  head,  EF, 
carries  the  sliding  frame  aa,  across  which  are  stretched  two  mter- 
secting  spider  threads.  These  threads  lie  exactly  in  the  focus 
of  the  microscope,  and  are  consequently  ^Tsible  at  the  same  time 
with  the  image  of  the  divisions  of  the  limb.  On  one  side  of  the 
field  is  a  notched  scale  of  teeth  (which  does  not  move  with  the 
cross-thi'eads),  the  distance  between  the  teeth  being  the  same  as 
that  between  the  threads  of  the  screw.  The  middle  notch  is 
distingnished  by  a  hole  opposite  to  it,  and  every  fifth  notch  is 
cut  deeper  than  the  rest.  At  i  (Fig.  1)  is  an  index  to  which  tlie 
divisions  of  the  micrometer  head  are  refen-ed.  Since  one  com- 
plete revolution  of  the  micrometer  head  must  carry  the  croes- 
threads  a  distance  equal  to  the  tliickness  of  the  thread  of  the 
screw,  if  the  head  is  graduated  into  100  parts  we  have  the  means 
of  measuring  a  space  equal  to  jxTrth  of  the  thickness  of  the  thread 
of  the  screw.  Either  by  making  the  screw  verj'  fine,  or  increasing 
the  number  of  graduations  on  the  head,  or  by  both,  and  at  the 
same  time  increasing  the  optical  power  of  the  microscope,  we 
can  carry  this  subdivision  of  space  to  almost  an  unlimited  extent. 
In  order  to  understand  the  mode  of  reading  the  circle  by  this 
apparatus,  let  us  conceive  the  intersection  of  the  cross-threads  to 
stand  against  the  central  notch,  the  zero  of  the  micrometer  being 
also  exactly  opposite  the  index.  The  point  of  ike  field  then  occu- 
pied by  the  intersection  of  the  cross-threads  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  fixed 
point  of  reference,  and,  as  the  telescope  revolves  from  one  position  to 
another,  the  number  of  divisions  of  the  Umb  which  pass  by  this  point 
will  be  the  measure  of  the  angidar  motion  of  the  telescope.  Suppose, 
then,  the  revolution  has  brought  this  point,  not  upon  a  graduation 
of  the  limh,  but  at.  a  fraction  of  a  division  beyond  a  certain 
graduation  P;  then,  to  measure  tliis  fraction,  we  have  only  to 
move  the  cross-thread  from  th  e  point  of  reference  into  coincidence 
with  the  graduation  P,  and  read  the  number  of  divisions  of  the 
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micrometer  liead.  If  more  than  one  revolution  of  the  screw  ia 
required^  the  whole  number  of  revolutions  will  be  shown  by  the 
rmmber  of  notches  in  the  field  passed  over  hy  the  cross-threads, 
and  the  fraction  of  a  revolution  by  the  micrometer  head.  Then, 
knowing  the  relation  between  a  division  of  the  micrometer  head 
and  one  of  the  circle,  the  value  of  the  required  fraction  ia  at 
once  found,  For  example,  suppose  a  division  of  the  circle  ia 
equal  to  5',  and  that  five  revolutions  of  the  micrometer  screw 
just  carry  the  cross-threads  from  one  circle  graduation  to  the 
next ;  and,  further,  that  the  micrometer  head  is  divided  into  60 
equal  parts ;  then  each  revolution  of  the  screw  represents  1',  and 
each  division  of  the  micrometer  head  represents  1".  If  then  we 
have  made  three  whole  revolutions,  and  the  micrometer  head 
reads  25,3,  the  required  fraction  is  3'  25".3,  If  the  graduation 
P  was  289°  35',  the  whole  reading  is  289°  38'  25",3. 

The  coincidence  of  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  threads 
with  a  graduation  of  the  limb  is  made  in  the  manner  shown  in 
Fig.  2.  In  many  of  the  German  instruments,  instead  of  a  eroes- 
thread,  two  very  close  parallel  tlireads  are  used,  the  middle 
point  between  which  is  the  point  of  reference,  and  a  eoineidenee 
is  made  by  bringing  the  circle  division  to  bisect  the  space 
between  them.  This  bisection  is,  of  course,  estimated;  but  it 
may  be  effected  with  very  great  accuracy  where  the  threads  are 
very  close.  Their  distance  should  be  very  little  greater  than 
the  breadth  of  the  graduations  of  the  limb,  !Bessel  preferred 
the  parallel  threads;  but  it  is,  perhaps,  doubtful  whether  they 
afford  any  advantage  in  the  hands  of  most  observers. 

The  spiral  springs  bb  serve  to  make  the  screw  bear  alwaya  on 
the  same  side  of  liie  thread,  so  that  in  reverse  motions  of  the 
screw  there  is  no  lost  or  dead  motion,  that  is,  revolution  of  the 
screw  without  a  corresponding  movement  of  the  cross-threads. 
But,  to  guard  against  the  possible  existence  of  lost  motion,  the 
coincidence  of  the  cross-threads  with  a  circle  division  should 
always  be  produced  by  a  motion  of  the  micrometer  head  in  one 
and  the  same  direction. 

22.  Error  of  Buns. — "WTien  a  reading  microscope  ia  in  perfect 
adjustment,  a  whole  number  of  the  revolutions  of  the  screw  is 
equal  to  the  distance  of  two  consecutive  graduationa  of  the  circle. 
To  eftect  this,  provision  is  made  for  lengthening  or  shortening 
the  microscope  tube,  and  also  for  moving  the  whole  microscope 
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farther  from  or  nearer  to  the  circle.  In  this  way,  the  magnitude 
of  the  image  of  a  division  as  seen  in  the  field  can  be  changed 
until  it  corresponds  exactly  to  a  whole  number  of  revolutions  of 
the  screw.  For  example,  if  a  whole  number  of  revolutions  is 
gi-eater  than  the  image  of  a  circle  division,  the  objective  lens 
must  be  brought  nearer  to  the  ocular,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
whole  microscope  brought  nearer  to  the  circle. 

But,  as  changes  of  temperature  and  other  causes  are  found  to 
produce  changes  in  the  value  of  a  division  of  the  microscope,  and 
it  is  not  expedient  to  be  always  changing  the  adjustment,  it  is 
usual,  after  making  one  very  exact  adjustment,  to  let  it  stand,  and 
then  determine  from  time  to  time  the  correction  of  a  reading  for 
any  change  of  value  which  may  appear.  The  excess  of  a  circle 
division  above  a  whole  number  of  revolutions  is  called  the  error 
of  runs,  and  a  proportional  part  of  this  excess  must  be  allowed 
on  all  readings.  This  error  is  to  be  found  by  measuring  several 
divisions  in  difi'erent  parts  of  the  circle  and  taking  the  mean  of 
all  the  results,  in  order  to  eliminate  the  effect  of  errors  in  the 
circle  graduations  themselves.  For  example,  if  a  division  exceeds 
five  revolutions  of  tlie  screw  by  +  2".2,  then  for  each  minute  in 
the  fraction  of  a  division  obtained  by  the  micrometer  we  must 

2"  2 
apply  to  the   reading   the  con-ection r-,  or  —  0".44.     The 

error  of  runs  will  take  the  negative  sign,  and  the  correction  for 
it  the  positive  sign,  when  a  circle  division  falls  short  of  a  whole 
number  of  revolutions  of  the  screw. 

23.  To  increase  the  accuracy  of  a  reading,  several  microscopes 
are  used,  having  a  fixed  position  relatively  to  each  other,  by 
which  the  fraction  of  a  division  in  the  reading  is  measured  at 
different  points  of  the  circle  and  the  mean  of  the  different  mea- 
sures is  taken.  Two  microscopes  are  placed  so  as  to  read  at 
opposite  points  of  the  circle,  that  is,  the  angular  distance  of  the 
microscopes  is  180°,  or  differs  but  little  from  180° ;  three  micro- 
Bcopes  are  placed  at  120°,  four  at  90°,  &c. ;  or,  in  general,  what- 
ever the  number  of  microscope,  they  are  placed  so  as  to  divide 
the  circle  into  equal  portions.  The  whole  degrees  and  minutes 
are  read  only  at  one  of  the  microscopes.  In  large  instruments, 
where  the  field  of  the  microscope  takes  in  but  a  part  of  a  degree, 
the  number  of  degrees  and  minutes  of  the  nearest  circle  division 
is  retid  oft'  by  means  of  an  iiidex  outside  the  microscope,  or, 
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indeed,  wholly  separate  from  it,  the  microscope  being  iiaed 
exclusively  to  measure  the  fraction  of  a  division. 

24.  The  probable  en'or  of  a  reading  of  one  miei-oscopo  being  e, 
that  of  the  mean  of  m  microscopes  e,,  we  have  (Appendix, 
Method  of  Least  Squares) 

that  is,  the  probable  error  of  the  mean  varies  inversely  aa  the 
square  root  of  the  number  of  microscopes.  For  example,  if  the 
probable  error  of  reading  of  one  microscope  is  1",  that  of  the 
meanoftwowillbe— T-==0".71:  that  of  four,  -— -  =  0".5;  that  of 

six,  ^^  =:  0".41,  &c. ;  and  the  error  will  decrease  but  slowly  as 
the  number  of  microscopes  increases.  It  would  require  sixteen 
mieroacopes  to  reduce  the  error  to  0".25.  On  this  account,  the 
advantages  of  increasing  the  number  of  microscopes  beyond 
four,  except  in  instruments  of  the  largest  class,  are  usually 
regarded  as  outweighed  by  the  greater  liability  of  the  apparatus 
to  derangement. 

The  use  of  a  number  of  microscopes  or  verniers  is,  however, 
not  solely  to  increase  the  accuracy  of  reading,  but  also  to  elimi- 
nate the  errors  of  the  circle  itself,  as  will  be  seen  In  the  following 
articles. 

ECCENTRICITY    OP    GRASUATED    CIRCLES. 

25.  The  centre  of  the  alidade  is  seldom,  if  ever,  even  in  the 
best  instruments,  exactly  coincident  with  the  p.    ^g 
centre  of  the  graduated  arc.    To  investigate 
the  effect  of  such  eccentricity,  let  C(^ig.  18) 
be  the  centre  of  the  alidade,  C"  that  of  the 
circle ;   CA  a  straight  line  joining  Cand  the 
centre  of  one  of  the  reading  microscopes ; 
C'A'  a  parallel  to  CA.    When  the  micro- 
scope reading  is  at  A,  the  true  reading  is  at 
A'.     Let  the  diameter  drawn  through   0  and  C  intersect  the 
graduation  at  IE,  and  let  0  be  the  zero  of  the  graduation,  which 
we  will  suppose  is  numbered  from  0  towards  A.     Put 

z  =  the  microscope  reading, 
2'  =  tho  true  reading, 
E=  EO, 
e  =  the  oeeentrieity  (7(7'. 
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It  is  to  be  assumed  that  such  care  has  beeu  bestowed  upon  the 
centring  of  the  instrument  that  e  is  very  small,  and,  therefore, 
that  the  are  AA'  —  2'  —  ^  may  be  regarded  as  equal  to  the  per- 
pendicular CP:  80  that  we  have,  since  the  angIe_E6"J.'^2'+-E, 

^-2  =  esm(^'+J?)  (9) 

in  which  e  must  be  expressed  in  arc.  In  the  factor  sin  {z'  -\-  E) 
we  may  substitute  z  for  2'  without  sensible  error. 

When  z'  -\-  B=  ±  90°,  we  have  z'—  z  ^  ±  e:  so  that  e  is  the 
maximum  error  of  a  reading,  and  this  maximam  occurs  when 
the  reading  is  90°  from  E. 

26.  Now,  let  ^C  and  J. '6"  bo  produced  to  meet  the  gradua- 
tion again  at  the  opposite  points  S  and  _B',  and  let  the  alidade 
carry  a  second  microscope  at  B.  The  degi-ees  and  minutes  may 
be  supposed  to  be  obtained  from  the  microscope  A,  while  B  is 
Tised  only  to  give  the  seconds.     Put 

z  ^^  the  division  of  the  circle  under  A, 
A  and  B  ^=  the  readings  of  the  mierosoopes, 

i/  =  the  true  reading  corresponding  to  A. 

Then  the  whole  reading  given  hy  A  is  z-\-  A,  and  by  (9)  we  have 

^^s  +  A  +  ^^m(z  +  JE) 

and.  the  microscope  B  gives 

180°  +  z'=  180°  +  2  -I-  B  H-  fi  sin  (180°  +2+1!) 
or 

2'  ^  g  +  B  —  e  sin  (s  +  E) 

The  mean  of  the  two  microscopes  is  then 

z'  =  z-\-HA  +  B) 

Hence  the  eccentricity  is  fully  ehminated  by  taking  the  mean  of 
two  microscopes  180°  apart.  In  general,  an  even  number  of 
microscopes  are  employed,  which  are  an-anged  in  pairs,  so  that 
the  mean  of  each  pair,  and,  consequently,  of  the  whole,  will  be 
free  from  the  eccentricity. 

27,  The  eccentricity  may  also  be  eliminated  by  throe  micro- 
verniera,  whose  mutual  distance  is  120°,     Jf  z  -\-  A, 
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120°  ■{■  z  'V  B,    240°  H-  2  -f-  C  ai-e   the   readings   of   the    tliree 
microscopes,  the  true  reading  corresponding  to  A  will  be 

^  =  3  +  A  —  e  sin  (s  +  E) 

y  =  s  +5— e  sin  (120°  -\-  s  -{-  E~) 

z'=z  +  C— esm(240°  -\-  s  -^  E) 

and  since,  by  PI.  Trig.,  we  have 

sin  (120°  +  ^  +  E)  +  sin  (240"  +  s  +  E)  =  —  sin  (3  +  _B) 

the  mean  of  these  tliree  equations  is 

j'  =  s  -j-  -^  ( J.  +  J5  4-  C) 

Indeed,  it  will  readily  be  infeiTed  from  the  discussion  in  Arts. 
31  and  32  that  the  eccentricity  will  be  eliminated  by  taking  the 
mean  of  any  number  whatever  of  equidistant  microscopes. 

28,  To  find  ike  eccentrkiiy. — The  two  opposite  microscopes  may 
not  be  perfectly  adjusted  at  the  distance  of  180°,  and  hence  we 
shall  here  put 

180°  -f"  »  ^  ^^^  angular  distance  of  tlie  microscope  B  from  A; 

and  then,  if  we  put,  as  before, 

z  =  the  division  under  the  niieroseopc  A, 
A  and  B  =  the  readings  of  the  two  mioroaeopos, 

the  true  readings  will  be 

^'  =  ^  +  A  +  eBin(z  +  E)  1 

180°  +  a  +  3'=180°  4-a  +  J5  +  esin(180=-f  2  +  E)    /    '•^^-' 

for  tlie  second  of  which  we  take 

z'^z  +  JB~<.~s^m(z  +  E) 

If,  therefore,  we  put 

B  —A^n 

the  diiFerence  of  the  two  equations  gives  the  equation  of  condition 

)i^a  +  2eBin(£  +  E)  (11) 

in  which  a,  e,  and  N  are   unknown.     Let  the  values  of  n  be 
obtained  from  the  readings  of  both  microscopes  at  four  equidistant 
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points  of  the  circle,  namely,  z^,  z^-\-  90°,  «(|  +  180,°  and  ^0+ 270°, 
and  denote  theeo  values  by  n^^,  ra,,  n^,  n^,  respectively :  Uien,  by 
putting 


we  have 


I  +  SesitiP  =a.  +  2esinP 

■,  +  2esin(P+  90°)  =  a  +  2e  cosP 
t-|-2esiii(P+  180°)  =  o>  — 2eeinP 
I  -f  2e8m(P+  270°)=  a  —  2e  coaP 


which  determine  both  e  and  P,  after  which  we  have  E=  P- 
The  value  of  a  is  evidently  the  mean  of  the  values  of  j(. 


The  readings  of  a  pair  of  opposite  microscopes  of  the  Eopsold 
Meridian  Circle  of  the  U,  S.  Naval  Academy  were  as  follows : 


^ 

A 

B 

-ViAnmoin^B  —  A 

0° 

+  4".0 

-    6".7 

n„^~  10".7 

90 

+  C  .9 

—  13  .6 

n,  =  —  20  .5 

180 

+  5  ,3 

—  16  .5 

m^  =  —  21  .8 

270 

—  1  .2 

-    1.2 

Bg  =            0   .0 

From  these  we  obtain 

4eeinP=+  ll".l 

4e  cosP^  —  20".5 

P  :=  151°  34' 

e  =      5".83 


log    1,0453 

log  wl.3118 

log  tan  P  n9.7335 

log4e  1.3676 


Hence,  since  ^^"^0°,  we  have  jEJ=151°  34',  and  any  single 
reading  of  the  microscope  A  requires  the  correction  for  eccen- 
tricity 

+  5".83  sin  (2  +  151°  34') 

The  mean  of  the  values  of  n  gives  cc  =^  — 13". 25,  and  the  angular 
distance  of  the  microscope  B  from  A  is  179°  59'  46".75. 

The  same  process  may  be  used  for  any  other  four  equidistant 
points  of  the  circle,  and  the  mean  of  the  various  results  may  be 
taken. 
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29.  "With  three  nearly  equiclistant  niieroscopes  the  eccenti'ieitj 
can  be  found  from  two  complete  readings  at  points  180°  apart. 
Let  the  angular  distances  of  the  microscopes  JB  and  C  from  A  be 
denoted  by  j9  and  Yi  ^^^)  ^  being  the  division  under  A,  put 
JP  ^  z  -{■  E;  then  we  have,  for  the  true  reading  at  A, 

s'  =  s  4-  ^  +  e  sin  P 

£'  ==  3  +  £  —  /S  +  e  sin  (P  -f  120°) 

£-  =^  2  +  C  —  r  +  e  sin  (P  4-  240°) 

Subtracting  the  first  eqiiation  from  the  mean  of  the  other  two, 
and  putting 

l(B.-\-C)-A  =  n 
we  find 

n^l(y  +  fi)  +  %esmP 

and  subtracting  tlie  second  irom  the  third,  and  putting 

we  find 

(^  ™  |(r  —  i5)  +  ^  l/S  e  COS  P 

If  we  read  a  second  time  with  the  microscope  A  over  the  division 
z  -\-  180°,  and  obtain  the  readings  A',  B',  C,  we  shall  havo 

^^(B'+C'}-A'    =»' 
l(C'-B')  =  d' 

and  since  we  shall  have  180  -H  P  instead  of  P,  we  shall  obtain 
«'=^Kr  +  /5)-|'^8mP 
d'  —  i  (_Y  —  ^)  —  '^l/'i  e  COS P 
Hence 

e  sin  P  =  K"  —  "0 
e  coaP—  I  i/^(d—  d') 

which  determine  e  and  P.     We  find  also 

iS  =  -i(B~A  +  B'  —  A') 
r  =  i{0-A+  G'-A-) 

30.  In  order  to  determine  the  eccentricity  witli  greater  accu- 
racy, and  to  eliminate,  as  far  as  possible,  errors  in  reading  and 
accidental  errors  of  graduation,  the  circle  may  be  read  at  a  great 
number  of  equidistant  points.  Each  reading  of  a  pair  of  oppo- 
site veniiers  or  microscopes  furnishes  an  equation  of  condition 
of  the  form  (11),  and  from  all  these  equations  the  most  probable 
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vixluc  of  the  eccentricity  will  be  deduced  hy  the  method  of  least 
squares.  The  computation  according  to  this  method  is  rendered 
extremely  simple  by  the  application  of  some  theorems  relating 
to  periodic  functions,  which,  on  account  of  their  utility  in  this 
and  similar  investigations,  will  be  here  demonstrated. 

31.  Periodic  Functions. — The  eircamference  of  a  circle  being 
denoted  by  2n-,  any  commensurable  fractional  portion  of  it  may  be 
expressed  by  Sir : 

the  successive  multiples  of  this  fractional  portion  by  m  ■  -^.  by 
supposing  m  to  take  successively  the  values  0,  1,  2,  3,  &c.  If 
now  we  consider  only  the  multiples  from  m  ^=  0,  to  m  ^^  ^  —  1, 
we  shall  have  the  following  theorems : 

Theorem  L — Whenp  is  not  a  muUvple  of  q, 

2mnm.^  =  0  (18) 

Scoem-^-^^Q  (14) 

but,  when  p  is  a  multiple  of  q, 

i:Binm.?^^0  (15) 

Sco^m.?^''-  =  q  (16) 

where  the  summation  sign  I  is  used  to  denote  the  sum  of  ail 
the  quantities  of  the  given  form  betioeen  the  ffiven  liniiis,  namely, 
from  m  =  0  to  »i  ^  §■  —  1. 
To  prove  this,  put 

then,  by  Moivre's  formula  [PI.  Trig.  (440)], 

co»m.?i^  +l/^lBinm.?£:  =  J- 
?  1 

Taking  the  airm  of  all  the  expressions  of  this  form  from  m  ^  0, 

to  m  =  2  —  1,  we  have 

But  we  have  again,  by  Moiveb's  formula, 

2"  =  cos  2p7r  4-  i/^Tl  sin  2p7:  =  1 
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and,  conaeqncntly,  T''  —  1  —  0,  Tlie  second  member  of  the 
above  formula,  tliereforo,  becomes  zero,  unlcas  the  denominator 
T~  1  is  zero,  that  is,  unless  ?*  =  1.  Uow,  we  can  have  T=l  only 
when  sin—  =  0  and  cos-^  =  1,  that  is,  odIv  when  w  is  a  mul- 
tiple  of  q.     In  all  other  eases  we  have,  therefore, 

I'  COS  m  ■  -^  +  j/"^^  I&inm-'^  =  0 

and,  since  the  real  and  the  imaginary  terms  must  here  be  sepa- 
rately equal  to  zero,  the  first  part  of  our  theorem  is  established. 
When  T^  1,  the  second  member  of  (17)  becomes  -r.  but  is  not 
really  indeterminate ;  for,  going  back  to  the  geometric  progres- 
sion of  which  this  is  the  sum,  we  have 

|^=S-+2-+r-+ +  T-'  =  q 

and  hence,  lohenp  is  a  multiple  of  q,  we  have 

zcoBmAe  +  v'^i™  „.?£;  =  J 

wliicli  establishes  the  soeond  part  of  tlie  theorem. 
Theorem  II. —  Wlmt  2p  is  not  a  midlipk  of  q, 

'"""   =i«  (18) 

=  !«  (19) 


1    I 


but,  when  2p  is  a  muUiple  of  q. 


,.^y=o  (20) 


2y»V 


(21) 


For  we  have,  for  any  angle  x, 
and,  therefore. 


'  ?£^V=  >■/.'  —  >  cos  111  i2!' 
—  1         1  J-  ^f^ 
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wliich,  hj  Theorem  L,  gives  either  {18}  or  (20).     Again 

which  gives  either  (39)  or  (21). 

Theorem  HI. — For  all  integral  values  of  p  and  q  we  have,  from 
m  ^<)  to  m  =  q  —  1, 


.  ^:^  =  0  (22) 

for  this  is  the  same  as  the  quantity 

A  .2  sin  m  ■  ^  ^  0 

32.  l^ow,  let  the  circle  be  read  oif  by  a  pair  of  opposite  micro- 
scopes, A  and  B,  at  any  number  of  equidistant  points.  The  circle 
is  thus  divided  into  a  number  of  equal  parts,  each  of  which  may 
be  denoted  by  -— ■    If  the  first  reading  corresponds  to  the  divi- 

sion  Sg,  the   subsequent   readings  will   correspond   to  Zf,  -\ , 

£:,+  2  ■  -y>  z,+  3  ■  ^>  &c.  to  2„+  {q  —  1)  — ■     Each  reading  fur- 
nishes an  equation  of  condition  of  the  form  (11),  giving,  therefore, 
the  following  system,  where  P^  z^+  E: 
%=  a  +  2  e  sia  P 

?i,  =  a  +  2  e  ein  (  P  +  —  ] 


which  are  all  included  in  the  general  form 

■m  being  taken  from  Otoq  —  t. 

Developing  the  sine  in  the  second  member,  we  have 
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In  this  form,  the  three  unknown  quantities  are  a,  e  sin  P,  and 
e  cos  P.  The  final  equation  in  each  unknown  quantity,  according 
to  the  method  of  least  squares,  is  to  be  found  by  multiplying 
each  equation  of  condition  by  the  coefficient  of  the  unknown 
quantity  in  that  equation,  and  adding  together  the  products. 
This  process  gives,  by  the  aid  of  the  theorems  of  the  preceding 
article  (obsemng  that  here  p  =  1), 

qa  =  In^  \ 

qe  ein  P=^  i'j  n^cos- — ^  j  ( 


qci 


sP^v 


These  formulEe  embrace,  as  a  particular  case,  the  solution  already 
given  in  Art.  28  for  q  =  4.. 

Example. 
The  following  values  of  n  ^  _B  —  ji  were  obtained  from  the 
readings  of  two  opposite  microscopes  of  the  meridian  circle  of 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy: 


" 

, 

' 

. 

' 

. 

. 

» 

0= 

—  10".7 

90" 

—  20".5 

ISO- 

-  21".8 

270° 

_  0".0 

10 

11  .6 

100 

20  .7 

ISO 

18  .3 

280 

I  .3 

20 

12  .8 

110 

21  .0 

200 

16  .4 

290 

2  .4 

30 

14  .7 

120 

21  .2 

210 

11  .8 

300 

4  .6 

40 

16  .3 

130 

22  .8 

220 

7  .8 

310 

5  .1 

60 

17  .3 

140 

24  .7 

230 

4  .8 

320 

7  .4 

60 

18  .6 

150 

23  .4 

240 

1  .9 

330 

9  .4 

70 

18  .1 

160 

22.5 

250 

-  2  .0 

340 

11  .7 

80 

19  .7 

170 

22  .3 

260 

+  0  ,3 

350 

11  .6 

"We  have  here  a  =  36,  and 


27r 


10°  :  so  that  - 


■ely 


0°,  10°,  20°,  &c.     "Wo  find,  first,  by  taking  the  sum  of  all  the 
values  of  n, 

36  a  =  —  476" .2  o.  =  —  13".23 

and   hence  the   distance   of    the    microscope   _B   from   A   was 

119°  59'  w.n. 

To  find  qe  sin  P,  we  multiply  each  n  by  the  cosine  of  the  angle 
to  which  it  belongs,  and  add  the  products.     In  like  manner, 
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qe  COS  P  is  found  by  multiplying  each  n  by  tlio  sine  of  the  aiiglo 
to  which  it  belongs,  and  adding  the  products.*  "We  thus  form 
the  following  table,  in  which,  for  brevity,  we  put  naosz 
and  Tiainz  for  the   quantities  denoted  in  our  formula;  (23)  by 


• 

»»., 

..ta. 

0= 

— 10"70 

—  0".00 

10 

—  11  .42 

~  2  .01 

20 

—  12  .03 

-  4  .38 

80 

—  12  .73 

—  7  .35 

40 

—  12  .49 

-  10  .48 

50 

—  11  .12 

—  13  .25 

60 

—  9  .25 

—  16  .02 

70 

-  6  .19 

—  17  .01 

80 

—  3  .42 

—  19  .40 

90 

0  .00 

-  20  .60 

100 

+  3  ,69 

—  20  .39 

110 

+  7  .18 

—  19  .73 

120 

+  10  .60 

—  18  .36 

130 

+  14  .66 

—   17  .47 

140 

+  18  .92 

—  15  .88 

150 

-1-  20  .26 

-  11  .70 

160 

+  21  .14 

-   7  .70 

170 

+  21  .96 

—  3  .87 

Sums 

+  28  .96 

—  225  .60 

. 

,„„ 

,,1.. 

180° 

+  21". 80 

+  0".00 

190 

+  18  .02 

H-  3  .18 

200 

+  15  .41 

+  5  .01 

210 

+  10  .22 

+  6  .90 

220 

+  6  .98 

+  5  .01 

230 

+  2  .76 

+  3  .29 

240 

+  0  .95 

+  1  .65 

250 

+     0   ;68 

+  1  .88 

260 

—  0  .05 

-  0  .30 

270 

0  .00 

0  .00 

280 

—  0  .23 

+  1  .28 

290 

—  0  .82 

+  2  .26 

300 

—    2  .25 

+  3  .90 

310 

—  3  .28 

+  3  .91 

320 

-  6  .67 

+  4  .76 

330 

-  8  .14 

+  4  .70 

340 

-  10  .99 

+  4  .00 

360 

-  11  .42 

+  2  .01 

+  32  .97 

+  53  .04 

+    28".96  +  32".9r  =  +    6r'.93  log    1.7919 

—  225  .50  +  53  .04  =  —  172  .46  log  m2.2367 

P  =  160=  15'  log  tati  P  n9.5552 

e=      5".09  log36e        2.2630 

ce  z^=  0°,  we  have  E=  P,  and  ea«h  reading  of  the 
A  requires  the  correction,  for  eccentricity, 

+  5".09  sin  (3  +  160*'  15')  (24) 


*  The  seTBral  products  may  te  taken  ty  ingpeotion  from  a  traverae  taMc,  by  enter- 
ing the  table  with  the  angle  s  asa  "bearing"  and  with  n  as  a  "distance,"  and  taking 
out  the  con-espondiiig  "difference  of  lafitude"  and  "departure,"  which  will  be, 
reBpeotiTely,  the  products  required  in  forming  jcsinPand  qsaosP. 


Then,  sii 
microscope 
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ELLTPTICITY    01'    THE    MVOT    OP    THE   ALIDADE. 

33.  If  the  pivot  of  the  alidade  is  the  horizontal  axis  of  a 
vertical  circle,  aa  in  tlie  ease  of  some  meridian  circles,  or  if,  as 
in  other  cases,  the  alidade  is  fixed  to  a  pier  while  the  pivot  of 
the  horizontal  axis  of  the  circle  revolves  in  a  V,  then  any  defect 
in  the  pivot,  which  renders  a  section  at  right  angles  to  its  axis 
other  than  a  circle,  will  cause  the  centre  of  the  alidade  to  vary 
its  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  graduated  circle  during  a 
revolution  of  the  instrument.  If  the  section  of  the  pivot  is  any 
reffuhr  figure,  the  variations  in  the  readings  of  a  single  micra- 
Beope  may  be  regarded  as  a  fiinetion  of  the  division  (z)  which  is, 
under  the  microscope,  and  the  correction  of  this  reading  may  be 
denoted  \)y  ip  {z).  The  correction  of  the  reading  of  the  opposite 
microscope  must  he  —  ^  {z).  In  order  to  investigate  the  fonn  of 
the  pivotwithout  involving  the  eri'ore  of  eccentricity  or  of  gradua- 
tion, let  us  denote  the  correction  of  the  division  z  for  botJi  tliese 
errors  hy  ij/  (s),  and  that  of  the  division  180°  +  z,  which  is  under 
the  opposite  microscope,  hy  i^  (180°  +  z).  Then,  A  and  B  being 
the  readings  of  the  microscopes,  and  180°+ a  their  constant 
distance  from  each  other,  we  have 

z'  =^z  +  B  ~  «.    — J.  (3)++  (180°  +  z) 
whence 

0=^5— ^  —  a  —  2¥'(s)  —  4(s)+'^  (180°  4-  z) 

Now,  let  the  division  180°  +  2  be  brought  under  the  microscope 
A,  and  let  A'  and  B'  he  the  microscope  readings ;  then  we  have 
the  true  reading  z"  by  the  equations 

£"=180°+^  +  ,4'  +  pCISO^  +  s)-!-  4(180°  +  z) 

s"=180   +s  +  JS'— a  —  f(180''  +  s)+ 4(2) 

whence 

0  =  .B'  — -A'— a  —  2p(180°  +  ^)  +  +  (3)---j,(]80°+5) 

therefore,  if  we  put 

,i(5  — A  +  B'—A')  =  n' 
wo  have 

m'  =  o  +  f  (s)  +  f  (180°  4-  z)  (25) 

the  errors  of  eccentricity  and  of  graduation  being  wholly  elimi- 
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Dated,  The  form  of  the  function  if  is  yet  to  be  determined; 
since,  however,  it  neeesaarilj  retnrna  to  the  same  value  after  one 
complete  revolution,  we  may  assume  for  it  a  genera!  peiiodic 
aeries,  namely : 

^(2)  =  /'sin(s  +  i^')  +  /"sin(2^+7i"')+/"'em(32+i?"')+&c. 

in  which/',  F',f",  F",f"'^  T?"\  &c.  are  constants.   Hence  also 

^(180°4-s)=^~/'8inC3+^')+/"«in(22+^")— /'"sm(S3+i^"')+&e. 

and 

S.(s)  +  y(180=  +  5)=2/"sin(22+i^")  +  2/"8mC45  +  F")+&e-    (26) 

The  combination  of  two  readings  180°  apart  gives,  therefore, 
the  equation  of  condition 

»'  =  o  4-  2/"  ein  (%z  +  F"-)  +  2/"  aiti  (-U  +  -P")  +  &c.      (27) 

If  we  have  read  the  circle  at  2y  equidistant  points,  so  that  the 
number  of  such  equations  is  q,  then  the  values  of  z  are  success- 
ively 0,  -.  — — '—!  and  the  general  form  of  the  equation 

of  condition  is 

B'„  =  o+2/"8in(m-~  +  i^"]  +  2/'''sin/m.— -[-/'■''W&c.    (28) 

m  being  taken  from  0  to  5  —  1,  If  we  treat  these  equations  by 
the  method  of  least  squares,  we  shall  readily  find,  by  the  aid  of 
the  theorems  of  Art.  31, 

qf  sin  F"  =  A  W.^  eoa  m  -  —  j 

'^"— (<---|) 

qf^'' QQS.F'"  =I.[v!   sin  m-  — I 
„  \    ™  S  / 

&e.  &c. 
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Example. 
To  investigate  the  form  of  the  alidade  pivot  of  the  meridian 
circle,  in  the  example  of  Art.  32,  the  readings  there  given  are 
combined  as  follows : 


= 

B  —  A 

B'—  A' 

«' 

' 

B  —  A 

B'—  A' 

n' 

0° 

-  10",  7 

-21".8 

- 16".25 

90° 

-20".5 

~    0".O 

-  10".25 

10 

11  .6 

18  .3 

14  .95 

100 

20  .7 

1  .3 

11  .00 

20 

12  .8 

16  .4 

14  .60 

110 

21  .0 

2  .4 

11  .70 

30 

14  .7 

11  .8 

13  .25 

120 

21  .2 

4  .5 

12  .85 

40 

16  .3 

7  ,8 

12  .05 

130 

22  .8 

5  .1 

13  .95 

50 

17  .3 

4  .3 

10  .80 

140 

24  .7 

7  .4 

16  .05 

60 

18  .5 

1  ,Q 

10  .20 

150 

23  .4 

9  .4 

16  .40 

70 

18  .1 

-  2  .0 

10  .05 

160 

22  .5 

11.7 

17  .10 

80 

19  .7 

+  0  .3 

9.70 

170 

22  .3 

11.6 

16  .95 

Since  here  q  =  18,  the  snm  of  the  values  of  w'  gives 


Then,  with  the  aid  of  a  traverse  table,  we  find  the 
n'  C08  2^  and  n'  sin  2z,  aa  below : 


' 

•'™"2' 

«'8m2a 

• 

7i'Of>s2? 

.■.1.2> 

0° 

- 16".26 

—  C'.OO 

90= 

+  10".25 

+  0".00 

10 

- 14  .05 

—   5  .12 

100 

+ 10  .34 

+  3  .76 

20 

—  11  .18 

-  9  .38 

110 

+  8  .96 

+  7  .52 

30 

—  6  .63 

— 11  .48 

120 

+  6  .43 

+  11  .13 

40 

—  2  .09 

- 11  .87 

130 

+  2  .42 

+ 13  .74 

50 

+  1  .88 

—  10  .64 

140 

-  2  .79 

+ 15  .81 

60 

+  5  .10 

—  8  .83 

150 

-  8  .20 

+ 14  .20 

70 

+  7  .70 

—  6  .46 

160 

-  IS  .10 

+ 10  .99 

80 
gums 

+  9  .12 

—  3  .32 

170 

—  15  .93 

+  5  .80 

—  26  .40 

-  67  .10 

—  1  .62 

+  82  .95 

18  fain  J"' =—    28".02 

18/"co8i^"=+    15  .85 

F"  =       299°  30' 

f"^  1".79 

Vol.  II.— 4 


log  nl.4475 

log    1.2000 

.og  tan  F"  JiO.2475 

log  18/"    1.5078 
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in  the  same  mamier,  we  find,  from  the  sums  of  tlie  products 
n'  cos  4^  and  n'  sin  4z, 

18/''einF''=  +  0".15 

18/''co8ii"'=  +  2".0O 

F"=      4°  17' 

/"^       0".ll 

Hence  we  have 

<P (z)-\-'p (180°+  ^)=3",68 sin  (2 s+299=  30')+0".22 sin  {Az-\-l°  17')  (30) 

The  term  in  iz  is  so  smaJl  that  we  may  suppose  that  it  proceeds 
from  the  accidental  errors  of  reading,  and  irregidariiks  of  the 
pivot,  and  we  may,  therefore,  disregard  it,  as  well  as  tJie  subse- 
quent terms  in  62,  &c. 

Bessel  has  shown*  that  if  the  section  of  a  pivot  which  rests  in 
aV  is  an  ellipse,  the  centre  of  this  ellipse  will,  as  the  instrument 
revolves,  move  in  the  arc  of  a  circle  the  centre  of  which  is  the 
angular  point  of  theV;  that  during  a  complete  revolution  the 
centre  of  the  ellipse  describes  this  arc  four  times, — twice  forwards 
and  twice  backwards ;  and  that  the  effect  of  this  motion  upon 
the  reading  of  a  single  microscope  is  expressed  by  a  term  de- 
pending upon  2z. 

Hence,  the  last  term  of  (30)  being  neglected,  the  remaining 
term  may  be  regarded  as  the  effect  of  ellipticity  of  the  pivot,  and, 
since  we  must  then  have  (p{z)  =  f  (180°  -\-z  ),  it  follows  that 

(p(/)=  1".79  sin(2£  +  299°  30')  (31) 

Upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  pivot  is  elliptical,  the  observed 
values  of  n'  should  satisfy  the  equation  (27),  which  in  the 
present  case  becomes 

n'=  —  13".23  +  3".58  sin  (2s  +  209=  30') 

at  least  within  the  errors  of  reading.  To  show  tliat  this 
hypothesis  explains  the  observations  in  the  present  ease  suffi- 
ciently well,  the  following  comparison  is  made,  in  which  the 
value  of  n'  computed  by  the  preceding  formula  is  denoted  by 
C,  the  observed  value  by  0,  the  residual  error,  or  0  —  C,  by  v. 

*  Aetronomische  BBohachtangen  avf  der  Steniviarie  in  Konig'berg,  Vol.  I.  p.  lii. 
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" 

^ 

" 

™ 

0« 

—  16".  25 

—  16".  85 

+  O'MO 

0.0100 

10 

U   .95 

15  .55 

+  0  .60 

.36001 

20 

14  .60 

14  .48 

-0  .12 

.0144 

30 

13  .25 

13  .26 

+  0  .01 

.0001 

40 

12  .05 

12  .03 

-0  .02 

.0004 

60 

JO  .80 

10  .S5 

+  0  .15 

.0226 1 

60 

10  .20 

10  .15 

—  0  .05 

.0025 

70 

10  .05 

9  .71 

—  0  .34 

.1156 

80 

9.70 

9  .70 

0  .00 

.0000 

0 

^ 

" 

"" 

— 10".25 

— 10".  u 

-r.i4 

0.0196 

11  .00 

10  .91 

—  0  .09 

.0081 

11  .70 

11  .98 

+  0.28 

.0784 

12  .85 

13  .20 

+  0.36 

.1225 

13  .95 

14  .43 

+  0.48 

.2304 

16  .05 

15  .51 

-0  .54 

.2916 

16  .40 

16  .31 

—  0  ,09 

.0081 

17  .10 

16  .75 

—  0  .85 

.1226 

16  .or 

16  .70 

—  0  .19 

.0361 

If  we  denote  the  mean  error  of  a  single  observed  value  of  n' 
by  e,  we  have  (Appendix,  Method  of  Least  Squares),  q  being  the 
number  of  obscrvationa, 


H 


1.4428  _ 
17~  ~  "  "" 

and  this  quantity  also  expresses  the  mean  error  of  a  single 
reading  of  one  microscope  of  this  instriiraent.  This  mean  error 
of  a  reading  was  also  found  by  comparing  a  number  of  successive 
readings  of  the  same  microscope  on  the  same  division,  which 
gave  0".36 :  so  that  the  agreement  of  the  above  computed  and 
observed  values  of  n'  is  even  closer  than  is  necessary  to  sustain 
the  hypothesis  of  an  elliptical  form  of  the  pivot.  It  is  also  evi- 
dent that  the  addition  of  the  term  0".22  sin  (42  +  4°  17')  of  (30) 
would,  but  slightly  reduce  the  mean  error  of  n'. 

34.  The  error  introduced  by  the  ellipticity  of  the  pivot,  hke 
that  produced  by  the  eccentricity  of  the  circle,  is  fuliy  eliminated 
by  taking  the  mean  of  the  readings  of  a  pair  of  opposite  micro- 
scopes. If,  however,  the  arms  of  the  alidade,  carrying  the 
microscc(pe8,  do  not  preserve  a  constant  inclination  to  the  horizon 
during  a  revolution  of  the  inatniment,  the  readings  of  both 
microscopes  will  be  increased  or  diminished  by  the  whole 
amount  of  the  change  of  inclination,  and,  consequently,  their 
mean  will  involve  the  same  error.  A  level  placed  on  the  ahdade 
is  usually  employed  to  determine  these  changes  of  inclination, 
and  the  readings  are  finally  corrected  according  to  its  indications. 

ERRORS    OF    GRADUATION. 

35,  -Errors  of  graduation  of  a  divided  circle  may  be  either 
remlar  or  accidental. 
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The  regular  or  periodic  errors  are  those  which  recur  at  regular 
intervals  according  to  some  law,  and  which  may,  therefore, 
be  expressed  as  functions  of  the  reading  itself.  Even  the  error 
of  eccentricity,  above  considered,  may  be  treated  as  such  a 
periodic  error  of  graduation,  since  its  effect  upon  the  reading 
(2)  is  the  same  as  if  the  gi'aduation  everywhere  required  the 
correction  e  sin  [z  -\-  M).  The  sum  of  all  the  corrections  for  such 
periodic  errors,  regarded  as  a  function  of  the  reading  (z),  and 
denoted  hy  i^  {2),  must  have  the  general  form 

^,(3)=M'8in(s  +  0'')+M"siii(22  +  £/")+M"'sin(3^+t"")  +  &c.   (32) 

in  which  u',  V,  u",  U",  &e.  are  constants.  The  shorter  the 
period  of  any  error,  the  higher  is  the  mnltiple  of  z  in  the  term 
representing  it. 

Wow,  let  the  circle  be  read  by  q  microscopes  at  q  equidistant 
points,  namely,  at  all  the  points  expressed  by 


m  being  taken  successively  0,  1,  2,  3 (g-  —  1),  and  z  being 

the  reading  of  the  first  microscope ;  then  we  shall  have,  for  the 
correction  of  anyone  of  these  microscopes,  the  general  expression 

The  discussion  of  this  series  will  be  abridged  if  wc  express  it 
under  the  following  general  form : 

ill  which  p  is  successively  1,  2,  3,  Ac,  and  I^  denotes  the  sum 
of  all  the  terms  thus  found.     Developing  the  sine,  this  gives 

4  (^J^J,^*  Bin  (j)^  +  &'W)eoem-^+rM"''>  cos  (j)3+ &'(!■>)  sinm-?^ 

The  mean  of  the  q  microscopes  will,  therefore,  require  the  cor- 
rection 


n 

:=.  5  J 
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But  we  have  (Art.  31),  from  m  —  0  to  m  =  g  ^  1,  i'  sin  m  -  -^  =  0 
iu  all  cases ;  and  also  2"  cos  m  ■  ~ — -  =  0,  except  when  p  is  a  mul- 
tiple of  q,  ovp  =  rq,  in  which  case  this  latter  sum  is  eq^nal  to  q. 
Henee  all  the  terms  of  the  above  expression  which  do  not  vanish 
are  expressed  hy  the  formula 

-  Y'~\  CO  =  S^  «'"'>  sin  (rqz  +  ^7"^')  (33) 

r  being  successively  the  integers  1,  2,  3 ;  whence  the  fol- 
lowing important  theorem ;  7'ke  terms  of  the  periodic  series  not 
eliminated  by  taking  the  mean  of  q  equidistant  microscopes  are  those 
only  which  involve  the  multiples  of  qz. 

Thus,  the  mean  of  two  microscopes  requires  a  correction  of 
the  form 

M"sin(2^+(7")+M'-sin(4s+;7'")  +  &c,; 

the  mean  of  three  microscopes,  the  coiTectioa 

u'"  ain  (3^  +  V")  +  W'  sin  (62  +  F~')  +  &g.; 

the  mean  of  four  microscopes,  the  correction 

M'"sm(42  -f-J7L')+  M-"i8inC8^-f-E7'»')  +  &e. 
&c.  &c. 

36.  The  values  of  the  terms  of  the  periodic  series  which  are 
eliminated  by  means  of  a  number  of  microscopes  may  be  found 
from  the  readings  of  these  microscopes  themselves.  Thus,  for 
two  microscopes,  the  readings  of  which  at  the  divisions  z  and 
z  -\-  180°  are  A  and  B,  and  whose  angular  distance  is  180°  4-  *, 
we  have 

■2'^2  +  ^-a  -f +(s-|-  180=)-i.(s) 

'n  which  f  [z)  is  the  correction  for  the  form  of  the  pivot  (Art.  33); 
Hence,  putting  B^  A  ^  n,  we  have 

«  =  a  4-  +  (2)  -  +  (s  +  180=)  +  2f  (3) 
But  we  have 

and  hence,  substituting  z  -{•  180°  for  z, 

4(s+180°)=—M'ain(5+ ;/')+«"  sin  (2£+f7")—M"'stn(33  +  (7"')+&e. 
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For  55(3)  WO  have  already  found  the  form /"sin  (2z  +  F"\  and 
therefore  the  value  of  n  beeomea 

n^^+2u'sm(z-\-  U')-\-2f"&\a(2z-\-F")-\-2u"'sm{^3-\rU"')+&c.  (34) 
The  readings  heing  made  for  successive  values  of  z  expressed 
generally  by 


we  have  q  equations  of  condition  of  the  form 

«„  =  a  +  2M'sm(m-^  +  0-')  +  2/"sm(m.^  +  J'")  +  &c.   (35) 


m  being  taken  equal  to  0,  1,  2,  3 ....  y  —  1,  auccessively.     The 
solution  of  these  equations  by  the  method  of  least  squares  gives 


qu 


1  U' 


qu'  cos  TJ'  ^^  i'l 

qf"  sin  F"  ~  2'l 

qf"  COB  F"  ^  £\ 

qu"'sm  U"'=Z\ 

qu'"  GOB  £/'"=  S\ 
&c. 


2-k\ 
H  sin  m I  =;  ^  (»   sin    2  ) 

if       ^  ■" 

ji   cos  m.- —  1^3=^'  (n    cos  2^  ") 
q  1  ^  ""  ""^ 

.^sin..-L^)^.-(n„.in20 
n  cosm,  — l^i'Cn  cos  32  ) 


Example. 
The  values  of  n  given  on  page  45  for  thirty-six  readings  of  the 
Meridian  Circle  of  the  Naval  Academy  give,  by  the  preceding 
formulie,  a  =  —  13".23  and 


t7"'=160=15', 


F"  =  299°  31)', 
/"=      1".79, 


U'"  =  68=  19' 


The  difference  of  tlie  readings  of  the  two  microscopes  A  and  -B 
of  this  circle  is  therefore  represented  by  the  formula 

n  =  ~  13".23  4-  10".18  sin  (s  +  160°  15')  +  3".58  sin  (2s  +  299°  30') 
+  l".38sin(33+    68°  19') 
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,  of  which  the  terms  in  z  and  2^  of  course  agree  with  those  before 
found  for  the  eccentricity  and  for  the  ellipticity  of  the  pivot  of 
the  alidade. 

If  now  we  compute  the  values  of  n  by  this  formula  for  every 
10°,  we  shall  find  that  they  agree  with  the  observed  values  given 
on  page  45  within  quantities  which  in  almost  every  instance 
are  less  than  1",  From  this  agreement  we  may  presume  that 
this  circle  is  very  accurately  graduated  throughout. 

37.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  terms  of  the  periodic  series  which 
do  not  involve  the  multiples  of  4z  can  be  found  from  the  .read- 
ings of  four  microscopes.  If  J.,  C,  B,  D  are  these  readings  at 
the  divisions  2,  3  +  90°,  2  +  180°,  z  +  270°  respectively,  and  if 
180°  +  a  is  the  distance  of  the  microscope  B  from  A,  while 
180°  +  )-  ie  that  of  D  from  C,  then  the  mean  of  the  readings  of 
A  and  B  gives 

=  z  +  i(A  +  i;)— U  +  M"8in(2s+(7")  +  M"'ein(42  +  r^')+&c. 

and,  consequently  {exchanging  z  for  z  +  90°),  the  mean  of  the 
readings  of  (7  and  D  gives 

Taking  the  difference  of  these  equations,  and  putting 
n  =  iiC^I))~i{A  +  B) 

we  have  the  equation  of  condition 

n  =  ii  +  2M"sin(2ir +E/")+  SW'ein  (63  +  CT-')  +  &c.       (36) 

and  from  the  q  equations  of  this  form  we  derive  ji,  m",  U",  &c. 
by  the  process  already  employed, 
The  terms  in  2  and  Ss  may  be  found  from  either  pair  of  micro- 
s  in  the  preceding  article. 


38.  The  aecidaital  errors  of  graduation  are  those  which  follow 
no  regular  law,  and  may  with  equal  probability  occur  at  any 
given  division  with  either  the  positive  or  the  negative  sign.  An 
error  of  this  kind  in  any  division  is  to  be  regarded  as  peculiar  to 
that  division,  and,  therefore,  as  having  no  analytical  connection 
with  other  errors  of  the  same  kind.     The  use  of  a  number  of 
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microscopes  tends  to  reduce  the  effect  of  such  erroi's,  without 
entirely  eliminating  them ;  for  (aa  in  Art  24)  if  sis  the  probable 
accidental  error  of  a  division,  the  probable  accidental  error  in 
the  mean  of  m  microscopes  will  be  — — - 

The  general  character  of  the  graduation,  as  to  ita  freedom 
from  accidental  errors,  may  be  judged  of  by  comparing  the 
values  of  the  n  of  the  preceding  articles,  computed  from  the 
terms  of  the  periodic  series,  with  tlieir  obsei'ved  values.  The 
differences  will  be  composed  of  both  errors  of  reading  and  acci- 
dental errors,  which  may  be  separated  by  employing  an  inde- 
pendent determination  of  the  probable  error  of  reading.  Thus, 
if  we  have  n^  B  —  A,  and  have  found  the  probable  error  of  an 
observed  value  of  n  to  be  e,  and  then,  if  we  put 

£j  ::^  the  probable  error  of  a  single  reading, 
Ej  ^=   "  "  "        '■'    division, 

the  probable  error  of  either  A  ot  B  will  be  -[/{^^  +  e/),  and  that 
ot  B  —  A  will  be  ]/2  (e^=  -\-  s/),  whence 

which  will  determine  e^  when  e  and  s.^  have  been  found. 

39.  The  accidental  error  of  any  division  of  the  circle  may  be 
directly  found  by  means  of  an  additional  microscope  which  can 
be  set  and  securely  clamped  at  any  given  distance  fi-om  the 
regular  or  fixed  microscopes.  Let  us  denote  this  movable 
microscope  by  M,  and  let  it  be  proposed  to  determine  the  error 
of  the  division  z.  Bring  the  division  0°  under  the  microscope 
Ay  and  clamp  the  movable  microscope  M  over  the  division  z. 
Let  the  true  angular  distance  of  M  from  A  (which  is  as  yet 
unknown)  be  denoted  by  z  +  fi,  and  let  the  readings  of  the  two 
microscopes,  referred  to  the  divisions  0  and  z  respectively,  be 
called  A  and  M,  then,  z  denoting  the  nominal  value  and  z'  the 
true  value  of  the  arc  from  0  to  ;;,  we  shall  have 

and  the  correction  of  the  graduation  z  will  be 

or  rather,  since  every  division  (and,  therefore,  0°  included)  may 
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be  regarded  as  in  error,  tliis  will  be  the  difiereiico  of  the  correc- 
tions of  the  graduations  0  and  z,  and  we  raay  write 

^  (ir)  -  V  (0)  -  /.  ^  iM-  A)  (37) 

in  which  f  [z)  denotes  the  total  correction  of  a  division  for  both 
periodic  and  accidental  errors.  The  periodic  errors  being  known 
from  previous  investigation,  the  accidental  error  may  be  separated. 
Now,  to  find  the  constant  distance  fi,  we  resort  to  the  well 
known  method  of  repetition.  First,  bring  any  arbitrarily  selected 
division  Z  under  the  microscope  A,  then  Z  -\-  z  will  be  under 
M;  let  the  readings  of  the  two  microaeopes  be  A'  and  M'  re- 
spectively. Then  bring  the  division  Z  -\-  z  under  A,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  division  2+22  under  M,  and  let  the  readings  be 
A"  and  M".  In  this  way,  let  m  repetitions  be  made,  the  micro- 
scope A  being  successively  placed  upon  the  divisions  Z,  Z  -\-  z, 

Z  +  2z, Z  -{-  (m  —  1)  2,  and  M  successively  upon  Z  +  z, 

Z  +  2z,  Z  +  Sz, Z  +  mz;  then  we  have,  as  in  (37), 

p(Z+z  )~-p(Z)  =i.~(M'   ~A'  ) 

f(^Z+2z)-f{Z^    z)^^~{M"  ~A") 
^(^■-f-  32)~-  ¥>(2-j-  2a)==/»  -^{M"'-~A"') 

The  mean  of  all  these  equations  is 

-  yiZ^mz)—<p(Zy\  =  !J.  —  ~S{M—A) 

If  the  number  m  is  large,  the  mth  part  of  the  difference  of  the 
accidental  errors  of  the  extreme  divisions  Z  and  Z  -\-  wz  may  be. 
regarded  as  evanescent,  and  then,  if  we  regard  the  first  member 
as  composed  only  of  the  periodic  errors  already  found,  we  shall 
have 

I'-^-S  {M  _  A)  +  i  £4-  (^  +  m^)  -  4  (Z)-]  (38) 

where  the  function  4'  denotes  a  periodic  error,  as  in  Ai-t.  35.  If 
this  process  be  repeated  a  number  of  times,  each  time  commencing 
at  a  different  division,  the  mean  of  alt  the  values  of  jx  may  be 
regarded  as  entirely  free  from  the  effect  of  the  accidental  errors 
of  tlie  first  and  last  divisions.  Thus,  ft  being  found,  the  correc- 
tion of  the  division  [z)  becomes  known  by  (37). 

If  z  is  an  aliquot  part  of  the  circumference  =  — -  we  shall  have 
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(piZ+  mz)  ^  If  (Z),  since  we  have  returned,  to  the  same  division ; 
and  the  value  of  /i  is  tlien  rigorously 

ix  =  -l(M—A-) 

Thus,  the  fixed  microscopes  tliemselvea,  whose  distance  is  — . 
may  he  at  once  employed  in  this  manner  (without  an  additioiiai 
microscope)  to  determine  the  errors  of  the  divisions  whose 
mutual  distance  is  — ■  If  then  we  have  four  fixed  microscopes 
and  one  movable  one  Jf  placed  at  the  distance  z  from  A,  we  shall 
be  able  to  find  :  1st,  the  errors  of  the  four  cardinal  divisions  0°, 
90°,  180°,  and  270°,  by  the  fixed  microscopes;  2d,  the  errors  of 
the  divisions  z,  90°  +  z,  180°  +  z,  270°  +  z,  by  placing  the  micro- 
scope A  sueceesfirily  upon  0°,  90°,  180°,  and  270°,  and  reading  M; 
3d,  the  errors  of  the  divisions  90°  — z,  180°  — 2,  270°  — z,  and 
360°  —  z,  by  placing  M  successively  upon  90°,  180°,  270°,  and 
360°,  and  reading  A.  Thus,  after  the  errors  of  the  four  cardinal 
divisions  are  known,  the  operation  just  described  gives  the  errors 
of  eight  divisions.  A  second  operation  with  the  microscope  M 
at  the  distance  z^  from  A  gives  in  like  manner  the  errors  of  eight 
more  divisions,  ±  z„  90°  ±  z„  180°  dz  z^,  270°  ±  z,;  and,  more- 
over, the  errors  of  the  divisions  ±  z  dz  z^,  90°  ±  z  ±  z^,  180°  ±  z 
±  2j,  270°  zt  z  ±  z,,  by  placing  the  microscope  A  over  ±  z, 
90°  ±  z,  &c.  successively  while  M  is  over  ±  z  +  Z-,,  90°  zt  z  +  z^, 
&c,,  or  placing  Jf  over  ±  z,  90°  ±  z,  &c.  successively  while  A  is 
over  ±  z  —  Zj,  90°  ±  z  —  2[,  &c.  By  judiciously  combining  all 
the  observations  of  this  kind,  the  corrections  of  each  degree  of 
the  circle  may  be  fomid. 

In  order  to  eliminate  the  effect  of  changes  in  the  angular 
distance  of  the  fixed  and  movable  microscopes  occurring  during 
the  observations  and  produced  chiefly  by  changes  of  temperature, 
it  ia  proper  to  repeat  each  series  of  observations  at  a  given  dis- 
tance z  backwards,  commencing  this  repetition  by  placing  the 
movable  microscope  M  over  the  last  division  Z  -\-  mz  and  the 
fixed  one  A  over  Z  +  (m  —  l)z,  and  so  returning  to  the  firet 
assumed  division  Z.  Also  tlie  readings  on  the  eight  divisions  to 
be  determined  should  be  made  several  times,  say,  once  before 
the  first  or  forward  repetition  series,  again,  between  the  two 
repetition  series,  and  finally,  after  the  second  or  backward  repe- 
tition series.     Thus,  the  whole  operation  will  embrace 
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1st.   Observations  on  the  eigiit  divisions, 

2d.    Repetition  series  forwards, 

3d.    Observations  on  the  eight  divielona, 

4th.  Eepetition  series  backwards, 

5th.  Observations  on  the  eight  divisions. 

By  this  symmetrical  arrangement,  the  mean  of  the  three  lieter- 
minatioiia  of  the  errors  of  the  eight  divisions  coiTesponds  to  the 
mean  state  of  tlie  apparatus  as  found  from  tlie  mean  of  the  two 
repetition  series.* 

THE    FILAU    MICROMETER. 

40.  For  the  measurement  of  small  angles,  not  greater  than 
the  angular  breadth  of  the  held  of  the  telescope,  graduated  eu-- 
cles  may  be  wholly  dispensed  with,  and  a  micrometer  attached 
to  the  eye  end  of  the  telescope  may  bo  substituted  with  great 
advantage  both  in  respect  of  accuracy  and  facility  of  manipula- 
tion. Indeed,  for  many  purposes  to  which  the  micrometer  is 
adapted,  divided  circles  are  entirely  out  of  the  qnestion ;  for 
example,  the  measurement  of  the  angular  distance  between  the 
two  components  of  a  double  star. 

Mierometera,  however,  are  very  frequently  used  in  combina- 
tion with  graduated  circles ;  as  in  the  meridian  circle. 

41.  The  filar  micrameier  is  the  same  in  principle  as  the  micro- 
meter employed  in  the  reading  microscope  (Art.  21),  only  more 
elaborate  and  complete  when  intended  to  be  used  at  the  focus 
of  a  large  telescope.  It  is  variously  constructed,  according  to 
the  instrument  with  which  it  is  to  bo  connected.  A  veiy  com- 
mon form  which  involves  tlie  essential  features  of  all  the  others 
is  sketched  in  Plate  II.  Fig.  3,  where  the  outside  plate  and  the 
eye  piece  are  removed  and  the  field  of  view  exhibited.  The 
plate  aa  is  permanently  attached  to  the  eye  end  of  the  telescope 
tube  at  right  angles  to  the  optical  axis.  The  plate  66,  carrying 
the  thread  mm,  slides  upon  aa,  and  is  moved  by  the  screw  B. 
The  plate  cc,  can-ying  the  thread  nn,  slides  upon  hh,  and  is 
moved  by  the  screw  C.     The  threads  are  at  right  angles  to  the 

*  This  procesa,  which  is  due  (o  Bessel,  will  be  found  more  fully  discussed  in  the 
Kiinigaherg  Observations,  Vol.  V!I.,  and  in  the  Astron.  Naeh.,  Noa.  481  and  482.  See 
also  C.  A.  F.  Peters,  Unter'^ischu-ng  der  Thdlu-ngaf elder  des  Ertdsckcn  Verticalkreises 
dur  PuUowaer  Slernwaile  [St,  Petersburg,  184S) ;  and  HakseM  in  the  Aalroi.  Nack., 
No.  3S8. 
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direction  of  the  motion  produced  by  the  screws.  Their  dis- 
tance apart  is  clianged  ouly  by  the  screw  C,  which  carries  a  large 
graduated  head,  by  means  of  which  this  distance  is  measured. 
The  screw  B  merely  shifts  the  whole  apparatus  bb,  so  that  the 
threads  may  be  carried  to  any  part  of  the  field  of  view,  A 
notched  scale  in  the  field  of  yiew,  the  notches  of  which  are  at 
the  same  distance  apart  as  the  threads  of  the  screw  C,  ia  at^ 
taehed  either  to  the  plate  bb,  or  to  the  plate  cc  (in  the  figure,  to 
the  latter) ;  in  either  case  the  number  of  notches  between  the 
threads  indicates  the  whole  number  of  revolutions  of  the  screw 
by  which  the  threads  are  separated,  while  tJie  graduated  head 
of  C  indicates  the  fraction  of  a  revolution.  Finally,  at  least 
one  thread  is  stretched  across  the  middle  of  the  field  at  right 
angles  to  the  micrometer  threads :  sometimes  three  or  more 
equidistant  and  parallel  threads ;  these  are  usually  attached  to 
the  plate  bb.  In  micrometer  measures  the  thread  mm  usually 
remains  fixed  while  nn  moves :  the  former  is  therefore  usually 
called  the  Jixed  thread,  and  the  latter  the  movable  thread.  The 
threads  at  right  angles  to  these  are  called  transverse  threads; 
sometimes  transit  threads. 

That  portion  of  the  telescope  to  which  the  micrometer  is  im- 
mediately attached  is  a  tube  which  both  slides-  and  revolves 
within  the  main  tube  of  the  telescope,  so  that  (by  sliding)  the 
plane  of  the  threads  may  be  accurately  placed  in  the  focus  of 
the  object  glass,  and  (by  revolving)  the  threads  may  be  made  to 
take  any  required  direction. 

To  measure  directly  tlie  angular  distance  between  two  objects 
whose  images  are  seen  in  the  field,  we  have  first  to  revolve  the 
whole  micrometer  until  the  middle  transverse  thread  passes 
through  the  two  objects;  then,  bringing  the  fixed  thread  upon 
one  of  the  objects  and  the  movable  thread  upon'the  other,  the 
distance  is  at  once  obtained  in  revolutions  and  pai-ts  of  a  revolu- 
tion of  the  micrometer  screw.  This  measure  is  then  to  be  re- 
duced to  seconds  of  arc,  for  which  pui-pose  the  angular  value 
of  a  revolution  of  the  screw  must  be  known. 

42.  To  find  the  angular  value  of  a  revolution  of  the  micrometer 
screw. — This  value  evidently  depends  not  only  upon  the  distance 
of  the  threads  of  the  screw,  but  also  upon  the  focal  length  of 
the  telescope,  since  the  greater  the  focal  length,  the  larger  will 
be  the  image  of  any  given  object. 
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A  FIEST  METHOD  of  fliidiiig  the  value  of  the  screw  is,  there- 
foi-e,  to  measure  the  focal  length,  F,  of  the  object  glass,  and  the 
distance,  m,  between  the  threads  of  the  screw  (which  is  done  hj 
counting  the  number  of  threads  to  an  inch) ;  then,  if  R  denotes 
the  angular  value  of  a  revolution,  we  have 

tan  JS  =  —  or  R  =  —-^—T,  C^'*) 

as  is  evident  from  Fig.  2,  p.  13,  where  we  may  suppose  dl,  at 
the  focus  of  the  lens  AB,  to  be  the  space  through  which  the 
micrometer  thread  is  moved  by  a  revolution  of  the  screw,  and 
the  angular  breadth  of  the  object  DL,  of  which  dl  is  tlie  image, 
to  he  DCL  ^  lOd,  and  Cm.  =  F,dl  =  m. 

43.  Becond  Method. — Measure  with  the  micrometer  any  pre- 
viously known  angle  A,  and  let  M  be  the  number  of  revolutions 
of  the  screw  in  the  measure ;  then,  assuming  that  the  middle 
point  of  A  is  observed  in  the  middle  of  the  field, 

„       2  tiin  iA  ,  Ti       ^  ,<n-. 

tan  B  =; or,  nearly,  Ji  ^  —  f40) 

The  sun's  apparent  horizontal  diameter  {sec  Vol.  I.  Art.  134) 
may  be  used  for  the  angle  A,  if  the  field  is  sufficiently  large  to 
embrace  the  whole  image  of  the  sun,  which,  however,  is  the 
case  only  with  small  instruments,  or  with  low  magnifying  powers. 

The  constellation  of  the  Pleiades  furnishes  pairs  of  stars  at 
various  distances,  suited  to  instruments  of  various  capacities: 
and  Eessbe  determined  their  distances  with  very  great  accuracy 
with  a  view  to  this  as  well  as  other  applications.* 

The  angle  A  in  (40)  is  the  apparent  angular  distance  measured, 
80  that,  when  two  stars  are  emploj'ed,  their  apparent  distance 
must  be  computed  by  subtracting  the  coiTection  for  refraction, 
for  which  see  Chapter  X. 

44.  Third  Method. — Point  the  telescope  at  a  star,  and  Jet  the 
micrometer  be  revolved  so  that  the  transverse  thread  will  coin- 
cide with  the  apparent  path  of  the  star  in  its  dinmal  movement, 
and  the  fixed  micrometer  thread  will  represent  a  declination 
circle.   Place  the  movable  thread  at  any  number  M  of  revolutions 
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from  the  fixed  thread,  and  note  the  times  of  transit  of  the  etar 
over  tlKiBC!  threads  by  the  sidereal  clock,  the  telescope  remaining 
fixed  during  the  whole  observation.  Denote  the  sidereal  in- 
ter\'al  bem-een  these  times  by  J,  the  declination  of  the  star  by 
S,  the  true  angular  interval  of  the  threads  by  i;  then  (as  will  be 
proved  in  the  theory  of  the  ti'ausit  instrument)  we  shall  find  i  by 
the  fonnula 

sin  i  =  sin  J  cos  3  (41) 

or,  when  the  star  is  not  within  10°  of  the  pole, 

i  =  /  cos  J  (41*) 

after  which  the  value  of  a  revolution  of  the  screw  in  seconds  of 
arc  is  found  by  the  formula 

15^^- ^15  J  cos  ,^  (42) 

MM  '     ^ 

For  exti-eme  precision,  the  correction  for  refraction  should  be 
applied  to  i;  but  if  the  observations  are  made  near  the  meridian 
the  correction  will  rai'ely  be  appreciable. 

"We  may  in  this  process  dispense  with  the  use  of  the  fixed 
thread  by  setting  the  movable  thread  successively  at  different 
points  in  the  field,  and  noting  the  times  of  transit  of  the  star 
over  it  together  with  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  screw 
between  the  successive  positions.  In  this  way  the  regularity  of 
the  screw  may  be  tested  throughout  its  whole  length.  If  the 
star  ia  very  near  the  pole,  each  observation  should  be  compared 
with  that  made  near  the  middle  of  the  field,  and  the  true  inter- 
vals computed  by  the  formula  sin  i  =  sin  /  cos  8. 

This  method  is  applicable  in  all  cases  where  the  micrometer 
can  be  revolved  so  as  to  place  the  fixed  and  movable  threads  in 
the  direction  of  a  declination  circle.  If  the  telescope  is  equa- 
torially  mounted,  this  can  be  done  in  all  positions  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  the  star  may  be  in  any  part  of  the  heavens;  but  a 
slow,  moving  star  near  the  meridian  ia  to  be  preferred,  if  we 
wish  to  avoid  the  correction  for  refraction. 

The  times  of  transit  are  supposed  to  be  observed  by  a  sidereal 
clock,  the  rate  of  which  if  it  is  large  should  be  allowed  for.  If 
the  time  is  noted  by  a  mean  time  clock,  the  mean  intervals  are 
to  be  converted  into  sidereal  intervals  (Vol.  I.  Art.  49). 
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45.  If  the  micrometer  is  attached  to  an  instrument  designed 
only  for  the  measurement  of  zeuith  distances,  or  differences  of 
zenith  distance  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Zenith  Telescope),  the 
movable  threads  being  always  perpendicular  to  a  vertical  circle, 
we  can  still  employ  this  method  of  transits,  by  observing  the 
pole  star,  or  any  star  near  the  pole,  at  the  time  of  its  greatest 
elotiffation.  At  this  time  the  vertical  circle  of  the  star  is  tangent 
to  its  diurnal  circle,  and,  consequently,  the  micrometer  thread 
will  coincide  in  direction  with  this  declination  circle,  as  required 
in  the  preceding  method.  If  the  instrament  is  not  moved  in 
azimuth  during  the  stain's  ti-ansit  through  the  field,  the  formula 
for  computing  the  interval  i  from  the  sidereal  interval  I  is  stiil, 
as  in  the  transit  instrument,  8int  =  sin  /  cos  ^;  but  it  must  be 
observed  that  this  formula  here  applies  strictly  only  to  the  case 
where  the  thread  is  at  one  time  at  the  point  of  greatest  elongay 
tion,  and  therefore  each  observation  should  be  compared  with 
that  taken  nearest  the  computed  time  of  elongation.  To  find 
this  time,  we  firet  And  the  hour  angle  t  of  the  star  by  the  for- 
mula {Vol.  I.  Art.  18) 

COS  t  =  cot  S  tan  f 

in  wliich  p  is  the  latitude  of  the   place   of   observation ;    and 
then,  a  being  tlio  star's  right  ascension,  we  have 

Sid.  T.  of  gr.  elongation  ^  a  zt  t 

the  lower  sign  for  the  eastern  elongation. 

If  the  instrument  is  slowly  moved  in  azimuth  as  the  star 
crosses  the  field,  so  as  to  make  each  observation  of  a  transit  in 
the  middle  of  the  field,  the  vertical  distances  between  the  diflor- 
ent  positions  of  the  movable  thread  are,  rigorously,  differences 
of  zenith  distance,  and  the  formula  for  the  transit  instrument  is 
no  longer  strictly  applicable.  I  shall  show,  however,  that  it  is 
practically  sufficiently  exact.  Let  tlie  zenith  distance,  hour 
angle,  and  azimuth  of  the  star  at  the  elongation  be  denoted  by 
Zg,  ig,  and  A,,  respectively ;  those  for  any  observation  by  z,  t,  A ; 
and  let  J.„  and  A  be  reckoned  from  the  elevated  pole.  At  the 
time  of  the  observation,  the  star,  the  zenith,  and  the  pole  foiTn 
an  oblique  spherical  triangle,  and  we  have  the  general  relations 

cos  S  cos  t  ^^  cos  If  COS  £  —  ein  f-  ein  z  eosA 
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At  the  elongation  the  triangle  becomes  riglit  angled  at  the  star, 
and  we  have 

eosC  =  coBz  aitiA. 


"       COS  ^             sill 

COB^, 

1    JO 

From  these  we  deduce 

COS  5  Bin  („C0B  t  =  sin  z„eo8  s  -  co3 

^„  ein  z  cos  A„  cos  J. 

cos  (Jcosi^ein  (  :=  cob  2,,  sin  £  ein^^B 

in^ 

the  difference  of  which  gives 

COB  d  Bin  (t  ~-t^)=  —  sin  z^  cos  s  +  ci 
=  sin(e~z„)-2cc 

JB  ^^  sins  cos  (^„-^) 
las^sins  ain'K^„— A) 

where,  if  we  neglect  the  last  term  and  denote  t  —  /„  by  I,  and 
z  —  z„hy  i,  wc  have  the  formula  for  the  transit  instrument.  To 
obtain  an  expression  for  this  last  tei-m,  wc  take  the  relations 

sin  3  eo9^  =  cos  ^  sin  3  —  sin  y  coa  S  cos  ( 
sin  z  sin  A  ^^  cos  d  sin  if 

and  combine  them  with 

C0S-4jj=  sin  5  8inf„ 

cos'5        sin  3  coafn 

sin  A= =^ -■ 

°       cos  f  Bin  p 

whence 

sin  s  sin  (4^  —  A')=  ain  5  cos  5  —  sin  3  coa  5  cos  (#  —  *„) 
:=  Bin  23  Bin^i  ((  —  („) 

Thus  8in(Ju— J.)i8  very  nearly  proportional  to  the  square  of 
Bm^{l  —  Q,  and  is,  consequently,  so  small  that  we  may  put 
sin  ^  {A^  —A)^^  sin  {A^  —  A)  m  the  last  term  of  the  above  for- 
mula. "W"e  may  also  in  so  small  a  term  put  2„  for  z.  Making  these 
substitutions,  and  writing  I  and  t  for  (  —  Iq  and  z  —  z^,  we  find 

ain  i  —  sin  7  cos  5  +  J  cot  z„  sin'  2  S  sin'  i  I  (43) 

Since  not  only  sin  JJ  is  a  small  quantity,  hut  also  sin  25,  it  is 
evident  that  the  last  term  will  be  inappreciable  in  all  practical 
cases.  Thus,  for  the  pole  star,  d  =  88°  30'  and  I  =  30'"  =  7°  30', 
this  term  is  only  0".0052cotiro. 
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For  either  method  of  observation,  ttierefore,  we  can  regard 
the  formula  sin  i  =  sin  /  cos  S  as  entirely  rigorous. 

"But  in  either  method  we  must  correct  the  computed  interval  i 
for  refraction.  This  computed  interval  is  the  difference  of  the 
true  zenith  distances  at  the  two  instants  of  transit,  and  the 
micrometer  interval  M  represents  the  difference  of  the  apparent 
zenith  distances  at  these  instants ;  hence,  if  r  and  r^  are  the  re- 
fractions for  the  zenith  distances  z  and  Zq,  we  shall  have 


R  = ' 

(r-r„)       2-3„-(r-r„) 

M                          M 

If  wo  put 

AC  i=  tho  difforenui 

3  of  rofractioii  for  I'ofzouith  distance. 

we  shall  have 

OT,  vGi-y  nearly, 
and,  consequently, 

r—r„^  MB  Ar 

Tho  value  of  Ar  may  bo  taken  from  tho  refraction  table  for  the 
zenith  distance  at  the  elongation,  which  will  be  found  by  the 
formula 

sin  91 
cos  ^j  ^  —  — - 

An  example  of  this  method  will  be  given  in  the  chapter  on 
the  Zouitli  Telescope. 

46,  Fourth  Method.— The  angular  distance  of  two  threads  in 
the  focus  of  a  telescope  may  be  directly  measured  with  a  theodo- 
lite. "We  have  seen  (Art.  4)  that  the  rays  which  diverge  from 
the  focus  and  fall  upon  the  object  glass  emerge  from  this  glass 
in  parallel  lines.  If  then  these  emerging  rays  be  received  by 
the  lens  of  another  telescope,  they  will  be  converged  by  the 
latter  lens  to  its  principal  focus,  where  they  will  form  an  image 
of  the  point  from  which  they  diverged.  Hence,  if  two  telescopes 
are  placed  with  their  optical  axes  in  the  same  straight  line  and 
with  their  objectives  turned  towards  each  other,  we  may  in 
either  telescope  see  the  images  of  threads  at  the  principal  focus 
of  tho  other.    If  our  second  telescope  is  connected  with  a 
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vertical  or  horizontal  circle,  as  in.  the  theodoHto,  the  circle  may- 
be used  to  measure  the  angular  distance  of  the  threads  in  the 
first. 

Firsl.—Ji  the  micrometer  threads  are  horizontal,  that  is,  per- 
pendicular to  the  vertical  plane  (as  in  the  meridian  circle  when 
the  micrometer  is  arranged  to  measure  differences  of  zenith 
distance  or  of  declination),  the  telescopes  may  have  any  inclina- 
tion to  the  horizon,  and  the  angular  distance  of  two  threads  will 
he  directly  measured  by  moving  the  theodolit-e  telescope  in  the 
vertical  plane  and  bringing  its  cross-thread  successively  into 
coincidence  with  the  images  of  the  two  micrometer  threads. 
Denoting  the  difference  of  readings  of  the  vertical  circle  i\\  the 
two  positions  by  A,  and  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  micro- 
meter screw  between  thethreadsby  jJf".  we  have  tan_ffi  =  - — — ;-^. 

A  ^ 

or,  very  nearly,  R  ^^  j^- 

Secondly. — If  the  micrometer  threads  are  parallel  to  a  verticnl 
plane  (as  in  the  meridian  circle  when  the  micrometer  is  arranged 
to  measure  differences  of  right  ascension),  the  theodolite  is  placed 
as  hefore,  and  the  angular  distance  of  the  threads  is  measured 
with  the  horizontal  circle.  But,  in  this  ease,  if  the  telescopes 
are  inclined  to  the  horizon  by  the  angle  y  (which  is  ohtained 
from  the  vertical  circle  of  the  theodolite),  tlie  angular  distance  A, 
read  on  the  horizontal  circle,  will  exceed  that  of  the  threads  in 
the  ratio  1 :  cos  y  {see  the  theory  of  the  altitude  and  azimuth 
instrument) :  so  that  we  shall  then  have  _fi  ^^  --     ■ — 

This  ingenious  method  was  suggested  hy  Gauss.* 

47.  Fifth  Method. — "When  the  telescope  is  connected  with  a 
graduated  vertical  circle  and  its  micrometer  is  arranged  to  mea^ 
sure  differences  of  zenith  distance,  the  value  of  the  screw  may 
be  found  by  means  of  this  vertical  circle  as  follows.  Let  the  tele- 
scope be  directed  towards  the  nacHr  and  looking  into  a  basin  of 
mercury  immediately  under  it.  The  rays  which  diverge  from  a 
thread  in  the  focus  of  a  telescope  emerge  from  the  objective  in 
parallel  lines;  they  are  therefore  reflected  by  the  mercnry  in 

*  In  1828,  A^lTon.  JVoc4..  Vol.  11.  p.  871,  Eittgnhouse  hnd  previously  (in  1785) 
jiointed  out  the  prnotioniiilily  of  ob.serving  Hie  flireiiils  of  one  tdcscope  (liroiigli 
another  (lireoied  towiirda  ihe  objective  of  tlio  first,  in  the  Transasi.ioxs  of  Ihe  American 
Fldlotophical  Society,  Vol.  H.  p.  181. 
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parallel  lines,  so  that  fhoy  must  be  converged  by  the  objective 
again  to  the  focus,  where  they  form  an  image  of  the  thread.     It 
)3  evident  that  the  distance  of  the  i-eilected  images  of 
two  micrometer  threads  will  he  the  same  as  that  of  ^ 

the  threads  themselves.  Let  then  J?0,  Fig.  14,  be  a 
vertical  line  drawn  through  the  centre  0  of  the  ob- 
jective, and  suppose  the  fixed, and  movable  tlu-eada  n 
and  m  to  be  at  the  same  angular  distance  from  SO, 
on  opposite  sides  of  it,  or  EOn  =  EOm.  Then  the 
raya  from  n,  after  parsing  through  the  objective,  form 
a  system  of  rays  parallel  to  nO,  and,  after  reflection 
from  the  mercury  (the  surface  of  which  is  perpen- 
dicular to  EO),  fomi  a  system  of  i"ays  parallel  to  Om, 
and  therefore  the  reflected  image  of  n  is  seen  at  m. 
For  the  same  reason,  the  reflected  image  of  m  is  seen  at  n.  Now 
let  the  telescope  be  revolved  through  an  angle  equal  to  EOn,  so 
as  to  make  the  line  nO  a  vert.ical  line ;  then  the  image  of  n  will, 
be  found  n\  the  vertical  line,  and  will,  consequently,  be  seen  in 
coincidence  with  n  itself.  And  if  the  telescope  is  revolved  in  the 
opposite  direction  tliTOugh  an  angle  equal  to  EOn^,  the  image  of  m 
will  be  brought  into  coincidence  with  itself.  Hence  the  whole 
angular  motion  {A)  of  the  telescope,  as  measured  by  the  vertical 
circle,  between  the  two  positions  in  which  n  and  m  are  seen  in 
coincidence  with  their  own  reflected  images,  respectively,  is  the 
required  angular  distance  of  the  threads ;  and,  the  number  of 
revolutions  of  the  micrometer  screw  between  them  being  M,  we 
have,  as  in  other  cases,  -S  =  -^- 

"We  may,  however,  dispense  with  the  use  of  the  fixed  thread 
in  this  process.  Let  the  movable  thread  be  placed  in  any  part 
of  the  field,  bring  it  into  coincidence  with  its  reflected  image  by 
revolving  the  telescope,  and  i-ead  the  circle.  Then  place  it  in 
any  other  part  of  the  field,  bring  it  i;ito  coincidence  with  its 
reflected  image,  and  read  the  circle.  The  thread  having  beeu 
moved  through  M  revolutions,  and  the  difference  of  the  circle 
readi]]gs  being  A,  we  find  B  as  before. 

In  order  that  the  reflected  images  of  the  threads  may  be 
visible,  it  is  found  necessai'y  to  throw  light  down  the  tube,  that 
is,  from  the  ocular.  For  this  purpose,  one  of  the  eye  pieces 
[called  a  collimaKng  or  nadir  eye  ■piece)  is  furnished  with  a  reflector, 
placed  at  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  optical  axis,  which  r 
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light  fi'om  a  lamp  held  on  one  side  and  reflects  it  down  the  tube. 
This  reflector  is  sometimes  placed  ivithin  the  eye  piece,  between 
the  two  lenses ;  the  light  is  then  received  through  an  aperture 
in  the  side  of  the  eye  tube,  and  the  reflector,  if  made  of  metal, 
ia  perforated  in  the  centre  in  order  that  the  field  may  be  visible. 
A  better  plan  is  to  place  a  small  piece  of  very  thin  mica  outeide 
the  eye  piece,  between  the  outer  lens  and  the  eye,  and  at  an 
angle  of  45°  with  the  axis,  '  The  mica,  being  transparent,  does 
not  interfere  with  the  view  of  the  field,  and  is  at  the  same  time 
a  very  perfect  reflector.  This  plan  has  the  advantage  that  the 
mica  reflector  may  be  temporarily  applied  to  any  of  the  eye  pieces 
in  actual  use. 

A  mercury  reflector  used,  as  in  this  ease,  to  give  reflected 
images  of  the  threads,  we  shall  hereafter  designate  as  a  mercury 
coUimaior.* 

48.  SJffect  of  temperature  upon  the  value  of  a  revolution  of  the 
micrometer  serew. — Changes  of  temperature  affect  the  angular 
value  of  a  revolution  of  the  screw  in  two  ways :  Jirst,  by  changing 
the  absolute  length  of  the  screw  itself;  secondly,  by  changing  the 
figure  of  the  objective,  and  thereby  also  the  focal  length.  Per- 
haps we  should  add,  also,  the  almost  evanescent  change  in  the 
focal  length  resulting  from  a  change  in  the  refractive  power  of 
the  glass.  The  whole  effect,  however,  ia  very  small,  and  may  be 
assumed  to  he  proportional  to  the  change  of  temperature :  so 
that,  if  Hg  is  the  value  of  a  revolution  of  the  screw  for  an 
assumed  temperature  r^,  iJ  the  value  for  any  given  temperature 
r,  we  have 

Ii^=  B  +  B{t  ~  To)  X'  =  iS  [1  +  (r  —  r„)  X]  (45) 

in  which  x  is  to  be  detemiined  so  as  to  satisfy  the  obseiwed  values 
of  a  at  different  temperatures  as  nearly  as  possible,  which  is 
done  by  the  method  of  least  squares. 

Example. — Suppose  the  following  values  of  Ji  have  been 
observed : 

Ji  =  26".557,        26".532,        26".529,        26".50O,         26".498, 
for  T  =     10°  30°  40°  63°  75"  (Fahr.) 

*  The  use  of  the  mcrcufj  collimator  in  connection  with  the  nadir  eje  piece  was 
introciuced  by  BoHNENBEKOEa  in  1825;  v.  Astron,  Naeh.,  Vol.  IV.  p.  327. 
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and  it  is  proposed  to  detennine  li^  for  Zf,^  60°.     We  shall  have 
the  equations 

S^  ^  26"  557  (1  —  40  x) 

B^^2Q  .532(1  —  20ic) 

B^  =  26  .529  (1  —  10  x} 

B„  =  26  .500  (1  +  12  x) 

S^=2Q  .498(1  -t-  25 .-c) 

Lot  ua  assame  ^o=  26.5  +  j/;  these  equations  become 

1062  a;  4- j(  —  0".057  =  0 

631x  +  y  —  0  .032  ^0 

2Q6x  +  y  —  0  .029  ^  0 
--  ZlSx  +  y  +  0  .000  ^0 
—  6623:  +  y  +  0  .002  =  0 

Hence,  by  the  usual  process  in  the  method  of  least  squares,  we 
find  the  nonnal  equations 

2019398  a;  +  878?/  —  86".535  ^  0 
8783;  +      5j/—    0  .116  =  0 
whence 

x^  +  0.0000355  i/  =  +  0"-017 

and,  consequently,  H^  =  26", 517,  and 

26". 517 


-50'') 

As  tlie  coefficient  of  r  —  50°  is  so  small,  we  may  take 

i?  =26".5]7  [1  -  0.0000355(r  —  50°)] 
=:=  26". 517  +  0".0O0941  (50"  —  r) 

Tliis  gives  for  the  values  of  R  at  tlie  observed  temperatures, 

R  =  2e".555,         26".53G,         26".526,         26". 504,         26".493 


which  agree  with  the  observed  values  within  the  probal)le.  errors 
of  such  determinations. 

49.  The  position  _filar  micrometer. — ^When  a  filar  micrometer  is 
attached  to  an  equatorially  mounted  telescope,  there  is  usually 
combined  with  it  a  small  graduated  circle,  the  plane  of  which  ia 
parallel  to  that  of  the  micrometer  threads,  by  means  of  which 
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the  angle  wliieli  these  threads,  or  tlie  transverse  threads,  make 
with  a  declination  circle  may  be  ascertained.  The  micrometer 
then  sei-ves  to  measure  not  only  the  distance  between  two  stars, 
but  also  their  angle  of  posi'.iun ;  that  is,  the  angle  wiiicli  the  arc 
joining  the  two  stars  makes  with  a  declination  circle. 

The  index  exTor  of  the  circle,  or  its  reading  for  the  position 
angle  zero,  is  best  obtained  with  the  telescope  in  the  meridian. 
Let  the  micrometer  be  revolved  until  the  movable  thread  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  meridian,  which  will  be  the  ease  when  a  star 
of  small  declination  remains  upon  the  thread  throughout  its 
passage  across  the  field.  The  transverse  thread  will  then  repre- 
sent the  meridian,  and  in  all  other  positions  of  the  telescope,  if 
the  equatorial  adjustment  is  good,  will  represent  a  declination 
circle.*  If  the  reading  of  the  position  circle  is  then  P,,,  and 
the  micrometer  is  afterwards  revolved  so  that  its  transverse 
thread  passes  through  two  stars  in  the  field,  and  the  reading 
becomes  P,  the  apparent  position  angle  of  the  stare  is 

p  =  F  —  P^  (4G) 

All  position  angles  should  be  read  from  0  to  360°  in  the  same 
direction.  I  shall  always  suppose  them  to  be  reckoned  from  the 
north  through  the  east. 

50.  I  shall  briefly  notice  some  other  micrometers  hereafter 
(Chapter  X.).  What  has  been  given  in  relation  to  the  iilar  micro- 
meter was  necessary  in  this  place  on  account  of  the  connection 
of  this  instrument  with  nearly  every  form  of  telescope. 


TEE    LEVEL. 

51.  The  spirit  level  may  here  be  classed  among  the  instru- 
ments for  me^unng  small  angles,  inasmuch  as  its  use  in  astro- 
nomy is  not  so  much  to  make  a  given  line  absolutely  level  as  to 
measure  the  small  inclination  of  the  line  to  the  horizon.  It 
consists  of  a  glass  tube,  ground  on  the  interior  to  a  curve  of 
large  radius,  and  nearly  tilled  with  alcoliol  or  sulphuric  ether. 
("Water  would  freeze  and  Lui-st  the  tube).  The  bubble  of  air 
occupying  the  space  left  by  the  fluid  will  always  stand  at  the 

•  See,  however,  Chapter  X.  in  case  the  adjustment  of  the  equatoiiHl  telusoopB  ia 
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higlicst  point  of  the  cui-ve  of  the  tube;  and  therefore  any 
cliaiige  of  the  relative  elevation  of  the  two  ends  of  the  tube 
must  be  followed  by  a  corresponding  change  in  the  position  of 
the  bubble.  This  position  of  the  bubble,  therefore,  which  is 
read  ofi'  by  means  of  a  scale,  or  by  graduations  marked  on  the 
tube  itself,  serves  to  measure  all  changes  of  inclination  within 
the  extreme  I'ajiges  of  the  arc  of  the  curve  employed.  TJie 
larger  the  radius  of  the  curve,  the  more  sensitive  will  the  level 
be.  There  is,  however,  obviously  a  practical  limit  to  the  radius, 
which  is  determined  by  the  kind  of  instrument  to  which  the 
level  is  to  be  applied  and  the  degree  of  accuracy  aimed  at. 

In  order  to  apply  the  level  to  the  horizontal  axis  of  an  instxii- 
meut,  it  is  either  mounted  upon  two  legs,  the  distance  apart  of 
which  is  nearly  equal  to  the  length  of  the  axis ;  and  these  legs 
terminate  in  Vs,  so  that  the  level  bears  only  at  two  points  of  the 
cylindrical  pivots  of  the  axis,  in  which  case  it  is  called  a  striding 
level :  or  it  hanga  from  the  axis  by  arms,  which  are  recurved 
and  terminate  in  inverted  Vs ;  and  it  is  then  called  a  hanging 
level. 

Plate  n,,  Pig.  4,  represents  a  common  form  of  the  striding 
level,  and  Fig,  5  is  an  end  view  of  the  legs.  The  tube  ef  is  in 
this  level  covered  by  a  larger  glass  tube  abed,  to  protect  the  fluid 
from  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  These  are  secured  to  a 
bar  AB,  usually  a  hollow  brass  cylinder,  which  is  connected 
with  the  legs  by  screws  s  and  (,  which  serve  to  adjust  the  rela- 
tion of  the  level  tube  to  the  line  of  bearing  of  the  Vs  of  the 
feet,  as  will  be  explained  hereafter. 


Eig.  16. 


52.  In  order  to  investigate  the  method  of  using  the  level,  let 
us  first  suppose  EW,  Fig.  15,  to  be 
a  traly  horizontal  line  on  which 
the  level  AB  rests.  Let  0  be  the 
zero  of  the  gi'aduations ;  e  and  w 
the  ends  of  tlie  bubble.  Let  the 
length  of  the  bubble  be  11  If 
fhe  legs  AE  and  B  W  were  per- 
fectly  equal,  and  0  were   in   the 

middle  of  AB,  the  readings  of  id  and  e.  from  0  would  be  exactly 
the  same,  and  each  equal  to  I.  But,  if  _BW  is  the  longer  leg, 
the  bubble  will  stand  nearer  to  13  by  a  number  x  of  divisions ; 
and  if  at  the  srjne  time  the  zero  0  stands  nearer  to  A  than  to  B, 
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at  a  distance  of  y  divisions  from  the  middle,  then  the  readings 
wiil  be 

at  (0,  I  -^  X  -^  y, 

at  e,  I  —  X  —  y. 

If  now  Wis  raised  so  that  MW  becomes  inclined  to  the  horizon 
by  the  angle  h,  the  bubble  will  stand  nearer  to  the  end  _ZJ  by  a 
number  z  of  divisions,  so  that  the  whole  readings  at  w  and  e 
will  be 

w  =^l  -\-  X  ^  y  -ir  z  \       .^^ 

e=l—x~y—z  S 

To  eliminate  the  error's  x  and  j/,  let  the  level  now  be  reversed, 
so  that  the  end  A  stands  over  W  and  B  over  E.  The  erroi's  x 
and  y  will  both  change  sign ;  but,  the  line  BW  being  inelhicd 
as  before,  the  readings  of  the  ends  of  the  bubble  towards  W  and 
E,  respectively,  will  be 


m/^J  —  X  ^y  -\-  z 
e'  =1  -\-  X  -\  y  —  z 

From  the  ecLuations  (47)  and  (48)  we  deduce 

^(w  — e)  =  a;  +  y4-£ 

whence 

^  ^  1  [K"- -  e)  +  K"'' -  03 
or 


(48) 


(50) 


whence  the  practical  rule :  Place,  (he  level  on  the  line  whose  inclina- 
tion is  to  be  measured,  and  read  the  dimsions  at  the  ends  of  the  bubble  ; 
reverse  the  level,  and  read  again.  Add  together  the  iico  readings  lying 
towards  one  end  of  the  line,  and  also  the  two  readings  lying  towards  the 
.  other  end  of  the  line.  One-fourth  the  difference  of  these  sums  is  the 
measure  of  the  inclination.  The  line  is  elevated  at  that  end  which 
gives  the  greatest  sum  of  readings. 

This  gives  the  inclination  expressed  in  divisions  of  the  level ; 
the  value  of  the  angle  h  corresponding  to  z  divisions  is  known 
when  the  angular  value  d  of  a  division  is  known,  so  that 

b  =  dz  (51) 

53.  The  errors  x  and  y  are  inseparable ;  we  can  only  find  their 
sum,  which  is 
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_  (w 


e)-(y>' 


(52) 


If  the  errors  of  the  level  could  be  regarded  aa  constant,  the 
value  oi  X  -\r  y  thus  found  would  enable  ua  to  dispense  with  the 
reversal  of  the  level,  since  either  of  the  equations  (49)  v^ould 
then  determine  z ;  but  such  constancy  is  never  to  be  assumed. 

54.  For  greater  accuracy,  the  level  may  be  read  a  number  of 
times  in  each  position,  taking  care  to  lift  it  up  after  each  read- 
ing, so  that  each  observation  may  he  independent  of  the  others. 
The  sums  of  all  the  readings  at  each  end  of  the  bubble  are  to  be 
formed,  and  the  difference  of  these  sums  divided  by  the  whole 
number  of  readings.  The  number  of  readhigs  in  the  two  posi- 
tions must  be  equal. 

Example  1. 

A  level  on  the  axis  of  a  transit  instrument  was  read  ae 
follows : 


let  Position 
2d        " 


9.1 


64,5 
56.  T 

z=    2.1 
The  value  of  a  division 

b  =  dz~  2".63 
(vhich  is  the  elevation  of  the  west  end  of  tlie  axis. 


31.2 
24.9 

+  y 

~    2.1 
+  10.5 

error 

5G.1 

■1)- 

-12.6 

-      3.15  := 

of  the  level. 

imd- 

=  v 

'.26; 

and  hence 

The 

following  ] 

.■eadings 

were  ol 

ment: 

IT. 

let  Position 

29.0 

2d 

35.4 

2d 

35.6 

Example  2, 

were  obtained  with  the  same  instru- 
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By  taldng  the  first  and  last  observations  in  tlic  same  position 
uf  the  level,  as  in  this  example,  any  small  change  in  the  level 
itself,  occuring  during  the  observations,  is  eliminated. 

55.  The  zero  of  the  level  is,  however,  not  always  placed  near 
the  middle  of  the  tube;  it  may  be  at  one  end  and  the  divisions 
numbered  consecutively  through  the  whole  length  of  the  tube. 
In  this  case,  we  have  only  to  find  the  reading  corresponding  to 
the  middle  of  the  bubble  in  each  position  of  the  level :  the  half 
difference  of  these  readings  will  evidently  be  the  required  incli- 
nation. It  will  be  necessary,  in  the  record  of  the  observation, 
to  note  the  position  of  the  ends  of  the  level,  or  to  indicate  in 
some  manner'  the  direction  in  which  the  divisions  increase,  which 
is  usually  effected  most  readily  by  a  conventional  use  of  the 
algebraic  sign,  as  in  the  following 

Example. 

A  level  which  is  graduated  from  the  end  A  towards  the  end  B 

reads  as  follows  when  placed  on  the  axis  of  a  transit  instrument: 


Eleiiding  of 
miJdle  of 
buhWe. 


A  oast     +  64.0       +  13.5       +  38.75 
-10.1       —  60.r       —35.40 


2)  +  8.35 
;  ■=  +  1.G75 


+  77.5 
—  70.8 

2  =  + 1.675 


Since  in  the  case  of  a  transit  instrument  we  wish  to  find  the 
elevation  of  the  wesl  end  (a  negative  elevation  being  interpreted  as 
a  depression),  we  here  mark  the  level  readings  with  the  positive 
sign  when  they  increase  towards  the  west,  and  with  the  negative 
sign  when  they  increase  towards  the  east.  The  value  of  2  will 
then  be  obtained,  with  its  proper  sign,  by  simply  taking  the 
mean  of  all  the  readings,  as  in  the  last  column  above. 

56.  In  the  above  examples,  the  diameters  of  the  two  pivots  of 
the  axis  on  which  the  level  rests  are  assumed  to  be  the  same. 
"When  this  is  not  the  case,  a  correction  becomes  necessary,  which 
will  be  considered  in  its  place  under  "Transit  Instrument," 
Chapter  V. 
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57.  To  find  the  value  of  a  dieision  of  the  level. — This  is  most  readily 
done  by  means  of  a  simple  iastniment  called  a  lecel-trier.  A 
horizontal  bar  is  supported  bj  two  feet  at  one  end,  and  by  a 
single  foot-screw  at  the  other.  The  level  is  placed  on  the  bar, 
and  the  number  of  turns  of  the  foot-screw  necessary  to  carry  the 
bubble  over  any  given  cumber  of  divisions  is  observed.  The 
angular  value  of  a  turn  of  the  foot-screw  is  kuown  from  the 
distance  of  its  threads  and  the  length  of  the  bar.  The  head  of 
the  screw  is  graduated  so  that  a  fractioa  of  a  turn  may  be  noted. 

We  can  also  determine  the  vaiue  of  a  division  by  attaching 
the  level  tube  to  a  vertical  circle  and  noting  the  number  of 
seconds  on  the  circle  corresponding  to  a  motion  (of  the  circle 
and  level  together)  which  caiTies  the  bubble  over  a  given  number 
of  divisions.  Thus,  suppose  we  read  the  ends  A  and  .B  of  a  level 
thus  attached  to  a  circle,  and  also  read  the  circle  itself,  as  follows: 


B 

Circlfl. 

40.2 

0°  0'  4r. 

3.8 

0    1  25  ,3 

36.4 

45  .3 

(mean)  36.35  d  = 

=  45" 

',3 

d=    r'.24(> 

"When  the  level  is  applied  to  a  telescope  which  is  provided 
with  a  micrometer,  the  value  of  the  divisions  of  the  level  may 
be  found  from  those  of  the  micrometer.  An  example  of  this 
method  will  be  given  in  connection  with  the  Zenith  Telescope, 
Chapter  Till. 

58.  To  find  the  radius  of  curvature  of  a  level. — Let  n  be  the  length 
of  a  division  in  linear  units,  d  the  value  of  a  division  in  arc, 
found  as  above ;  then  the  radius  will  be 


Suppose  that  in  the  level  of  the  preceding  article  we  have 
n  =-  0.103  inch,  then  we  find,  for  this  level,  r  =  17051  inches,  or 
1421  feet. 

69.  The  value  of  a  division  of  a  level  may  he  affected  by  changes  of 
temperalure. — This  will  be  discovered  by  taking  observations  for 
determining  this  value  at  two  temperatures  as  different  as  pos- 
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Bible.     The  proper  value  to  be  used  for  aiiy  intermediate  tem- 
perature will  then  be  found  by  intei'polatioii. 

60.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  radius  of  curvature  of  different  por- 
tions of  the  tube  may  be  different. — This,  of  course,  is  a  radical  defect 
in  the  construction  of  the  instrument :  its  effect  is  to  give  dif- 
ferent angular  values  to  divisions  of  equal  absolute  length  in 
different  portions  of  the  tube.  The  existence  of  euch  a  defect 
will  be  discovered  by  detei-mining  the  value  of  a  division  inde- 
pendently at  various  points;  and  it  is  proper  to  examine  all  our 
levels  m  this  manner.  A  level  thus  defective  should  be  rejected 
as  unfit  for  any  refined  observation ;  but,  if  no  other  can  be  had, 
a  careful  investigation  might  determine  a  system  of  corrections 
to  be  applied  to  the  different  readings. 

61.  It  remains  to  be  shown  bow  to  effect  the  mechanical  adjust- 
ment of  the  level.  1st.  The  bubble  should  stand  nearly  in  the 
middle  of  the  tube  when  the  level  stands  upon  any  horizontal 
line.  This  is  quickly  brought  about  by  finding  the  error  of  the 
level  ^=  X  -|-  J/,  (as  in  Example  1,  Art.  54)  and  then  turning  the 
screws  t,  t',  Plate  H.  Pig.  5,  until  the  bubble  has  moved  through 
this  quantity  in  the  proper  direction.  2d.  The  axis  of  the  tube 
should  be  parallel  to  the  line  joining  the  angle  of  the  Vs  of  the 
feet,  and,  consequently,  parallel  to  the  axis  of  an  instrument  on 
which  it  rests.  This  is  tested  by  slightly  revolving  or  rocking 
the  level  on  the  axis  of  the  instrument,  so  that  the  legs  are 
thrown  out  of  a  perpendicular  on  either  side.  If  the  axis  of  the 
level  tube  is  not  parallel  to  the  line  joining  the  feet,  hut  lies 
cross-wise  with  respect  to  that  line,  this  revolution  will  cause  the 
bubble  to  change  its  position,  and  it  will  be  easy  to  see  in  what 
direction  the  eon-eetion  must  be  made.  The  adjustment  is  made 
by  the  screws  s,  s'. 
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INSTRUMENTS   FOR   MEASCRINO   TIME. 

62.  Chronometers. — The  chronometer  is  merely  a  very  perfect 
watch,  in  which  the  balance  wheel  is  so  constructed  that  changes 
of  temperature  have  the  least  possible  effect  upon  the  time  of  its 
oscillation.  Such  a  balance  ia  called  a  compensation  balance.  A 
chronometer  may  be  well  compensated  for  temperature  and  yet 
its  rate  may  be  gaining  or  losing  on  the  time  it  is  intended  to 
keep:  the  compensation  ia  good  when  changes  of  temperature  do 
not  affect  the  rate.  It  is  not  necessary  tliat  a  chronometer's  rate 
should  be  zero  (or  even  very  small,  except  that  a  small  rate  ia 
practically  convenient);  it  is  sufficient  if  the  rate,  whatever  it  is, 
remains  constant.  The  indications  of  a  chronometer  at  any 
instant  require  a  correction  for  the  whole  accumulated  error  up 
to  tliat  instant.  If  the  correction  is  known  for  any  given  time, 
together  with  the  rate,  the  correction  for  any  subsequent  time  ia 
known,  The  methods  of  finding  these  quantities  are  given  in 
Vol.  I.,  Chapter  V. 

63.  Winding.— M-ost  chronometers  ai-e  now  made  to  run  either 
eight  days  or  two  days.  The  fonner  are  wound  eveiy  seventh 
day,  the  latter  daily,  so  that  in  case  the  winding  should  be  for- 
gotten for  twenty-four  hours  the  chronometers  will  still  be  found 
running.  Eut  it  is  of  importance  that  they  should  be  wound  regu- 
larly at  stated  intervals ;  otherwise  an  unused  part  of  the  spring 
comes  into  action,  and  an  irregularity  in  the  rate  rfiay  result. 

Chronometers  are  wound  with  a  given  number  of  half  turns  of 
the  key.  It  is  well  to  knowtbis  number,  and  to  count  in  winding, 
in  order  to  avoid  a  sudden  jerk  at  the  last  turn:  still  the  chro- 
nometer  should  always  be  wound  as  far  as  it  vnll  go,  that  is,  until 
it  resists  further  winding.  This  resistance  is  produced  not  by 
the  end  of  the  chain,  but  by  a  catch  provided  to  act  at  the  proper 
time  and  thus  protect  the  chain. 
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"Wlien  a  clirononieter  hag  stopped,  it  does  not  again  start 
immediately  after  being  wound  up.  It  is  necessary  to  give  the 
whole  instrument  a  quick  rotatory  movement,  by  which  the 
balance  wheel  is  set  in  motion.  This  must  be  done  with  care, 
however,  and  with  little  more  force  than  is  necessary  to  produce 
the  result ;  afterwai-ds  the  chronometer  must  be  guarded  from  all 
sudden  motions. 

The  liands  of  a  chronometer  can  he  moved  without  injury  to 
the  instrument,  eo  that  it  may  be  set  proximately  to  the  true 
time.     It  is,  however,  not  advisable  to  do  this  often. 

64.  Transporting. — Chronometers  transported  on  hoai-d  ship 
should  he  placed  as  near  the  centre  of  motion  as  possible,  and 
allowed  to  swing  freely  in  their  gimbals,  so  that  they  may  pre- 
serve a  horizontal  position.  They  should  also  be  tept  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  a  uniform  tempei-ature. 

"W^hen  transported  by  land,  the  chronometer  should  no  longer 
be  allowed  to  swing  in  its  giuibals,  hut  is  to  be  fastened  by  a 
clamp  provided  for  the  purpose;  for  the  sudden  motions  which 
it  is  then  liable  to  receive  would  set  it  in  violent  oscillation 
in  the  gimbals,  and  produce  more  eiiect  than  if  allowed  to  act 
directly. 

Pocket  chronometers  should  he  kept  at  all  times  in  the  same 
position ;  consequently,  if  actually  earned  in  the  pocket  during 
the  day,  they  should  be  suspended  vertically  at  night. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  rates  of  ehronometei-s  have  been 
affected  by  masses  of  iron  in  their  vicinity,  indicating  a  magnetic 
polarity  of  their  balances.  Such  polaritymay  exist  in  the  balance 
when  it  first  comes  from  the  hands  of  the  maker,  or  it  may  be 
acquired  by  the  chronometer  standing  a  long  time  in  the  same 
positioti  with  respect  to  the  magnetic  meridian.  In  order  to 
avoid  any  error  t}iat  might  result  from  this  polaritj'  (whetier 
known  or  unknown),  it  will  be  well  to  keep  the  chronometers 
always  in  the  "same  position.  Hence,  they  sliouid  not  be  removed 
from  the  ship  to  be  rated;  but  tlieir  rates  should  be  found  after 
(hey  are  placed  in  the  position  they  are  to  occupy. 

The  rate  of  a  chronometer  when  ti'ansported  is  seldom  the 
pame  as  when  at  rest.  The  ti-avelling  rate  is  found  by  comparing 
the  observations  taken  at  the  same  place  before  and  after  the 
journey,  or  from  obsen-ations  at  two  places  whose  ditference  of 
longitude  is  perfectly  well  known.     A  list  of  well  determined 
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"differences  of  longitude"  is  given  in  Eaper's  Practice  of  Navi- 
gation, for  the  use  of  navigators  in  finding  the  eea  rates  of  their 
chronometei-s.     (See  Vol.  I.  Art.  258). 

65.  Correction  for  temperature. — An  absolutely  perfect  compensa- 
tion for  temperature  in  chronometers  is  hardly  to  be  expected, 
It  haa  been  found*  that  the  average  temperature  compensation 
of  chronometers  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  eauae  the  instrument  to 
lose  on  its  daily  rate  when  exposed  to  a  temperature  either  above 
or  below  a  certain  point  for  which  the  compeneatioti  is  most 
perfect.  Pi-ofessor  Bond  found  for  a  large  number  of  chronome- 
ters that  if  (?^  be  the  temperature  of  best  compensation,  ^  that  of 
actual  exposure,  the  rate  may  be  expressed  for  a  range  of  20° 
above  and  below  ■&ahy  the  formula 

m  3=  m„  +  /c  (fl  —  !?„)'  (53) 

in  which  kia  a  constant,  and  has,  with  rare  exceptions,  a  positive 
sign,  and  m„  and  m  are  the  7'ales  at  the  temperatures  i?,,  and  &, 
respeetivelj' ;  losing  rates  being  positive. 

M.  LiETissoN,  from  a  very  extended  examination  of  the  per- 
formance of  chronometera  on  trial  at  the  Observatories  of  Green- 
wich and  Paris,  finds  that  the  rate  varies  both  ivith  the  tempe- 
rature and  with  the  age  of  tlie  oil  with  which  the  pivots  are 
lubricated.  The  thickening  of  the  oil  tends  to  diminish  the 
amplitude  of  the  vibration  of  the  balance,  and  thus  produces  an 
acceleration  of  the  chronometer.  This  acceleration  is  almost 
exactly  proportional  to  the  time,  so  that  for  any  time  ( the  rate 
may  be  found  by  the  complete  fomiula 

m  =  m„  +  /;  (.?  —  ^J"  —  k'  t  (54) 

in  which  k'  is  the  daily  change  of  rate  resulting  from  the  graduaj 
thickening  of  the  oil.  The  constants  Ic  and  k'  will  he  different 
for  every  chronometer,  and  are  determined  by  experiment  for 
each  instrument. 

66.  Gomj)anson  of  Qironometers. — When  one  or  more  chro- 
nometers are  to  be  regulated  by  means  of  astronomical  observa- 

■*  LiEuasoN,  ESeberoLea  sat  lea  Turliitions  de  la  marche  des  pendiiles  et  des  chro- 
ftomfitres;  Paria,  1854.  G.  P.  Bond,  in  his  report  on  Ilia  longitude  in  tlie  Report  of 
the  SuperinUndeat  D,  8.  Coast  Sui-vej  for  1854,  App,  p.  14i, 
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tioiia,  these  obsei-vations  are  made  with  but  one  of  them,  and  the 
corrections  of  all  the  others  are  found  by  comparing  them  with 
this.  On  board  sliip  the  chronometers  are  never  brought  on 
deck;  but  the  observations  are  made  with  awatch  (often  called  a 
"hack-watch"),  which  is  compared  with  the  chronometer  either 
before  or  aft-er,  or  both  before  and  after,  the  observations.  The 
double  comparison  is  necessary  where  extreme  precision  is  re- 
quired, in  order  to  eliminate  any  difterence  of  the  rates  of  the 
watch  and  clirono meter. 

Example, 

An   ohsei-vation    is    recorded  by  a  hack-watch   at   the  time 

10*  12™  13'.3,  and  the  following  comparisons  are  made  with  the 

chronometer.     Required   the    time   of  the    observation   by  the 

chronometer. 

Chron.  8"  17™  0'.  8»  27"  0'. 

Watch  10     8    9.5  10   18   8.0 


Reduction  —1   51    9.5  —  1   51   8.0 

Here  the  watch  loses  1'.5  in  10™:  hence,  in  4"",  the  time  from  the 
first  comparison  to  the  observation,  it  loses  1'.5  X  tS  or  0'.6,  bo 
that  the  difference  at  the  time  of  the  observation  is  1*  51°*  8'.9 : 
therefore  we  have 

Watch  time  of  oba.  ^        10"  ^2'^  13'.3 
Eeduction  tochi'on.  ^ —    1    51      8,9 


Chron.  tiino  of  obs.    =         8    21      4.4 

Comparison  by  coincident  beats. — Wlien  two  chronometers  are 
compared  which  keep  the  same  kind  of  time,  and  both  of  which 
beat  half  seconds,  it  will  mostly  happen  that  the  beats  of  the  two 
instruments  are  not  synchronous,  but  one  will  fall  after  the  other 
by  a  certain  fraction  of  a  beat,  which  will  be  pretty  nearly  con- 
stant, and  must  be  estimated  by  the  ear.  This  estimate  may  be 
made  within  half  a  beat,  or  a  quarter  of  a  second,  without  diffi- 
culty, but  it  requires  much  practice  to  estimate  the  fraction 
within  OM  with  certainty.  But  if  a  mean  time  or  solar  chro- 
nometer is  compared  with  a  sidereal  chronometer,  their  dif- 
ference may  be  obtained  with  ease  within  one-twentieth  of  a 
second.  Since  1'  sidereal  time  is  less  than  1'  mean  time,  tlie  heats 
of  the  sidereal  chronometer  will  not  remain  at  a  constant  fraction 
behind  those  of  the  solar  chronometer,  but  will  gradually  gain 
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on  them,  so  that  at  certain  titnea  they  wiil  be  eomciclciit.  Now, 
if  the  comparison  is  made  at  the  time  tliis  coincidence  occurs, 
there  will  be  no  fraction  for  the  ear  to  estimate,  and  the  difter- 
ence  of  the  two  instruments  at  this  time  will  be  obtained  exactly. 
The  only  error  will  be  that  which  arises  from  judging  the  beats 
to  be  in  coincidence  when  they  are  really  separated  by  a  small 
fraction ;  and  it  is  found  that  the  ear  will  easily  distinguish  the 
beata  as  not  synchronous  so  long  as  they  diifer  by  as  much  as 
0".05;  consequently  the  comparison  is  accurately  obtained  within 
that  quantity.  Indeed,  with  practice  it  is  obtained  within  0".O3, 
or  even  0",02.  Now,  since  1'  sidereal  time  —  0*.99727  mean  time, 
the  sidereal  chronometer  gains  0°.00273  on  the  solar  chronometer 
in  1';  and  therefore  it  gains  0'.5  in  183',  or  very  nearly  in  S". 
Hence,  once  every  three  minutes  the  two  chronometers  will  heat 
together.*  When  this  is  about  to  occur,  the  observer  begins  to 
count  the  seconds  of  one  chronometer,  while  he  directs  his  eye  to 
the  other;  when  he  no  longer  perceives  any  difference  in  the 
beats,  he  notes  the  corresponding  half  seconds  of  the  two  instru- 
ments. 

ESAMPI.E. 

A  solar  and  a  sidereal  chron<jmeter  were  compared  by  coinci- 
dent  heats,  as  follows : 

Solar  cliroii.     i"  16"    0".  4»  15™  TO'. 

Sidereal  "         1      3    11 .5  1      6    22 . 


DifPerence         3    12    48 .5  3    12    48  . 

Here  the  interval  between  the  two  comparisons  being  about  S"", 
the  sidereal  chronometer  has  gained  a  beat.  In  order  to  judge 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  comparisons,  let  us  reduce  the  second  to 
the  time  of  the  iirst.  The  solar  interval  is,  by  the  solar  chro- 
nometer, 3""  10';  the  corresponding  sidereal  interval  is,  by  the 
tables,  3"  10'.52;  the  second  comparison  reduced  to  the  time  of 
the  first  stands  as  follows : 

Solar  cbron.     4'  16"    0'. 
Sid.        "         1     3    11.48 
Difference         3    12    48  .52 

*  They  -will  eiOier  beat  togellier,  or  at  least  their  teais  will  both  fall  -Bitliiii  a 
space  of  time  equal  to  one-half  of  0'.0027S. 
VoL.IL— 8 
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that  is,  it  agrees  with  the  first  comparison  within  0',02.  Suppose 
that  at  the  second  comparison  the  time  when  the  beats  were 
coincident  waa  mistaken,  and  the  observer  made  his  comparison 
10"  later;  he  would  have  had  10'  more  on  each  chronometer,  and 
consequently  would  have  put  down  the  comparison  thus; 

Solar  chron.     4»  19"  20'. 
Sid,        "  1     6    32. 

The  mean  interval  between  the  comparisons  would  have  been 
3™  20",  and  the  equivalent  sidereal  interval  is  3"  20'.55,  so  that 
this  second  comparison  reduced  to  tlic  time  of  the  first  would 
have  stood  thus : 

Solar  chron,    4'  16"    0'. 

Sid.        "  ]     3    11.45 

Difference         1    12    48  .55 

that  is,  the  tw^o  comparisons  would  still  have  agreed  within  0'.05. 
The  obseiwer  can  in  this  way  satisfy  himself  by  a  few  trials  that 
the  two  chronometers  can  really  be  compared  within  0'.05  with 
certainty. 

When  two  solar  chronometers  are  to  be  compared  together,  it 
will  be  most  accurately  done  by  comparing  each  with  a  sidereal 
chronometer  by  coincident  beats,  and  reducing  the  comparisons 
as  follows : 

Example. 
Two  solar  chronometers  A  and  £  are  compared  with  a  sidereal 
chronometer  C,  as  below; 

C    6'  13"  20-.  A     4'  40"  lO'.S 

C    6    15    15.  MB    21    is; 


Sid.  interval  1    55 .  ^        1    54 .69  solar 

fi  reduced  to  time  of  ^  =5    la    18.31 
Difference  of  ^  and  B     =0    39      7.81 

The  intermediate  chronometer  used  for  comparison  is  not 
necessarily  a  sidereal  one.  It  may  be  a  mean  time  chronometer 
which  does  not  beat  half  seconds;  for  example,  a  pocket  chro- 
nometer which  beats  13  times  in  6  seconds.  In  this  case  each 
beat  of  the  pocket  chronometer  is  worth  -[%,  and  therefore  differs 
from  that  of  a  chronometer  beating  half  seconds  by  ^  of  a  second. 
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The  inaccuracy  of  a  eoincidence  cannot  exceed  this  quantity,  and 
the  comparieon  may,  therefore,  also  be  made  within  ^^  of  ^  second. 

67.  Probable  error  of  an  interpolated  value  of  a  chronometer  cor- 
rection.— "When the  con-ectionaA?' and  A7''forthe  times  Tand  T' 
are  given,  the  correction  for  any  other  time  T  +  ;  =  T'  —  t'  is 
found  by  interpolation.  Denoting  the  rate  by  dT,  and  the 
required  correction  by  x,  we  have 

either  a;  =  i>,T+  t.3T  or  x  =  iT'  —  i'.  dT 

Now,  granting  that  the  given  quantities  a  5"  and  a  2"'  are  perfectly 
coi-rect,  the  interpolated  values  of  x  will  also  be  correct  if  there 
are  no  accidental  irregularities  in  the  going  of  the  chronometer. 
But  aueh  accidental  irregularities  certainly  exist,  and  tend  to 
diminish  the  we^ht  to  be  assigned  to  any  interpolated  value  of 
tlie  correction.  If  the  mean  (accidental)  error  in  a  unit  of  time 
is  e,  the  mean  en'or  in  the  interval  i  is,  by  the  theory  of  least 
squares,  ei/t,  and  the  weight  is  inversely  proportional  to  the 
square  of  this  error,  that  is,  inversely  proportional  to  i.  We  shall 
have  then 

x  =  aT  +  t.ST  with  the  weight  j 

x==AT'~f.dT    "        "         "       I 

in  which  &  is  an  undetermined  constant. 

Multiplying  each  value  by  its  weight,  and  dividing  the  sum  by 
the  sum  of  the  weights  (according  to  the  usual  process  in  the 
method  of  least  squares),  we  have 

__t'.AT-l-  (.A  7"  ti,„-^„;„|,+  _  I./'  +  *'\ 


rith  the  r 


/    ti' 


This  error  is  zero  either  for  ( —  Cl  or  t'  —  0,  and  is  a  maximum 
for  t  =:  (',  that  is,  when  the  correction  is  found  for  the  middle 
time  between  the  two  given  times  T'and  2". 

68.  If,  however,  the  chronometer  has  accelerated  or  retarded 
uniformly,  the  error  will  obtain  a  different  expression.     Lot  the 
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rate  at  the  time  T  be  ST  and  at  the  time  2"  be  d'T.  The 
acceleration  in  a  unit  of  time  is 

The  rate  at  the  middle  instant  between  T  and  T  ■\-  i  \s  dT 
-\-  ^t.d"T;  and  at  the  middle  instant  between  T'  and  T'^t' 
it  is  8'  T—  1 1',  S"  T;  hence  we  have 

x  =  AT'~t'(s'T—  if.S"T')=  AT'—t'.S'T-l-  it'\3"T 

Multiplying  the  first  by  /',  the  second  by  t,  and  dividing  the  sum 
of  the  products  by  i  + 1',  we  have 

or 

whence  it  appears  that  the  error  of  the  value  obtained  by  simple 
interpolation,  or  upon  the  supposition  of  a  uniform  rate,  is 
\U'.  §"T,  and  this  error  is  also  a  maximum  for  the  middle  instant 
between  T  and  2",  when  t  =  i',  and  vanishes  for  ;  ^  0  or  ('  =^  0. 

69.  Every  chronometer  has,  moreover,  its  own  peculiarities 
which  render  the  application  of  any  formula  for  weight  more  or 
less  uncertain.  Struve  found  that,  for  the  greater  number  of 
the  chronometers  which  he  tried,  the  mean  error  of  an  intei'po- 
lated  value  of  their  corrections  could  be  expressed  by  the  empiri- 
cal formula  e  ■  ■  diifering  from  tlie  above  theoretical  formula 
by  the  omission  of  the  radical  sign.  (ExpMition  Chronomitrvjue, 
p.  101.) 

70.  Clocks. — The  astronomical  clock  is  provided  with  a  com- 
pensation pendulum,  by  which  the  effect  of  temperature  is  even 
more  completely  eliminated  than  in  chronometers.  The  only 
forms  in  use  are  the  Harrison  (tlie  gridiron)  and  the  mercurial 
pendulum. 

In  the  gridiron  pendulum  the  rod  is  composed  (in  part)  of  a 
number  of  parallel  bars  of  steel  and  brass,  so  connected  together 
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that  tlic  expansion  of  the  steel  bars  produced  by  an  increase  of 
temperature  tends  to  depress  the  "  bob"  of  the  pendulum,  the 
greater  expansion  of  the  brass  bars  tends  to  raise  it,  so  that  when 
the  total  lengths  of  the  steel  and  brass  bars  have  been  properly 
adjusted  a  perfect  compensation  occurs,  and  the  centre  of  oscil- 
lation remains  at  a  constant  distance  from  the  point  of  suspen- 
sion. The  rate  of  the  clock,  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  the  length 
of  the  pendulum,  will  therefore  be  constant. 

In  the  mercurial  pendulum,  the  weight  which  forms  the  bob 
in  other  cases  is  replaced  by  a  cylindrical  glass  vessel  nearly 
filled  with  niercui-y.  "With  aa  increase  of  temperature  the  rod 
lengthens,  but  the  mercury  expanding  must  rise  in  the  cylinder, 
BO  that  when  the  quantity  of  mercury  is  properly  proportioned 
to  the  length  of  the  rod  the  centre  of  oscillation  remains  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  point  of  suspension.  If  a  clock  is  to  be 
exposed  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  the  gridiron  pendulum 
will  be  preferable  to  the  mercurial,  as  the  large  body  of  mercury 
will  obtain  the  temperature  of  the  air  more  slowly  than  the 
thin  metal  rods. 

In  setting  up  the  clock  the  chief  point  to  be  observed  is  that 
its  alternate  beats  are  exactly  equal.  The  pendulum  usually 
carries  a  pointer  at  its  lower  extremity  which  indicates  upon  an 
arc  below  the  pendulum  the  extent  of  a  vibration.  Let  the 
pendulum  be  di-awn  towards  one  side  gently,  until  a  tooth  of  the 
escapement  wheel  is  just  freed,  and  mark  the  point  of  tlie  arc  at 
which  this  occurs;  then  let  the  pendulum  be  drawn  towards  the 
other  aide,  and  mark  the  point  of  the  arc  at  which  a  tooth  escapes. 
Find  the  middle  point  A  of  the  included  are.  Then  let  the 
pendulum  come  to  rest  in  a  veiHical  position :  if  the  pointer  is  on 
A  the  adjustment  is  con'ect,  and  the  vibrations  on  each  side  will 
be  isochronous ;  if  not,  the  clock  case  must  be  moved  until  the 
vertical  pendulum  is  directed  exactly  towards  A.  The  equality 
of  the  vibi'ations  may  also  be  tested  by  the  electro-chronograph, 
hereafter  described. 

What  has  been  said  above  respecting  the  comparison  of  chro- 
nometers wilt  apply,  with  scarcely  any  modification,  to  that  of 
jslocks,  or  of  a  clock  with  a  chronometer. 

In  the  observatory,  a  clock  regulated  to  sidereal  time  is  the 
indispensable  companion  of  the  transit  instrument.  The  standard 
or  normal  clock  of  an  obsei-vatory  is  carefully  mounted  upon  a 
stone  pier  which  is  disconnected  from  the  walla  or  floors  of  the 
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buil(3ing,  and  also  proteeted  as  much  as  possible  from  changes 
of  ter.iperature.  Por  the  latter  pui-pose  it  is  sometimes  imbedded 
in  a  stone  pier,  in  an  air-tight  compartment  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  Stkuve  found  that  the  changes  of  baronietne 
pressure,  by  varying  the  resistance  which  the  air  opposes  to  the 
motions  of  the  pendulum,  caused  a  variation  in  the  rate  of  the 
normal  clock  of  the  Pulkowa  Observatory  of  0^32  for  a  variation 
of  one  English  inch  of  the  barometer.* 

71.  The  electro-chrmiograph. — This  contrivance  may  be  regarded 
as  an  appendage  of  the  astronomical  clock,  and  bearing  the  same 
relation  to  it  that  the  reading  microscope  bears  to  a  divided 
circle  ;  for  its  chief  use  is  to  subdivide  the  seconds  of  the  clock, 
and  thus  to  measure  micrometi-ically  the  smallest  fractions  of 
time.  In  oi-der  to  effect  this  raicrometrie  subdivision,  the  clock 
beats  are  converted  from  audible  into  visible  signals,  which  are 
recorded  on  paper  by  means  of  an  electro-magnet.  The  instant 
of  the  occurrence  of  any  phenomenon  is  also  registered  hy  a 
visible  signal  on  the  same  paper,  and  thus  referred  to  tlie  pre- 
ceding clock  beat  with  great  precision.  This  general  statement 
covers  a  great  variety  of  special  contrivances  leading  to  the  same 
end.  "We  shall  here  treat  only  of  those  which,  thvia  far,  have 
been  most  used. 

72.  The  simplest  fomi  of  register  is  that  laiown  on  our  tele- 
graphic lines  as  Morse's,  in  which  a  fillet  of  paper  is  reeled  off 
at  a  uniform  velocity  by  means  of  a  train  of  wheels  moved  by  a 
weight.  The  fillet  passes  over  a  small  cylinder  and  just  under 
a  hard  steel  point,  or  peti  (as  it  is  called,  for  brevity),  which  is  so 
connected  with  the  armature  of  an  electi-o-magnet  that  whenever 
the  electric  circuit  of  the  galvanic  battery  is  established,  the  pen 
is  pressed  upon  the  paper  and  leaves  a  visible  mark.  The  wire 
from  one  pole  of  the  battery  which  passes  around  the  electro- 
magnet does  not  return  directly  to  the  other  pole,  but  flrat  passes 
through  the  clock,  where,  by  a  contrivance  presently  to  be 
described,  the  circuit  is  broken  and  restored  at  every  second. 
The  Morse  fillet  in  runnmg  oftj  therefore,  receives  an  impression 
every  second,  and  thus  becomes  graduated  into  spaces  represent- 
ing seconds.     These  spaces  are  greater  or  less  according  to  the 

*  BescTipiion  de  Vohscrvatoire  astronomique  central  de  Poitlkova,  p.  220. 
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velocity  wifh  whicli  the  paper  ruua  ofl';  an  inch  per  second  is 
even  more  thsin  sufficient,  as  it  is  easy  to  divide  an  inch  into  fifty 
parts  by  a  scale,  even  without  the  aid  of  a  magnifier. 

It  is  of  importance  that  the  paper  should  run  off  with  a  uni- 
form velocity;  at  least,  no  sudden  changes  of  velocity  should 
occur.  In  the  Morse  register  this  regularity  is  maintained  hy  an. 
ordinary  fly-wheel.  In  the  spring-governor,  invented  hy  the 
Messrs.  Bond,  a  fly-wheel  and  pendulum  are  both  used.  The 
pendulum  secures  the  condition  that  the  seconds  shall  be  of  the 
same  length,  while  the  fly  is  supposed  to  maintain  a  uniform 
motion  during  the  second.  In  this  and  in  other  chronographic 
instruments  there  is  substituted  for  the  fillet  a  sheet  of  paper 
wrapped  about  a  cylinder  which  makes  one  revolution  per  minute. 
Aa  the  cylinder  revolves,  a  fine  screw  causes  it  to  move  also  in 
the  direction  of  its  length,  so  that  the  pen  records  in  a  perpetual 
spiral,  and  when  the  paper  is  removed  from  the  cylinder  the 
successive  minutes  are  found  recorded  in  sueeeasive  parallel 
lines.  One  such  sheet  will  contain  the  record  of  upwards  of 
two  hours'  work,  '  This  cylindrical  register  is  preferable  to  the 
Morse  fillet  for  most  chronographic  pui'poses,  on  account  of  the 
convenience  with  which  the  sheets  may  be  read  ofl'  and  filed 
away  for  subsequent  reference. 

In  Saxton's  cylindrical  register  the  movement  is  regulated  by 
a  combination  of  the  crank  motion  with  the  vibration  of  two 
pendulums. 

Professor  Mitchbl  employed  a  circular  disc  upon  which  the 
successive  minutes  occupied  concentric  circles,  each  of  which 
was  graduated  into  seconds  with  great  precision  by  connection 
with  the  clock. 

73.  The  connection  of  the  cioek  with  the  register  is  made  in 
one  of  two  ways ;  either  so  as  to  break  the  circuit  every  second, 
or  so  as  to  make  it. 

The  method  most  used  of  causing  the  clock  to  break  the 
(^Lrcuit  is  that  suggested  by  Mr.  Saxton,  of  the  Coast  Survey. 
ACB,  Fig.  16,  is  a  small  and  very  light  "tilt-hammer,"  usually 
made  of  platinum  wire,  mounted  upon  a  pivot  C,  so  that  the  end 
A  shall  slightly  preponderate  and  rest  upon  a  platinum  plate  ^. 
The  eud  B  is  bent  into  an  obtuse  angle.  Tlie  wire  F  from  one 
pole  of  the  galvanic  battery  is  constantly  connected  with  the  tilt- 
hammer  thi-ough  the  metallic  support  D.     Another  wire   G  is 
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connected  with  the  plate  E,  and  goes 
first  to  the  electro-magnet  of  the  register 
and  thence  to  the  other  pole  of  the  bat- 
tery. This  apparatus  is  placed  in  the 
clock  case  in  front  of  the  pendulum  PM, 
with  the  vertex  of  the  angle  B  in  a  ver- 
tical line  below  the  point  of  suepension 
P.  A  small  pin  N  projecting  from  the 
pendulum  rod  passes  over  the  angle  B 
Eit  each  vibration  of  the  pendulum,  and, 
by  thus  depressing  the  end  B  of  the  tilt- 
hammer,  raises  the  end  A  from  the  plate 
-Eand  breaks  the  circuit,  which  otlier- 
wise  is  complete  through  the  connection 
]  of  the  portion  AG  of  the  tilt-hammer 
with  both  the  wires  F  and  (?.  The  in- 
terval of  time  dumig  which  the  circuit 
is  broken  will  be  longer  or  shorter  accord- 
ing as  the  pin  iV  strikes  the  sides  of  the  angle  B  farther  from  or 
nearer  to  its  vertex.  It  may  be  adjusted  so  that  the  break  shall 
last  but  one-twentieth  of  a  second,  or  for  a  shorter  time  if 
required. 

Now,  if  the  pen  of  the  register  is  kept  pressed  upon  the  paper 
by  the  attraction  of  the  electro-magnet,  it  is  clear  that  the  breaks 
produced  by  the  clock  will  produce  corresponding  breaks  in  the 
continuous  line  made  by  the  pen,  and  the  paper  will  be  gradu- 
ated into  seconds,  thus ; 


But  if  the  pen  is  pressed  upon  the  paper  by  a  spnng  acting 
against  the  attraction  of  the  magnet,  then  each  break  produced 
by  the  clock  will  give  a  corresponding  short  mai-k  on  the  paper 
with  an  intervening  blank,  so  that  the  paper  will  be  graduated 
into  seconds,  thus: 


The  first  of  these  methods  is  commonly  preferred. 

In  the  cylindrical  registers  a  pen  carrying  ink  is  used,  and  the 
breaking  of  the  circuit  hy  the  clock  does  not  cause  the  pen  to 
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rise  from  the  paper,  laut  moves  it  laterally ;  in  this  case  the  paper 
is  graduated  into  seconds,  thus : 


Dr.  Locke  also  employed  a  tilt-hammer  for  breaking  the  cir- 
cuit; but  the  hammer  was  worked  by  the  teeth  of  a  wheel  p!a,ced 
on  the  axis  of  the  escapement  wheel  of  the  clock. 

At  the  "Washington  Observatory,  the  record  on  the  paper  of 
the  cylindrical  registers  has  also  been  made  by  fine  punctures 
produced  by  a  needle  point.  The  needle  has  a  little  play  which 
prevents  its  resisting  the  motion  of  the  cylinder  during  the  time 
required  for  the  needle  to  enter  and  leave  the  paper. 

74.  The  moat  simple  method  by  which  the  pendulum  makes 
the  circuit  at  each  beat  is  also  tlie  suggestion  of  Mr.  Saxton. 
A  small  globule  of  mercury  is  placed  just  below  the  penJulum, 
as  at  J.,  Tig,  17,  upon  a  metaliic  support  which  by 

the  wire  F  is  in  connection  with  one  pole  of  the 
battery.  Another  wire  G  is  connected  with  the 
metallic  support  of  the  pendulum  rod  at  P,  and  is 
connected  with  the  other  pole  of  the  battery  through 
the  electro-magnet.  A  fine  point  m  upon  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  pendulum  passes  through  the  globule 
at  each  vibration  and  establishes  the  electi-ic  cir- 
cuit, for  a  small  fraction  of  a  second,  through  the 
pendulum  iteelf.  The  effect  will  be  to  graduate 
the  paper  in  one  of  the  above  mentioned  ways 
according  to  the  ai-rangement  of  the  register. 

75.  Having  thus  obtained  a  graduated  visible 
lime-scale,  its  application  to  the  exact  recording  of 
an  astronomical  observation  is  very  simple.  We 
have  only  to  let  one  of  the  wires  in  connection  with 
the  magnet  pass,  on  its  way  to  the  battery,  through 
the  hand  of  the  observer,  where  the  circuit  may  be 
broken  and  restored  at  pleasure.  A  small  piece  ^ 
of  apparatus  called  a  signal-key  is  used  for  this  pui-pose.  It  con- 
sists of  a  piece  of  wood,  five  or  six  inches  in  length,  Fig  IB,  on 
which  is  fastened  a  metallic  spring  AB,  which  by  a  veiy  slight 
pressure  of  the  finger  can  be  brought  into  contact  with  a  metallic 
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plate  at  C  Conceive  the  wire  in  its  citcuit  from  the  magnet  to 
the  battery  to  be  severed  at  the  key;  let 
^'s- 18.  ^  Qjjg  gj^^  ^  |jg  connected  with  the  spring 
^=,— I  AB,  the  other  end  G  with  the  plate  G. 
'  The  eontiiinity  of  the  wire  may  be  re- 
garded as  restored  whenever  the  spring 
is  pressed  into  contact  with  tlie  plate  C. 
This  eonstitutes  a  make-circuit  key.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the 
arrangement  may  be  reversed,  eo  that  by  pressing  the  spring  the 
continuity  of  the  wire  is  interrupted,  constituting  a  break-circuit 
key.  Wow,  whenever  the  observer  taps  on  his  key  he  will  pi'o- 
duce  upon  his  graduated  time  scale  a  mark  similar  to  that  of  the 
clock,  but  mostly  distinguishable  from  it.  For  example,  on  a 
Morse-fillet,  and  with  a  break-circuit  key,  we  have 


Here,  at  A,  is  a  record  of  an  astronomical  observation  occurring 
between  the  30th  and  Slat  second.  By  a  scale  of  equal  parts,  we 
find  tlie  distance  of  A  from  80*  is  0.61  of  the  distance  from  30" 
to  31',  and  hence  the  instant  of  the  observation  is  30'.61. 

In  order  to  identify  the  seconds  on  the  register,  a  peculiar 
mechanical  contrivance  (which  need  not  be  described  here)  is 
employed,  by  means  of  which  one  of  the  breaks  is  omitted  at 
the  beginning  of  each  minute  of  the  clock ;  thus,  for  example : 


The  observer  has  only  to  identify  the  minute  and  write  it  on  the 
fillet,  as  in  this  example.   For  greater  security,  sometimes,  every 

fifth  minute  is  also  distinguished  by  the  omission  of  two  c 

tive  breaks,  thus : 


icord  on  a  cylindrical  register  stands  thus: 


whore  the  observation^  occurs  at  44'. 71.  The  observer's  signal 
is  generally  distinguishable  from  the  clock  signals,  as  in  this 
example,  by  its  form. 
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In  all  the  forma  of  recording  it  must  be  observed  that  tlie 
beginning  of  the  break,  or  dot,  marks  the  point  of  time  recorded. 

In  order  to  read  off  the  record  with  the  greatest  convenience,  a 
glass  scale  is  used,  on  which  are  etched  eleven  equidistant  parallel 
lines,  dividing  the  second  of  the  chronograph  into  tentlia;  the 
hundredths  are  obtained  by  estimation.     (Plate  L  Fig.  3.) 

When  the  lengtli  of  a  second  on  the  register  is  greater  than 
the  perpendicular  distance  of  the  extreme  lines  of  the  scale,  we 
have  only  to  place  the  scale  obliquely  on  the  line  of  seconds, 
always  causing  their  extreme  lines  to  pass  through  two  consecu- 
tive second  dots.  Sometimes  tlie  lines  on  the  scale  are  made 
divergent;  it  is  then  always  applied  so  that  the  line  of  seconds 
shall  be  pei-pendicular  to  the  middle  line  of  the  scale,  and  at  the 
point  where  the  distance  of  the  extreme  lines  is  equal  to  the 
length  of  tlie  second.     (Plate  I.  Fig.  2.) 

76.  "When  the  pen  of  the  chronograph  is  made  to  press  upon  the 
paper  by  the  attraction  of  the  electro-magnet  upon  its  armature, 
a  cei-tain  small  fraction  of  time  elapses  after  tlie  closing  of  the 
circuit  (by  the  clock  or  by  the  observer)  before  the  signal  is 
actually  impressed  upon  the  paper.  This  time  is  called  the 
armature  time.  If  it  were  certainly  constant,  and  the  same  for  the 
clock  signals  and  for  those  of  the  observer,  it  would  have  no 
effect  upon  the  difference  of  time  between  any  two  recorded 
phenomena,  Eut  the  armature  time  probably  varies  both  with 
the  sti'ength  of  the  battery  and  the  length  of  the  wire  through 
which  the  elective  current  passes.  The  variable  error  which 
would  thus  be  introduced  into  our  results  is  avoided,  or  at  least 
veiy  much  reduced  in  magnitude,  by  employing  break-circuit 
signals  exclusively;  for  the  interval  of  time  between  the  breaking 
of  the  circuit  and  the  cessation  of  the  action  of  the  magnet  is  pro- 
bably smaller  and  more  constant  than  that  between  the  making 
of  the  circuit  and  the  commencemenl  of  the  action  of  the  magnet, 

7T,  To  give  the  reader  a  just  appreciation  of  the  degree  of 
accuracy  attained  in  the  recording  of  time  by  the  chronograph, 
full  size  specimens  of  the  records  on  three  different  kinds  of 
registers  are  given  in  Plate  I,  Figs.  4  and  5  are  specimens  of 
clock  signals  as  recorded  on  a  Morse-Fillet  and  Saxton's  Cylin- 
drical Register  used  on  the  United  States  Coast  Survey.  Fig, 
6   is  a   specimen   of  clock    signals   and    a.    number   of    actual 
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obaervatione  of  atars'  transits  recorded  on  Bond's  Spring-Gover- 
nor Register,  which  has  been  obligingly  furnished  by  Professor 
G.  P.  Bond.  Tigs.  2  and  3  exhibit  in  fail  size  the  manner  in 
which  the  glass  scales  for  reading  these  records  are  ruled.  Fig. 
1  exhibits  the  reticule  of  a  transit  instrument,  provided  with 
twenty-five  transit  threads,  for  deterininmg  the  longitude  by  the 
electric  telegraph.     (Vol.  I.,  p.  344). 


CHAPTER   IV. 

THE    SEXTANT,    AND   OTHER   REFLECTING    INSTRUMENTS. 

78.  The  sextant,  of  all  astronomical  instruments,  is  the  most 
especially  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  navigator  and  the 
scientific  explorer,  as  it  is  at  once  portable  and  extremely  simple 
of  manipulation,  requires  no  fixed  support,  and  furnishes  its  data 
with  the  least  expenditure  of  the  time  of  the  observer.  Being 
held  in  the  hand,  and  having  small  dimensions,  the  extreme 
aecui-aey  of  fixed  instruments  is  not  to  be  expected  from  it,  but 
in  the  hands  of  a  practised  observer  the  precision  of  the  results 
obtained  with  it  is  often  surprising.* 

79.  The  optical  principle  upon  which  the  sextant  and  other 
refiecting  instruments  are  founded  is  the  following:  **If  a  ray  of 
light  suffei-s  two  successive  reflections  in  the  same  plane  by  two 
plane  roirrora,  the  angle  between  the  first  and  last  directions 
of  tlie  ray  is  twice  the  angle  of  tiie  mirrors." 

Let  JIf  and  m.  Fig.  19,  be  the  two  mirrors.  Since  the  direct 
and  reflected  rays  are  always  found  in  a  plane  perpendicular 
to  the  reflecting  surface, — called  the  plane  of  reflection, — it  follows 
that,  after  two  successive  reflections  from  two  surfaces,  the  last 
direction  of  tlie  ray  will  be  found  in  the  same  plane  as  the  first 
only  when  the  plane  of  reflection  is  perpendicular  to  both  mirrors. 
In  the  diagram,  let  tlie  plane  of  reflection  be  that  of  the  paper, 

*  The  firat  mvenlar  of  the  sextant  (or  qundrant)  was  Newton,  among  whose  papers 
a  description  of  such  an  instrument  was  found  after  his  death ;  not,  huwcver,  unlil 
affef  its  rG-inTCiition  by  Thomas  Godfrey,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1730,  and,  perhaps, 
bj  Hadley,  in  1781. 
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the  Tinea  JIf  and  m  being  the  intei-aoctiona  of  this  plane  with  the 
surfa-cea  of  the  mirrors.  Let  AM 
be  the  direct  ray  falling  upon  the 
mirror  M,  which  we  shall  first  sup- 
pose to  lie  in  the  direction  MC; 
let  Mm  be  the  direction  of  the  ray 
after  the  first  reflection,  and  mB 
its  direction  after  the  second  re- 
flection. Draw  MB  parallel  to 
Mfi,  MP  pertDendicular  to  MC, 
and  Mp  perpendicular  to  the  mir- 
ror m.  The  angle  AMB  m  the 
difierence  of  the  first  and  last  di- 
rections of  the  ray.  The  angle 
PMp  is  the   same   as  the   angle 

contained  by  the  mirrors,  being  obviously  equal  to  MCm.     "We 
have,  tlierefore,  to  prove  tliat  AMB  —  ZPMp. 

If  we  conceive  a  perpendicular  drawn  at  m,  parallel  to  Mp,  we 
easily  see  that  pMni  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence  of  the  ray 
Mm  falling  upon  m,  and  pMB  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection 
of  the  same  ray;  and  since  these  angles,  by  a  principle  of  Optics, 
are  equal,  we  have 

pMm  =  pMB  =  PMp  +  PMB 
But,  on  the  same  principle,  we  have 

FMm  ^  PMA  :=AMB  -|-  PMB 

The  dift'ereuce  of  these  two  equations  gives 

PMp  =  AMB  —  PMp 
whence 

AMB  =  2PMp 

80.  In  order  to  apply  this  principle,  let  the  mirror  M\)Q  at- 
tached to  an  index  arm  MCI,  which  revolves  upon  a  pivot  at 
M  in  the  centre  of  a  graduated  arc  OIN,  and  let  m  be  perma- 
nently secured  in  a  fixed  position  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of 
this  arc.  Let  MO  be  the  direction  of  the  central  mirror  and  of 
the  index  arm  when  it  is  parallel  to  the  fixed  mirror  m,  and  let 
the  graduation  of  the  arc  commence  at  0.  In  this  position,  an 
incident  ray _Bjlf  from  a  distant  object  Swill  be  reflected  first  to 
m  and  then  in  the  direction  mE,  which  will  be  parallel  to  the 
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first  direction  SM.  If  then  the  object  is  eo  distant  that  two  rays 
from  it,  BMand  bm,  falling  upon  the  two  mirrors,  will  be  sensibly 
parallel,  an  observer's  eye  at  jEwill  receive  both  the  direct  ray 
bm  and  the  reflected  ray  mIEJ  at  the  same  time.  Hence  tlie  ob- 
server will  see  two  images  of  tho  same  object — a  direct  and  a 
reflected  image — in  coincidence. 

In  tlie  next  place,  1st  the  min-or  M  be  revolved  into  the  posi- 
tion MCI,  in  which  a  ray  AM  from  a  second  object  A  is  reflected 
finally  into  the  line  mIS.  The  observer  now  sees  the  direct  image 
of  the  object  B  in  apparent  coincidence  with  the  reflected  image 
of  the  object  A.  The  angnlar  distance  AMB  of  the  two  objects 
is  then  equal  to  twice  the  angle  of  the  miiTors,  that  is,  to  twice 
MCm  or  to  twice  OML  The  arc  01,  which  measures  this  angle, 
is  then  the  measure  of  one-half  the  angular  distance  of  the 
objects.  If  the  arm  jtfJ  carries  a  vernier  at  I,  the  exact  value 
of  the  arc  will  be  obtained.  In  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
doubling  this  value  after  reading,  a  half  degree  of  the  arc  is 
numbered  as  a  whole  degree :  thus,  an  arc  of  60°  is  divided  into 
120  equal  parts,  each  of  which  is  reckoned  as  a  degree.  As  the 
index  arm  ^/cannot  pass  beyond  tlie  position  JfmJV,  where  it 
comes  against  the  fixed  mirror,  it  is  not  found  practicable,  in  this 
form  of  the  instrument,  to  extend  the  arc  OD  milch  beyond  60°, 
and  it  is  from  this  circumstance  that  the  instrument  derives  its 


81.  Plate  in.  Fig.  1  represents  the  most  common  form  of  the 
sextant  constructed  upon  these  principles. 

The  frame  is  of  braes,  constructed  so  as  to  combine  strength 
with  lightness ;  the  graduated  arc,  inlaid  in  the  brass,  is  usually 
of  silver,  sometimes  of  gold,  or  platinum.  The  divisions  of  the 
arc  are  usually  10'  each,  which  are  subdivided  by  the  vemier  to 
10".  The  handle  H,  by  which  it  is  held  in  the  hand,  is  of 
wood.  The  mirroi-s  Jlf  and  tji  are  of  plate  glass,  silvered.  The 
ui^per  half  of  the  glass  m  is  left  wilhout  silvering,  m  order  that 
the  direct  rays  from  a  distant  object  may  not  be  intercepted.  To 
give  greater  distinctness  to  tlie  images,  a  small  telescope  M  is 
placed  in  the  line  of  sight  mE.  It  is  supported  in  a  ring  KK, 
which  can  be  moved  by  means  of  a  screw  in  a  direction  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  of  the  sextant,  whereby  the  axis  of  the  tele- 
scope can  he  directed  either  towards  the  silvered  or  the  trans- 
parent part  of  the  mirror.     This  motion  changes  the  plane  of 
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reflection,  which,  however,  remains  always  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  the  sextant:  the  use  of  the  motion  being  merely  to  regulate 
the  relative  brightness  of  tlie  direct  and  reflected  images. 

The  vernier  is  read  with  the  aid  of  a  glass  M  attached  to  an 
arm  which  turns  upon  a  pivot  S,  and  is  carried  upon  the  index 
bar. 

The  index  glass  M,  or  central  mirror,  is  secured  in  a  brass 
frame,  which  is  firmly  attached  to  the  head  of  the  index  bar  by 
screws  a,  a,  a.  This  glass  is  generally  set  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  sextant  by  the  maker,  and  there  are  no  adjusting 
screws  connected  with  it. 

The  fixed  mirror  m  is  usually  called  the  konzon  fflnss,  being 
that  through  which  the  horizon  is  observed  in  taking  altitudes. 
It  is  usually  provided  with  screws  by  which  its  position  with 
respect  to  the  plane  of  the  sextant  may  be  rectified. 

At  P  and  Q  are  colored  glasses  of  diii'erent  shades,  which  may 
be  used  separately  or  in  combination,  to  defend  the  eye  from 
the  intense  light  of  the  sun. 

I  shall  first  treat  of  those  common  adjustments  of  the  sextant 
which  the  observer  is  obliged  to  attend  to  in  the  ordinaiy  use 
of  the  instrument,  and  shall  afterwards  treat  fully  of  its  mathe- 
matical theory. 

82.  Adjiisimeni  of  the  index  glass. — The  reflecting  surface  of  the 
glass  must  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  sextant.  The 
simplest  test  of  its  perpendicularity  is  the  following.  Set  the 
index  near  the  middle  of  the  arc;  then,  placing  the  eye  very 
nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  sextant,  and  near  the  index  glass, 
observe  whether  the  are  seen  directly  and  it«  reflected  image  in 
the  glass  appear  to  form  one  continuous  arc,  which  will  be  the 
case  only  when  the  glass  is  perpendicular.  The  glass  leans  /or- 
loard  or  bwkward  according  as  the  reflected  image  appears  too 
Ugh  or  too  low.  It  may  be  corrected  by  putting  a  piece  of  paper 
under  one  edge  of  the  plate  by  which  the  glass  is  secured  to  the 
index  arm,  fimt  loosening  the  screws  a,  a,  a  (PI,  IH.  !Fig.  1)  for 
that  purpose.  Or  we  may  make  the  adj  ustment,  as  it  is  done 
hy  the  instrument  makei-a,  hy  removing  the  glass  and  filing 
down  one  of  the  metallic  points  against  which  the  glass  bears 
when  secured  in  its  frame. 

SB,  Adjustment  of  the  horizon  glass. — This  must  also  be  pei-pen- 
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dicular  to  the  plane  of  the  sextant.  Tlie  index  glass  having 
been  previously  adjusted,  if  by  revolving  it  (by  means  of  the 
index  arm)  there  is  found  one  position  in  which  it  is  parallel 
to  the  horizon  glass  the  latter  must  also  be  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  sextant.  The  test  of  this  parallelism  is  the  following. 
Put  in  the  telescope,  and  direct  it  towards  a  star.  Move  the 
index  until  the  reflected  image  of  the  etai-  appears  to  pass  the 
direct  image.  If  one  image  passes  exactly  over  the  other,  it 
will  be  possible  to  bring  both  into  exact  coincidence,  so  as  to 
form  but  a  single  image ;  and  it  is  evident  that  when  this  coin- 
cidence takes  place  the  mirrors  must  be  parallel.  If  one  image 
passes  on  either  side  of  tlie  other,  the  horizon  glass  needs  ad- 
justment. 

The  perpendicularity  of  the  horizon  glass  may  also  be  tested 
as  follows.  Hold  the  instrument  so  that  its  plane  shall  he  nearly 
vertical,  and  bring  the  direct  and  reflected  images  of  the  sea 
horizon  into  coincidence.  Then  incline  the  instrument  until  its 
plane  makes  but  a  small  angle  with  the  horizon  ;  if  the  images 
still  coincide,  the  two  glasses  are  parallel:  consequently,  if  the 
index  glass  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  sextant,  the 
horizon  glass  is  aiso  in  adjustment. 

Any  distant  and  well  defined  terrestrial  object  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  star  or  the  sea  horizon,  A  star,  however,  is  to  be 
preferred ;  and  one  of  the  third  magnitude  will  afford  greater 
precision  than  the  brighter  ones, 

84.  Adjustment  of  the  telescope. — The  sight^line  of  the  telescope 
must  be  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  sextant.  Two  parallel  wires 
or  threads  are  placed  in  the  telescope,  which  are  to  be  made 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  sextant  by  revolving  the  sliding 
tube  containing  them;  then  all  contacts  or  coincidences  of 
images  are  to  be  made  midway  between  these  two  wires.  The 
sight-line  of  the'  sextant  telescope  is,  therefore,  a  line  drawn 
through  the  optical  centre  of  the  object  lens  and  the  middle 
point  between  these  parallel  threads. 

Select  two  objects  from  100°  to  120°  apart,  as  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  bring  the  reflected  image  of  one  into  contact  with 
the  direct  image  of  the  other,  at  the  thread  nearest  the  plane  of 
the  instrument ;  then  move  the  instniment  so  as  to  throw  the 
images  upon  the  other  thread;  ii  the  contact  remains  perfect, 
the  line  of  sight  midway  between  the  threads  b  parallel  to  the 
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plane  of  the  sextant.  If  the  limba  of  the  two  objects  appear  to 
separate  on  the  thread  farthest  from  the  instrument,  the  object 
end  of  the  telescope  droops  towards  the  sextant;   otherwiae  it 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  when  tlie  telescope  is  adjusted  and 
two  images  are  brought  into  contact  at  either  thread,  they  will 
not  be  in  contact  in  the  middle  of  the  field,  but  will  there  over- 
lap ;  consequently,  the  reading  of  the  sextant  will  be  lees  for  a 
contact  in  the  true  sight-line  in  tlie  middle  of  the  field  than 
for  one  on  either  side.  If  the  telescope  is  out  of  adjustment,  the 
middle  of  the  field  is  no  longer  in  the  true  sight-line,  and  the 
contacts  observed  there  give  angles  which  are  too  great.  The 
eoiTeetion  for  a  given  inclination  of  the  telescope  will  be  inves- 
tigated in  a  subsequent  article. 

This  adjustment  may  also  be  examined  as  follows.  Place  the 
sextant  horizontally  on  a  table,  and  place  two  small  metallic 
sights  A,  A  (Fig.  20)  on  the  arc.  At 
a  distance  of  at  least  15  or  20  feet,  let 
a  well  defined  mark  be  placed  so  as 
to  be  in  the  same  eti-aight  line  with 
the  upper  edges  of  the  sights,  and  in 
such  ,a  position  that  it  may  also  be  seen  through  the  telescope. 
The  top  edges  of  the  sights  should  be  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  plane  of  the  sextant  as  the  axis  of  the  telescope.  The 
threads  of  the  telescope  being  made  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the 
sextant,  the  mark  should  be  seen  in  the  middle  between  tliem. 

The  adjustment  of  the  telescope  when  necessary  is  effected 
by  means  of  two  small  opposing  screws  in  the  ring  which 
caiTies  it. 

85.  7'ke  index  correction. — Having  made  the  preceding  adjust- 
ments, it  is  necessary  to  find  the  point  of  the  gi'aduated  arc  at 
which  the  zero  of  the  vernier  falls  when  the  two  miiTors  are 
parallel;  for  all  angles  measured  by  the  insti-ument  are  reckoned 
from  this  point  (Art.  80).  If  this  point  is  to  the  left  of  the 
actual  zero  of  the  scale  by  a  quantity  r,  all  readings  in  the  arc 
will  be  too  great  by  r;  if  it  is  to  the  right  of  the  actual  zero,  all 
readings  will  be  too  small  by  the  same  quantity.  If  we  msh 
the  reading  to  be  zero  when  the  mirrors  are  parallel,  we  must 
place  the  zero  of  the  vernier  on  the  zero  of  the  arc,  and  then 
revolve  the  horizon  glass  about  a  vertical  line,  until  the  direct 
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and  reflected,  images  of  the  same  object  coincide.  Some  instru- 
ments are  provided  with  a  pair  of  opposing  screws  hy  which  this 
revolution  can  be  effected  ;  but  in  others  no  such  adjustment  ia 
possible.  In  fact,  the  adjustment  is  unnecessary, 'as  we 'can 
always  determine  the  correction  to  be  applied  to  our  readings  to 
reduce  them  to  what  they  would  be  if  the  adjustment  were 
made.     This  index  correction  is  found  as  follows : 

1st.  S)/  a  star. — Bring  the  direct  and  reflected  images  of  a  star 
into  coincidence,  and  read  off  the  arc.  The  index  correction  is 
numerically  equal  to  this  reading,  and  is  positive  or  negative 
according  as  the  reading  is  on  the  right  or  the  left  of  the  zero. 
For  example,  the  direct  and  reflected  images  of  a  star  being  in 
coincidence,  we  read  on  the  arc  5'  20";  then,  calling  the  index 
correction  x,  we  have 

x  =  —  b'  20". 

In  another  sextant  tlie  direct  and  reflected  images  of  a  star 
being  in  coincidence,  we  read  on  the  extra  arc  2'  40" ;  then 

X  =  -f-  2'  40". 

This  method  may  be  used  with  the  sea-horizon  instead  of  a 
star,  but  not  with  great  precision. 

2d,  Bi/  (he  sun. — Measure  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun  by 
first  bringing  the  upper  limb  of  the  reflected  image  to  touch  the 
lower  Hmb  of  the  direct  imago ;  and  again  by  bringing  the  lower 
limb  of  the  reflected  image  to  touch  the  upper  limb  of  the  direct 
image.  Denote  the  readings  in  the  two  cases  by  r  and  r';  then, 
if  s  =  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun  and  _fi  is  the  reading  of 
the  sextant  when  the  two  images  are  in  coincidence,  we  have 

r  =  ^  -J-s 

whence 

and  the  index  correction  is  a:  -  —  H.  The  practical  i-ule  derived 
from  this  is  as  follows.  If  tlie  reading  in  either  ease  is  on  the 
arc,  mark  it  with  the  negaUve  sign ;  if  off  the  are  {i.  e.  on  the  exti'a 
arc),  mark  it  with  the  positive  sign;  then  the  index  correction  is 
one-half  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  two  readings.  For  example, 
we  have  read  as  follows : 
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On  thearp  —  31'  20" 

Off  the  arc  -|-  33    IQ 

+     1   50 

x  =  +    0'55" 

We  liave  s  =  |{r  —  r'):  hence,  if  the  observations  are  good,  we 

ought  to  find  that  half  the  algebraic  difference  of  the  readings  is 

equal  to  the  sun's  diameter  as  given  in  the  Ephemeria  on  the  day 

of  the  observation.     But,  in  order  that  this  comparison  maj  be  a 

good  criterion,  we  should  measure  the  sun's  horizontal  diameter,-. 

which  is  not  sensibly  affected  by  refraction.     (Vol.  L  Art.  134.) 

In  order  to  obtain  the  index  correction  with  the  greatest  pre- 
cision, the  mean  of  a  number  of  measures  of  the  sun's  diameter 
should  be  taken. 

Example. — March  15,  1858,  the  following  measures  of  the 
sun's  horizontal  diameter  were  taken; 


On  the  arc. 

Off  the  are. 

—  31'  20" 

+  33'  10" 

"      10 

«       0 

+  33  10  .8 
—  31  18  .3 


x^  +  56".3 
Observetl  sun's  diameter,  5  ^  32'  14".6 
By  the  Ephemeris,  3  =^  B2   13  .3 

86.  To  measure  the  angular  distance  of  two  objects  with  the  sextant — 
Place  the  threads  of  the  telescope  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the 
instrument.  Direct  the  telescope  towards  the  fainter  of  the  two 
objects,  and  revolve  the  sextant  about  the  sight-line  until  its 
plane  produced  passes  through  the  other  object,  observing  to 
have  the  index  glass  on  the  side  towards  this  object.  Then 
move  the  index  until  the  reflected  image  of  the  second  object  is 
nearly  in  contact  with  the  direct  image  of  the  first ;  clamp  the 
index,  and  make  an  exact  contact  (at  the  middle  point  betiveen 
the  threads)  by  means  of  the  tangent  screw.  The  reading  of  the 
arc  will  be  the  insirumenial  distance:  applying  to  this  the  index 
correction  according  to  its  sign,  the  result  will  be  the  observed 
distance. 
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In  order  to  make  a  good  observation,  it  is  important  tliat  the 
two  images  whose  contact  is  ohaerved  should  be  equally  bright. 
Hence,  ive  direct  the  telescope  towards  tlie  fainter  object,  so  that 
it  may  !?|{i,he  brighter  one  which  suffers  the  double  reflectioii- 
But  in  "observing  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  a  star  it  will 
generally  be  found  that,  even  after  the  double  reflection,  the  image 
of  the  moon  is  so  bright  that  the  star  will  appear  very  indistinct 
unless  the  telescope  is  raised  (by  the  screw  for  that  purpose)  so 
that  the  sight-line  ia  directed  through  the  transparent  part  of  the 
horizon  glass ;  for  then,  a  portion  of  tlie  reflected  rays,  from  the 
moon  being  lost,  the  intensity  of  its  light  is  rendered  more 
nearly  egual  to  that  of  the  star.  "When  the  distance  of  the  sun 
and  moon  is  observed,  the  telescope  is  usually  directed  towards 
the  moon,  and  the  intensity  of  the  sun's  rays  is  diminished  by 
putting  one  or  more  of  the  colored  shades  between  itie  index  and 
honzon  glasses.  It  will  be  found  necessary  in  this  case  also  to 
regulate  the  distance  of  the  telescope  from  the  plane  of  the 
instrument,  in  order  to  give  the  image  of  the  moon  the  same 
intensity  as  that  of  the  sun.  It  is  a  common  error  of  inexpe- 
rienced obseiTera  with  the  sextant  to  have  the  images  too  bright. 
It  is  essential  to  a  good  observation,  1st,  that  the  images  be  well 
defined  by  carefully  adjusting  the  focos  of  the  telescope;  2d,  that 
they  be  so  faint  as  not  in  the  least  to  fatigue  the  eye,  yet  perfectly 
distinct;  3d,  that  their  intensities  should  be  as  nearly  aa  possible 
equal. 

In  the  case  of  the  moon  and  a  star,  we  obsei-ve  the  distance  of 
the  star  from  that  point  of  the  moon's  bright  limb  which  lies  in 
the  great  circle  joining  the  star  and  the  moon's  centre.  To 
aaceriain  that  this  point  has  actually  been  brought  into  contact 
with  the  star,  the  sextant  must  be  slightly  revolved  or  vibrated 
about  the  sight-line  (which  is  directed  towai'ds  the  star),  thus 
causing  the  moon  to  sweep  by  the  star;  the  limb  of  the  moon 
should  appear  to  graze  the  star  as  it  passes,  or,  rather,  the  limb 
should  pass  through  the  centre  of  the  star's  hght,  for  in  the 
feeble  telescope  of  the  sextant  the  star  does  not  appear  as  a  well 
defined  point. 

In  the  case  of  the  moon  and  a  planet  we  bring  the  reflected 
image  of  the  moon's  limb  to  the  estimated  centre  of  the  planet. 

In  the  case  of  the  moon  and  the  aun,  the  contact  of  the  nearest 
limbs  is  observed,  vibrating  the  instrument  as  above  stated,  and 
making  the  limbs  just  touch  as  they  pass  each  other. 
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It  facilitates  the  obsei'vation  of  lunar  distances  to  set  the  index 
approximately  upon  the  angular  distance  before  commencing 
the  observation.  The  approximate  distance  for  a  given  time 
may  be  found  from  the  Ephemeris  (aee  Vol,  I.  Art  65);  the  dis- 
tance thus  found  is  in  the  case  of  the  sun  and  moon  to  be 
diminished  by  the  sum  of  the  semidiametere  of  the  two  bodies 
(say  32'),  and  in  the  case  of  the  moon  and  a  star  or  planet  it  is 
to  be  diminished  or  increased  by  the  moon's  semidiameter  (say 
16'),  accoi-ding  as  the  bright  limb  is  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the 
star  than  the  moon's  centre.  This  proceeding  is  also  a  check 
against  the  mistake  of  employing  the  wrong  star. 

87.  To  observe  the  aliiiude  of  a  celestial  body  with  the  sextant  and 
artificial  horizon. — The  artificial  horizon  is  a  small  rectangular 
shallow  basin  of  mercury,  over  which  is  placed  a  roof,  consisting 
of  two  plates  of  glass  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  to  protect  the 
mercury  from  agitation  by  the  wind.  The  mercury  affords  a 
perfectly  horizontal  surface  which  is  at  the  same  time  an  excel- 
lent mirror.*  If  MN  (Fig.  21)  is  the  horizontal 
surface  of  the  mercury,  SB  a  ray  of  light  from  a  '^'    ' 

star,  incident  upon  the  surface  at  B,  BA  the  re- 
fleeted  ray,  then  an  obsei'ver  at  A  will  receive 
the  ray  BA  as  if  it  proceeded  fi-om  a  point  S' 
whose  angular  depression  MBS'  below  the  hori- 
zontal plane  is  equal  to  the  altitude  SBM  of  the 
star  above  that  plane.  If  then  SA  is  a  direct  ray 
from  the  star,  parallel  to  SB,  an  observer  at  A 
can  measure  with  the  sextant  the  angle  SAS' 
=  SBS'=  2SBM,  by  bringing  the  image  of  the 
star  reflected  by  the  index  glass  into  coincidence 
with  the  image  S'  reflected  by  the  mercury  and  seen  through 
the  horizon  glass.  The  instrumental  measure,  corrected  for 
index  error,  will  be  double  the  apparent  altitude  of  the  star. 

The  sun's  altitude  will  be  measured  by  bringing  the  lower 

*  Obaerv        a         m  a  n  j  d  by  impurities  in  the  meroury  which  float  on 

its  suvfaoe  ra  h.  mpoctant  to  have  very  pure  distilled  mercury. 

I  have  fou  dp  b  u  e  m   -oury  amalganmted  with   tin  (a   few  Equore 

inohea  of  t  a  dd  d         h  y  of  an  ordinary  horizoQ  will  answer).      When 

(he  mercury  pud  a  m  amalgam  will  cover  its  surface;  this  scum  oitn 
be  drawn  lo  one  side  of  the  basin  with  a  card  or  the  smooth  edge  of  a  folded  pieoe 
of  paper,  leaving  a  perfectly  bright  reflucting  aiirfiice,  entirely  free  even  from  (he 
■tides  of  dust. 
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limb  of  one  image  to  touch  the  upper  limb  of  the  other.  Half 
the  corrected  instramental  reading  will  be  the  apparent  altitude 
of  the  sun'a  lower  or  upper  limb,  according  as  the  nearest  or 
farthest  limbs  of  the  direct  and  reflected  suns  were  brought  into 
contact.     For  examples,  see  Vol.  I.  Arts.  145,  151,  &c, 

111  observations  of  the  sun  with  tlie  artificial  horizon,  the  eye 
is  protected  by  a  single  dark  glass  over  the  eye  piece  of  the 
telescope,  thereby  avoiding  the  errora  that  might  possibly  exist 
in  the  dark  glasses  attached  to  the  frame  of  the  sextant. 

The  glasses  in  the  roof  placed  over  the  mercury  should  be 
made  of  plate  glass  with  perfectly  parallel  faces.  If  they  are  at 
all  prismatje,  the  obsei-ved  altitude  will  be  erroneous.  The  en-or 
may  be  removed  by  observing  a  second  altitude  with  the  roof  in 
reversed  position,  and,  in  general,  by  taking  one-half  of  a  set 
of  altitudes  with  the  roof  in  one  position  and  the  other  half  with 
the  roof  in  the  revei-se  position.  It  is  easily  proved  tliat  the 
eiTor  in  the  altitude  produced  by  the  glass  will  have  different 
signs  for  the  two  positions ;  so  that  the  mean  of  all  the  altitudes 
will  he  free  from  this  error. 

Instead  of  the  mereui-ial  horizon,  a  glass  plate  is  sometimea 
used,  standing  upon  three  screws,  by  means  of  which  it  is  levelled, 
a  small  spirit  level  being  applied  to  the  surface  to  test  its  hori- 
zontality.  The  lower  surface  of  the  plate  is  blackened,  so  that 
the  reflexion  of  the  celestial  object  takes  place  only  at  the  upper 
surface. 

88.  In  the  observation  of  tlie  altitude  of  a  star  with  the  arti- 
ficial horizon,  it  requires  some  practice  to  find  the  image  of  the 
star  reflected  from  the  sextant  min'ore ;  and  sometimes,  when 
two  bright  stars  stand  near  each  other,  there  is  danger  of  em- 
ploying the  reflected  image  of  one  of  tliera  for  that  of  the  other. 
A  very  simple  method  of  avoiding  this  danger,  by  which  the 
observation  is  also  facilitated,  has  been  suggested  by  Professor 
Knorrb,  of  Russia.*  From  very  simple  geometrical  considera^ 
tions  it  is  readily  shown  that  at  the  instant  when  the  two  images 
of  the  same  star — one  reflected  from  the  artificial  horizon,  the 
other  from  the  sextant  mirrors — are  in  coincidence,  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  index  glass  to  the  horizon  is  equal  to  the  inclination 
of  the  sight-line  of  the  telescope  to  the  horizon  glass,  and  is, 

*  AalTon.  Ifach.,  "Vol.  VII.  p.  262. 
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therefore,  a  constant  angle,  which  is  the  same  for  all  stars.  If, 
therefore,  we  attach  a  small  spirit  level  to  the  index  arm,  so  as  to 
make  with  the  index  glass  an  angle  equal  to  this  constant  angle, 
the  buhhle  of  this  level  will  play  when  the  two  images  of  the 
star  are  in  coincidence  in  the  middle  of  the  field  of  view.  "With 
a  sextant  thus  furnished,  we  begin  by  directing  the  sight  line 
towards  the  image  in  the  mercmy;  we  then  move  the  index 
until  tlie  bubble  plays,  talcing  care  not  to  lose  the  image  in  the 
mercury ;  the  reflected  image  from  the  sextant  mirrors  will  then 
be  found  in  the  iield,  or  will  be  brought  there  by  a  slight 
vibratory  motion  of  the  instrument  about  the  sight  line. 

It  is  found  most  convenient  to  attach  the  level  to  the  stem 
which  carries  the  reading  glass,  as  it  can  then  be  arranged  so  as 
to  revolve  about  an  axis  which  stands  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 
of  the  sextant,  and  thua  be  easily  adjusted.  This  adjustment  is 
effected  by  bringing  the  two  images  of  a  known  star,  or  of  the 
sun,  into  coincidence,  tlien,  without  eban^ng  tlie  position  of 
the  inatrumeut,  revolving  the  level  until  the  bubble  plays. 

89.  Observations  on  shore  may  be  rendered  more  accurate  by 
means  of  a  stand  to  which  the  sextant  can  he  attached,  and 
which  is  so  arranged  that  the  sextant  can  be  placed  in  any 
required  plane  and  there  firmly  held.  The  manipulation  must  be 
learned  from  the  examination  of  the  stands  themselves,  which 
are  made  in  various  forms. 


90.  On  account  of  the  feeble  power  of  the  sextant  telescope 
and  consequent  imperfect  definition  of  the  sun's  limb,  the 
apparent  diameter  of  the  sun  is  somewhat  increased.  This  error, 
however,  may  be  removed  by  taking  the  mean  of  two  sets  of 
altitudes,  one  of  the  lower  limb  and  one  of  the  upper  limb. 

91.  To  measure  an  altitude  of  a  celestial  object  from  the  sea  horizon. 
— ^Direct  the  telescope  towards  that  part  of  the  horizon  which  is 
beneath  the  object.  Move  the  index  until  the  image  of  the 
object  reflected  in  the  sextant  mirroi-s  is  brought  to  touch  the 
horizon  at  the  point  immediately  under  it.  To  deteiinine  this 
point,  the  observer  should  move  the  insti-ument  round  to  the 
right  and  left  (by  a  swinging  motion  of  the  body,  as  if  turning 
on  bis  heel),  and  at  the  same  time  vibrate  it  about  the  sight  line, 
taking  care  to  keep  the  object  in  the  middle  of  the  fleld  of  view ; 
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the  object  will  appear  to  sweep  in  an  are  tlie  lowest  point  of 
which  must  be  made  to  touch  the  horizon,  by  a  suitaTjlo  motion 
of  the  tangent  screw. 

In  general,  altitudes  for  determining  the  time  should  be  taken 
when  the  altitude  varies  oiost  rapidly ;  and  this  is  near  the  prime 
vertical.  {See  Vol.  I.  Arts.  143  and  149.)  If  the  object  is  the 
sun,  the  lower  limb  is  usually  brought  to  touch  the  horizon  ;  if 
the  moon,  the  bright  limb. 

The  apparent  altitude  of  the  point  observed  is  found  by  cor- 
recting the  sextant  reading  for  the  index  error,  and  subtracting 
the  dip  of  the  horizon.  (Vol.  I.  Art.  127.)  To  obtain  the  ap- 
parent altitude  of  the  sun's  or  moon's  centre,  we  must  also  add 
or  subtract  the  ap^ar^rd  semidiameter.    (Vol.  I.  Art.  135.) 

92.  As  the  sea  horizon  is  often  enveloped  in  mist,  even  when 
the  celestial  bodies  are  visible,  various  attempts  have  been  made 
to  obtain  an  artificial  horizon  adapted  for  use  on  shipboai'd. 
The  simplest  apparatus  heretofore  proposed  for  the  purpose  ia 
that  of  Capt.  Bechbr,  of  the  English  N'avy.  "  Outside  the  horizon 
glass  of  the  sextant  is  a  small  pendulum  about-  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  suspended  in  oil  (in  order  to  check  its  sudden  oscilla^ 
tions);  to  the  pendulum  is  attached  a  horizontal  arm,  carrying 
at  the  inner  end  a  slip  of  metai  which  ia  seen  in  the  field  of  the 
telescope  at  the  usual  focus,  and  whose  upper  edge  when  it  coin- 
cidda  with  a  given  line  is  the  true  horizon.  The  error  is  easily 
determined  by  a  known  altitude,  and  is  the  same  for  all  altitudes. 
The  apparatus,  which  is  in  a  very  compact  form,  is  easily  attached 
to  any  reflecting  instrument,  and  is  shipped  and  unshipped  at 
pleasure.  A  lamp  is  attached  for  observing  at  night."*  "With 
this  apparatus,  when  the  motion  of  the  ship  ia  not  too  great,  an 
altitude  can  he  obtained  within  5'  by  a  practised  observer ;  and 
thia  ia  often  sufficient. 

93.  Method  of  observing  equal  altitijdes  %oUh  the  sextant. — Some 
obaervera  aet  the  sextant  at  pleasui'e,  and  note  two  instants, 
namely,  the  contact  of  the  nearest  and  farthest  limbs  of  the  two 
images  of  the  aun  (one  from  the  sextant,  and  the  other  from  the 
mercurial  horizon),  both  morning  and  evening,  without  touching 

*  Rapek's  Practice  of  Navigation,  2d  edition,  p.  151.  It  doea  not  appear,  how- 
ever, how  the  slip  of  metai  T)ehind  Iha  horizon  glass  could  be  distinctly  seen  in  the 
fluid  of  the  tekscope,     A  plain  tubn  must  be  u?ed. 
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the  index  in  tlie  mean  time,  "With  a  star  they  obtain  but  one 
observation  on  each  side  of  the  meridian.  This  practice  is  de- 
signed to  secure  the  condition  that  the  altitndee  observed  before 
and  after  meridian  shall  be  abaolutely  identical,  which  may  not 
be  the  eaae  of  tlio  index  if  the  sextiint  is  moved  and  brought 
back  again  to  the  same  reading.  The  errors  to  be  feared,  how- 
ever, from  not  setting  the  index  correctly  on  a  given  reading, 
are,  ui  general,  so  much  less  than  eri'ors  of  observation,  that  it 
is  better  to  sacriiice  this  merely  theoretical  consideration  for  the 
sake  of  mnltiplying  the  observations.  The  following  method 
will  be  found  convenient  in  practice. 

1st.  For  ike  siin. — In  the  moniing,  bring  the  lower  limb  of  the 
sun,  reflected  fi'om  the  sextant  mirror's,  and  the  upper  limb  of 
that  reflected  from  the  mercury,  into  approximate  contact; 
move  the  0  of  the  vernier  forward  (say  about  10'  or  20')  and  set 
it  on  g.  division  of  the  limb ;  the  images  will  now  appear  ovep- 
lapped,  and  will  be  separating;  wait  for  the  instant  of  contact; 
note  it  by  the  chronometer,  and  immediately  set  the  vernier  on 
the  next  division  of  the  limb,  that  is,  10'  in  advance;  note  the 
instant  of  contact  again,  and  proceed  in  the  same  manner  for  as 
many  observations  as  are  thought  necessary.  If  the  sun  rises 
too  mpidly,  let  the  intervals  on  the  limb  be  20'. 

Wow,  find  (roughly)  the  time  when  the  sun  will  be  at  tihe  same 
altitude  in  the  afternoon,  and  j  ust  before  that  time  set  the  vernier 
on  the  last  altitude  noted  in  the  morning  (of  course  employing 
the  same  sextant) ;  t!ie  images  will  be  separated,  but  will  be  ap- 
proaching; wait  for  the  instant  of  contact:  noteitbytlie  chro- 
nometer ;  set  the  vernier  back  to  the  next  division  of  the  limb 
(10'  or  20',  as  the  case  may  be) ;  note  the  contact  again,  and  so 
proceed  until  all  tlie  A.M.  altitudes  have  been  again  noted  as 
P.M.  altitudes. 

If,  instead  of  noting  the  times  directly  by  the  chronometer,  a 
watch  is  employed  (compared  with  the  chronometer  both  before 
and  after  each  observation),  it  will  genei'ally  be  found  necessary 
to  allow  for  its  gain  or  loss  on  the  chronometer,  so  as  to  obtain 
the  exact  diiFerence  between  the  two  at  the  instant  of  observation. 

The  mean  of  all  the  A.M.  chronometer  times  and  the  mean  of 
all  the  corresponding  P.M.  times  are  regarded  as  two  simple  obser- 
vations of  tlie  same  altitude,  and  the  computation  proceeds  from 
these  according  to  the  method  and  example  of  Vol.  I.  Art.  140. 

2d.  F<fr  a  star, — Set  the  sextant,  and  note  the  coincidences  of  the 
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two  images  of  the  star  in  tbe  same  manner  as  the  contacts  of  the 
sun'a  limbs  are  obei-ved. 

In  selecting  stars  for  this  obaeiTation,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  nearer  the  zenith  the  star  passes,  the  less  may  the  elapsed 
time  be ;  and  when  the  star  passes  exactly  tlirough  the  zenith, 
the  two  altitudes  may  be  taken  within  a  few  minutes  of  each 
other.  But  with  the  ordinary  sextants  altitudes  near  90°  cannot 
be  taken  with  the  artificial  horizon,  as  the  double  altitude  is  then 
nearly  180°.  The  prismatic  sextants  and  circles  of  Pistoe  and 
Martins  are  adapted  for  measuring  angles  of  all  magnitudes  up 
to  180°,  and  arc,  therefore,  espoeially  suitable  for  these  oLsei-va- 
tions, 

94,  To  examine  the  colored  glasses. — The  two  faces  of  any  one  of 
the  colored  glEWsea,  or  shades,  may  not  be  pai-allel.  The  glasses 
then  act  like  prisma  with  small  refracting  angles,  which  change 
the  direction  of  the  rays  passing  through  them,  and,  consequently, 
vitiate  the  angles  measured.  To  examine  them,  measure  the 
sun's  diameter  with  a  suitable  combination  of  shades ;  then  in- 
vert one  of  the  shades,  turning  it  about  on  an  axis  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  sextant,  and  repeaf^  the  measure ;  the  half 
difference  of  the  two  measures  will  be  the  error  produced  by 
that  shade.  A  number  of  measures  must,  of  course,  he  taken  in 
both  positions  of  the  shade,  in  order  to  eliminate  accidental 
errora  of  observation. 

In  order  to  save  the  necessity  of  this  examination,  the  shades 
are  so  arranged  in  Pistob  and  Martins'  sextants  that  they  may 
be  instantaneously  reversed.  We  have  then  only  to  take  one-half 
of  a  set  of  observations  with  one  position  of  the  shades,  and  the 
other  half  with  the  reverse  position,  and  take  the  mean  of  all  the 
measures,  in  order  fully  to  eliminate  the  errore  of  these  glasses. 

95.  To  find  the  constant  angle  bettoeen  the  sight  line  and  the  per- 
pendicular to  the  horizon  glass. — A  knowledge  of  the  value  of 
this  angle  will  he  useful  in  following  out  the  theory  of  the 
errors  of  the  sextant  in  the  subsequent  articles.  It  varies  in 
different  instruments,  and  must  be  found  for  each  by  a  special 
examination.  Let  the  sextant  he  placed  on  a  firm  horizontal 
support;  direct  the  sight  line  towards  a  distant  object  B,  Tig. 
22,  and  bring  the  two  images  of  the  object  into  coincidence. 
The  mirrors  M  and  m  are  then  parallel ;  and,  if  we  put 
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=  the  angle  between  tho  sight  line  and  tlie  perpendicular 
to  tho  horizon  glass, 


9  of  measuring  the 


BMm  =  MmE  ^  ; 

We  have,  therefore,  only  to  find  some 
angle  BMm.  Leaving  the  sextant  in 
ita  present  position,  place  a  theodolite 
in  the  line  Mm  produced,  with  its  tele- 
scope TN  on  a  level  with  the  sextant 
mirrors  and  looking  into  the  index 
glass;  adjust  it  so  that  the  image  of 
B  reflected  from  M  shall  be  seen  upon 
the  cross-wire  w  in  the  focus.  Rays 
from  w  passing  through  the  object  glass 
N  emerge  in  parallel  lines,  as  if  from 
an  infinitely  distant  object  lying  in  the 
direction  MNT.  Bring  the  sextant  tele- 
scope to  look  into  the  theodolite  tele- 
scope, and  refiect  the  image  of  B  to  the  cross-wire:  the  reading 
of  the  sextant  corrected  for  the  index  error  is  the  measure  of  the 
angle  BMm,  or  of  2^.  If  the  object  is  not  very  distant,  the 
angle  subtended  by  the  distance  Mm  at  the  object  may  be  ap- 
preciable. This  angle  may  be  called  the  sextant  parallax,  and 
denoted  by  p.     We  shall  have 

BMm  —  20~p 

When  the  object  and  its  refieeted  image  are  in  coincidence,  let 
the  reading  be  M,  and  let  x  be  tho  true  index  correction  for  an 
infinitely  distant  object;  then  we  have 


and  when  the  object  is  reflected  to  the  croi 
lite,  let  the  sextant  reading  be  It';  then  we  hai 

fi'-fx^2^  — w 

and  from  these  two  equations, 

M'—R=  2li 

By  this  method  I  foand  for  one  of  Trough' 
the  ISTaval  Academy,  2p  =  33°  6', 


(58) 
!-wire  of  the  theodo- 


(60) 
sextants,  at 
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96.  The  sextant  parallax  for  an  oLjeet  at  a  known  distance  is 
found  with  the  aid  of  the  angle  ^.    Let 

/=  the  distance  of  the  index  and  horizon  glasses, 
ii=  the  distance  of  the  object  from  the  index  glass. 

The  perpeudiculai-  di-awn  from  M  upon  niE  is  equal  to  /  sin  2 ,8 ; 
aiid  for  the  angle  j>  at  the  object,  auhtended  hy  this  perpendicular, 
we  have 

_  /sin  2,?  _  _  /sin  2; 


nl" 


(61) 


From  this  formula  we  may  find  a  rough  value  of  /3  when  p  has 
been  detei'mined  for  a  near  object  by  means  of  (58)  and/  and  d 
are  carefully  measured. 

The  distance  of  an  object  for  which  the  sextant  parallax  will 
be  1"  will  be  found  by  the  equation  d  =/ain2;3co8ecl".  In 
the  sextant  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article  we  have/=  3 
inches,  whence  d  =  5.33  miles. 

In  measuring  horizontal  angles  between  terrestrial  objects, 
the  effect  of  the  sextant  parallax  may  be  eliminated  by  deter- 
mining the  index  eoi-reetion  from  the  object  which  is  seen 
directly  through  the  horizon  glass.  This  index  correction  will 
involve  the  parallax,  and,  when  applied  to  the  sextant  reading 
of  the  angular  distance  between  the  objects,  will  give  the  angle 
subtended  by  the  objects  at  the  centre  of  the  sextant.  The  sex- 
taut  must,  of  course,  remain  in  the  same  position  in  the  measure 
of  tlie  angle  and  the  determination  of  the  index  correction. 


.  To  determine  the 


error  produced  hy  a  prismatic  form  of  the  index 
glass. — ^Let  ua  first  consider  the  case  of  a 
glass  with  pai-allel  faces.  Let  MM',  NN', 

^  T"ig.  23,  be  t!ie  parallel  faces,  of  which 
NN'  is  silvered.  An  incident  ray  AB  is 
refracted  by  the  glass  at  B,  and  takes  the 

'"  direction  BC;  at  C  it  is  reflected  into 
CB' ;  and  at  B'  it  is  refracted  into  BA'. 
If  we  put 

jn,  =  the  index  of  refraction  for  glass, 
(p  =  the  angle  of  incidence  ABP, 
&  =  the  angle  of  refraction  BBC, 
/  =  A'B'P', 
^'^H'B'G, 
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we  have,  by  Optic 


ein  /  = 


But  when  the  faces  MM'  and  NN'  are  parallel,  the  normals  BD 
and  li'iy  are  also  parallel ;  moreover,  the  incident  ray  _BC  upon 
NN',  and  the  reflected  ray  CB',  make  equal  angles  with  DD': 
hence,  also  (?  =^  ■&',  and,  consequently,  f  =^  if' .  \i  AS  and  A'H' 
are  produced  to  meet  in  C",  we  see  that  A'W  has  the  same  direc- 
tion that  it  would  have  had  if  it  had  been  reflected  directly  from 
the  plane  surface  mC'm'  parallel  to  MM'  or  to  NN'.  The  re- 
fraction which  the  ray  suft'ers  in  passing  through  the  giaes,  there- 
fore, produces  no  error  when  the  surfaces  of  the  glass  are  parallel. 
It  may  here  be  remarked,  also,  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
reflecting  surface  of  the  mirror  shouid  stand  exactly  over  the 
centre  of  the  are  of  the  sextant. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  ca-se  of  a  glass  whose  faces  are  not 
parallel,  as  M'B,  N'B,  Pig.  p,^  ^^ 

24,  which,  produced  to  meet 
in  M,  form  a  prism  MM'N'. 
Let  us  assume  tliat  these  faces 
are  pei-pendicular  to  the  plai 
of  the  sextant,  and,  conse- 
quently, that  the  refracting 
edge  of  tlie  prism  is  also  per- 
pendicular to  this  plane.  The  incident  and  reflected  rays  will 
be  found  in  a  plane  parallel  to  that  of  the  sextant.  The  ray 
being  traced  thi-ough  the  glass,  we  shall  have,  as  before,  employ- 
ing the  same  notation, 

Sp="'to«'  }  <"'') 

but  here  i^  and  d-'  are  no  longer  equal.     If  we  put 
Jf  =  the  angle  of  the  prism  =  M'MN' 
we  shall  evidently  have 


00" . 


?  =  GBB'=£CD  +M 
?'=  GB'B=B'Giy—M 


and,  since  BCD  =^  B'  CD' ,  the  difference  of  these  equations  gives 
*'  — i?  =  2Ji"  (63) 
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From  (62)  and  (63),  ip,  m,  and  M  being  given,  wc  can  determine 
If',  or  the  ditfcrcnee  f'  —  tp.     From  (62)  we  deduce 

COS  ^{f  -\-  /)  sin  ^  (/—  ip')=m  cos  J  (i?  +  *')  ein  }  {&'  —  &) 

whence,  by  (63), 

sin  K^' -  ^)  - '^  Bin  ilf .  5^^ii^^^ 
cosi(f>  +  /) 

As  M  ia  always  a  very  small  angle,  approximate  values  may  be 
employed  in  the  second  member  of  this  equation :  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  take 

,     ,  ,   ,          .               .     ,r  ('08  i' 
sin  5  (jD  —  f)=.  m  Bin  M ■ 


/—  y  =  2mMso<i  pyl ^ 

which  may  be  reduced  to  the  form 

f'  ~  f  =  ZM  i/l  +(m=  — IJeeeV 
or,  finally,  by  putting 

to  the  form 

/—  y  =  'AMVl  +  qHtid'ip  (64) 

The  error  varies  with  tp,  and  consequently  with  the  angle  mea- 
sured.    If 

Y  =  the  angle  given  by  the  sextant, 

we  have,  in  Fig.  19,  P3Im  =  PMf  +  pMm,  or 

P  =  ir  +  ^  (65) 

The  whole  error  in  the  measured  angle  will  be  the  difference  of 
the  errors  produced  at  the  reading  j-  and  at  the  zero  point  of  the 
sextant;  and  at  the  zero  point  we  have  ip  ^  ^.  Hence  the  error 
will  be  the  difference  of  the  values  of  (64)  for  ^  ^  ^;-  +  ^  and 
p  =  ,8,  so  that,  if  y'  denotes  the  true  value  of  the  angle,  wo  shall 
have 

7  —  7'^  2 Jf  [l/l  +  f  BocXSr  +  i?)  —  l/l-|-9^seev]         (66) 

For  glass  we  have  usually  m  =  1.55,  and  hence  5==  1.4025.  If 
M^  10",  /9  =  10°,  and  y  =  120°,  we  shall  find  r  —  /=  41". 
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The  effect  of  the  error  in  the  glass  is  evidently  less  for  small 
valties  of  j3  than  for  large  ones.  Moreover,  the  smaller  the  angle 
j9,  the  larger  the  angle  which  can  be  measured  with  the  sextant, 
for  all  reflection  from  the  index  glass  ceases  when  <p  =  90",  and 
this  value  gives  by  (65)  y  =  180°  —  2j9  ae  the  limit  of  possible 
measures  with  the  instrument. 

The  preceding  investigation  is  confined  to  the  case  in  which 
both  faces  of  the  glass  are  perpendicular  to  the  sextant  plane ; 
but  it  suffices  to  show  the  nature  of  the  effect  produced.  This 
case  is,  moreover,  that  in  which  the  effect  is  greatest. 

The  glass  reflects  from  its  outer  face  as  well  as  from  its  silvered 
face,  though  in  a  less  degree,  K  the  faces  are  parallel,  the  rays 
from  a  distant  object  reflected  from  the  two  faces  wil!  be  parallel 
after  leaving  the  glaas ;  they  will,  therefore,  be  converged  to  the 
same  focus  in  the  telescope  and  produce  but  a  single  image  of 
the  object.  But  if  the  glass  is  piismatie  there  will  be  two  images, 
a  fainter  image  supei-posed  upon  the  stronger  one  and  not  quite 
coincident  with  it.  The  effect  will  he  to  give  an  image  with  an 
indistinct  outline;  a  star  will  present  a  somewhat  enlarged  or 
elongated  image.  We  can,  therefore,  very  readily  determine 
whether  the  glass  is  prismatic  by  examining  the  reflected  image 
of  a  star  when  the  index  is  set  upon  a  reading  of  about  120°. 

The  best  makers  will  reject  a  glass  that  does  not  stand  this 
test.  If,  however,  an  instrument  is  found  to  be  defective  in  this 
respect,  we  may  determine  the  eiTor  produced  by  it  as  follows. 
After  carefully  adjusting  the  instrument  and  finding  its  index 
correction,  measure  a  large  angle  between  two  well  defined  ter- 
restrial objects.  Then  take  out  the  index  glass  and  invert  it 
(so  that  the  edge,  which  was  before  uppermost,  may  now  be  next 
the  plane  of  the  instrument),  readjust  the  instrument,  determine 
the  new  index  correction,  and  again  measure  the  angle  between 
the  two  objects.  Half  the  difference  of  the  two  measures  will  be 
the  error  in  either  measure  produced  by  the  glass.  The  same 
process  repeated  for  a  number  of  angles  of  various  magnitudes 
will  famish  a  table  of  errors,  from  which  the  error  for  any  par- 
ticular angle  may  he  obtained  by  interpolation. 

98.  A  prismatic  form  of  the  horizon  ghss  affects  all  angles,  the 
index  correction  included,  by  the  same  quantity,  and  therefore 
produces  no  error  in  the  results. 
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99.  To  determine  the  error  produced  by  a  smaU  inclination  of  the 
sight  Ibw  to  the  plane  of  Ike  sextant. — The  direetiona  of  lioea  in 
space  are  most  clearly  repreaented  by  pointa  on  the  surfaee 
of  a  sphere  described  about  an  asanmed  centime  with  an  arbitrary 
radiua  (Vol,  I.  Art.  1).  The  radii  drawn  parallel  to  any  given 
lines  in  space  will  intersect  each  other  nnder  the  same  angles  as 
.those  lines,  and  these  angles  will  be  measured  byihe  ares  of 
great  circles  joining  the  extremities  of  the  radii  on  the  surface 
of  the  sphere.  Let  ua  here  take  the  centre  of  the  sextant  arc 
as  the  centre  of  such  a  sphere.  Let  0,  Tig.  25,  be  that  centre, 
OP  the  direction  of  the  perjaendicular 
to  the  index  glass,  Op  that  of  the  per- 
pendicular to  the  horizon  glass.  The 
points  P  and  p  are  the  poles  of  the 
great  eirclea  whose  planes  are  parallel 
,  to  those  of  the  glasses,  and  may  be 
1  called,  briefly,  the  poles  of  the  index 
/  glass  and  horizon  glass,  respectively. 
Let  OA  be  the  direction  of  the  sight 
line.  When  the  instrument  is  per- 
fectly adjusted,  the  lines  OP,  Op,  and 
OA  are  in  the  same  plane,  which  is 
parallel  to  that  of  the  sextant.  The  course  of  a  ray  which 
reaches  the  eye  will  be  moat  readily  followed  by  tracing  it  back- 
wards from  the  eye.  Thus,  the  ray  OA  coinciding  with  the  sight 
line  is  reflected  from  the  horizon  glass  in  the  direction  BO,  so 
that  pB  —  pA.  It  ia  then  reflected  froin  the  index  glass  in  the 
direction  00,  so  that  PB  =  PC;  and  OC  is  therefore  the  direc- 
tion of  an  object  whose  image  ia  reflected  to  the  eye  in  the  same 
direction,  AG,  in  which  another  object  is  seen  directly.  Hence 
AOC,  or  AC,  ia  tlie  angular  distance  of  the  objects.  From  this 
construction  we  obtain  eaeily  AC^  2i^,  which  is  the  funda- 
mental property  of  the  aextant  (Art  79). 

But  if  the  sight  line  is  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  instrument, 
it  meets  the  sphere  in  a  point  A'  not  in  the  gi-eat  circle  Pp. 
The  inclination  is  measured  by  the  are  AA'  perpendicular  to 
Pp,  which  ia  a  part  of  the  arc  QA'A  drawn  through  A'  and  the 
pole  Q  of  the  great  circle.  The  point  Q  may  be  called  the  pole 
of  the  sextant  plane.  Tracing  the  ray  OA'  backwards,  we  ob- 
serve that  the  plane  of  reflexion  from  the  horizon  glasa  is  repre- 
sented by  the  great  circle  A'pB',  detennined  by  the  ray  and  the 
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normal  Op,  so  that  if  we  take  j?S'^  j> J.',  the  reflected  ray  takes 
the  direction  B'O.  The  plane  of  reflexion  from  the  mdex  glass 
will  be  represented  by  the  great  circle  B'PC,  and  by  taldng 
PC  —  PB',  OG'  will  be  the  direction  of  the  reflected  ray. 
Henee,  ^'C'will  be  the  true  angular  distance  of  the  two  objects 
observed  in  contact;  while  J. Cor  'iPp  will  be  the  angle  given 
by  the  sextant.    Let 

Y  =r  the  angle  given  by  the  sextant  =^  AC, 
y'  =  the  true  angle  =  A'  0', 

i  =n  the  inclination  of  the  sight  lino  =  AA'. 

It  is  evident  that  OC  =  BB'  =  AA',  and  therefore  QA'C  is  an 
isosceles  triangle  of  which  the  angle  Q  ^^y,  the  side  A'C'=  y', 
and  the  side  QA'  or  QC  =  90°  -—  i.  If  then  we  divide  this 
triangle  into  two  rectangular  ones  by  a  perpendicular  from  Q, 
we  obtain 

BinJ/^cosisin  Jr  (67) 

for  which,  as  i  is  always  very  small,  we  may  take  the  approxi- 
mate equation* 

/  ~y^~i^  sin  1"  tan  I  y  (67*) 

According  to  the  second  method  of  adjustment  in  Art.  84,  if 
the  mark  is  placed  at  a  distance  of  20  feet,  and  if  the  error  of  its 
position  in  a  vertical  direction  ia  not  more  than  ^  an  inch  (which 
is  a  large  eiTor  in  such  a  case),  the  telescope  adjusted  to  it  will 
have  an  inclination  which  will  be  found  by  the  equation  sin  i 

05 
=  „-  '  which  gives  i  =^  7'  10".     Taking  this  value  of  t,  the 

formula  (67*)  gives  r'  ~  J*  ~  ~  0".897  tan  J  y,  and  for  ;-  =  120°, 
;•'  —  J-  =  —  1".5.  The  error  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  evan- 
escent when  ordinary  care  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  adjust- 
ment "When  the  error  exiate,  the  observed  angles  are  always  too 


100.  If  the  contact  of  the  images  of  two  objects  is  made  on 
either  side  of  the  middle  of  the  field  of  the  telescope,  the  actual 
sight  line  is  inclined,  although  the  axis  of  the  telescope  may  be 
parallel,  to  the  sextant  plane. 

*  This  approximate  equation  can  be  deduced  from  (67)  or  taken  direetlj  from 
Sph.  Trig.  (112). 
Vot.  IL— 8 
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The  inelination  of  thia  actual  sight  lino  can  be  eBtimated  by 
tbe  aid  of  the  angular  distance  of  the  threads.  To  find  this 
distance,  place  the  threads  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the 
sextant,  bring  the  direct  image  of  a  distant,  well  defined  line  on 
one  thread,  and  the  reflected  image  on  the  other  thread,  and 
read  the  are;  then  move  the  index  until  the  images  have 
exchanged  places  on  the  threads,  and  again  read  the  arc ,  the 
half  diff'erence  of  the  two  readings  is  the  angular  distance  of 
the  two  threads. 

Let  this  distance  of  the  threads  be  denoted  by  S,  and  suppose 
an  angle  y  is  ohsei-ved  by  making  the  contact  at  a  distance  n3 
from  one  of  the  threads  (the  fraction  n  being  estimated  at  the 
time  of  making  the  observation) ;  then  the  inclination  of  the 
actual  sight  line  to  the  true  sight  line  eoiTesponding  to  the 
middle  point  between  the  threads  will  be  ?  — ^5  —  nS,  with 
which  value  of  i,  the  correction  of  the  observed  angle  y>  will 
be  found  by  (67*). 

The  distance  S  in  the  best  sextant  telescopes  will  not  exceed 
80'.  When  the  instrument  ie  held  in  the  hand,  we  cannot  make 
aU  contacts  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  field ;  but,  if  we  assume 
that  we  can  always  make  them  at  a  distance  greater  than  ^3 
from  either  thread  (which  a  little  practice  will  enable  us  to  do), 
we  shall  always  have  i  <  ^d,  or  i  <  5',  and  hence  the  coiTCction 
y'  —  y  <  O^.M  tan  ^y.  For  any  tolerably  good  observer,  there- 
fore, this  correction  will  be  practically  insensible. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  see  the  importance  of  making 
the  contacts  as  near  to  the  middle  of  the  field  as  possible,  since 
the  error  always  has  the  same  sign  and  all  the  measured  angles 
are  liable  to  be  too  great.  If  a  contact  is  made  on  either  thread, 
and  we  have  S  —  30',  the  error  in  ;-  will  be  3".93  tan  ^y,  or  6".8 
for  y  =  120°. 

101.  The  distance  i?  of  the  threads  may  also  he  used  to  find 
the  inclination  of  the  axis  of  the  telescope,  or  rather  of  the  true, 
sight  line.  Measure  an  angular  distance  of  120°  or  more,  be- 
tween two  well  defined  objects  ;  bring  the  images  in  contact  first 
oil  one  thi-ead  and  then  on  the  other  (the  threads  being  placed 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  instrument),  and  let  the  readings  on 
the  arc  be  y  and  y,.  Then,  y'  being  the  true  reading  in  either 
case,  and  i  the  inclination  of  tlio  true  sight  line,  we  have 
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/—  jf^—U  —  i)   sill  1"  tan  ^  r 


r'-r,=  ~[^  +  ^j   8inl"tanJ^, 
whence,  taking  tan  If  =  tan  ^-y,  in  tlio  second  mcnil 


i  =  -^ ■'-  -  eot  5  ;- 

2a  Bin  1"  ' 

It  is  evident  tlmt,  when  i  is  positive,  tlie  greater  measure  ia  y^, 
taken  on  tlie  thread  neiirest  the  plane  of  the  instrument,  and 
I  +  !  is  the  distance  from  this  thread  to  the  point  in  the  field 
which  represents  a  direction  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  sextant. 
Hence  thefirstmethodof  adjusting  the  telescope  given  in  Art.  84. 

102.  To  find  the  error  produced  by  a  small  incUvaUm,  of  the  index 
j'?(iss.— The  horizon  glass,  being  ad- 
justed by  means  of  tlie  index  glass  q^' 
(Art.  83),  may  be  supposed  to  have  the 
same  inclination.  Let  ^P  (Fig,  26)  be 
the  great  circle  of  the  sextant  plane ; 
let  the  poles  of  the  mirrors  be  at  P' 
and  p',  and  put                                        ^ 


I  =  the  inclination  of  tho  inde; 
horizon  glass  ^=  pp'. 


3  =  PP'^  that  of  the 


If  we  suppose  that  the  sight  line  is  adjusted  by  the  first  method 
of  Art,  84,  it  will  be  found  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  both 
mirrors,  and  its  direction  will  be  represented  by  a  point  A'  in  the 
great  circle  p'P'.  The  direct  ray  from  the  eye  to  an  object  A' 
will  be  reflected  in  the  direction  _B',  and  thence  to  C",  these  points 
all  lying  in  the  same  great  circle ;  A'C  will  be  the  true  distance 
f  of  the  objects  observed,  and  p'P'  —  ^7-'  will  be  the  trae  angle 
of  the  mirrors,  while  pP— 17-will  be  the  angle  ^ven  by  the 
sextant  reading.  In  the  isosceles  triangle  P'Qp',  we  have  the 
angle  p'§P'  =  I)- and  Qp' =  QP^  ^^  90°  —  I ;  and,  dividing  it 
into  two  right  triangles  by  a  perpendicular  from  Q.  we  obtain 


sin  I  /  - 


sis 


'ir 


(69) 
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whence,  very  nearly, 

y  —  r  ~  —  21'  sin  I"  tan  J  y  (63*) 

By  the  method  of  adjusting  the  index  glass  given  in  Art.  82,  it 
may  easily  be  placed  within  5'  of  its  true  position,  and  for 
^  —  5'  =  300",  and  y  ^  120°,  this  formula  gives  f  —  ?"  =  —  0".5. 
Hence,  with  ordmary  care,  this  error  will  also  be  practically 
insignificant. 

The  inclination  of  the  sight  line,  in  this  solution,  is  variable 
with  the  angle  measured.  Denoting  it  by  i'  =  AA',  we  readily 
find,  by  the  aid  of  a  perpendicular  from  Q  upon  p'P', 

Uni'=Unl."''^^r-^)  (70) 

cos  i  r 

in  which  (9  =  Ap ;  or 

i'  =laecir  cos  (ir—fi)  (TO*) 

103,  If,  however,  the  sight  line  is  not  determined  as  above 
supposed,  but  has  a  constant  inclinatjou  to  the  plane  of  the  sex- 
tant, denoted  by  i,  its  inclination  to  the  plane  of  reflection  p'F' 
will  be  i'  —  i,  and  the  additional  error  produced  by  this  inclina- 
tion will  be  found  by  (67*)  to  be 

—  (i' —  iy^iji  l"tan  iy 

Combining  this  with  (69*),  the  complete  formula  is 

/  —  ?■  =  —  2  i*  sin  1"  tan  iy  —  p  sec  ij-cos(J;- ~  jS)  —  ij^sin  l"tan  ij- 

which  can  be  put  under  tlie  form 

/—)•=  —  2  sin  1" tan ir[^'  +  see  ■} r  [l  cos  (ir—  /?)  —  i cos  i yj]  (71) 

which  agrees  with  Enckb's  formula  in  the  Eei-Un  Jahrbuch  for 
1830,  p.  292. 

Taking,  aa  an  extreme  case,  i  =  5',  *  =^  —  .5',  y^  120°,  j3:^  30°, 
this  gives  f  —  y  =  —  4".0. 

104.  To  find  the  error  produced  by  a  small  inclination  of  the  horizon 
glass. — Assuming  that  the  index  glass  and  the  telescope  are  in 
adjustment,  let  the  pole  of  the  horizon  glass  he  at  p'.  Fig.  27, 
the  pole  of  the  index  glass  being  at  P,  and  the  sight  line  directed 
towards  A  in  the  plane  of  the  sextant.  The  ray  from  the  eye 
towards  A  is  reflected  to  B'  in  the  arc  Ap',  so  tiiat  p'B'  =  p'A, 
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and  tienee  to  C,  which  is  at  the  distance  CC  =  BB'  from  the 
great  circle  pPC.  ^  C  =  j-  is  the 
angle  given  by  the  sextant ;  and  ^^ 
AO'=y'  is  the  true  angular  dis- 
tance between  the  two  objects  whose 
images  are  observed  in  contact. 
Putting 

k  =  the  incUnatioii  of  tlio  horizon  glass  =  pp', 

m=  CC'^BB',  ^  =  Ap, 

we  have  from  the  triangles  App'  and  ABB',  very  nearly, 

m  ^  2  A  cos  yS 

and,  from  the  triangle  AC'C, 

cos  /^  cos  m  cos  y 
whence 

/  —  r^  Jm'8inl"coti-=2/:=siii  1"  COS'f?  COt  )•  (72) 

This  error  is  sensible  only  for  small  values  of  j-.  For  ^  =  0  the 
expression  becomes  infinite ;  for  in  fact  it  is  inapplicable  in  this 
case,  since  when  the  horizon  glass  is  inclined  it  is  impossible  to 
make  a  contact  of  two  images  of  the  same  point.  But  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  index  correction  by  the  sun,  the  limbs  of  the 
two  images  will  be  brought  into  contact  alternately  on  each  side 
of  the  true  zero  point  of  the  arc,  and  we  shall  have  7-  =  ±  0°  32'. 
For  this  ease,  with  /9  =  30°  and  k  =^  30"  (which  ought  to  be 
the  maximum  error  in  the  adjustment  by  Art.  83),  we  find 
j-':^  J-  ^  i:  0".7;  and  even  this  error  is  eliminated  from  the 
index  eoiTCCtion  itself,  For  all  angles  greater  than  0°  32'  the 
error  is  wholly  inappreciable. 

105.  To  find  the  eccentricUi/  of  the  sextant. — As  the  arc  of  the 
sextant  is  limited,  the  method  of  determining  whether  the  centre 
about  which  the  index  ami  revolves  is  coincident  with  the  centre 
of  the  graduations  by  means  qf  two  verniers  180°  apart  (Art.  28) 
is  not  applicable.  We  can  find  the  eccentricity  only  by  comparing 
various  angles  measured  with  the  sextantwith  their  known  values 
found  by  some  other  means.  Thus,  the  angular  distances  of  a 
number  of  terrestrial  points  situated  in  a  horizontal  plane  may 
be  accurately  determined  with  a  good  theodolite  and  then  also 
measured  with  the  sextant. 
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Or  we  may  measure  with  the  sextant  the  distance  of  two  well 
known  iixed  stars  and  compare  it  with  the  apparent  distance 
computed  from  their  right  ascensions  and  declinations.  The  re- 
fraction, however,  must  be  taken  into  account,  which  may  be 
done  in  either  of  two  ways,  let,  Tlie  true  distance  of  the  stars 
will  be  found  ae  in  the  case  of  the  moon  and  a  star,  Yol,  I. 
Art,  255.  Then  the  apparent  distance  will  be  found  by  the 
formulie  (448)  and  (449)  of  Vol.  I.,  in  which  we  must  for  this 
case  suppose  k',  H',  d'  to  be  the  true  altitudes  and  distance,  and 
h^,  H^,  d^  to  be  their  apparent  values  affected  by  refraction.  The 
altitudes  will  be  computed  by  Art.  14,  Vol.  L,  the  local  time, 
and  consequently  the  hour  angles  of  the  stars,  being  given. 

2d.  We  may  compute  the  zenith  distances  and  parallactic 
angles  of  the  stars  for  the  time  of  the  obsei-vation  by  Vol.  I.  Art. 
15,  and  then  the  refraction  in  right  ascension  and  declination  by 
Art.  120.  We  shall  then  have  the  apparent  right  ascensions  and 
declinations,  from  which  the  apparent  distance  will  be  directly 
computed  by  the  method  of  Vol.  I.  Art.  255. 

!N^ow,  let  Y  be  the  sextant  reading,  x  the  index  correction  (here 
supposed  to  be  unknown,  ae  we  must  regard  the  zero  point  as 
likewise  affected  by  the  eccentricity),  ^  the  ti'ue  value  of  the 
measured  angle,  e  the  eccentricity;  then,  since  the  readings  of  tlie 
sextant  are  double  the  true  arcs,  we  have,  by  (9), 


ir  -j-  2e  eosSsin  J/-(-  2e  sin  Egos  J/^n  (73) 

To  find  the  three  unknown  quantities  x,  2ecos-E,  and  2e8inB, 
we  must  have  three  such  equations  derived  from  tliree  angles 
fiilliug  in  different  parts  of  the  arc, — ^for  example,  near  0°,  60°,  and 
120°.  If  we  have  measured  a  lai-ge  number  of  angles,  of  various 
magnitudes,  we  can  treat  the  equations  by  the  method  of  least 
squares. 

As  the  index  connection  is  liable  to  change  from  one  observa^ 
tion  to  another,  we  can  let ;-  represent  the  reading  corrected  for 
the  index  error  found  at  each  observation,  and  then  x  will  be  the 
correction  of  the  zero  point  for  eccentricity. 
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THE    SIMPLE    REFLECTING    CIRCLE. 

106.  If  the  are  of  the  sextant  is  extended  to  a  whole  circum- 
ference, the  index  arm  may  be  produced  and  carry  a  vernier 
upon  each  extremity.  The  mean  of  the  readings  of  the  two 
verniei'8  may  then  be  taken  at  eveiy  observation,  and  will  be 
wholly  free  from  the  error  of  eccentricity.  This  constitutes  a 
simple  reflecting  circle,  the  manipulation  of  which  is  in  every 
respect  the  same  as  that  of  the  sextant.  It  has  not  only  the 
advantage  of  eliminating  the  eccentricity,  but  at  the  same  time 
of  diminishing  the  eiFect  of  errors  of  reading  and  accidental 
errors  of  graduation,  since  every  result  is  derived  from  the 
mean  of  two  readings  at  two  different  divisions  of  the  arc.  The 
only  objection  to  the  instrument  ia  found  in  the  slight  increase 
of  its  weight. 

The  simple  reflecting  circles  of  Tkoughton  are  read  by  three 
verniers  at  distances  of  120°  ;  but,  as  the  eccentricity  is  already 
fully  eliminated  by  two  verniers,  the  third  can  increase  the 
accuracy  of  a  result  only  by  diminishing  the  effect  of  errors  of 
reading  and  of  graduation.  If  e^  is  the  probable  error  of  the 
mean  of  two  readings,  that  of  the  mean  of  three  readings  will  be 

80  that  if  two  verniers  reduce  the  error  to  5"  the  third  will  only 
further  reduce  it  to  4",  an  increase  of  accuracy  which  for  a 
single  observation  is  not  worth  the  additional  complication  and 
weight  and  the  ti'ouble  of  reading.  As  was  to  be  expected, 
these  instruments,  though  of  very  refined  and  perfect  construc- 
tion, have  been  but  little  used. 

The  prismatic  reflecting  circles  of  Pistor  and  Martins  noticed 
below  have  but  two  verniers,  and  combine  many  practical  ad- 


THE    REPEATING   ] 

107,  In  the  repeating  reflecting  circle  the  small  mirror,  or 
honzon  glass,  is  not  permanently  atteiched  to  the  frame  bf  the 
instrument,  but  is  attached  to  an  arm  which  revolves  about  the 
centi'e  of  the  instrument.  As  the  telescope  must  always  be 
directed  through  this  glass,  it  is  also  attached  to  the  same  arm 
and  revolves  with  it.  This  arm  also  carries  a  vernier  at  its 
extremity. 
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Lot  ETII  (]?ig.  28)  be  the  revolving  aiin  to  wMeh  are  attached 
the  small  mirror  m,  the 
telescope  T,  and  the  ver- 
,  iiier,  or  index  H;  M  the 
central  mirror  which  is 
revolved  by  the  arm  MI, 
can-ying  the  vernier,  or 
index  I.  In  accordance 
with  tlie  nomenclature  in 
nautical  works,  we  shall 
call  H  the  horizon  index, 
and  /the  central  index. 

The  arc  is  graduated 
from  0°  to  720°  in  the  di- 
rection HIE. 

Let  A  and  B  be  the  objects  whose  angular  distance  ia  to  be 
First :  let  the  central  index  I  be  clamped  at  any 
i  point  of  the  arc.  Bring  the  plane  of  the  instrument  to 
pass  through  the  two  objects.  Birect  the  telescope  towai'ds  the 
right  hand  object  _B,  and,  without  touching  the  central  index, 
move  the  horizon  index  H  (or  rather  revolve  the  instrument, 
keeping  the  telescope  bearing  on  B),  until  the  image  of  the  left 
hand  object  A  is  reflected  fi'om  the  central  mirror  M  to  the 
horizon  glass  m,  and  thence  to  the  eye,  and  thus  into  coincidence 
with  the  object  B  seen  directly.  Thia  completes  the  first  part 
of  the  observation.  Kow, 
leaving  the  horizon  index 
li  clamped  in  thia  posi- 
tion, unclamp  the  centi'al 
index  I;  direct  the  tele- 
scope to  the  left  hand 
object  A,  Fig.  29,  and 
move  the  index  I  for- 
ward (in  the  direction  of 
the  graduations)  until  the 
reflected  image  of  the 
right  hand  object  B  is 
brought  to  coincide  with 
the  direct  image  of  A. 
Tliis  completes  the  second 
part  of  the  observation. 
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Then,  the  difference  between  the  readings  of  the  central  index  in  its  tw6 
positions  is  twice  the  angular  distance  of  the  objects.  For  let  M,  Fig. 
29,  be  the  point  of  reading  of  the  central  index  before  tie  first 
contact,  and  It'  that  after  the  second  contact.  At  each  contact 
the  angle  of  the  miiTOrs  is  equal  to  one-half  the  angle  measured 
(Art.  80) ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  points  _S  and  B'  are  at  equal 
distances  on  each  side  of  that  point  of  the  arc  at  which  the  cen- 
tral index  would  have  stood  had  we  stopped  its  motion  when  the 
mirrors  were  parallel.  Hence  the  angle  JtMR'  is  twice  the 
angle  of  the  mirrors  at  either  contact.  Denoting  the  angle 
measured  by  7-,  and  the  readings  by  _H  and  R',  we  have,  there- 
fore, 

2Y  =  It'  —  B 

The  half  difference  of  the  two  readings  is  then  the  mean  of 
two  measures  of  the  required  angle  ;  while  with  the  sextant  two 
obsei-vationa  are  necessaiy  to  furnish  one  measure  of  an  angle, 
since  one  observation  must  be  made  to  determine  the  index  cor- 
rection, which  is  here  dispensed  with. 

If  we  now  recommence  the  observations,  starting  from  the 
last  position  of  the  central  index,  this  index  will  be  foand  after 
the  fourth  contact  at  a  reading  -H",  which  differs  from  M'  by 
twice  the  angle  ;-:  so  that  we  have 

2Y=,Ii"  —  B' 
and,  consequently. 

Continuing  this  process  as  long  as  we  please,  we  shall  have,  after 
any  even  number  n  of  contacts,  a  reading  R^  of  the  central 
index,  and 


r  =  -^^^  (74) 

Hence  it  is  necessary  to  read  off  the  arc  only  before  the  first  and 
after  the  last  observed  contact,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest 
advantages  of  this  instrument  for  use  on  board  ship  in  night 
obsei-vations. 

108,  If  the  distance  of  the  objects  is  changing,  aa  in  the  ease 
of  a  lunar  distance  or  an  altitude,  the  difference  between  the 
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first  and  last  readings  will  be  the  sum-  of  all  the  individual 
measures,  and  the  value  of  y  found  by  dividing  this  sum  by  the 
number  of  observationa  will  be  the  Tnean  of  all  these  measures. 
The  time  of  each  observation  having  been  noted,  this  value  of  ;- 
will  he  the  value  of  the  observed  angle  at  the  mean  of  these 
times,  provided  the  angular  distance  is  changing  uniformly. 

109.  "We  have  thus  far  supposed  the  telescope  to  be  directed 
alternately  towards  each  object;  but  (as  in  the  measurement  of 
a  lunar  distance,  for  example)  it  is  expedient  to  look  directly  at 
the  fainter  object  and  reflect  the  brighter  one.  This  can  be  done 
by  reversing  the  face  of  the  instrument  after  each  contact;  for 
the  relative  position  of  the  mirrors  will  thus  be  inverted  without 
requiring  the  line  of  sight  to  be  shifted  from  one  object  to  the 
otlier. 

It  is  convenient  in  practice  to  distinguish  the  two  kinds  of 
observation  by  the  relative  positions  of  the  mirrors.  For  this 
purpose,  let  a  plane  be  conceived  to  be  passed  through  the  axis 
of  the  telescope  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  circle ;  the 
instrument  ia  thus  divided  into  two  poi-tions,  of  which  that  which 
is  on  the  same  side  of  the  perpendicular  plane  as  the  central 
mirror  will  be  called  the  right,  and  that  which  is  on  the  opposite 
side,  ibe  left;  these  designations,  however,  having  no  reference 
to  the  right  and  left  of  the  observer  when  the  instriiment  is  held 
in  various  positions. 

An  observation  to  the  right  is  one  in  which  the  object  reiiected 
from  the  central  mirror  is  on  the  right  of  the  instrument. 

An  observation  to  the  left  is  one  in  which  the  object  reflected 
from  the  central  mirror  is  on  the  left  of  the  instrument. 

A  cross  observation  is  one  consisting  of  two  observations,  one  to 
the  right  and  one  to  the  left. 

The  observation  to  the  right  is  precisely  like  that  with  the 
sextant,  We  may,  in  fact,  use  the  instrument  as  a  sextant. 
Clamp  the  horizon  index  at  any  point  of  the  arc ;  bring  the  direct 
and  reflected  images  of  the  same  object  into  coincidence  by 
moving  the  central  index,  and  read  off  this  index.  Call  this 
reading  S;  then,  making  any  obsei-vation  to  the  right,  let  the 
reading  be  B' ;  the  angle  measured  is  B'  —B,  and  — B  may  be 
regarded  as  the  index  con-ection,  as  in  the  sextant. 

110.  In  observing  altitudes  with  the  repeating  circle,  the  tele- 
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scope  is  directed  to  the  image  in  the  artificial  horizon.  The 
central  index  is,  for  convenience,  set  upon  zero,  and  we  com- 
mence with  an  observation  to  the  left,  as  in  Fig.  28,  holding  the 
instrument  in  the  left  hand.  The  next  observation  is  to  tlie 
right,  as  in  Fig.  29,  and  the  instrument  is  held  in  the  right  hand. 

111.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  repetition  of  the  observations, 
the  horizon  glass  and  telescope  carry  with  them  an  inner  circular 
arc,  which  is  called  the  finder.  This  finder  moves  under  the 
central  index  arm  alternately  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  suc- 
cessive observations;  and,  consequently,  when  the  two  places  of 
the  index  arm  have  been  once  noted  on  the  finder,  it  can  be 
brought  approximately  to  these  places  for  the  succeeding  obser- 
vations, whereby  the  images  will  be  already  approximately  in 
contact.  Two  sliding  stops  are  usually  placed  on  the  finder,  and, 
when  once  set,  serve  to  indicate  the  two  positions  of  the  centi'al 
index.  The  finder  is  also  roughly  graduated  for  tlie  same  pur- 
pose. 

112.  The  adjustment  and  verification  of  the  glasses  and  tele- 
scope are  in  everj^  respect  the  same  as  for  the  sextant.  The 
theory  of  the  errors  is  also  similar,  only  we  have  a  compensa- 
tion of  some  of  them  which  is  worthy  of  notice  and  will  he 
considered  below, 

Dai'k  glasses  or  shades  are  placed,  as  in  the  sextant,  behind 
the  horizon  glass  and  between  the  horizon  glass  and  central 
mirror,  for  observations  of  the  sun.  In  cross  observationo,  the 
errors  of  these  glasses  are  eliminated,  since  their  positions  with 
respect  to  the  incident  rays  are  revereed  at  each  alternate  contact. 
In  observations  to  the  left,  however.  Fig,  28,  it  is  evident  that 
when  the  angular  distance  between  the  objects  A  and  B  is  small, 
colored  glasses  midway  between  M  and  m  would  intercept  a 
portion  of  the  direct  rays  from  A  on  their  way  to  M.  In  this 
case,  therefore,  it  becomes  necessary  to  substitute  for  them  a 
large  shade  immediately  in  front  of  the  central  mirror.  The 
same  shade  serves  for  the  observation  to  the  right ;  but,  as  the 
angle  of  incidence  of  rays  falling  upon  it  is  no  longer  the  same 
as  in  the  obsei'vation  to  the  left,  the  error  of  the  shade  is 
not  wholly  eliminated.  However,  as  the  angle  of  incidence  is 
small  in  both  positions,  the  errors  produced  by  a  prismatic  form 
of  the  shade  will  be  small,  and  the  partial  compensation  of  these 
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errora  whicli  oeenrs  will  leave  a  residual  error  mostly  inappre- 
ciable. 

113,  To  determine  the  error  produced  by  a  frismalie  form  of  the 
central  mirror  in  a  cross  observation  with  the  cirole. — Let  us  consider 
the  two  contacts  separately. 

Ist.  The  observation  to  the  right  is  the  same  as  with  the  sextant, 
and  hence  we  have,  for  this  obaervation,  by  (66), 

r -r'=2ilf[l/l  +  s' sec' (Jj-  +  ^)- 1/1  +  5' Bco^i]        (75) 

in  which  M,  q,  /9,  j;  and  f  have  the  same  signification  as  in  Art.  97. 

2d.  In  the  observation  to  the  left,  the  central  mirror  is  reversed 

with  respect  to  the  incident  ray,  and 

therefore    the   sign   of    M  must    be 

changed.     But  the  angle  of  incidence 

^  p  is  also  changed.  Let  M  and  m,  Fig. 

80,  be  the   positions  of  the   mirrors, 

AM  a,  ray  from  the  left-hand  object  A 

reflected  from  the  central  mirror  to  m, 

and  thence  to  U  in  coincidence  with 

the    direct  ray   from  the   object   B.     Producing  the   faces  of 

the  mirrors,  we  readily  find,  from  the  triangle  MOm, 

This  value  is  to  be  used  in  the  equation  (64).  The  error  in  the 
measured  angle  will  be  the  difference  of  the  values  of  (64)  for 
f  ^\Y  —  ^  and  <p  =  —  ^;  and  we  shall  therefore  obtain  for  it 
a  formula  differing  from  (75)  only  in  having  —  ^  instead  of  +  /3 
and  —  Jf  instead  of  +  M.  Hence  the  error  in  an  observation 
to  the  left  is 

j-_/^  —  2  Jf  [l/ 1  +  g'  see'  {iy  —  (S)  —  v^l  +  g'sec"^]    (76) 

3d.  For  the  error  in  the  cross  observation  we  have,  by  taking  the 
mean  of  (75)  and  (76), 

j,_^  =  jH-[y-l_|_g-eeo'(i7T«-l/l  +  r/secHir"^]  (77) 

If  we  suppose,  as  in  Art.  97,  q^=  1.4025,  M=  10",  r  =  120°. 
j9  =  10°,  we  find,  by  these  fonnulEe,  that  the  error  of  an  observa- 
tion to  the  left  is  41",  that  of  an  observation  to  the  right  is  11", 
and  that  of  a  cross  observation  is  15".  The  error  of  the  central 
mirror,  though  not  wholly  eliminated,  is  reduced  to  about  one- 
third  that  of  a  sextant  observation, 
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BoRDA,*  to  whom  we  owe  the  most  important  improvements  in 
the  reflecting  circle,  gave  the  numerical  values  of  the  formulae 
(75),  (76),  and  (77),  in  a  email  table  with  the  argument  ^,  for  a 
circle  in  which  ^  =  10°.  Table  XX5IV.  of  Bowditch's  iN'avi- 
gator  is  derived  fi'om  similar  formulae. 

The  error  produced  by  the  centi"al  mirror  for  a  given  angle 
may  be  found  by  Art.  97,  and  then  by  meana  of  Borda's  table 
we  may  infer  the  correction  tor  any  other  angle,  by  simi^le  pro- 
portion. 

114.  The  eiTors  of  reading,  of  imperfect  graduation,  and  of 
eccentricity  are  all  nearly  eliminated  by  taking  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  cross  obsei-vations.  For  these  errors  affect  only  the  first 
and  last  readings,  and  are  divided  by  the  number  of  observations. 
If  the  sum  of  ail  the  measures  is  very  nearly  720°  or  1440°,  &c., 
so  that  the  central  index  has  made  one  or  more  complete  revo- 
lutions, the  eccentricity  is  wholly  eliminated. 

The  eiTor  resulting  from  an  inclination  of  the  sight  line  of  the 
telescope  is  not  reduced  by  repetition,  since  it  makes  every 
measure  too  great     (Art.  99.) 

In  theory,  therefore,  the  repeating  circle  is  very  nearly  a  per- 
fect instrument,  capable  of  eliminating  its  own  errors.  As,  how- 
ever, we  cannot  pretend  to  measure  "icAdi  we  cannot  see,"  the 
re;finement  of  the  circle  may  really  be  thrown  away,  so  long  as 
the  optical  power  of  its  telescope  is  so  feeble.  In  fact,  the  results 
obtained  with  the  circle  do  not  appear  to  have  surpassed  those 
obtained  with  the  sextant  so  much  as  was  expected  from  its  theo- 
retical perfection.  This  may,  however,  be  due,  in  a  degree,  to 
the  mechanical  imperfections  arising  from  the  centring  of  two 
axes  one  within  another. f 

*  Deieriplion  el  mage  du  Oerds  dn  Rifiezion,  par  Ck.  De  Boeda,  4"'  ed.  Paris,  1816. 

^  It  seems  that  the  instrument  makera  liave  eupposed  that  it  was  necessary  that 
both  the  horizon  and  the  central  indices  ebould  be  perfectly  centred.  In  Gamoey's 
circles  the  asia  of  the  central  index  turns  trithin  that  of  the  horizon  index,  and  any 
shake  of  the  latter  is  Gommunioaicd  to  the  foriuer.  But,  if  we  use  the  instrument  as 
prescribed  in  the  test,  reading  off  only  the  central  index,  it  is  quite  unimportant 
whether  the  horizon  index  is  correctly  centred  or  not.  It  is  only  necessary  tint  it 
should  revolTe  in  a,  plane  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  instrument,  and  should  remain 
firmly  clamped  throughout  eacb  cross  observation  ;  ond  this  will  be  secured  by  giying 
it  a  broad  hearing  about  the  centre.  The  axis  of  the  central  index  ought  then  to 
pass  directly  into  the  solid  frame  of  the  instrument,  and  the  lioriion  index  should 
turn  upon  a  fixed  collar,  which  would  entirely  separate  it  from  the  former.      From 
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115.  The  circle,  as  above  described,  is  capable  of  meaauring 
no  angles  greater  tban  about  140°.  In  this  respect,  therefore, 
it  does  not  excel  the  sextant.  A  very  simple  addition  proposed 
by  M.  Daussy  obviates  this  difficulty.  On  the  horizon  index 
arm  EH,  Fig.  31,  he  places  a  second  small  mirror  n,  which 
is  of  only  one-half  the 
_       "^'^'  ^■''  height  of  the  silvered 

partof  the  horizon  glass 
m.  The  angle  at  which 
it  stands  is  more  or  less 
arbitrary,  but  it  is  con- 
venient to  have  it  make 
an  angle  of  about  45" 
}  with  the  mirror  m.  Let 
A  be  any  distant  object, 
and  let  the  instrument 
be  held  so  that  a  ray  ^71, 
falling  upon  n,  shall  be 
reflected  in  the  line  nm 
to  ni  and  thence  to  the  eye  at  E.  Il^'ow  move  the  central  index 
until  the  ray  AC,  from  the  same  object,  is  reflected  from  the 
central  min-or  MN'ia  the  line  Cm,  passing  over  the  small  mirror 
n  to  the  horizon  glass,  and  thence  t-o  the  eye  in  coincidence  with 
the  iirst  ray.  (This  observation  is  like  the  ordinary  one  of  deter- 
mining the  zero  point  of  a  sextant  or  circle,  only  the  line  of  sight 
is  directed  to  a  point  about  90°  from  the  object.)  The  mirror 
MN  and  the  small  miiTor  n  are  now  parallel.  Let  It  be  the 
reading  of  the  central  index.  IlTow  let  -B  be  a  second  object 
which  may  be  even  more  than  180°  from  A  reckoned  in  the 
direction  HRR'.  Move  the  central  index  until  this  object  is 
reflected  from  the  central  mirror  M'N'  to  m,  and  thus  into  coin- 
cidence with  the  image  of  A  reflected  from  n.     Let  R'  be  the 


the  fact  (hot  such  a  construotion  haa  not  baen  heretofore  adopted,  I  iofev  thnt  this 
part  of  the  tlieory  of  the  instruoieiit  haa  not  been  well  considered. 

If  this  change  ia  made,  and  the  instrument  is  used  on  land  upon  a  aland,  I  emnot 
see  any  reaaon  why  -we  abould  not  realize  all  the  theoretioul  adyantngea  of  the  in- 
Blrumeni,  especiaUy  if  we  oonsiderably  incveaae  the  optical  power  of  the  telescope. 

The  opinion  of  Sir  John  HBttacHBL  (OulUaet  of  Astronomy,  Art.  188)  that  "(he 
abstract  bean t;y  and  advantage  of  this  principle"  (of  repetition)  "seem  (o  be  counter- 
balanced in  practice  by  some  aninoien  eaitsc,  O'hich  probably  must  be  sotif/hl  for  in 
imperfect  clamping,"  ia  hardly  sustained  by  practical  eiperience  s 
having  a  aingle  central  axis. 
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reading.  The  angular  motion  of  the  mirror  JHOTbeing  always 
equal  to  one-half  the  angular  distance  of  the  objeeta,  R'  —  Rib 
the  required  angle.  M.  Daussy  calls  this  contrivance  a  depressio- 
m&tre,  or  dip-measurer,  from  its  application  to  the  measurement 
of  the  dip  of  the  sea  horizon,  by  measuring  the  angular  distance 
between  two  diametrically  opposite  points  of  the  horizon,  this 
angular  distance  being  180°  plus  or  mmus  twice  the  dip  accord- 
ing as  we  measure  through  the  zenith  or  through  the  nadir.  It 
finds,  however,  another  important  application  in  observations 
with  tbe  artificial  horizon  when  the  altitude  exceeds  65°  or  70°, 
and  the  double  altitude  is  consequently  too  great  to  be  measured 
in  the  usual  manner.  The  additional  miiTor  is  usually  furnished 
with  the  Oambey  cii'cles,  and  is  readily  applied  to  any  instru- 
ment. Since  the  angle  at  which  it  stands  is  not  required  to  be 
found,  the  only  adjustment  necessary  is  to  make  it  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  instrument,  which  is  done  by  the  aid  of  the 
same  test  as  that  which  is  used  in  adjusting  the  horizon  glass; 
we  have  only  to  observe  that  the  two  images  of  the  same  object 
A  (which  for  this  purpose  may  be  a  bright  star)  refieeted  from 
JfiV  and  n  can  be  brought  into  coincidence  in  the  middle  of  the 
field  of  the  telescope;  the  mirrors  JfiV^  and  m  having  of  course 
been  previously  adjusted.* 

THK    PRISMATIC    REPLECTINQ    CIRCLE    AND    SEXTANT. 

116.  The  prismatic  reflecting  circle,  constructed  byPiSTOR  and 
Martihs  of  Berlin,  difiiere  from  the  simple  reflecting  circle 
{Art.  106)  by  the  substitution  of  a  glass  prism  for  the  horizon 
glass,  and  by  the  position  of  this  prism  with  respect  to  the  cen- 
tral miiTor, 

ABC,  Fig.  32,  represents  the  circle;  M  the  central  miiTor 
upon  the  index  arm  ac,  which  cai-ries  a  vernier  at  each  end  a 
and  c;  m  tlie  prism,  which  is  nearer  the  telescope  T  than  the 
central  min-or,  and  is  permanently  attached  to  the  frame  of  the 
instrument.  The  prism  has  two  of  its  faces  nearly  perpendicular 
to  each  other,  and  the  third  face  acts  as  the  reflector.  A  ray 
from  the  central  min-or  entering  one  of  the  perpendicular  faces 
is  totally  reflected  at  the  inner  face  and  passes  out  through  the 

*  special  instrutnBnta  formeaauring  the  dip  of  the  sea  horizon  have  been  contiived. 
For  an  account  of  TaonGHTON's  Dip-Seclor,  see   Simms'b   Jh-eatise  on  Malhemntical 
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other  perpendicular  face  in  the  direction  of  the  sight  line  of  the 
telescope.  The  height  of  the  prism  is  only  one-half  the  diameter 
of  the  object  lens  of  the  telescope,  and  therefore  direct  raya 
from  any  object  passing  over  the  prism  enter  the  telescope  and 
are  brought  to  the  same  focus  as  the  reflected  rays.  "When  the 
central  mirror  is  parallel  to  the  longer  side  of  the  prism,  as  in 
rig.  32,  two  images  of  the  same  object  are  in  coincidence,  and 
the  index  correction  is  determined  as  in  the  sextant,  except  that 
every  reading  is  here  the  meaa  of  the  readings  of  the  two 
verniers. 

Now  revolving  the  index  into  the  position,  Fig.  33,  an  object 


to  the  right  wil!  be  reflected  into  coincidence  with  the  direct 
object,  and  the  angular  distance  of  the  two  objects  is  given  by 
the  reading  corrected  for  the  index  error.  When  the  central 
min'or  becomes  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  line  Mm,  the  prism 
intercepts  the  rays  from  the  right  hand  object.  This  occurs 
when  the  angular  distance  of  the  two  objects  is  about  130°. 
Beyond  this  point  the  head  of  the  observer  also  intercepts  the 
rays,  until  we  come  to  the  position  of  Fig.  34. 

In  this  position  two  objects  180°  apart  can  be  brought  into 
optical  coincidence.  But,  although  the  prism  does  not  interfere 
with  the  rays  from  the  second  object,  the  head  of  the  observer 
may ;  and  this  is  obviated  by  placing  a  small  prism  _D  at  the  eye 
end  of  the  telescope,  to  reflect  the  two  images  which  are  in 
coincidence,  to  the  eye  in  the  direction  DM 
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Contmoing  the  motioii  of  tlie  index,  we  see,  by  iFig.  35,  that 
angiea  greatei-  than  180°  can  now  be  obtained  until  the  index 
ai-m  eomea  against  the  prism,  which  occurs  when  the  angle  is 
about  280°.  The  angles  thus  measured  may  be  reckoned  either 
as  between  280°  and  180°  or  between  80°  and  180°.  Of  these, 
the  angles  falling  between  80°  and  130°  may  be  observed  in  two 
reversed  positions  of  the  instrument,  constituting  a  cross  obser- 
vation, as  with  the  repeating  circle,  whereby  the  index  correc- 
tion becomes  unnecessary',  and  the  errors  arising  from  a  prismatic 
form  of  the  central  mirror  are  partially  eliminated. 


Fig,  s^. 


Pig.  35. 


When  the  index  is  on  zero,  Fig.  S2,  the  rays  incident  upon 
the  central  mirror  make  an  angle  with  it  of  20°,  and  in  this  posi- 
tion we  obtain  the  feeblest  reflected  images.  When  the  index 
is  at  130°,  the  incident  rays  make  an  angle  with  the  mirror  of 
85°,  and  we  obtain  tlie  brightest  reflected  images.  In  the  com- 
mon sextant,  the  reverse  takes  place ;  the  feeblest  images  occur 
for  the  angle  130°  when  the  incident  rays  make  an  angle  of  only 
10°  with  the  central  mirror ;  and  the  brightest  images  when  the 
index  is  on  zero  and  the  rays  make  an  angle  of  75°  with  the 
mirror.  The  angles  of  incidence  in  the  prismatic  instruments 
are,  therefore,  more  favorable  for  the  production  of  distinct 
images  than  in  the  common  sextant,  since  even  the  smallest 
angle  which  the  incident  rays  make  with  the  mirror  in  the 
former  is  double  the  corresponding  angle  in  the  latter. 
Vol..  ir.-9 
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The  adjuetmenta  of  the  prism  and  central  mirror  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  horizon  and  index  glasses  of  the  sextant. 

The  theory  of  the  errors  ia  also  similar  to  that  above  given 
for  the  sextant  and  circle. 

117.  The  advantages  of  these  instruments  over  the  common 
sextants  are:  1st.  Angles  of  all  magnitudes  can  he  measured; 
2d,  the  ecceTitincitj  is  completely  eUminated  by  always  employ- 
ing the  mean  of  the  readings  of  the  two  veniiei's ;  3d,  the  re- 
fleeted  images  are  brighter  than  in  other  reflecting  instruments, 
both  because  the  angles  of  incidence  upon  the  central  miri'or  are 
more  favorable,  and  because  the  inner  face  of  a  glass  prism  is  a 
much  better  reflector  than  a  silvered  glass ;  4th,  the  errors 
arising  fi-om  a  prismatic  form  of  the  central  mirror  are  much 
less  than  in  the  sextant.  The  instruments,  as  made  by  Pistor 
and  Martins  combine  also  other  improvements  which  might  be 
introduced  into  the  common  sextant.  Thus,  the  shade  glasses 
admit  of  reversal,  by  which  their  errors  are  wholly  eliminated ; 
a  revolving  disc,  containing  small  colored  glasses  or  shades,  ia 
adapted  to  the  eye  piece  of  the  telescope,  for  use  in  taking  alti- 
tudes of  the  sun  with  the  artificial  horizon ;  all  lost  motion  is 
avoided  in  the  tangent  screw,  by  causing  it  to  act  against  a 
spring ;  the  arc  is  read  oif  at  night  by  the  aid  of  a  lantern  which 
is  placed  over  the  centre  of  the  instrument  and  the  light  of  which 
is  concentrated  upon  the  arc  by  a  lens. 

The  prismatic  sextant  difi'ers  from  the  circle  only  m  dispensing 
with  the  second  vernier  {the  vernier  a  in  the  above  flgures),  and 
that  portion  of  the  arc  upon  which  it  reads.  The  same  angles 
can  be  measured  with  this  instrument  as  with  the  circle,  but 
without  the  advantage  of  eliminating  the  eccentricity. 

For  an  extensive  series  of  observations,  illustrating  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  sextant  in  the  hands  of  a  good  observer,  and  espe- 
cially demonstrating  the  excellence  of  the  prismatic  sextants,  see 
an  article  of  SCBUMACUEte,  in  the  Astron.  Nach.,  Vol.  XXTTI.  p. 
321. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

THU   TRANSIT   INSTRUMENT. 


118.  The  transit  insirmneni  is  an  iuati-ument  for  determining 
the  instant  of  a  star's  passage  through  any  given  vertical  plane  ; 
or  (which  is  the  same  thing)  the  time  of  a  star's  traTisU  over  any 
^ven  vertical  cii-cle.  For  this  pui-pose,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
motion  of  the  telescope  be  confined  to  the  vertical  plane ;  and  this 
is  efi'eeted  by  attaching  the  tube  to  a  horizontal  axis  and  perpen- 
dicular to  it,  eo  that  by  revolving  the  instrument  upon  this  axis 
the  principal  eight-line  of  the  telescope  describes  a  plane  passing 
through  the  zenith.  The  common  theodolite  may  therefore  be 
used  as  a  transit  instrument  when  its  telescope  admits  of  a  com- 
plete revolution  upon  its  horizontal  axis. 

The  time  of  transit  over  the  assumed  vertical  circle  is  deduced 
from  the  time  when  a  star  passes  a  given  thread  placed  in  tlie 
focus  of  the  objective. 

The  instrument  may  bo  mounted  in  any  vei'tieal  plane,  but  is 
chiefly  used  either  in  the  meridian  or  in  the  prime  vertical :  in 
the  first  position,  for  finding  either  the  true  local  time  or  the 
right  ascensions  of  st-ars ;  in  the  second,  for  finding  either  the 
latitude  of  the  place  of  observation  or  the  dechnations  of  stars. 
When  spoken  of  simply  as  "the  transit  instrument,"  however, 
it  is  usually  understood  to  be  in  the  meridian. 

It  admits  of  some  variety"'  of  form.  In  the  old  and  still  moat 
common  form,  the  telescope  and  horizontal  axis  bisect  each 
other,*  and  the  two  ends  of  the  axis  are  supported  on  pillars 
between  which  the  telescope  revolves. 

A  second  form  is  that  in  which,  starting  from  the  first  form, 
one-half  the  telescope  tube  is  dispensed  with,  that  half  which 
contains  the  object  glass  being  retained,  while  the  horizontal  axis 
is  made  to  perform  the  part  of  the  other  half.     At  the  intersee- 

■*  In  Haliey'b  transit  insframent  (sliU  preeervetl  as  a  rolin  in  the  Greenwich  Ob- 
BerTntnry)  the  pivots  of  tlie  axis  are  at  nneqii.il  distances  from  the  telescope. 
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tiOD  of  the  tube  with  the  axis  is  a  glass  prism  which  tends  the 
rays  from  the  object  glass  at  right  augloe,  and  transmits  them 
through  the  hollow  axis  to  the  eye  piece  which  is  placed  at  the 
end  of  this  axis.  The  chief  advantage  of  this  construction  is 
that  the  observer  does  not  have  to  change  his  position  to  observe 
all  the  stars  which  cross  the  plane  of  the  telescope.  It  has  also 
the  advantage,  for  a  poi'table  instrument,  of  diminished  weight 
and  a  more  compact  form. 

In  a  third  form,  proposed  by  Steinhbil*  of  Munich  the 
telescope  tube  is  dispensed  with  entu'ely,  or  rather  the  horizontal 
axis  ia  converted  into  a  telescope,  by  starting  from  the  second 
foi-m  just  described  and  shortening  the  tube  until  the  object 
glass  is  brought  next  to  the  prism,  so  that  the  rays  are  bent 
immediately  after  entering  the  instrument.  This  is  therefore, 
practically,  an  instrument  of  the  second  form  with  the  telescope 
tube  rediiced  to  its  minimum  length ;  but,  to  gain  sufficient  focal 
length,  the  object  glass  and  prism  (which  ai'e  connected  together) 
are  placed  near  one  end  of  the  axis.  This  form  evidently  offers 
the  greatest  advantages  for  a  portable  instrument ;  its  want  of 
symmetiy,  and  the  loss  of  light  incurred  by  the  introduction  of 
the  prism,  seem  to  prevent  its  adoption  for  the  larger  instmrnents 
intended  for  the  more  refined  purposes  of  the  observatory. 

The  principles  governing  tlie  use  of  such  instruments  being 
essentially  the  same  as  those  which  apply  to  the  transit  instru- 
ment of  the  common  form,  I  shall  here  ti'eat  exclusively  of  the 
latter. 

119.  Plate  IV.  represents  the  meridian  transit  instrument  of 
the  "Washington  Observatory,  made  by  Ertel  and  Sows,  Mimjeh. 
It  has  a  focal  length  of  85  inches,  with  a  clear  aperture  of  5.3 
mches.  The  dimensions  of  all  the  parts  may  be  found  from  the 
drawing.  The  portions  of  the  telescope  tube  7T,  which  are 
made  conical  to  prevent  flexure,  are  screwed  to  the  hollow  cube 
M.  The  conical  portions  of  the  horizontal  or  roiaiion  axis  NH 
are  also  screwed  to  this  cube ;  tliis  axis  is  hollow,  and  terminates 
in  two  steel  cylindrical  pivots  which  rest  inVs  at  W,  It  is 
highly  important  that  these  pivots  be  perfect  cylinders  and  of 
precisely  equal  diameters. 

If  the  whole  weight  of  an  instrument  of  this  size  were  per- 

*  Ailron.  NmL.  Vol.  XXIX.  n.  177. 
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mitted  to  rest  upon  the  Vs,  tlie  friction  would  aoon  destroy  the 
perfect  form  of  the  pivots,  and  hence  a  por(io7i  of  this  weight  is 
counterpoised  by  the  weights  WW,  which,  by  means  of  levers, 
act  at  JT^,  where  there  are  friction  rollers  npon  which  the  axis 
turns.  Sj  this  arrangement,  only  so  much  of  the  weight  of  the 
instrument  is  allowed  to  rest  upon  the  Vs  as  is  necessary  to 
insure  a  perfect  contact  of  the  pivots  with  the  Vs.  This  not  only 
eaves  the  pivots,  but  gives  tlie  greatest  possible  freedom  of 
motion  to  the  telescope,  the  lightest  touch  of  the  finger  being 
now  sufficient  to  rotat*  the  instrument  upon  the  axis. 

The  counterpoises  may  be  made  to  perform  another  important 
service  in  diminishing  ^ejlexure  of  the  horizontal  axis,  which  they 
will  evidently  do  if  they  are  applied  nearer  to  the  cube  than  in  this 
instrument.  With  cones,  such  as  NN,  of  vei-y  broad  base,  the 
amount  of  flexure  must  be  extremely  small ;  still,  with  counter- 
poises  properly  placed,  the  necessity  of  making  the  cones  so 
lai'ge  and  heavy  would  be  obviated.  (See  the  arrangement  of 
the  counterpoises  in  the  meridian  circle,  Plate  VII.) 

In  the  principal  focus  of  tlie  objective,  at  m,  is  the  retkuU,  con- 
sisting of  seven  parallel  transit  threads ;  these  are  parallel  to  the 
vertical  plane  of  the  telescope  and  perpendicular  to  its  optical 
axis  {Art  5),  These  threads  and  the  images  of  stars  in  their 
plane  are  observed  with  the  eye  piece  E.  Eye  pieces,  or  oculars, 
of  vai'ious  magnifying  powers  are  usually  supplied,  to  be  used 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  object  observed  and  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  highest  powers  being  available  only  in  the 
most  favorable  circumstances.  One  of  these  eye  pieces  (and 
usually  one  of  the  lowest  powers)  is  fitted  with  a  mirror  to  throw 
light  down  the  tube  in  observations  for  collimation,  as  will  be 
fully  explained  hereafter.  This  constitutes  what  is  called  the 
collimaiing  eye  ])iece  ;  but  the  plan  of  placing  a  small  piece  of  mica 
outside  the  eye  piece  (Art.  47)  converts  any  one  of  the  eye  pieces 
into  a  collimating  eye  piece. 

There  is  also  a  micrometer  thread  which  moves  so  nearly  in, 
the  plane  of  the  transit  threads  as  to  be  sensibly  in  the  same 
focus.  This  thread  may  be  either  parallel  or  at  right  angles  to 
the  transit  thi-eads  according  to  the  application  of  it  intended ; 
but  in  the  simple  transit  insti-ument  its  use  will  be  chiefly  to 
determine  Hie  collimation  with  the  mercury  collimator,  and  then 
it  will  be  most  convenient  to  make  it  parallel  to  the  ti^ansit 
tlireads.    For  this  purpose,  it  wiU  be  still  better  to  substitute  for 
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the  single  movable  thread  a  eross-lhread  or  two  very  close  parallel 
threads. 

The  transit  threads  are  rendered  visible  at  night  by  light 
tlirown  into  the  interior  of  the  telescope  through  the  hallow 
rotation  axis  from  a  lamp  on  either  side.  The  light  is  reflected 
down  the  telescope  tube  by  a  small  silver  mirror  in  the  cube  M, 
or  by  an  open  metallic  ring,  which  does  not  interfere  with  rays 
from  the  object  glass.  The  amount  of  light  can  easily  be  regu- 
lated by  a  contiivance  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe.  The 
color  of  the  light  may  be  varied  by  passing  it  through  glass  of 
the  desired  shade. 

The  light  thus  thrown  down  the  tube  illuminates  the_^e^  aud 
the  transit  threads  appear  as  black  lines  upon  a  bright  ground. 
For  very  faint  stars  it  may  be  necessary  to  reduce  this  field 
illumination  to  such  an  extent  that  the  threads  cease  to  be  dis- 
tinctly visible,  and  then  the  direci  illumination  of  the  threads  is 
to  be  resorted  to.  This  direct  illumination  of  the  threads  is 
effected,  in  the  instrument  here  represented,  by  two  smali  lamps 
(omitted  in  the  drawing)  suspended  upon  the  telescope  near 
the  eye  piece,  wliich  throw  their  light  obliquely  upon  the  threads 
without  illuminating  the  field.  The  lamps  are  so  suspended  that 
their  flames  occupy  the  same  position  relatively  to  the  threads 
for  all  positions  of  the  telescope.  The  threads  are  thus  made  to 
appear  as  bright  lines  on  a  dark  ground.  Two  lamps,  one  on 
each  side,  are  used  in  oi'der  to  produce  symmetrical  illumination 
of  the  threads.  The  threads  may  also  be  illuminated  by  light 
admitted  through  the  axis,  but  so  brought  down  the  tube  (by  the 
aid  of  a  small  lens)  as  not  to  illuminate  the  field ;  this  light  being 
finally  received  by  small  reflectors  near  the  eye  piece,  and  by 
them  thrown  upon  the  thi'eads  in  such  a, manner  as  to  produce 
the  requu-ed  symmetrical  illumination. 

At  F  and  F  are  two  small  finding  circles,  also  called  finding  levels, 
or  sim^iy  finders,  which  seiTe  in  settingthe  telescope  at  any  given 
elevation  or  zenith  distance.  They  will  be  more  fully  explained 
in  connection  with  the  portable  transit  instrument  in  the  next 
article. 

The  handles,  A  and  .?,  which  are  within  reach  of  the  observer's 
hand,  act  upon  a  clamp  and  fine  motion  screw  by  which  the  tele- 
scope is  fixed  and  accurately  set  at  any  zenith  distance. 

The  inclination  of  the  rotation  axis  to  the  horizon  is  measured 
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with  tlie  striding  level  L  (Art,  51),  which  is  applied  to  the  pivots 
VV.    The  feet  of  the  level  have  also  the  form  of  Vs. 

The  piers  are  so  nearly  adjusted  in  the  first  place  that  the  Ya 
are  nearly  in  a  trae  east  and  west  line,  but  a  small  final  correc- 
tion is  still  possible  by  means  of  screws  which  act  horizontally 
upon  one  of  the  Vs.  In  the  same  manner,  the  inclination  of  the 
axis  to  the  horizon  is  made  as  small  as  we  please  by  screws 
acting  vertically  upon  the  other  V.  These  screws  are  not  shown 
in  the  drawing. 

In  order  to  eliminate  errors  of  the  inetrument,  it  is  necessary 
to  reverse  the  rotation  axis  from  time  to  time,  that  is,  to  make 
the  east  and  west  ends  of  the  axis  change  places.  The  reversing 
apparatus  or  car  for  this  purpose  is  shown  at  H.  It  runs  upon 
grooved  wheels  which  roll  upon  two  i-ails  laid  in  the  observatory 
floor  between  the  piers  PP,  and  is  thus  brought  directly  beneath 
the  axis.  By  the  crank  h  acting  upon  the  beveled  wheels  e  and 
/,  two  forked  arms  aa  are  lifted  and  brought  into  contact  with 
the  axis  at  N'N;  then,  continuing  the  motion,  the  telescope  is 
lifted  just  sufficiently  to'clear  the  Vs,  and  the  friction  rollers  at 
XX;  the  car  is  then  rolled  out  from  between  the  piers,  bearing 
the  telescope  upon  its  arras ;  a  serai-revolution  is  given  to  the 
arms,  the  exact  semi-revolution  being  determined  by  a  stop  d, 
the  ear  is  rolled  back  between  the  piers,  and  the  telescope  lowered 
into  the  Vs.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  the  t 
is  placed  in  a  horizontal  position  during  this  operation. 

An  observing  couch  C  runs  on  the  rails  between  the  piers.  It 
is  so  arranged  that  the  observer  reclining  upon  it  may  give  his 
head  any  required  elevation,  and  thus  be  able  t-o  observe  stars  at 
high  altitudes  without  the  discomfort  which  would  destroy  the 
accuracy  of  his  observations. 

The  piers  PP  are  of  granite,  and  rest  upon  a  foundation  of 
stone  sunk  ten  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  They  are 
wholly  insulated  from  the  walls  and  floor  of  the  building. 

Between  the  piers,  a  granite  slab  about  a  foot  broad  and  ten 
feet  long  is  placed  on  a  level  with  the  floor.  This  rests  firmly 
upon  the  foundation  which  supports  the  instrument,  and,  like 
the  piers,  is  insulated  from  the  floor.  On  this  slab  may  be 
placed  a  basin  of  mercury  at  various  distances  from  the  instru- 
ment, for  observing  stars  by  reflexion. 

I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  the  details  of  eonstnicting  the 
Y  itself,  as  many  of  these  details  will  vaiy  according  to 
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tihe  taste  and  means  of  the  builder;  but  it  is  essential  to  remark 
that  the  opening  in  the  roof  and  sides  of  the  building  through 
which  the  observations  are  to  be  made  should  be  much  wider 
than  the  mere  aperture  of  the  telescope ;  for  there  are  always 
currents  of  air  of  various  temperatures  near  the  edges  of  the 
openings,  which  produce  unsteadiness  in  the  images  of  stars.  A 
width  of  two  feet  at  least  should  be  allowed. 

It  is  also  well  to  observe  that  the  observing  room  should  be 
large  and  high,  that  the  radiation  from  the  walls  may  not  have 
too  much  effect  upon  the  instrument.  No  artificial  heat  should 
be  permitted  in  it  or  near  it.  Its  temperature  at  the  time  of  an 
observation,  and  that  of  the  whole  instrument,  should  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  same  as  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
outside  the  obsei'vatory. 

The  indispensable  companion  of  the  transit  instrument  in  the 
observatoiy  is  the  sidereal  clock,  which  is  to  be  secured  to  a 
stone  pier,  resting  upon  a  foundation  which  is  insulated  from  the 
floor,  and  so  placed  that  its  dial  may  be  seen  by  the  observer 
from  any  position  he  may  occupy  at  the  telescope.  If,  however, 
the  transits  are  recorded  by  the  chronograph  {Arts.  71-77)  the 
clock  may  be  in  any  part  of  the  observatory,  and  a  single  clock 
may  be  used  for  all  the  ohservaiions  with  all  the  insti-uments.  It 
will  only  be  necessary  that  each  insti'ument  should  have  its  own 
chrouographic  register,  which  is  graduated  into  seconds  by  the 
one  standard  clock.  However,  a  clock  in  the  room  with  the  in- 
strument is  still  necessary  to  enable  the  observer  to  prepare  for 
hia  observations  at  the  proper  time;  but  this  may  then  be  re- 
garded as  a  sort  o? finder  merely,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  regu- 
late it  only  approximately. 

120.  Plate  V,  represents  a  portable  transit  instrument  as  con- 
structed by  Mr,  "W".  Wuedemann  ("Washington,  J).  C).  The  focal 
length  of  such  an  instrument  is  usually  from  24  to  36  inches. 

The  letters  common  to  Plate  V.  and  Plate  IV.  represent  the 
same  parts.  The  peculiar  feature  is  the  portable  frame  PF,  which 
here  takes  the  place  of  the  piei's.  It  is  made  of  iron,  and  is  made 
as  light  as  possible  without  the  sacrifice  of  strength  and  stability. 
The  screws  1 1  being  removed,  the  inclined  supports  pp  fold  in 
against  the  upright  ones,  and  then  the  latter  fold  down  upon  the 
horizontal  frame;  and  the  whole  frame  can  be  placed  in  a  box. 
This  box  is  deep   enough  to  receive  the  telescope  also.     The 
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instrument  can  thus  be  conveniently  transported  and  set  np  in  a 
few  minutes  upon  any  temporary  pillar  Q.  In  the  field  it  will 
often  be  convenient  to  mount  the  insti'ament  upon  the  trunk  of 
a  tree  cut  off  to  the  rec[uired  height.  The  frame  is  quickly 
levelled  approximately  by  the  foot  screws  S,  S,  S. 

A  diagonal  eye  piece  E  {Art.  12)  is  necessary  for  observing  stars 
at  considerable  altitudes. 

The  eye  tube  of  the  telescope  is  moved  out  and  in  by  a  I'ack 
and  pinion  r,  to  bring  the  threads  precisely  into  the  focus  of  the 
object  glass.  The  rack  and  pinion  k  carry  the  eye  piece  to  the 
right  and  left  so  as  to  bring  it  opposite  each  thread  in  succession 
as  a  star  crosses  it. 

The  finder  F  consists,  lat,  of  a  small  graduated  circle  which  is 
permanently  attached  to  the  telescope;  2d,  of  a  spirit  level  y 
attached  to  an  arm  which  revolves  about  the  centre  of  the  circle. 
This  ai-m  carries  a  vernier,  and  has  a  clamp  and  fine  motion 
screw  at/.  "Wlien  the  vernier  reads  0°,  the  axis  of  the  level  is 
parallel  to  the  optical  axis  of  the  telescope ;  consequently,  if  we 
set  the  vernier  to  this  reading,  0°,  and  then  revolve  the  tele- 
scope until  the  bubble  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  tube,  the 
optical  axis  will  be  horizontal.  If  then  we  set  the  vernier  at 
any  other  given  reading  R,  and  revolve  the  telescope  until  the 
bubble  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  tube,  the  inclination  of  the 
telescope  to  the  horizon  will  be  ^  Jt.  The  altitude  of  a  star 
whose  transit  is  to  be  observed  is  known  from  its  declination 
and  the  latitude  of  the  place  of  observation,  and  it  is  usually 
necessary  to  prepare  for  the  obaeiTation  by  setting  the  telescope 
at  the  proper  altitude  by  means  of  the  finder. 

A  I'ack  and  pinion  (not  shown  in  the  drawing)  serve  to  revolve 
the  eye  piece  and  micrometer  so  as  to  make  the  threads  vertical, 
or  rather  parallel  to  the  vertical  plane  of  the  telescope. 

The  illuminating  lamps  are  shown  in  their  position.  Their 
light  is  tbi-own  into  the  axis  in  nearly  parallel  lines  by  means  of 
a  lens  in  the  lantern  opposite  the  middle  point  of  the  fiame,  the 
flame  being  nearly  iu  the  focus  of  the  lena. 

120*.  A  small  altitude  and  aaimuth  instrument  so  constructed 
that  it  may  be  used  also  as  a  transit  instrument  ia  called  a  universal 
instrummt.  The  horizontal  graduated  circle  renders  such  an  in- 
stniment  very  convenient  for  observations  out  of  the  meridian. 
See  Chapter  VII. 
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121.  Method  of  observation. — ^Li  all  cases,  the  celestial  observa- 
tion made  with  the  transit  instrument  eonsiata  only  in  noting,  by 
a  clock  or  chronometer,  the  several  inatants  when  a  atar  or  other 
object  Grosses  the  threads.  The  method  of  doing  this  with  pre- 
cision is  as  follows.  The  inatrnment  remaining  stationary,  the 
diurnai  motion  eauaes  the  atar  to  pass  acrosa  the  field  of  the 
telescope.  As  it  approaches  a  thread,  the  observer  looks  at  the 
clock  and  begins  to  count  its  beats ;  and,  keeping  the  connt  in 
his  head  by  the  aid  of  the  audible  beats  of  the  clock,  he  then 
turns  his  eye  to  the  telescope  and  notes  the  beat  when  the  star 
appears  on  the  thread.  The  transit  over  the  thread  may,  how- 
ever, fall  between  two  beats;  and  then  the  fraction  of  a  beat  is 
to  be  estimated.  This  estimate  is  made  rather  by  the  eye  than 
the  oar.  Suppose  the  clock  beats  seconds.  Let  a,  Fig.  36,  be 
the  position  of  the  star  at  the  last  beat 
before  the  star  cornea  to  the  thread,  and  b 
its  position  at  the  next  following  beat. 
The  observer  compares  the  distance  from 
- — —  a  to  the  thread  with  the  distance  from  a  to. 
b,  and  eetimatea  the  fraction  which  ex- 
preasea  the  ratio  of  the  former  to  the  latter 
I  in  tenths  ;  and  these  tenths  are  then  to  be 

added  to  the  whole  number  of  seconds 
counted  at  a,  to  express  the  instant  of  transit.  Thus,  if  he  counts 
20  seconds  by  the  clock  at  a,  and  estimates  that  from  a  to  the 
thread  is  ^  of  ab,  the  instant  of  transit  is  20'. 4,  which  he  records, 
together  with  the  minute  and  hour  by  the  clock. 

In  the  transit  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  or  a  planet,  the  instant 
when  the  limb  is  a  tangent  to  the  thread  is  noted.  The  mode 
of  inferring  the  time  of  transit  of  the  centre  from  that  of  the 
hmb  will  be  explained  hereafter. 

The  moat  accurate  method  of  observing  transits  is  by  the  aid 
of  the  chronograph.  At  the  precise  instant  when  the  star  is  on 
the  thread,  the  observer  presses  the  signal  key  and  makes  a 
record  on  the  register,  which  is  read  off  at  his  leisure,  according 
to  the  methods  explained  in  Ai-ts.  71-77.  The  record  of  several 
transits  of  stars  over  the  five  threads  of  the  Cambridge  telescope 
is  shown  in  Plate  I.  Fig.  6.  Each  transit  is  preceded  by  an 
irregular  signal,  produced  by  a  rapid  succession  of  taps  on  the 
signal  key,  by  means  of  which  the  place  of  the  observation  on 
the   register  is  afterwards   readily  found.     As  the  observer   is 
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relieved  by  the  chronograph  from  the  necessity  of  counting  the 
Beconds  and  estimating  the  fractions,  the  transit  threads  may  he 
placed  much  closer  to  ea«h  other  and  their  number  greatly  in- 
creased. In  the  transit  instruments  used  in  the  United  States 
Coa^t  Survey  for  the  telegraphic  deteraiination  of  differences  of 
longitude  (see  Vol.  I.  Art.  227),  the  diaphragms  contain  twenty- 
five  threads,  arranged  in  groups,  or  "  tallies,"  of  five,  as  in  Plate 
1.  Fig.  1. 

GENERAL    FORMULAE    OF    THE    TRANSIT    ItiSTRIfMBKT. 

122.  In  whatever  position  the  ti'ansit  instrument  may  be  placed, 
we  may  consider  its  rotation  axis  as  an  imaginary  line,  passing 
through  the  central  points  of  the  pivots,  which,  produced  to  the 
celestial  sphere,  becomes  a  diameter  of  the  sphere ;  and  the  axis 
of  colUmation  as  an  imaginary  line,  drawn  fi-om  the  optical  centre 
of  the  object  glass  perpendicular  to  the  rotation  axis,  and  de- 
scribing a  great  circle  of  the  sphere  as  the  telescope  revolves. 
The  position  of  this  great  circ>e  in  the  heavens  is  fully  deter- 
mined when  we  have  given  the  position  of  the  rotation  axis ; 
and  the  position  of  the  rotation  axis  is  given  when  we  know  the 
altitude  and  azimuth  of  eitlier  of  the  points  in  which  it  meets 
the  celestial  sphere. 

The  sighi-line  marked  by  a  thread  in  any  part  of  the  field  is 
a  line  drawn  from  the  thread  through  the  optical  centre  of  the 
object  glass.  The  angle  which  this  line  makes  with  the  axis  of 
collimation  does  not  change  as  the  telescope  revolves :  so  that, 
while  the  axis  of  collimation  describes  a  great  circle,  the  sight- 
line  describes  a  small  circle  parallel  to  it  whose  distance  from  it 
is  everywhere  the  constant  measure  of  the  inclination  of  the 
sight-line.  If  then  a  star  is  obseiwed  on  the  thread,  the  position 
of  the  star  with  respect  to  the  great  circle  of  the  instrument 
becomes  known  when  we  know  the  inclination  of  the  sight-line 
or  the  angular  distance  of  the  thread  ffom  the  axis. 

The  general  problem  to  which  the  use  of  the  transit  instru- 
ment gives  rise  is  the  following: 

123.  To  find  the  hour  angle  of  a  star  observed  on  a  given  thread  of 
(he  transit  instrument  in  a  given  position  of  the  rotation  axis. — Let 
rig.  37  represent  the  sphere  stereograpbically  projected  upon 
the  iDlane  of  the  horizon,  NS  the  meridian,  WE  the  prime 
vertical.     Suppose  the  axis  of  the  instrument  lies  in  the  vertical 
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plane  ZA,  and  that  A  is  the  point  in  which  thia  axis  produced 
j,,^  ^j  towards  the  west  meets  the  celestial 

sphere.  Let  N'Z'S'  be  the  great 
circle  described  by  the  axis  of  eolli- 
inatioii ;  A  is  the  pole  of  this  circle. 
Let  nOs  be  the  small  circle  described 
by  the  sight-line  drawn  through  a 
thread  whose  constant  angular  dis- 
tance from  the  colliraation  axis  is 
given  =  e.  Let  h  denote  the  altitude, 
90°  +  a  the  azimuth,  90°  —  m  the 
hour  angle,  n  the  declination  of  the 

point  A;  ip  the  latitude  of  the  observer;  d  the  declination  of  a 

star  observed  at  0  on  the  given   thread.     Join  PA,  PO,  AO. 

We  have 


NZA  =  90°  -I-  a, 
ZA  =  90°  —  h, 
AO  ^  90°  +  c, 


ZPA  =  90=  —  « 
FA  =  90°  —  « 
PZ  =  90°  —  y 
P0  =  91)°  —  d 


(78) 


and  the  triangle  PZA  gives  the  equations  [Sph,  Trig.  (6),  (3),  (4)] 

coa  n  sin  m  ^:  ein  b  coa  ^  -|-  cos  h  sin  a  sin  <f 
cos  n  cos  m  =  cos  b  coa  a 

sin  n  =  Bin  6  sin  ^  —  coa  b  ein  a  cos  y 

which  determine  m  and  n  when  a  and  h  arc  given.     Now  let 

T  =:  the  hour  angle  of  0  east  of  the  meridiaji ; 

then  the  angle  APO  =:.  90°  —  m  +  j-  =  90°  +  (r  —  m),  and  the 
triangle  APO  gives 

^  =:  ain  K  sin  ^  —  cos  n  coa  iJ  a 


whence 


m) 


"(' 


m)  =  tan  n  tan  d  +  s 


(79) 


which  determines  t  —  m,  whence  also  r. 

These  general  formulas  admit  of  simplification  when  the  in- 
strument is  either  near  the  meridian  or  near  the  prime  vertical. 

THE    TRANSIT    INSTRUMENT    IN    THE    MERIDIAN. 

124.  Tlio  instrument  is  said  to  be  in  the  meridian  when  the 
great  circle  described  by  the  axis  of  eoUimatiou  is  the  meridian. 
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The  axis  of  rotation  is  then  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
meridian,  and,  consequently,  lies  in  the  intersection  of  the  prime 
vertical  and  the  horizon.  If,  further,  the  thread  on  which  the 
star  is  observed  is  in  the  axis  of  collimation,  the  time  of  obser- 
yation  is  that  of  the  star's  transit  over  the  mendian  ;  and,  since 
at  that  instant  the  sidereal  time  is  equal  to  the  star's  right  ascen- 
sion, the  error  of  the  clock  on  sidereal  time  is  obtained  at  once 
by  taking  the  difterence  between  that  right  ascension  and  the 
observed  clock  time  of  transit.     (Vol.  I,  Art.  138.) 

Practically,  however,  we  rarely  fulfil  these  conditions  exactly, 
but  must  correct  the  time  of  observation  for  the  small  deviations 
expressed  by  a,  b,  and  c,  of  which  a  is  the  excess  of  the  azimuth 
of  the  west  end  of  the  axis  above  90°  (reckoned  from  the  north 
point),  and  is  called  the  azimuth  constant;  b  is  the  elevation  of  the 
west  end  of  the  axis,  and  is  called  the  level  coiisiani;  and  c  is  the 
inclination  of  the  sight-line  to  the  collimation  axis,  and  is  called 
the  collimation  constant. 

We  must  first  show  how  to  adjust  the  instrument  approxi- 
paately,  or  to  reduce  a,  b,  and  c  to  small  quantities. 

125.  Approximate  adjttstment  in  the  meridian. — 1st.  The  middle 
thread  of  the  diaphragm  should  coincide  as  nearly  as  possible 
with  the  collimation  axis.  This  adjustment  can  be  approxi- 
mately made  before  putting  "the  instrument  in  the  meridian,  by 
moving  the  thread  plate  laterally  until  the  middle  thread  cuts  a 
well  defined  distant  point  in  both  positions  of  the  rotation  axis 
in  tlie  Vs. 

2d.  The  middle  thread  (and,  consequently,  all  the  transit 
threads)  should  be  vertical  "tvhen  the  rotation  axis  is  horizontal ; 
that  is,  it  should  be  perpendicular  to  the  rotation  axis.  This 
can  he  verified  while  adjusting  the  sight-line,  by  ohsei-ving 
whether  the  distant  point  continues  to  appear  on  the  thread  as 
the  telescope  is  slightly  elevated  or  depressed.  After  the  instru- 
ment has  been  placed  in  the  meridian  and  the  axis  levelled,  the 
vertieality  of  the  threads  may  also  be  proved  by  an  equatorial 
star  running  along  the  horizontal  thread,  which  is  at  right  angles 
to  the  ti'ansit  threads. 

The  axis,  being  placed  nearly  east  and  west  (at  first  by  estima^ 
tion),  is  levelled  lay  means  of  the  striding  level.  Thus  c  and  b 
are  easily  reduced  to  small  quantities. 

8d.  To  reduce  a  to  a  small  quantity,  or  to  place  the  instrument 
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very  near  to  the  meridian,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  obser- 
vation of  stars.  Tlie  following  process  will  he  found  as  simple 
as  any  other  with  a  portable  histrument. 

Compute  the  mean  time  of  transit  of  a  slow  moving  star  (one 
near  the  pole),  and  bring  the  telescope  upon  it  at  that  time.  For 
the  first  approximation,  the  time  may  be  given  by  a  common 
watch,  and  the  telescope  may  be  brought  upon  the  star  by 
moving  the  frame  of  the  instrument  horizontally.  Then  level 
the  axis,  and  note  the  time  by  the  clock  of  the  transit  of  a  star 
near  the  zenith  over  the  middle  thread.  It  is  evident  that  the 
time  of  transit  of  a  star  near  the  zenith  will  not  be  much  affected 
by  a  deviation  of  the  instrument  in  azimuth,  and  therefore  the 
difference  between  the  star's  right  ascension  and  the  clock  time 
will  be  the  approximate  error  of  the  clock  on  sidereal  time. 
With  this  error,  we  are  prepared  to  repeat  tbe  process  with 
another  slow  moving  star,  this  time  employing  the  clock  and 
causing  the  middle  thread  to  follow  the  star  by  moving  only  the 
azimuth  V.  When  the  clock  correction  has  been  previously 
found  by  other  means  (as  with  the  sextant),  the  first  approximation 
will  usually  be  found  sufficient.  The  instrument  is  now  suffi- 
ciently near  to  the  meiidian,  and  the  outstanding  small  deviations 
can  be  found  and  allowed  for  as  explained  below. 

In  mounting  a  large  transit  instrument  in  an  observatory,  it 
will  be  convenient  firet  to  establish'  the  approximate  direction  of 
the  meridian  with  a  theodolite,  and  to  set  up  a  distinct  mark  at 
a  sufficient  distance  to  be  visible  in  the  large  telescope  without 
a  change  of  the  stellar  focus.  The  middle  thi'ead  of  the  instru- 
ment can  then  be  brought  upon  this  mark  before  proceeding  to 
the  observation  of  stai's. 

4th.  Finally,  it  is  necessary  to  adjust  the  finder  whereby  the 
telescope  is  to  be  directed  to  that  point  of  the  meridian  through 
which  a  given  object  will  pass.  If  the  finder  is  intended  to  give 
the  zenith  distance  {C),  we  take 

Z  ^^  <P  —  S  —  r  -j-  ^  for  an  object  south  of  tlie  zenitli, 
Z  =  d  —  <p—  r  -\-  p       "  "      north  ,  "  " 

in  which  r  is  the  refraction,  and  ja  the  parallax  of  the  object  for 
the  zenith  distance  ^.  But,  for  the  pui'pose  oi  finding  an  object 
merely,  we  may  neglect  r,  except  for  very  low  altitudes,  and  p 
may  be  neglected  for  all  bodies  except  the  moon. 

To  adjust  the  finder,  we  have  only  to  clamp  the  telescope  when 
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some  known  star  is  on  the  horizontal  thread,  and  in  that  position 
cause  the  finding  circle  to  read  correctly  for  that  star,  by  means 
of  the  proper  adjusting  screws.  It  will  then  read  coiTeetly  for 
all  other  stars.  In  large  instrumeiite  the  finder  is  sometimes 
graduated  from  0°  to  360°. 

"With  i-espect  to  the  time  when  a  star  is  to  be  expected  on  the 
meridian,  the  sidereal  clock  or  chronometer  answers  as  a  finder, 
since  (after  allowing  for  its  error)  it  shows  the  right  ascensions 
of  the  stars  that  are  on  the  meridian. 

126.  Equations  of  the  transit  instrument  in  the  meridian. — ^By  the 
preceding  process  we  can  always  easily  reduce  a,  b,  and  c  to 
quantities  so  small  that  their  squares  will  he  altogether  insensible, 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  we  can  substitute  them  for  their 
sines,  and  put  their  cosines  equal  to  unity.  And,  since  m,  n,  and 
T  will  he  quantities  of  the  same  order  as  a,  b,  and  c,  the  general 
formulffi  (78)  will  become 

„=-.bco,.  +  a,i„.  I      (80) 

n  ^  0  mn  ip  —  a  cos  f  i 

and  (79)  gives 

T  =  m  +  n  tan  5  +  c  sec  J  (81) 

which  is  Bessel's  foirmula  for  computing  the  correction  to  he 
added  to  the  observed  sidereal  clock  time  of  transit  of  a  star 
over  the  middle  thread  to  obtain  the  clock  time  of  the  star's 
transit  over  the  meridian.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that 
the  unit  of  all  the  quantities  a,  6,  c,  m,  n,  x  should  be  the  second 
of  time. 

If  now  we  put 

T  ^  the  observed  dock  time  of  tlie  star's  transit  over  the 
middle  thread, 
aT ^  the  correction  of  the  clock, 

a  =  the  star's  apparent  right  ascension, 

the  true  sidereal  time  of  transit  will  be  T-\-  r  +  a?",  and  this 
quantity  must  he  equal  to  a.     Hence  we  have 

or  \      (82) 

a  =  T  +  A  r  +  m  +  n  tin  5  -h  .:  sec  3  j 

by  which  foimula  the  right  Eiscension  of  an  unknown  star  can  be 
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found  when  ATaiid  the  constants  of  the  iiiatrament  are  known. 
From  the  transits  of  known  stars,  on  the  other  hand,  this  equa- 
tion enahles  us  to  find  nT,  when  the  constants  of  the  instrument 
are  given. 

"The  apparent  right  ascension  in  tills  equation  should  he 
aft'ected  by  the  diurnal  aberration,  which,  by  Vol.  I.  Art.  393,  is 
0",311  eosp8ec5  —  0'.021  cos^sec^  when  the  star  is  on  the 
meridian.  If  then  a  denotes  the  right  ascension  as  given  in  the 
Ephemeris,  the  first  member  of  (82)  ought  to  be  a  +  0",311 
COS  y  sec  5,  so  that  the  equation  becomes 

a^  T  +  aT  -\-  m  -\-  n  tan  S  +  (a  —  0'.021  cos  y)  sec  3       (83) 

Hence,  if  instead  of  c  wo  take 

c'=c  —  0'.021  cos  p 

we  may  use  (82)  without  farther  modification,  and  tlie  diurnal 
aberration  will  be  fully  allowed  for.  Since,  for  each  place  of  ob- 
servation, the  quantity  0*.021  eoa^  is  conetajit, there  ia  no  reason 
for  omitting  to  apply  this  correction,  although  its  influence  ia 
scarcely  appreciable  except  with  the  larger  instruments  of  the 


127.  Bbssel's  form  for  the  correction  t  is  usually  the  most 
convenient;  hut  other  forma  have  their  advantages  in  certain 
apphcations.    From  (80)  we  deduce 


a  ^  ra  sm  p  —  n  coe  p 

b  =  m  coe  p  -j-  n  sin  p 


(84) 


and  from  the  second  of  these  we  have 

m  ^  b  sec  p  —  n  tail  f  (85) 

which  substituted  in  (81)  gives  Hansen's  formula, 

r  =  i  sec  f  -j-  K  (tan  S  —  tan  f)-\-c  ace  d  (86) 

This  is  convenient  in  reducing  obsei-vations  of  stars  near  the 
zenith,  where  the  coefficient  tan  S  —  tan  f  becomes  small.  It 
shows  that  for  a  star  in  the  zenith  the  correction  depends  only 
on  b  and  e,  and  that  in  general  the  best  atars  for  determining 
the  clock  correction  are  those  which  pass  nearest  to  the  zenith. 

If  we  substitute  the  values  of  m  and  n  from  (80)  in  (81),  we 
readily  bring  it  to  the  form 
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r  =  a.?}^(f.^Jl+i^'>'(-^-''>  +  J-  (87) 

COS  d  coaS  coaS 

which  is  known  as  Mater's  formula.  This  ia  the  oldest  form; 
but  where  many  stare  are  to  be  reduced  for  the  same  values  of 
the  couatants,  it  ia  much  less  eonveuient  than  the  preceding.  It 
has  its  advantages,  however,  in  cases  where  the  eonstaitt  a  is 
directly  given,  or  in  discussions  in  which  this  constant  is  directly 
sought. 

128.  These  formulae  apply  directly  to  the  ease  of  a  star  at  its 
upper  culmination.  To  adapt  them  to  lower  culminations  (that 
is,  of  circumpolar  stars  at  their  transits  below  the  pole),  we 
observe  that  in  the  general  investigation  Art.  123,  S  represents 
the  distance  of  the  star  from  the  equator  reckoned  towards  the 
zenith  of  the  place  of  observation,  and,  consequently,  the 
formula  will  be  applicable  to  lower  culminations  if  we  still  repre- 
sent by  S  the  distance  of  the  star  from  the  equator  through 
the  zenith  and  over  the  pole;  that  is,  if  we  talce  for  d  the  aupple- 
ment  of  the  declination.  This  being  understood,  we  shall  be 
saved  the  necessity  of  duplicating  our  formulffl. 

Again,  the  time  of  the  lower  culmination  differs  by  12^  of 
sidereal  time  from  that  of  the  upper  culmination  of  the  same 
star.  Hence,  to  apply  the  fonnulfe  to  the  case  of  a  lower  cul- 
mination, it  is  also  necessary  to  suppose  that  a  represents  the 
star's  right  ascension  increased  by  12''. 

In  short,  for  lower  culminations,  we  must  substitute  12''  +  a 
and  180°  —  3  for  a  and  d. 

129.  Since  the  instrument  may  be  used  in  two  positions  of  the 
rotation  axis,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  these  positions.  We 
shall  suppose  that  the  clamp  is  at  one  end  of  the  axis,  and  shall 
distinguish  the  two  positions  by  "  clamp  west"  and  "  clamp  east." 
If  the  value  of  c  has  been  found  for  clamp  west,  its  value  for 
clamp  east  will  be  numerically  the  same,  but  will  have  a  diiferent 
sign ;  for,  since  in  reversing  the  eoUimation  axis  remains  in  the 
same  plane,*  any  thread  will  be  at  the  same  absolute  distance 
from  thia  axis,  but  on  opposite  aides  of  it  in  the  two  positions. 

*  Esoept  ■when  the  pivots  are  unequal,  the  correcting  for  -vihich  will  be  considered 
hereafter. 

Vol.  II.— 10 
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For  exaniplG,  if  we  have  found  for  clamp  west  c  =  ^  0".292,  we 
must  take  for  clamp  east  c  ^  +  0".292. 

If,  however,  we  take  the  diurnal  aberration  into  account,  we 
must  observe  that  e'  is  not  numerically  the  same  in  the  two  posi- 
tions of  the  axis.  For  example,  if  p  =  38°  59',  the  correction 
0'.021  cos  <p  is  0'.(I16 ;  and  if  for  clamp  west  we  have  e  =  —  0".292, 
we  shall  have  for  this  position  c'  =  —  0'.292  —  (y.OlG  ^  —  0'.308, 
but  for  clamp  east  c'  =  +  0".292  —  0".016  =  +  0^276. 

130.  In  tho  above,  we  have  assumed  that  the  star  has  been 
observed  on  a  single  thread  whose  distance  from  the  eollimation 
axis  is  known.  The  same  method  may  be  applied  to  each  thread ; 
but  when  the  intervals  between  the  threads  are  known,  each 
observation  may  be  reduced  to  the  middle  thread  or  to  a  point 
corresponding  to  the  "mean  of  the  threads,"  and  the  correction 
r  will  then  be  computed  only  for  this  middle  thread  or  this  mean 
point.  I  proceed  to  show  how  those  intervals  are  to  be  deter- 
mined and  applied. 

THREAD   INTERVALS. 

131.  An  odd  number  of  threads  is  always  used,  and  they  are 
placed  as  neaiiy  equidistant  as  possible,  or,  at  least,  they  are 
symmetrically  placed  with  respect  to  the  middle  one,  and  this 
middle  thread  is  adjusted  as  nearly  as  possible  in,  the  eollimation 
axis.  If  the  threads  were  exactly  equidistant,  the  mean  of  the 
observed  times  of  transit  over  all  of  them  could  be  taken  as  the 
time  of  transit  over  the  middle  one,  and  this  with  the  greater 
degree  of  accuracy  (theoretically)  the  greater  the  number  of 
threads,*  But  since  it  rarely  happens  that  the  threads  are  per- 
fectly equidistant  or  symmetrical,  it  becomes  necessary  to  deter- 
mine their  distances ;  and  this  is  usually  the  first  business  of  the 
observer  after  he  has  mounted  his  instrument  and  brought  it 
approximately  into  the  meridian. 

Let  !  denote  the  angular  interval  of  any  thread  from  the 
middle  thread ;  I  the  time  required  by  a  star  whose  declination 
is  8  to  pass  over  this  intei-val.  Then  i,  being  expressed  in 
seconds  of  time,  will  also  denote  the  interval  of  sidereal  time 
required  by  a  star  in  the  equator  to  describe  the  space  between 

*  The  practical  limits  to  tlie  number  of  threads  will  be  considered  in   another 
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tlie  tlireads ;  for  tliia  is  the  ease  in  which  the  apparent  path  of 
the  star  is  a  great  circle.  Our  notation,  therefore,  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  putting 

i  =  the  e([aatorial  interval  of  a  thread  from  the  middle  thread, 
I  =  the  interval  for  the  declination  S. 

If  now  c  denotes  the  eollimation  constant  for  the  middle  thread, 
the  distance  of  the  side  thread  from  the  eollimation  axis  is  i+  c; 
and  if  t  is  the  hour  angle  of  a  star  when  on  the  middle  thread, 
/+  r  is  its  hour  angle  when  on  tlie  side  thread.  Hence,  by  our 
rigorous  formula  (79),  applied  to  each  thread,  we  have 

sin  (7  -f  r  —  m)  ^  tan  n  tan  5  -\-  sin  {i  -f-  c)  sec  n  sec  S 
sin  (r  ^  m)  ^  tan  n  tan  S  -\-  sin  c  sec  n  sec  S 

the  difference  of  which  ia 

2c03(JJ+T~)n)sin  JI=2co8(i! -f  c)sin  Ji  see  n  sec  J 

for  which,  since  t  —  m,  c,  and  n  are  here  very  email  (juantitiea, 
we  may  write,  without  sensible  error, 

ein  J=  sin  ?  sec  3 
From  this,  Jean  he  found  when  i  is  given.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  I  is  observed  in  the  case  of  a  star  of  known  declination,  we 
deduce  i  by  the  formula 

sin  i  =  sin  I  COS  i5  (89) 

If  the  star  is  not  within  10°  of  the  pole,  it  is  quite  accurate  to 
take  for  these  the  more  simple  forms 


These  formulae  show  that  the  observed  intei'val  will  be  the 
greater  the  nearer  the  star  is  to  the  pole.  Hence,  for  finding  i 
from  obsei'ved  values  of  I,  it  is  expedient  to  take  stars  near  the 
pole,  since  errors  in  the  observed  tunes  will  be  reduced  in  the 
ratio  1 :  cos  S. 

When  the  star  is  so  near  to  the  pole  that  either  (88)  or  (89)  is 
to  be  used,  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  substitute  for  them 
the  following : 

f       .        .   ,  .       J  cos  5  ,„, , 

I  =  i  sec  5 .  ft  t^  — ; —  (91) 
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Jsin  ]  5" 


,         -'  and  its  logai-ithm  may  be  readily  taken 
from  the  following  table : 


log  !  9BC  d 

logi 

1- 

1.778 

0.00000 

2.079 

.00001 

2.265 

.00001 

2.S80 

.00002 

2.477 

.00003 

2.566 

.00005 

2.62S 

.00007 

2.681 

.00009 

2.782 

.00011 

2.778 

.00014 

2.819 

.00017 

2.867 

.00020 

2.892 

.00023 

2.924 

.00027 

15 

2.954 

.00031 

I 

log;  seed 

log  ft 

15" 

2.954    0 

00031 

16 

2.982 

10035 

17 

3.008 

90040 

18 

8.033 

30045 

19 

3.066 

30050 

20 

3.079 

30056 

21 

3.100 

30061 

22 

3.120 

30067 

23 

3.139 

30073 

24 

3.158 

30080 

25 

3.176 

30086 

26 

3.193 

30093 

27 

8.209 

00101 

28 

8.224 

30108 

29 

8.239 

30116 

30 

8.354 

00124 

Example  1. — If  for  a  star  whose  declination  is  5  —  88°  33'  wo 
have  observed  the  interval  between  a  side  thread  and  the  middle 
thread  to  be  I^  SS"  17'. 6,  required  the  valne  of  i. 
We  have 

log!    3.18116 

log  cos  a     8.40320 

ar.  CO,  log  k     9.99912 

i  =  38'.325  log  i    1,58348 

BxAMPLu  2.— Given  i  =  38'.325,  find  J  for  5  =  87°  15'. 
We  have 

log  i  1.58348 

log  sec  S  1.31896 

log  i  sec  a  2.90244 

(Argument  2.902)  log  S  0.00024 

7=799'.25  logZ  2.90268 

132.  The  thread  intervals  may  also  be  found  by  Gattss's 
method,  with  a  theodolite,  precisely  as  in  the  method  of  deter- 
mining the  valne  of  a  micrometer  screw  in  Art.  46. 

If  the  instrument  is  furnished  with  a  micrometer,  the  value 
of  the  screw  may  be  determined  by  the  transits  of  circumpolar 
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stars  over  the  micrometer  thread,  and  then  it  may  be  employed 
to  measure  the  thread  intervals, 

REDUCTION    TO    THE    MIDDLE    THREAD. 

133,  Suppose  that  the  reticule  contains  five  transit  threads, 
and  that  they  are  numbered  consecutively  from  the  side  next  to 
the  clamp:  so  that  for  "clamp  west"  stars  at  their  upper  cul- 
minations cross  the  threads  in  the  order  of  their  numbers.  Then, 
if  we  denote  the  observed  clock  times  of  a  transit  over  them  by 
ill  hi  h>  4)  4i  ^^<1  the  equatorial  intervals  of  the  side  threads  from 
the  middle  thread  by  !\,  i^  i^,  i^  (observing  that  i^  and  ij  will  he 
essentially  negative),  the  time  of  passing  the  middle  thread 
according  to  the  five  observations  is  either  dj  + 1^  sec  5,  ^^  +  4  sec  8, 
t^,  t^-\-  i^&ecS,  or  t^-j-  i^seeS,  which,  if  the  observations  were  per- 
fect, would  be  equal  to  each  other.  Taking  their  mean,  which 
we  shall  denote  by  T,  we  have 


If  we  pnt 


'  5  ^  5"        * 


and  denote  the  mean  of  the  obsei'ved  times  by  T„,  we  have 

T  =  T^--\-  iii  see  3     for  clamp  west, 
2"  =  T(,  —  Ai  see  B    for  clamp  oast. 

If  the  threads  are  equidistant,  a*  vanishes;  otherwise  aiBceS 
is  the  coiTection  to  be  applied  to  what  is  called  the  mean  of  the 
threads,  to  obtain  the  time  of  passage  over  the  middle  thread. 

If  there  are  seven  threads, 

.;_ft  +  i.  +  4)  +  (4  +  i.  +  i,)  (S2, 

and  so  on  for  any  number  of  threads. 

At  the  lower  culmination,  a  star  crosses  the  threads  in  the 
reverse  order,  and,  consequently,  the  sign  of  the  correction 
AJ  sec  3  must  be  changed ;  but  this  change  of  sign  is  effected  by 
taking  for  S  the  supplement  of  the  declination,  according  to  the 
method  pointed  out  in  Art.  128.  We  shall,  therefore,  regard 
the  above  formulfe  as  entirely  general. 

A  broken  transit  (one  in  which  the  transits  over  some  of  the 
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threads  have  not  been  observed)  is  reduced  in  the  same  manner ; 
that  is,  we  take  the  mean  of  the  observed  times  and  apply  to  it 
a  correction  whicli  is  the  mean  of  the  equatorial  intervale  of  the 
obsei-ved  threads  multiplied  by  sec  S.  Thus,  if  only  the  1st,  3d, 
and  4tli  of  five  threads  have  been  obsei-ved,  we  have  for  Tthc 
several  values  (j  +  j,  see  d,  (3,  (4+  i^&ecS,  the  corresponding 
thread  intervals  being  i^,  0,  i^ :  bo  that  we  have 


I,  if  we  put 

M^^the  raean  of  the  observed  times  on  any  number  of 
threads, 
/  :=  the  mean  of  the  equatorial  intervals  of  these  threads, 

the  time  T  of  transit  over  the  middle  thread  will  be 


If  the  clock  rato  is  considerable,  the  reduction  of  M  to  'I 
must  be  corrected  accordingly.     Thus,  if 

aT  =  the  clock  rate  per  hour, 

the  reduction/ see 5  becomes/see5(  1  —  — -—  j;  or,  putting 

p  =  the  faetor  for  rate  =:  1  — 

'^  3C00  >      (94) 

T  =  M -i- pf  aoc  S  ) 

For  a  sidereal  clock  which  gains  1'  per  day,  we  have  aT== 
—  ^,  whence  log  p  =  0.000005,  and  for  a  gain  of  x  seconds  daily 
logp  =  0.000005x 

For  a  mean  time  clock  which  has  no  rate  on  mean  time,  and, 
consequently,  loses  9^83  per  hour  on  sidereal  time,  we  find 
log />  =  9.99881 ;  and,  if  it  ffains  x  seconds  per  day,  log/> — 
9.99881  +  0.0000053:. 

If  the  star  is  very  near  the  pole,  each  thread  should  he  sepa- 
rately reduced,  the  reduction  to  the  middle  thread  being  com- 
puted by  the  formula  /=  iaeoS.kp,  log  A  being  taken  from  the 
table  in  Art.  131. 
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REDUCTION    TO    THE    MEAN    OE    THE    THREADS. 

134.  Another  mode  of  reducing  ti-ansita  is  commonly  used  in 
the  observatory.  Wo  may  suppose  an  ima^nary  thread  so 
placed  in  tlie  field  that  the  time  of  transit  over  it  will  be  the 
aame  as  the  mean  of  the  times  on  all  the  threads,  and  for  brevity 
this  imaginary  tliread  is  called  the  mean  of  ike  threads,  or  the 
mean  thread.  Then  all  observations  are  reduced  to  this  imaginary 
thread,  and  the  constant  c  as  well  as  the  intervals  of  the  several 
threads  are  referred  to  it,  precisely  as  if  it  were  a  real  thread. 
It  is  evident  that,  where  many  complete  ti'ansits  are  to  be  re- 
duced, this  method  aavea  labor,  as  the  eon-ection  a!  sec  d  is  avoided. 

135.  Example  1. — The  upper  tiunait  of  Polaris  was  observed 
with  the  meridian  instrument  of  the  Naval  Academy  on  Jan. 
26,  1859,  as  in  the  second  column  of  the  following  table : 


Clamp  East,     if  =  8 

"  33'  54".  3 

.h,... 

SM,.10... 

I 

log  J 

losk 

!og^ 

i 

VII 

0*4*"  56' 

—  23"*  itf 

nS.  16503 

0.00079 

»1,55290 

—  35>.7.^0 

VI 

62   53 

—  15    48 

712.97681 

34 

fil.87518 

-  28  .721 

V 

1     0    54 

—    7    60 

»i2. 07210 

09 

nl.07067 

—  11  .767 

IV 

S    44 

III 

3G    32 

+    T    48 

2,G7025 

03 

1.06882 

+  11  .717 

II 

24    3] 

+  15    47 

2.970S5 

34 

1.87487 

+  28  .696 

I 

82    30 

+  28    46 

3,15412 

78 

1.55200 

+  86  .645 

The  table  exhibits  the  computation  of  the  equatorial  intervals 
of  the  side  threads  from  the  middle  thread.  The  values  of  log  k 
are  taken  fi-om  the  table  in  Art.  131,  and  each  value  of  log  i  is 
found  by  the  formula  log  i  =■  log  I  +  log  cos  3  -^  log  k.  The 
signs  of  7  and  i  are  given  for  clamp  west. 

The  values  of  the  intervals  must  be  found  from  a  number  of 
observations  of  this  kind,  and  the  mean  of  all  the  determina- 
tions should  be  finally  adopted. 

According  to  this  single  observation,  the  value  of  cd  for  this 
insti'ument  will  be 

Ai  3^  —  0'.021 

If  the  reductions  are  to  be  made  to  the  mean  of  the  threads, 
we  find  the  values  of  I  by  taking  the  difference  between  the 
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mean  of  all  tlie  observed  times  and  the  time  on  each  thread, 
and  compute  i  as  before.  The  values  of  i  that  would  result  in 
the  above  example  may  be  immediately  inferred,  since  they 
will  be  equal  to  those  above  found  diminished  by  aL  Thus, 
arranging  the  values  in  their  order  for  clamp  west,  we  have— 


Thread. 

Intervals  to 
middle  thread. 

Intervals  to 
mean  thread. 

I 

+  35'.645 

+  35'.666 

II 

+  23 .696 

+  23.717 

III 

+  11.717 

+  11 .738 

lY 

0. 

+    0.021 

V 

— 11 .767 

~  11 .746 

VI 

—  23.721 

—  23  .700 

yii 

-35.720 

—  35  .699 

Example  2. — ^With  the  same  instrument  on  the  same  date,  the 
transit  of  a  Aiieiis  was  observed  as  follows  [clamp  east) : 


Thread. 

Clock. 

VII 

1^  58™  58'.2 

VI 

lost 

V 

1   50    24.1 

IV 

36.9 

III 

49.8 

II 

2     0     2.8 

I 

15.9 

Meaa  =  1    59    41 .28 

The  algebraic  sura  of  the  intei'vala  to  the  middle  thread  for 
the  threads  here  observed,  taken  from  the  table  in  the  preceding 
example,  is  +  23'.571,  or  for  clamp  east  —  23'.571 ;  and  therefore 
the  time  of  transit  over  the  middle  thread  is 


^  1*  59™  41..2J 


23'.571 


,  1^  59»  37^02 


To  reduce  this  observation  to  the  mean  of  the  threads,  the 
shortest  method  is  to  take  one-sixth  of  the  interval  corresponding 
to  the  missing  thread, — thus : 
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23',  700 


136.  Having  shown  how  the  quantity  T  in  (82)  or  (83)  is 
found,  I  now  proceed  to  show  how  to  determine  the  conatanta 
m,  n,  and  e.  Since  m  and  n  hoth  involve  b,  let  us  hegin  with  the 
investigation  of  this  quantity. 

THE   LEVEL    CONSTANT. 

137.  The  inclination  of  the  rotation  axis  to  the  horizon  is 
usually  found  by  applying  the  spirit  level  as  explained  in  Art. 
52 ;  and  this  inclination  expressed  in  seconds  of  time  is  the 
value  of  the  level  constant  b,  positive  when  the  west  end  of  the 
axis  is  too  high. 

But  the  spirit  level  applied  to  tlie  outer  surface  of  the  cylinders 
which  form  the  pivots  does  not  directly  determine  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  rotation  axis  which  is  the  common  axis  of  these 
cylindei-8,  unless  the  pivots  are  of  equal  diameters. 

To  find  the  connection  for  inequality  of  the  pilots,  let  C,  Fig.  38, 


Fig.  sa. 


be  the  centre  of  a  cross  section  of  a,  pivot,  A  tlie  vertex  of  the  V 
in  which  the  pivot  rests,  B  the  vertex  of  the  V  of  the  spirit  level 
applied  to  it.    Put 

2 1  =  the  angle  of  the  "V  of  the  level, 
2;  __   (1        "         "       V     "       transit  Inst., 
r  =  the  radius  of  the  pivot, 
d  i^  the  vertical  distanco  of  B  above  G, 
d^^   "  "  "  C      "      A, 

we  have 

d  =  ^.  '^1=^ 

If  now,  in  Fig.  39,  CC  is  the  rotation  axis,  A  and  B  the 
vertices  of  the  transit  and  level  Vs  at  the  end  next  the  clamp, 
A'  and  B'  the  vertices  of  the  Vs  at  the  other  end  of  the  axis, 
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r'  the  radius  of  the  pivot  at  that  end,  then  we  have  for  the  dis- 
tances B'  C,  A'  C", 


Tlie  level  gives  the  inclination  of  the  line  BB'  to  the  horizon, 
and  we  wish  to  find  that  of  CQ'.  Let  us  suppose  the  clamp  at 
first  ia  west,  and  afterwards  east,  and  that  in  both  positions  of 
the  axis  the  inclination  given  by  the  level  ie  observed.    Let 

S,  S'  =  the  inclinations  given  by  the  level  for  olamp  west 

and  clamp  east,  respectively, 
b,   6'  =  the  trae  inclinations  of  the  rotation  axis  for  clamp 

west  and  clamp  east, 
J?  ;=  the  constant  inchnation  of  the  line  AA'. 

Also  draw  Cff  and  CF  parallel  to  BB'  and  AA',  and  put 

p  =  ECG'  p,=  FGG' 

then,  L  being  the  length  of  the  level,  wc  havo 

d'  —  d        r'~r 


sm  Pi  =  - 
for  which  we  may  take 


in  which  p  and  p^  are  in  seconds  of  time.     Now,  wc  have  evi- 
dently for  clamp  west  {b  denoting  the  elevation  of  the  west  end) 

and  for  clamp  cast. 


i'  —  b  =  B'  —  B  ~  2p  ^  2p, 
B'—B-,  ,        sin-;  /  sin  i  +  sin !,  \ 

i  sin  i^  \         sm  i^         / 
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and,  consequently, 

,^?l^J?l        "-^        \  (95) 

2       \  sin  J  +  sin  ij 

By  this  formula,  when  i  and  i,  are  known,  we  can  directly  com- 
pute the  value  of  p  from  the  level  indications  B  and  B',  observed 
in  the  two  positions  of  the  axis. 

If  the  angles  of  both  the  transit  and  the  level  Ye  are  equal  to 
each  other,  which  is  usually  the  case,  we  have  sin  i  =  sin  i^ ;  and 
then  we  have 

J>=— ^  ,    (96) 

The  value  of  p  thus  found  is  called  the  correction  for  inequality 
of  pivots.  It  is  to  be  carefully  found  by  taking  the  mean  of  a 
great  number  of  level  determinations  in  the  two  positions  of  the 
axis.  By  determining  it  according  to  the  above  formula,  it  is  a 
correction  algebraically  additive  to  the  level  indication  for  clamp 
west :  so  that  the  true  level  constimt  in  any  case  is  found  by  the 
formulffi 

6  =  S  -f  ^    for  clamp  west,  1 

U  =  li'—p     for  clamp  east.  J       ^  '' 

13S.  The  inequality  of  the  pivots  may  also  be  found  without 
reversing  the  axis,  by  using  successively  two  spirit  levels,  the 
angles  of  whose  Vs  are  quite  different.  Let  2^■  and  2z'  be  their 
angles,  and  B  and  B'  the  apparent  inclination  of  the  axis  given 
by  the  two  levels  respectively.  If  then  b  is  the  tnie  inclination, 
and  we  put 


e  have,  by  the  preceding  article, 


6  = 

=  B  +- 

<i 

i  = 

=  -*'+( 

till  i 

s  = 

=  (-B- 

-s')^4 

™, 

:  mn  i- 

and  the  connection  of  inclinations  found  with  the  level  the  angle 
of  whose  Ys  is  2i  will  be 
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p  =  ~^  =  (£—B')  ^^ (99) 

sm  t  8I1JJ  ■ —  ein  i 

If  we  construct  the  levela  eo  that  their  angles  are  snpplemcnta 

of  each  other,  that  is,  make  2  i'  =  180°  ^  2^  the  formula  becomes 

_  B  —  B' 

■^"taiii  — 1 

For  example,  if  2i  =  157°23'  and  2i'  =  22°  37',  we  have 
jj  =  J  (B  —  S') :  so  that  as  accurate  a  determination  of  p  may 
be  found  in  thia  way  as  by  reversing  and  employing  tiie  formula 
(96). 

139.  Example  1. — The  following  example  of  a  case  in  which 
the  angle  of  the  level  "V  difl'ered  from  that  of  the  transit  V  ia 
given  by  Sawitsch.  A  portable  instrument  was  mounted  in  the 
meridian,  and  three  sets  of  observations  were  made  consecutively 
for  the  determination  of  p,  as  in  the  following  table : 


Level  readings. 


West.        East. 


18.3 


8-0 


-B'^  -\-  5.60 
'■  B  ^  +  0.45 


The  letters  A  and  B  in  the  first  column  of  level  readings  refer 
to  the  position  of  the  level  on  the  axis. 

The  value  of  one  division  of  the  level  was  1".68,  or,  in  time, 
0M12. 

The  angle  of  the  level  Vs  was  85°=  2i:  that  of  the  transit 
Vs  was91°-^2v 

We  find,  by  taking  the  mean, 

B'  —  B  ^  +  4.73  div.  ^  +  0'.53 
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and  hence,  "by  (95), 

J)  =  4-  0'.14 

If  we  liad  assumed  i  =  \,  wo  should  have  found,  hy  (96), 
p  =  -|-  0M3,  very  nearly  the  aame  as  by  tlie  complete  foi-mula, 
although  there  is  a  considerable  difference  between  i  and  ij. 

To  find  the  true  inclination  of  the  axis  during  these  observa- 
tions, we  have,  by  taking  the  mean  of  the  values  of  £  and  B', 

B  ==  +  0.4C  ^  +  0'.05 

S'=^  +  5.19  =  +  0.58 
whence 

b  =  +  0'.05  +  0'.14  =  4-  0'.19 
6'  z=  +  0  .58  —  0 ,14  =  +  0 .46 

Example  2. — In  October,  1852,  the  pivots  of  the  Kepsold 
meridian  circle  of  the  U.S.  Naral  Academy  were  examined  by 
twenty-four  determinations  of  tlie  inclination  of  the  axis,  twelve 
in  each  position,  and  the  means  were 

div. 

Clamp  west,    £  =  +  0.68 

"      east,      Ji'=  +  0.74 

One  division  of  the  level  was  equal  to  0'.079 ;  and  hence 

diy. 
p~  +  0.015  =  +  0^0012 

which  was  neglected,  as  of  no  practical  importance.  Indeed,  it 
is  hardly  to  be  presumed  that  the  level  readings  were  sufficient 
to  determine  so  email  a  quantity  with  certainty;  nevertheless 
they  suffice  to  prove  the  same  excellence  of  workmanship  in 
these  pivots  as  in  those  of  other  instrumenta  of  Eepsold's.  In 
the  meridian  circle  of  Pulkowa,  made  by  the  same  distinguished 
ai-tist,  Struvb  found  an  inequalily  of  pivots  of  only  {f.OOaS. 

140.  The  linear  difference  of  the  radii  of  the  pivots  may  also 
be  found ;  for,  by  the  above  formulfc,  we  have 

,  ^    .    .  .   ^^„     (£"  —  S)  i  sin  15" sin  i  sin  *■ 

The  value  of  L  in  the  Example  1  of  the  preceding  article  was 
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10.85  iuches,  and  hence  r'  —  r  =  0,000075  inch.     Small   as  this 
difference  appears,  it  is  satisfactorily  determined  by  the  level. 

141.  The  level  constant  may  also  be  found  by  the  aid  of  the 
mercury  colUmator  (Art.  47)  and  the  micrometer.  For  large 
inatrnments,  it  is  convenient  to  have  the  meraury  basin  perma^ 
nently  placed  immediately  under  the  instrument,  a  little  below 
the  level  of  the  floor,  and  covered  only  by  a  small  movable 
trap-door  in  the  floor. 
Let  CC,  Fig,  40,  be  the  rotation  axis  of  the  instrument ;  EO 
the  collimajion  axis,  pei'pendicular  to  CC ; 
Pig.^41).^  jWiVthe  surface  of  mercury.     There  will  be 

formed  in  the  field  of  the  telescope  a  reflected 
image  of  each  thread  of  the  reticule ;  hut 
we  shall  here  use  only  the  movable  micro- 
meter thread  (which  will  be  assumed  to  be 
_p,  parallel  to  the  transit  threads).  Let  this 
micrometer  thread  he  brought  into  coinci- 
dence with  its  own  reflected  image,  which 
occurs  when  it  is  at  that  point  a  of  the 
field  which  lies  in  the  line  bO  drawn 
through  the  optical  centre  of  the  objective, 
perpendicular  to  the  horizontal  surface  of 
the  mercury ;  and  hence  it  follows  that,  in 
this  position,  the  angle  aOE  is  equal  to  the 
inclination  of  the  rotation  axis  CC  to  the  surface  MN,  or  that 
aOE'ii  equal  to  the  required  level  constant.  Now,  let  the  rota- 
tion axis  be  reversed ;  the  directions  CC  and  EO  remain  un- 
changed (provided  the  pivots  are  equal),  and  the  micrometer 
thread  is  now  at  a',  at  the  same  distance  as  before  from  the  col- 
limation  axis ;  if  then  the  thread  is  again  brought  into  coinci- 
dence with  its  image,  it  must  be  moved  over  a  distance  a'a 
—  twice  the  requii-ed  level  constant.     If  then  we  put 

M  ^^  the  micrometer  interval  (expressed  in  seconds  of  time), 
positive  or  negative  according  as  the  micrometer  thread 
is  east  or  west  of  its  image  after  reversal, 

we  shall  have 

*  =  f  (101) 

and  b  will  thus  he  positive  when  the  west  end  is  elevated. 
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If  the  pivots  lire  unequal,  6  and  b'  being  tiie  ti'uc  inclinations 
of  the  axis  for  clamp  weat  and  clamp  east  respectively,  we  shall 
have,  after  reversal,  EOa'  =  b,  and  after  maldng  a  coineidenee 
again,  SOa  =  b' ;  and  hence 

h'  -^h^M 
and,  from  (96)  and  (97), 

b'  —  b^2p 

whence 

M  M 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  mercury  collimator  alone  is  not  ade- 
quate to  the  determination  of  the  level  constant  when  the  pivots 
are  unequal,  since  the  quantity  p  must  be  otherwise  detennined, 
The  only  independent  method  of  finding  p  is  by  the  spirit  level ; 
but  we  shall  see  hereafter  how  the  level  may  be  dispensed  with 
(or  its  indications  verified)  by  means  of  the  mercury  collimator 
in  combination  with  collimating  telescopes. 

142.  The  pivots  may  be  not  only  unequal,  but  also  of  irregular 
figures.  To  determine  the  existence  of  irregularities  of  foi'm, 
the  level  should  be  read  oft'  with  the  telescope  placed  successively 
at  every  10°  of  zenith  distance  on  each  side  of  the  zenith.  The 
mean  of  all  the  inclinations  found  being  called  B^,  and  B'  being 
that  found  at  a  given  zenith  distance  z,  B^  —  B'  is  the  correc- 
tion to  be  applied  to  any  level  reading  afterwards  taken  in  the 
same  position  of  the  rotation  axis  and  at  the  same  zenith  dis- 
tance. The  level  readings  are  thus  freed  from  the  irregularities 
of  the  pivots,  but  we  still  have  to  apply  the  coiTection  for  in- 
equality of  the  two  pivots;  and  this  inequality  will  be  deter- 
mined by  taking  one-fourth  of  the  difference  of  the  mean  values 
of  Bf,  (found  as  just  explained)  in  the  two  positions  of  the  rota- 
tion axis. 

For  the  examination  of  the  form  of  the  pivots  of  the  great 
Transit  Circle  of  Greenwich,  "  each  is  perforated,  and  within 
the  hollow  of  the  eastern  pivot  is  fixed  a  plate  of  metal  perforated 
^vith  a  very  small  hole,  behind  which  a  light  can  be  placed  for 
illumination;  and  in  the 'hollow  of  the  western  pivot  there  is 
fixed  an  object  glass  at  a  distance  from  the  perforated  plate  equal 
to  its  focal  length.  This  combination  forma  a  collimator  re- 
volving with  the  instrument.  It  is  viewed  by  a  telescope  of  7 
feet  focal  length,  which,  when  required,  is  placed  on  Vs,  one  of 
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them  planted  in  the  opening  of  the  western  pier,  and  the  other 
in  a  hole  made  for  that  purpose  in  the  western  wall  of  the  room. 
By  a  series  of  most  careful  ohservations  in  1850,  '51,  and  '52,  no 
appreciable  error  could  he  discovered  in  the  form  of  the  pivots."* 
These  pivots  are  six  inches  in  diameter. 


THE    COLLIMATION    CONSTANT. 

143.  The  constant  c  may  exjaress  the  distance  from  the  colli- 
mation  axis  either  of  the  middle  thread  or  of  the  fictitious  thread 
denoted  by  the  "  mean  of  the  thread8;"the  former,  when  Tin 
(82)  ia  the  time  of  transit  over  the  middle  thread,  and  the  latter 
when  T  is  the  time  of  transit  over  the  mean  of  the  tlu-eads 

Let  us  first  determine  c  for  the  middle  thread ;  its  value  for 
the  mean  of  the  threads  can  afterwards  be  found  by  adding  the 
quantity  Ai  (Art.  133) ;  thus,  denoting  the  latter  by  c^,  we  shall 
have 

c„  =  e  +  A!  (103) 

144.  Mrst  Method. — Place  the  telescope  m  a  hoi-izontal  position, 
and  select  any  terrestrial  object  that  presents  some  well  defined 
point,  and  so  remote  that  the  stellar  focus  of  the  telescope  need 
not  he  changed  to  obtain  a  good  definition  of  the  point.f  Mea- 
sure with  the  micrometer  the  distance  of  the  point  from  the 
middle  thread.  Reverse  the  rotation  axis,  and  again  measure 
this  distance.  If  it  is  the  same  as  before,  the  thread  is  in  the 
collimation  axis,  and  c  ^:  0 ;  otherwise  c  is  one-half  the  difference 
of  the  micrometer  measures.  To  obtain  a  simple  practical  rule 
which  will  fix  the  sign  of  c  for  clamp  west,  put 

M,  M'  =  the  roicrometer  distances  of  the  middle  thread  from 
tho  point,  positive  when  the  thread  appears  in  the 
field  to  bo  nearer  to  the  clamp  than  the  point; 

then,  for  clamp  west, 

c^^{M+M'-)  (104) 

This  gives  c  with  the  positive  sign  when  the  thread  is  nearer 
to  the  clamp  than  the  collimation  axis,  in  which  case  atai's  at 

*  Greenwich  Obs.  for  1852.     Infcrod.  p.  iv. 

f  Tlie  meridian  mart,  if  one  has  been  esUlilighed,  will,  of  course,  be  used  foe 
this  point.     See  Art,  159. 
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tteir  ■upper  culminations  arrive  at  the  tlireaii  before  they  roach 
the  axis,  and  the  correction  c  sec  S  must  he  additive. 

By  this  method,  no  correction  for  the  inequality  of  the  pivots 
is  required,  since  tiie  telescope  is  horizontal. 

Instead  of  a  distant  terrestrial  point,  we  may  substitute  the 
intersection  of  two  threads  in  the  fociis  of  a  horizontal  coUi- 
mating- telescope,  placed  noi-th  or  south  of  the  instrument.  To 
avoid  reversing  the  axis,  two  such  collimators  are  used,  as  in 
the  following  method. 

145.  Second  Method. — Let  two  horizontal  collimating  telescopes 
J)  and  F,  Fig.  41,  be  mounted  on  piers  in  the  transit  room,  one 


north  and  the  other  south  of  the  transit  instrument,  in  the  same 
plane  with  its  rotation  axis,  their  objectives  turned  towards  this 
axis,  and,  consequently,  towards  each  other.  Suppose,  for  sim- 
plicity, that  the  collimators  have  each  a  single  vertical  tliread 
iVor  iSin  the  principal  focus.  The  transit  instrument  being  at 
first  removed  so  as  not  to  obstruct  the  view  of  one  collimator 
from  the  other,  an  image  of  the  thread  of  either  collimator  will 
be  formed  at  the  focus  of  the  other,  and  either  thread  may  be 
adjusted  so  as  to  coincide  exactly  with  the  image  of  the  other. 

Then  the  two  eight  lines  of  tie  collimators  are  in  the  same 
line,  or  at  least  are  parallel  to  each  other,  and  their  threads 
when  viewed  by  the  transit  telescope  represent  two  infinitely 
distant  objects  whose  difference  of  azimuth  is  precisely  180°. 
Keplaeing  the  transit  instrument,  direct  it  first  towards  the 
north  collimator.  Let  CG'  be  its  rotation  axis,  AA'  perpendi- 
culai'  to  CO'  its  coUimation  axis,  T  the  middle  thread  of  the 
diaphragm  at  the  distance  AT^=  c  west  of  the  axis.  An  image 
of  iVwill  be  formed  at  N'  at  a  distance  AN'  from  the  coUima- 
tion axis,  which  is  the  measure  of  the  difference  of  directions  of 
Vol..  n.— 11 
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the  common  sight  line  of  the  collimators  anil  the  axis  AA'. 
Measure  with  the  transit  micrometer  the  distance  (=  M)  of  T 
from  if'.  Next  revolve  the  telescope  upon  ita  rotation  axis  and 
direct  it  towards  the  south  collimator.  The  acsis  CC  is  un- 
changed, and  the  point  A  of  the  focus  which  represents  the 
coUimation  axis  is  now  found  at  A'.  The  image  of  S  is  foi-med 
at  S'  at  a  distance  A'S'  from  the  eollimation  axis,  which  is  again 
the  measnre  of  the  difference  of  directions  of  the  common  sight 
line  of  the  collimators  and  the  axis  AA':  so  that  we  have  AN' 
=  A'S';  but  the  points  S'  and  i\"  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
axis.  The  middle  transit  thread  is  now  at  T'  on. the  same  side 
of  the  collimation  axis  and  at  the  same  distance  from  it  as 
before:  so  that  we  have  aho  A' T'^c.  Hence,  remembering 
that 

M,  M'  =  the  niieroinctoi-  distances  of  the  middle  thread  west 
of  the  north  and  south  eoUimator  throatfs,  roapoct- 

we  evidently  have 

c=^{M+  M') 

To  give  this  method  the  gi-eatest  degree  of  precision,  it  will 
not  suffice  to  use  single  vertical  threads  in  the  collimators,  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  estimating  the  coincidence  of  two 
superposed  threads.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  sight  lines  of  tlie 
two  collimators  must  not  be  marked  by  two  entirely  simitar  and 
equal  systems  of  threads,  since  to  bring  the  sight  lines  into  coinci- 
dence we  should  still  have  to  superpose  one  system  upon  the  other. 
A  simple  method  is  to  substitute  for  the  single  thread  in  the 
north  collimator  two  very  close  parallel  vertical  thrcEids,  and  in 
the  south  collimator  two  tlireads  intersecting  at  an  acute  angle 
and  making  equal  angles  with  the  vertical.  Then  the  middle 
point  between  the  close  parallel  threads  marks  the  sight  line  of 
the  north  collimator,  and  tlie  coincidence  of  the  intersection  of 
the  cross  threads  of  the  south  collimator  with  this  point  can  be 
judged  of  by  the  eye  with  great  delicacy.  It  will  assist  the  eye 
somewhat  if  the  collimators  have  also  two  parallel  horizontal 
threads  equidistant  from  the  middle  of  the  field,  but  not  at  the 
same  distance  from  each  other  in  both  telescopes. 

In  the  large  transit-circle  of  the  Greenwich  Observatorj'  the 
whole  system  of  transit  tlireads  is  moved  by  the  micrometer 
screw.    In  this  ease  let  M  and  M'  be  the  micrometer  readmgs 
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when  tlie  middle  thread  is  in  coincidence  with  the  two  colli- 
matora  respectively ;  then  M^  —  ^  (M  +  M')  is  the  reading  when 
the  middle  thread  ia  in  the  axis  of  coUimation,  and  c  ^  0 ;  and 
if  during  any  subsequent  observations  the  micrometer  is  placed 
at  a  different  reading  m,  we  must  take  for  the  reduction  of  such 
observations  c  —  J!/,,  —  m. 

Example. — On  Feb.  7,  1853,  the  collimators  of  the  Greenwich 
transit-circle  having  been  brought  into  coincidence,  the  middle 
ti'ansit  thread  was  brought  successively  upon  each  collimator, 
and  the  reading  of  the  micrometer  for  the  north  collimator  was 
Sl^SOO,  and  for  the  south  collimator  31^521,  Hence,  the  micro- 
meter being  set  at  the  mean  31^411,  the  middle  thread  would 
be  in  the  collimation  axis,  and  then  c  ^  0.  But  if  the  transit  of 
a  star  waa  obsei-ved  on  that  date  with  the  micrometer  set  at 
31^5,  we  should  have  c  -=  3^.411  --  31".5  =-  —  0'.089,  or,  since 
r  ^  CK.985,  c  =  —  0'.088. 

146.  For  merely  determining  the  collimation  constant,  it  is 
not  necessaiy,  as  has  been  above  supposed,  that  die  collunators 
be  in  the  same  horizontal  plane  with  the  axis  of  the  transit 
instrument.  They  may  be  in  a  phme  so  far  above  (or  below) 
that  of  the. transit  instrument  that  the  telescope  of  the  latter 
when  horizontal  will  not  intercept  the  view  from  one  to  the 
other.  If  then  each  collimator  is  mouiited  as  a  transit  instru- 
ment and  its  rotation  axis  is  level,  it  can  be  depressed  (or 
elevated)  until  its  threads  can  he  viewed  by  the  transit  tele- 
scope. If  the  inclination  of  each  collimator  to  the  horizon  is 
the  same,  and  the  measures  of  the  distances  of  the  middle  transit 
threads  from  the  two  collimating  threads  are  as  before  M  and  M', 
we  still  have  e  =  H-^  +  ^')-  The  objection  to  this  arrange- 
ment is  tliat  the  sight  lines  of  the  collimators  must  be  made  per- 
pendicular to  their  rotation  axes,  and  these  axes  must  be  levelled, 
adjustments  which  are  unnecessary  when  they  are  in  the  same 
or  very  nearly  the  same  horizontal  plane  as  the  axis  of  the  prin- 
cipal instrument. 

To  avoid  the  necessity  of  raising  the  transit  instrument  out 
of  the  Vs  (when  the  three  instruments  are  in  the  same  horizontal 
plane),  two  apertures  may  be  made  in  the  cube  of  the  telescope, 
thi'ough  which,  when  the  telescope  is  vertical,  the  horizontal 
rays  from  the  collimators  may  pass. 
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147.  Third  Method. — ^Direct  the  inatmiiieiit  vertically  towards 
the  mercury  collimator,  and  measure  with  the  micrometer  the 
dtstauce  of  the  middle  thread  from  its  image ;  put 

M  =  the  micrometer  distance  of  the  thread  from  its  image, 
positive  when  the  thread  ie  v>est  of  ita  image; 

then  it  is  evident  that,  if  the  rotation  axis  is  horizontal,  we  shall 
have  M  =  2c;  but,  if  the  west  end  ia  elevated  by  the  quantity  b, 
the  apparent  distance  of  the  thread  and  its  image  will  be  dimin- 
ished by  26:  so  that  we  shall  then  have  M~  2e  —2b,  whence 

c^^M+b  (105) 

which  gives  o  with  its  proper  sign  for  the  actual  position  of  the 
rotation  axis. 

If  we  wish  to  determine  the  ievel  constant  at  the  same  time, 
we  reverse  the  axis,  and  again  measure  the  distance  of  the  middle 
thread  from  its  image.     Then,  putting 

M,  M'=  the  distances  of  the  thread  west  of  its  image  for 
clamp  west  and  clamp  east,  respectively, 


b,  b'  =  the  level  constants  in  the  two  positions, 

we  have,  for  clamp  west, 

C=:f^M+b 

and  (since  the  sign  of  e  is  changed  by  the  reversal), 
east, 

^c  =  iM'+b' 
whence 

c  =  i{M-M')--i(b'-b} 

for 

clamp 

or,  since  b' —  b  =  2p, 

c=       i(M—  M'')  —  p     clamp  west, 
ajid                    c  =  —  J  (Jy  —  M')  -\-  p        "      east. 

} 

(106) 

We  have  also 

b'-^b^  —  i{M^M') 
b'—b=       2p 
whence 

&  =  —  J  (Jf  +  Jf ')  —  ^    clamp  west, 
b-^-^(M+M')  +  p        "      oast, 

} 

(107) 

When  the  micrometer  thread  is  at  right  angles  to  the  meridian, 
and,  consequently,  moves  only  in  declination,  it  can  nevertheless 
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be  need  for  determining  the  email  quantities  e  and  b  according 
to  the  ahove  method,  aa  follows.  Let  AB,  Fig.  42, 
be  the  middle  ti-ansit  thread,  A'B'  its  reflected 
image  in  the  collimator,  CD  the  micrometer  thread. 
Move  the  micrometer  thread  CD  until  the  distance 
between  it  and  its  hnage  CD',  estimated  by  the 
eye,  is  equal  to  the  distance  between  the  transit 
thread  AB  and  its  image,  that  is,  until  the  two  threads  and 
their  images  form,  to  the  eye,  a  perfect  square.  This  square  is 
always  very  small  in  a  tolerably  well  adjusted  instrument,  and 
can  be  veiy  accurately  formed  by  estimation.  "We  have  then 
only  to  measure  the  distance  of  CD  and  CD'  to  obtain  the 
required  distance.  Now,  if  we  move  CD  we  also  cause  the 
image  CD'  to  move ;  but  it  is  evident  that  (the  telescope  not 
being  disturbed)  if  CD  is  moved  to  CD',  the  image  will  be  seen 
at  CD,  and,  in  passing  fi'om  one  position  to  the  other,  the  thread 
and  its  image  will  be  in  coincidence  at  the  point  midway  between 
the  two  positions.  If  this  coincidence  could  be  observed  with 
perfect  accuracy,  we  might  read  the  micrometer  head  first  when 
the  square  was  formed,  and  secondly  ivhen  the  coincidence 
occurred  and  the  dift'erence  of  the  readings  would  be  one-half 
the  required  measure  of  the  side  of  the  square.  But,  as  the 
threads  have  sensible  thicknesa,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the 
coincidence  of  Hie  middle  of  the  thread  with  the  middle  of  its 
image,  and  therefore  it  will  be  better  to  read  the  micrometer, 
first  when  the  square  is  formed  by  tlie  thread  at  CD  and  its  image 
at  CD',  and  secondly  when  the  square  is  again  formed  by  the 
thread  at  CD'  and  its  image  at  CD.  The  difference  of  the 
readings  will  then  he  the  required  measure  of  the  side  of  the 
square  or  of  the  quantity  above  denoted  by  M. 

Example  1. — ^In  1857,  June  28,  at  the  Naval  Academy,  to  find 
the  collimation  constant  of  the  meridian  circle,  the  distance  of 
the  image  of  the  middle  thread  from  its  image  in  the  mercury 
collimator  was  measured,  by  forming  a  square,  as  above  explained, 
with  the  declination  micrometer  thread,  alternately  north  and 
south  of  its  own  image.  The  readings  of  the  micrometer  were 
63.5  div.  and  59.5  div.  The  middle  thread  was  west  of  its  image. 
The  vaUie  of  one  division  of  the  micrometer  was  0'.0618.  The 
level  constant  found  by  the  spirit  level  was  6  =^  —  0'.247,  Clamp 
West. 
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iJZ  =  +  6.0  =  +  0'.371 
c  =  ^  itf  +  6  1=  -f  0'.186  —  0*.2.17  =.  —  O'.Oei 

Example  2. — In  1855,  May  11,  with  tlie  same  instrument,  a 
similar  obsei-vation  was  made,  both  with  clamp  west  and  clamp 
east,  and  there  were  found 

Ckimp  W.,        Jf  =  —  5.4     (Thread  east  of  its  image) 

"      E.,  M'=:=  —  2.7  "  "        " 

Hence,  since  for  tliia  instrument  p  ^^  0,  we  find 

c  ^        KM—  M'}  =  —  0'.042  for  clamp  "W, 
b  ^  —  iIm  +  M')=  -{-  0 .125 

148.  By  combining  the  collimating  telescopes  with  the  mer- 
cury collimator,  we  can  deduce  both  the  collimation  and  level 
constants  without  reversing  the  rotation  axis  and  without  in- 
volving the  inequality  of  the  pivots.  For,  by  the  collimating 
telescopes,  we  deduce  the  value  of  e,  and  by  the  mercury  colli- 
mator in  the  same  position  of  the  axis,  the  value  of  b  =:  c  —  ^M. 
This  is  the  method  now  employed  at  the  Greenwich  Observatoiy, 
where  the  transit  circle  is  never  reversed ;  but  it  is  better  also 
to  reverse,  and  thus  obtain  two  independent  determinations  of 
our  constants  for  verification. 

If  we  reverse  the  instrument  and  determine  the  level  constant 
by  this  method  in  both  positions,  we  can  find  the  inequality  of 
the  pivots ;  for  we  shall  have  p  =  siP' ~~  '')• 

149.  Fourth  Method. — The  preceding  methods  are  very  precise 
and  convenient,  but  are  practicable  only  with  instruments  pro- 
vided with  collimators.  The  following  method  is  independent 
of  these  auxiliaries,  and  is  practicable  with  all  instruments  which 
admit  of  reversal ;  and,  being  quite  accurate,  it  may  be  used 
also  with  the  larger  instruments  in  connection  with  the  other 
methods,  as  a  check  upon  them. 

Direct  the  telescope  upon  a  star  near  the  pole,  and  observe 
its  transits  over  one  or  more  of  the  side  threads  (and  also  over 
the  middle  thread,  if  the  instrument  can  be  reversed  in  the 
interval  between  two  threads).  Then  immediately  revei-se  the 
rotation  a^ds  and  obsen'e  the  transits  of  the  star  over  one  or 
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more  of  the  same  side  threacle  again.  Let  T  and  T'  be  the 
mean  of  the  clock  times  of  transit  over  the  middle  tliread, 
deduced  from  the  several  observations  for  clamp  west  and  clamp 
east  respectively  (Art,  133) ;  h  and  b'  the  level  constants  in  the 
two  positions  (the  pivots  being  supposed  unequal) ;  then,  by  (82), 
(83),  and  (87),  we  have,  for  claiup  west, 

a  =  r  +  Ar  +  «  '^"^ '^y  -  ^>  ^  h  ''"^ '^^  ^  ^^  ^  ^  - 0^-021  cosy 
cos  S  cos  3  COS  (J  cos  ^ 

and,  for  clamp  cast, 


^)  c  0'.021coS9' 


cos  d  COS  S  cosc5  cos  3 

From  the  difl^reiice  of  these  equations  we  deduce 

c=,|(T'—  r)cos3+^cos(f  —  5)  (108) 

in  which  we  have  substituted  p  for  ^  (6'  —  b).     If  the  pivots  are 
equal,  tlie  term  p  cos  [ip  —  d)  will  disappear. 

If  y  and  T'  are  the  times  of  passing  the  meaji  (Areatf  ( A.rt.  134), 
then  0  is  the  collimation  of  this  fictitious  thread. 

150.  If  the  equatorial  intervals  have  not  been  previously  well 
determined,  the  mean  of  the  transits  over  the  same  thread  in  the 
two  positions  must  be  compared  with  the  transit  over  the  middle 
thread.  Thus,  if  T^  and  T/  are  the  clock  tuues  on  the  same 
thi-ead  for  clamp  west  and  clamp  east,  we  have,  for  this  thread, 
\  being  its  equatorial  intei"val  (omitting  the  diurnal  abeii-ation, 
which,  would  be  eliminated), 

a.--=  'J[-i-  i,  soc  S  +  iiT  +  a  -'" 


cos  3  cos  c!  COM  (5 

.=  t;- .- .«c 3  +  Ay+  <■  ■"  <"  "  '^  +  >■"«»  - ')  ■-  ^ 

cos  d  COS  d  eosS 

and,  for  the  middle  thread,  supposed  to  be  observed  with  clamp 
west, 

.^.T+^r+a  -"  .C^_  - '^).  +  ,  -II?.  -J)  +  ^ 
^  cos^  COS  5        ^cos^ 

The  difference  between  the  last  equation  and  the  mean  of  tlie 
first  two  gives 


t\  tos  5  +  ^  cos  (<p  —  B)  (]  09) 
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but,  since  the  error  of  obsei-vation  in  Twill  appear  in  all  the 
values  of  c  thus  found  from  the  several  threada,  their  mean  will 
also  involve  this  error,  so  that  but  a  slight  increase  of  accuracy 
will  he  gained  by  obaei-ving  more  than  one  side  thread.  Hence, 
for  the  greatest  precision,  it  is  indispensable  tliat  the  thread 
intervals  should  be  previously  well  determined,  and  that  several 
threads  should  be  used  aa  prescnbed  in  the  preceding  article. 

These  formulae  apply  without  modification  to  the  case  of  a 
lower  ti-ansit,  if  for  d  we  use  the  supplement  of  the  star's  decli- 
nation (Art.  128). 

Example. — On  Sept.  30,  1858,  the  lower  ti-ansit  of  Polaris  was 
observed  with  the  meridian  circle  of  the  Naval  Academy  on  the 
three  side  threads  and  the  middle  thread  with  clamp  east,  and 
on  the  same  side  threads  with  clamp  west,  as  below : 


Polai-n  (lower  cii 

m.)iI~91°2C'34" 

Thread, 

Cloct. 

Reduction  to 
middio  thfoad. 

Clooktimeoii 
middle  tlii'cad. 

I 

12"  44™  45'. 

+  23™  39'.2 

13"  8"  24'.2 

CLE. 

II 

12   52    41 

+  15    44.8 

25.8 

III 

13     0    39 

+    7    47.5 

26.5 

IV 

13     8    24.5 

24.5 

Mean    r'rrr; 

13    8    25.25 

III 

13    16    21. 

-    7    47.5 

13    8    SS.5 

CLW. 

II 

24    20. 

—  15    44.8 

35.2 

I 

32    13. 

—  23    39.2 

33.8 

Mean  T  = 

13    8    33.17 

The  adopted  intervals  for  these  threads  were  ij  —  +  35',6T, 
4  —  +  23'.77,  ia  =  -\-  11'.77,  with  which  the  reductions  to  the 
middle  thread  were  computed  as  in  the  table.  As  a  test  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  observation,  each  thread  is  here  reduced  sepa- 
rately. "We  have  then,  taking  only  the  seconds  of  T  and  2", 
and  putting  ^  ^  0,  by  (108), 


On  the  same  day  the  distance  of  the  middio  thread  west  of  its 
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image  in  the  mercury  collimator  was  found  with  ciamp  cast  to 
be  —  19.9  djv.  —  — 1^230,  and  by  the  spirit  level  there  was  fonnd 
b^  +  0".521,  whence  c  =  ~-  O'.SIS  +  0'.521  =  —  0'.094  (CI.  E.), 
agreeing  almost  exactly  with  the  value  found  by  Polaris. 


THE    AZIMUTH    CONSTAHT. 

151.  To  find  the  azimuth  constant,  we  must  have  recourse  to 
the  observations  of  stai's,  since  it  is  only  by  a  reference  to  the 
heavens  tliat  the  direction  of  the  meridian  can  be  determined. 
We  can  either  find  a  directly,  or  first  find  n  and  m,  from  which 
a  can  be  deduced. 

To  find  a  directly. — Obsei've  the  transits  of  two  stars  of  different 
declinations  S  and  d'.  Let  Tand  T'  be  the  clock  times  of  ti"ansit 
reduced  to  the  middle  thread  (or  the  mean  thread),  b  the  level 
constant,  c  the  coUimation  constant  for  the  middle  thread  (or 
the  mean  thread),  and  put  c'  =  e  —  0'.021  cos  ip  (Art.  126).  Let 
L.Tf,  be  the  clock  correction  at  any  fwsumed  time  T„,  ^T  the 
hourly  rate ;  then  the  clock  corrections  at  the  times  of  observa- 
tion are 

aT'=  aj;^  dT(T'—  rj 

Then,  if  a  and  a'  are  the  appai-ent  right  ascensions  of  the  stars 
at  the  time  of  the  observation,  as  found  from  the  Ephcmcris, 
we  have,  by  (82)  and  (87), 

a  ^  T  -{-  aT  -^  a  a'ln  (p  —  S)  sec  <S  -\-  b  cos (^  —  d)  sec  3  -{-  c'  sac  H 
o'=  T'+  A  T'+  a  sill  (p  —  S--)  sec  d'+  b  cos  (y  —  /}  sec  d'-\-  (f  sec  S' 

If  in  these  we  substitute  the  above  values  of  a  7"  and  a  T',  and 
suppose  tlie  rate  of  the  clock  to  be  given,  every  thing  in  the 
equations  will  be  known  except  aTJ,  and  a.     To  abbreviate,  put 

t  =  T+  ST{T—  T,)  +  b  C03(p  -  a)sec  5  +  ^aecS} 
t'=T'+  3T(T'—  T„)+  bcoB((f'  —  /)ee<i3'+  c'aecS'  i     ^'■^^'■> 

that  ia,  let  t  and  ('  denote  the  observed  clock  times  reduced  to 
tbe  assumed  epoch  T^  and  corrected  for  level  and  coUimatiou ; 
then  we  have 

a.  =  t  +  !iT^+  a  sin  (ip  —  S  )Bec  d 

a  =  t'+  aT(,+  a  Bin  (p  —  i5')8eG  S' 
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ivhieli  give 


rs!n  (, 


>ui^r) 


^       (a'-»)-(r-0 

COS  y  (taa  cJ  —  tan  S") 


(HI) 


Tronx  these  forniulEe  we  learn  the  conditiona  necessary  for 
the  accurate  detei-mination  of  a.  In  the  first  place,  if  the 
rate  of  the  clock  ia  not  well  determined,  the  interval  between 
the  observations  must  be  as  brief  aa  possible,  so  that  t  and  t' 
will  be  but  little  aftected  by  the  error  in  dT.  The  right  ascen- 
sions of  tlie  two  stars  must  therefore  diifer  as  little  as  poaeible; 
or,  if  one  of  them  is  observed  at  its  lower  culmination,  they 
must  differ  by  nearly  12*.  In  tlie  next  place,  it  is  evident  that 
the  la,rger  the  factor  tan  3  —  tan  3'  in  the  denominator  of  (111), 
the  less  effect  will  en'ors  in  t'  and  t  have  upon  the  deduced 
value  of  a.  Therefore,  if  both  stara  are  observed  at  the  upper 
culminations,  one  must  be  as  near  to  the  pole  and  the  other  as 
far  from  it  as  possible.  Finally,  the  right  ascensions  a  and  a' 
must  be  accurately  known,  and,  therefore,  only  fundamental 
stars  should  be  used,  or  those  whose  places  are  annually  given 
in  the  Epliemeris. 

If  one  of  the  stara  is  observed  at  its  lower  culmination,  we 
have  only  to  use  180°  —  3'  and  IS''  +  a'  for  its  declination  and 
right  ascension,  and  still  use  the  equations  (110)  and  (111)  with- 
out change  of  notation  (Art.  128).  In  this  case  the  factor 
tan  3  —  tan  3'  will  become  tan  3  -\-  tan  3'  (taking  3'  here  to 
signify  the  proper  declination) :  and  this  will  be  the  gi-eater,  the 
nearer  both  stars  are  to  the  pole.  All  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions can  therefore  be  best  fulfilled  by  two  eircumpolar  stars, 
both  as  near  to  the  pole  as  possible  and  differing  in  right  ascen- 
sion by  nearly  12*. 

If  we  can  rely  upon  the  stability  of  the  instrument  and  the 
clock  rate  for  12'',  we  may  observe  the  same  star  at  both  its 
upper  and  lower  culminations,  and  then,  putting  180°  —  J'  =  5, 
the  formula  becomes 
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a  coa  If  tan  S 

■tt-herc  a'  is  tlie  apparent  right  ascension  of  the  star  at  the  lower 
culmination  increased  by  12",  and  i'  is  the  corrected  time  for  the 
lower  culmination. 

If  the  ohjeet  of  the  ohserver  is  to  re-detcrniine  the  right 
ascensions  of  the  fundamental  stars  themselves,  it  is  plain  that 
he  must  have  an  insti'ument  of  the  greatest  stability,  and  for 
the  determination  of  the  azimuth  must  rely  upon  upper  and 
lower  culminations  of  the  same  star;  for  the  difterence  a.'  —a, 
in  (112)  may  he  accurately  computed  by  the  formulae  for  pre- 
cession and  nutation,  although  the  absolute  values  of  a  and  a.' 
may  he  but  approximately  known. 

Tojindndirectlt/. — Having  observed  two  stars  under  the  con- 
ditions above  given,  let  t  and  ('  be  the  clock  times  reduced  for 
rate  to  the  assumed  epoch  T^  as  before,  but  further  corrected 
only  for  collimation ;  that  is,  put 


(113) 


(114) 


t'=T'+ST(T'—  rj  +  c's6ca' 
then,  by  Bessel's  formula,  Art.  126, 

a  =  (  +  A  r„  +  m  +  n  tan  5 

a':z=t'-{-  aT„+  m+  a  tan  S' 
whence 

n  =  (t'-t)-fy-a-) 
tan  S  —  tan  S' 

"For  a  single  circumpolar  star  observed  at  ite  upper  and  lower 
culminations, 

„  =  ('•-')-■:•—)  (115) 

2  tan  5  ^ 

Wc  then  find  m  by  (85) ;  namely, 

m  ^  6  sec  y  ^  n  tan  f  (116) 

If  we  reduce  our  observations  by  Bessel's  or  Hansen's 
fonuula,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  find  a.  If  it  is  required,  how- 
ever, it  may  now  be  found  by  the  equation 


b  tan  p  —  Ji  sec  f  (H'') 
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Example. — On  May  25,  1854,  with  the  meridian  circle  of  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  the  upper  and  lower  transits  of  Polaris  and 
tlio  transit  of  aArieiis  were  observed,  and  the  clock  times  reduced 
to  the  middle  thread  were  as  follows : 


Polaris  U.  0.       1*  14™  48*.24     (Clamp  East.) 
aArietis  2     8     9.13  " 

Folam  L.C.     13   14    40.12  " 

"With  the  spint  level  and  mercury  collimator,  there  were  found 
b  =  +  O'.O04,  c  =  —  0".203.  The  hourly  rate  of  the  clock  on 
sidereal  time  was  dT^  —  0°.224.  The  longitude  of  the  instru- 
ment was  5"  5"*  55'  W.  of  Greenwich,  and  the  latitude  f  ^  38°  58' 
52".5.    !Pind  the  constants  a,  m,  and  n. 

From  the  Ifautical  Almanac  for  this  date  the  right  ascensions 
and  declinations  of  the  stars,  reduced  to  the  time  of  tlie  obser- 
vations, are 

a  6  Hat.  tan  6 

Polaris  V.O.      1»    5"*29'.41        88°  31' 39"  88,902 

aArietis  1  58    66.05        22    46     7  0.420 

Polari3'L.G.     13     6    29.75        91    28  21  —38.902 

"We  find  for  the  constant  of  diurnal  aberration  for  the  given 
latitude,  0'.021  cos  <p  ^  0".016,  and  hence  c'  =  —  0'.203  —  0'.016 
=  —  0'.219,  Computing  c'  sec  3,  b  cos  ((/>  —  6)  see  d  for  each  star, 
and  reducing  the  times  for  rate  to  0'',  the  values  of  t,  according 
to  (110),  are  found  as  follows : 


T 

Red.  for 

rate  to  0". 

CoiT,  for 
collim. 

CoiT.  for 
level. 

' 

Polaris  U.  0. 
o  Arietis, 
PoZms  L.C. 

V-  14"  48'.24 
2      8      9 .13 
13   14    40.12 

—  0'.28 

-0.48 
-2.97 

—  8'.52 
-0.24 
+  8,52 

-(-  O'.IO 

0,00 

—  0.09 

2     8      8 ,41 
13   14    45.58 

To  exemplify  the  use  of  the  formula  (111),  we  will  first  take 
Polaris  TJ.  C,  and  a  Arietis  (accenting  tlio  quantities  for  tli6 
second  star).     We  find 


and  hence,  by  (111), 


=  53'"  28'.87 
=  38,482 
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To  exemplify  tlie  use  of  (111)  in  the  case  of  two  stars,  one 
above  and  the  otlier  below  the  pole,  we  will  take  a  Aridis  and 
Polaris  L.  C,  for  which  we  find 

a'  —  a  ^  11"  6"  33'.70  t'—t  =  IP 6"  S7'.17 

ian  6  —  tan  5' ^39.322 


To  exemplify  the  use  of  (112),  we  will  take  Polaris  U.  C.  and 
L.  C,  for  which  we  have 


a'— i  =  12''0"0".34 
whence 


-  5^70 


;'_;  =  12«0™6'.04 
2  tan  3=  77.80 


=  —  0',094 


77.80  cos  f> 

"We  adopt  this  last  determination  of  a,  and  then,  by  (80),  we  find 

ffi  =  _  O'.05a  m  =  +  0=.076 

But,  where  m  and  n  are  required,  it  is  preferable  to  find  n 
du-eetly  from  the  obaervations,  and  for  this  pui'poee  we  do  not 
con-ect  the  times  for  level.  Thus,  correcting  the  times  according 
to  (113),  we  find  t  as  follows : 


T 

Red.  for 
rate  to  U\ 

Corr.  for 
coll. 

t 

PolarisTJ.G. 
a,  Arietis, 
Polaris  L.  0. 

1'14"48'.24 
2     8      9.13 
13  14   40.12 

~  0'.28 

—  0.48 
-2,97 

—  8'.52 
-0.24 
+  8.62 

1"  14™  39".44 
2     8     8.41 
13  14   46.67 

Taking  Polaris  U.  C.  and  ffl  Arietis,  we  find,  by  (114), 
:  -f  O'.oei 


-f  2'.33  _ 
^  38.482 


Taking   a  Ariciis   and   Polaris  L.  C,  we   find,   by   the    same 
formula, 
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Finally,  from  Pofom TJ.  C.  and  L.  C,  we  Hud,  "by  (115), 

77.804       ^ 

agreeing  exactly  with  the  valne  above  found  irom  the  same 
observations.  We  now  find  m  by  (116),  which  gives  as  before 
m  —  —  0'.056.  And  then,  if  a  ia  required,  we  find,  by  (117), 
«  =  —  0\094. 

THE    CLOCK    CORRECTION. 

152.  Having  determined  all  tlie  instrumental  constants,  the 
clock  eon-ection  ia  found  from  tlie  transit  of  any  known  star  by 
the  formula 

in  which  2"  is  tlie  clock  time  of  tho  star's  transit  over  the  middle 
thread,  or  the  mean  thread,  and  t  ia  the  reduction  of  this  thread 
to  the  meridian,  computed  by  either  (81),  (86),  or  (87). 

The  finally  adopted  value  of  a  Twill  be  the  mean  of  all  the 
valuea  thua  found  from  a  number  of  stars ;  and  this  mean  will 
be  the  value  corresponding  to  the  mean  of  all  the  times  of  obser- 
vation. But  the  observations  thus  grouped  together  for  a  deter- 
mination of  ay  should  not  extend  over  so  great  a  period  of  time 
that  the  clock  rate  cannot  be  regarded  as  constant  during  that 
period. 

Tlie  clock  rate  ia  found  by  comparing  the  corrections  aT,  a T'^ 
corresponding  to  two  times  T,  T',  or 

dT=— =^ 

T'  —  T 

The  value  ^T^oi  the  clock  correction  for  an  assumed  epoch  TJ, 
will  be  found  by  taking 

AT^=AT+dT{T,—  T) 

It  is  evident,  from  Hansen's  formula  (86),  that  an  error  in  the 
determination  of  n  (or  of  a,  which  involvea  n)  will  have  the  less 
effect  upon  r  and  a  T  the  less  the  difference  between  the  observer's 
latitude  and  the  star's  declination.  Hence,  assuming  that  b  and 
c  can  be  found  with  greater  precision  than  n,  it  is  expedient  to 
use  for  clock  stars  only  fundamental  stara  which  pass  near  to  the 
zenith.  If  two  circumzenith  etara  are  observed,  such  tbat  the 
mean  of  the  tangents  of  their  declinations  is  equal  to  the  tangent 
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of  the  latitude,  the  mean  value  of  aTwIII  he  wholly  free  from 
any  error  in  n. 

An  error  in  c  will  be  eliminated,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  hy 
talcing  the  mean  of  the  two  values  of  ^Tfonnd  in  the  two  posi- 
tions of  the  rotation  axis,  since  the  sign  of  e,  and,  consequently, 
also  that  of  any  error  in  e,  is  changed  by  reversing  tlie  axis.  An 
eiTor  in  the  assumed  value  of  the  correction  p,  for  inequality  of 
pivofa,  will  also  be  removed  in  this  manner;  but,  since  the  co- 
efficient of  b  does  not  change  its  sign  for  different  etai-s,  nor 
when  the  instrument  is  reversed,  there  is  no  method  of  elimi- 
nating an  unknown  error  of  6.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that 
the  asti-onomer  give  particiihu'  attention  to  the  precise  detei-mi- 
nation  of  this  constant. 

(For  the  determination  of  the  clock  correction  by  a  transit  of 
the  sun^see  Art  155). 

DETBEMINATION   OF   THE  RIGHT  ASCENSIONS   OF   STARS. 

153.-  The  principal  application  of  the  transit  instrument  in  the 
obseiTatory  is  the  determination  of  the  apparent  right  ascensions 
of  the  celestial  bodies.  The  instrumental  constants  and  the 
clock  correction  and  rate  being  found  from  known  stars  as  above 
explained,  the  right  ascension  of  any  other  star  is  immediately 
deduced  from  the  time  of  its  transit  by  (82),  in  which  we  may 
substitute  (86)  or  (87).  The  form  in  which  the  obsei-vations  are 
reduced  will  be  best  leai-ned  by  referring  to  any  of  the  printed 
observations  of  the  principal  observatories. 

In  making  a  catalogue  of  stars,  the  instrument  is  clamped  at 
a  certain  declination,  and  all  the  stars  within  a  zone  of  the 
breadth  of  the  field  of  the  telescope  are  observed  as  they  cross 
the  threads.  In  this  case,  it  will  be  expedient  to  find  the  clock 
correction  from  fundamental  stars  neai'ly  in  the  parallel  of  decli- 
nation upon  which  the  instrument  is  set.  For  if  we  have  found 
A  r  from  a  star  whose  right  ascension  is  a,  by  the  formula 

aT-«-(TH-t) 

the  right  ascension  of  another  star  will  be 

a,'^  T'  +  aT+  ST(T'~T)  +  ^ 

that  is,  it  will  be  equal  to  the  right  ascension  of  the  fundamental 
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star  increased  by  tlie  clock  interval  corrected  for  rate,  said  for 
the  difference  r'  —  r  of  the  insti-umental  corrections ;  and  if  the 
declinations  are  the  same,  we  shall  have  z'  —  v  —  0,  and  all  the 
eiTOrs  of  the  instrument  will  be  eliminated.  Since,  in  this  appli- 
cation, the  absolute  clock  cori'ection  is  not  required,  we  may 
substitute  in  (82)  m'  for  aT+  m,  and  m'  will  bo  found  directly 
from  the  fundamental  stars  by  the  formula 

m'=a— (T  +  w  tan  3  + c'sec.!) 

The  right  ascensions  will  then  be  obtained  by  addhig  to  the 
observed  times  the  correction  m'  +  ra  t-an  3  -\-  c'  sec  3,  and  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  separate  m'  into  its  constituents  i^and  m. 
Since  m'  involves  the  rate  of  the  clock,  its  hourly  variation  will 
be  taken  into  account  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  that  of 
aT.  This  mode  of  reduction  was  adopted  by  Bbssei;^  for  hia 
Konigsberg  Zone  obseiTations. 

The  mean  right  ascensions  for  the  beginning  of  the  year  or 
for  any  assumed  epoch,  are  found,  from  the  apparent  right 
ascensions,  by  the  formula  (692)  of  Vol.  I. 

For  the  detei-mination  of  the  absolute  right  ascensions  of  the 
fundamental  stars,  see  Chapter  XII.  Vol.  I. 

TRANSITS    OF   THE    MOOW,    THE    SUN,    AND    THE    PLANETS. 

154.  Ti-ansiis  of  the  mom. — The  hour  angle  of  the  moon's  limb, 
when  on  a  side  thread,  is  affected  by  parallax;  and  the  time 
required  by  the  moon  to  pass  from  this  thread  to  the  meridian 
differs  from  that  required  by  a  star  in  consequence  of  the  moon's 
proper  motion  in  right  ascension.  If  5  is  the  ti-ue  declination  of 
the  moon,  8'  the  apparent  declination  as  affected  by  parallax,  ■&' 
the  apparent  east  hour  angle  of  the  moon's  limb  at  the  instant 
of  the  observed  transit  over  a  thread  whose  equatorial  interval 
FLg.  43,  from  the  middle  thread  is  i,  then,  since  3'  is  the  decli- 
nation of  the  observed  point  on  the  thread,  we  have 

{}' =  m -{- n  taxi  S'  ^  (i  +  </)  aec  S' 

Thus  (?'  is  known,  hut  to  reduce  the  observation  we 
must  find  the  trae  hour  angle  ??.  Let  PM,  Fig.  43,  be 
the  meridian,  P  the  pole,  Z  the  geoeenti'ic  zenith  of  the 
place  of  obaei'vation,  0  the  true  place  of  the  moon,  0' 
its  apparent  place ;  and  denote  the  true  and  apparent 
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zenith  (iistancea  ZO  and  ZO'  by  z  and  z'.  We  have  MPO  =  '}, 
MFO'  =  !?',  and  drawing  OM,  O'M'  perpendicular  to  the  meri- 
dian, we  find 

sin  20         sin  20' 
or 

sin  S-  coa  3  sin  iV  cor  S' 
siti  2  sin  3^ 


^  =  the  moon's  increase  of  right  ascension  in  one  second  of 
sidereal  time, 

the  sidereal  time  required  by  the  moon  to  describe  the  hour 
angle  i?  is —-- ;  and,  therefore,  ITbeing  the  clock  time  of  transit 
of  the  limb  over  the  thread,  the  right  ascension  of  the  limh  at 
the  instant  of  its  tmnsit  over  the  meridian  ivill  be 

and  if  we  put 

S  =  the  moon's  geocentric  apparent  semi  diameter, 

the  hour  angle  of  the  moon's  centre  when  the  limb  is  on  the 

meridian  will  be  ±  rrr^~'  and  the  time  required  by  the  moon 
15  cos  iJ  S 

to  describe  this  hour  angle  will  be  ±  -^-- -.    Hence  the 

^  15(1  — -!)cob3 

formula  for  computing  the  right  ascension  of  the  centre  at  the 
instant  of  the  transit  of  the  centi'e  over  the  meridian  is 


^  '    1  —  ^       15  (1  —  J)  cos  3 

in  which  the  upper  or  the  lower  sign  will  be  used  according  as 
the  first  or  the  second  limb  is  observed.  If  then  we  substitute 
the  values  of  t?  and  i?',  and  put 

p^'iHA 5 (118) 

Vol.  ri.— 12 
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we  liave 

-r      -r     -n,    -r  t  j  1&(1— A)co83  ^      ^ 

To  compute  the  fiietor  J^'  convenieotly,  put 


The  value  of  A  may  be  developed  in  a  simple  form.  If  we  put 
^c'=  the  reduced  or  geocentric  latitude  of  the  place  of  observa- 
tion, ,0  =  its  geocentric  distance,  n  =  the  moon's  equatorial 
horizontal  parallax,  we  have  z  =  f'  —  d,  and 

whence 

A  =1  — — -  =  cos  (j^  —  z)^~  p  sin  tt  cos  ^ 

or,  neglecting  the  square  of  the  parallax, 

which  is  the  form  employed  by  Bessbl,  who  gives  the  value  of 
log  A,  in  Table  XIII.  of  the  Tabul<s  Itegiomontan<e,  with  the 
argument  log  [p  sin  n  cos  {ip'  —  5)].  For  a  particular  observatory, 
where  these  reductions  are  frequent,  it  is  more  convenient  to 
prepare  a  special  table,  adapted  to  the  latitude,  giving  log  A  with 
the  arguments  d  and  jt.  In  Bessbl's  table,  there  are  also  given 
the  values  of  log  B  with  the  argument  "  change  of  the  moon's 
right  ascension  in  12*  of  mean  time,"  and  the  ai'gument  is  ex- 
pressed in  degrees  and  minutes  of  arc ;  but  as  the  change  in  one 
minute,  expressed  in  seconds  of  time,  which  I  shall  denote  by  Aa, 
is  given  in  the  American  Bpheraeris,  I  shall  take 


60.1643  60.1643  —  Aa 

where  60.1643  is  the  number  of  sidereal  seconds  in  one  minute 
of  mean  time.  The  following  table  gives  the  values  of  log  5 
computed  by  this  formula : 
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A. 

log  JJ 

Ail 

logs 

A. 

log  .2 

I'.GS 

0.01208 

2'.05 

0.01506 

2V45 

0.01806 

1.70 

0.01245 

2.10 

0.01543 

2.50 

0.01843 

1.75 

0.01282 

2.15 

0.01580 

2.55 

0.01881 

1.80 

0.01319 

2.20 

0.01618 

2.60 

0.01919 

1.85 

0.01356 

2.25 

0.01655 

2.65 

0.01956 

1.90 

0.01394 

2.30 

0.01693 

2.70 

0.01994 

1.95 

0.01431 

2.35 

0.01730 

2.75 

0.02032 

2.00 

0.01468 

2.40 

0.01768 

2.80 

0.02070 

This  table  will  be  useful  also  in  computing  the  term 


SBs' 


15  (1  —  i)  COS  S 

The  reduction  of  an  observed  transit  of  the  moon  is  then  as 
follows.  The  transit  over  each  thread  is  reduced  to  the  middle 
thread  (or  mean  thread)  by  adding  the  correction  iji^  to  the 
obsei-ved  times,  and  the  mean  of  the  several  results  is  takea 
as  the  clock  time  of  transit  of  the  limb  over  the  middle  (or 
mean)  thread;  or  this  time  may  be  found  by  multiplying  the 
mean  of  the  equatorial  intervals  of  the  observed  threads  by  F 
and  adding  the  product  to  the  mean  of  the  observed  times. 
This  time  is  then  reduced  to  the  meridian  by  adding  the  correc- 
tion {m  +  n  tan  d'  +  c'  see  ^')i^cos  3'  or  (m  oos  3'  +  n  sin  S'  +  <;')F, 
in  which  we  may  take  §'  =  3  —  n  siu  [<f'  —  3).  Then,  adding  the 
clock  correction,  we  have  the  right  ascension  of  the  limb  at  the 
instant  of  its  transit  over  the  meridian.  Finally,  adding  or  sub- 
S 

ti'acting  the  term  —rr. >  we  have  the  right  ascension  of 

^  15(1  —  A)  cos  a  ^ 

the  moon's  centre  at  the  instant  of  its  transit  over  the  meridian. 

"When  the  moon  has  been  observed  on  all  the  threads,  the 
computation  of  F  by  the  above  method  may  be  dispensed  with, 
aa  an  approximate  value,  sufficient  for  computing  the  reduction 
to  the  meridian,  may  be  inferred  from  the  obsei-ved  times  on  the 
first  and  last  thread.  For,  calling  the  observed  interval  between 
these  threads  /,  and  the  equatorial  interval  i,  we  have  /=  iF, 
whence 
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If  we  omit  the  factor  1  —  A  throughout,  the  right  ascension 
obtained  is  that  which  eoiTcsponds  to  the  instant  of  the  observa- 
tion instead,  of  the  instant  of  meridian  \ 


Thread. 

Clock. 

I 

15*  3"  57'.5 

II 

i    10.3 

III 

4    23.2 

Example.— The  transit  of  the  moon's  first  limh  was  observed 
at  the  TJ.  S.  Naval  Academy  on  May  29,  1855,  as  follows : 


(Clamp  east.) 


YII  5    14.6 

E'er  the  Waval  Academy  we  have  p'  =  38°  47'  38",  and  log/) 
=  9.99943;  ajid  the  longitude  from  Greenwich  is  5''  5"  57'. 

The  constants  of  the  transit  instrument  were  m  =  +  0'.251, 
n  =  —  0M62,  c  =  +  0'.093 ;  and  hence  (Art.  126)  c'  =  +  0'.093 
—  0'.016  =  -|-  0'.077,  The  clock  correction  to  sidereal  time  was 
+  1"  25M1.  The  equatorial  intervals  of  the  threads  from  tlio 
middle  thread  were 

»i  h  h  H  H  h 

+  35'.65       +  23'.72       +  11'.78      — 11'.77       —  2S'.77       —  35'.67 

From  the  American  Bphemeris  we  find  for  the  culmination 
at  the  Navai  Academy  on  May  29,  1855, 

jr  =  57'46".l  S'=15'46".5 

d^~Vi° 58' 53"  Aa  ^  2'.2147 

To  illustrate  the  method  of  reducing  the  observations  to  the 
middle  thread,  we  will  first  find  the  factor  F  by  direct  computa- 
tion. We  have  f'  —  S  ^  56°  46'  31",  log  p  sin  tt  cos  (p'  —  S)  = 
.7.96355 ;  and  hence 

log  A  =  9.99599 

log  B  =  0.01629 

log  sec  d  =  Q.Q2175 

log  F  =  0,03403 

Multiplying  the  equatorial  intervals  by  F,  we  find  the  reductions 
of  the  several  threads  to  the  middle  thread  to  be 


-f38'.56       +25'.65       4- 12*.74       — 12'.73       —  25',71       —88'. 
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The  clock  times  of  transit  over  the  middle  thread,  according 
to  the  observations  o      " 


on  the  se 

veral  threads,  were 

,  therefore, 

I 

IS- 

.  4- 

•  36-.06 

II 

36.95 

III 

35.94 

IV 

36.20 

T 

36.27 

VI 

36.09 

VII 

36.02 

Mi.aiir  = 

=  ib 

T 

36.08 

To  compute  the  instrumental  correction,  we  have  n  sin  {(p'  —  S) 
=  48'.3,  whence  S' ^  ~  1S°  47'.2,  m  +  "tan^' +  c'seea'  = 
+  0".387,  and  therefore 

(m  +  ntan  3' -{-  (/see  3')FcosS'^  +  0'.40 

Applying  this  term  to  the  above  mean,  we  have 

Clock  time  of  transit  of  the  limb  =  15*  4"  36'.48 
Clock  correction,  aT   =  +    1    25  .11 

E.A.  of  the  limb  at  transit  =:;  15    6      1.59 

S 

—  =        1      8  .88 

15(1-;)  cos,! 

R,  A.  of  moon's  centre  at  transit,  o  ::=:  15    7    10  ,47 

The  factor  F  might  have  been  approximately  deduced  from 
the  first  and  last  observations,  which  give  the  interval  1=  77M, 
and  the  equatorial  interval  between  the  extreme  threads  is 
i=S5'.66  +  35'.67  =  71*.32,  whence 

"  ^  71.32 

which  is  sufHeiently  accurate  for  reducing  the  instrumental  cor- 
rection. 

The  "  sidereal  time  of  the  semidiameter  passing  the  meridian," 

or  TT~7^ ^^; ;'  niay  be  taken  from  the  table  of  Moon  Culmi- 

nationa  given  in  the  Ephemeris, 

The  clock  correction  employed  in  deducing  the  moon's  right 
ascension  should  be  dedaeed  from  stars  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
the  same  parallel  of  declination.  (See  Art.  153.)  The  "moon  cul- 
minating stars"  are  stars  lying  nearly  in  the  moon's  path  whose 
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positiijns  have  been  earefuUy  determined  for  this  purpose,    (See 
Vol.  1.  Art.  229.) 

155.  T^anMis  of  the  sun  or  a  planet.— The  formula  (119)  is  applic- 
able in  general  to  any  celeatial  body ;  but,  in  the  case  of  tlie  sun 
and  planets,  the  parallax  is  eo  small  that  its  effect  upon  tlie  time 
of  transit  over  a  side  thread  ie  inappreciable:  so  that  we  may 
take  simply 

ji-  ^ . — =  £  see  3 

(l-A)cos^ 

and,  consequently,  also  put  3  for  d'.    The  formula  for  computing 
the  right  ascension  of  the  centre  of  the  sun  or  a  planet  over  any 
^ven  thread  is,  therefore, 
o =2"+  i  T+  iB aec 5  +  (m  +  w  tan  d -{- c'  sec  8)B±  J^  SBsao  S    (120) 

in  whidi  (X  denoting  the  change  of  right  ascension  in  one  sidereal 
second)  we  have 


The  logarithm  of  B  may  be  readily  computed.  Putting  Aa  for 
the  change  of  right  ascension  in  one  hour  of  mean  time  (which 
change  is  ^ven  in  the  Ephemeris  for  the  sun),  we  have,  since 
one  mean  hour  is  equal  to  3610  sidereal  seconds, 


.i„gi,=-i„g^i-— ) 

"  ^" ' 3610 
in  which  M^=  0.43429,  the  modulus  of  the  common  system  of 
logarithms.     Performing  the  division  of  M  by  3610,  we  find 

log  B  =  0.00012  X  4a  (121) 

in  which  aa  must  be  expressed  in  seconds  of  time. 

In  the  British  Nautical  Almanac,  the  change  of  right  ascension 
aa.  in  one  hour  of  longitude  is  given  for  each  planet.  In  this 
case,  we  have 

«By  a\e  formulii  log  (I  —  i)  =  —  M(x  +  J3:S_|.  ^„.)_  -where  the  square  and 
higher  powers  of  x  are  so  small  as  lo  be  inappreoiablo  iu  tho  present  case. 
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the  logarithm  of  which  may  also  he  found  by  (121)  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy,  that  is,  within  a  unit  of  tlie  iifth  decimal  place. 

The  term  ^  SB  see  3,  or  "  the  sidereal  time  of  the  semidiameter 
passing  the  meridian,"  is  given  in  the  Ephemeris  for  the  sun  and 
each  of  the  planets.  When  both  limbs  have  been  observed  on 
all  the  threads,  this  term  is  not  required,  since  the  mean  of  all 
the  observations  is  evidently  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  centre 
over  the  mean  of  the  threads.  If  this  mean  is  to  be  reduced  to 
the  middle  thread,  there  will  remain  the  small  correction  aiB  see  3 
to  be  applied  (Art.  133),  for  which  we  may  take  ai  sec  3.  "We  may 
also  putm  +  ntan5  +  c'  see  5 instead  of  (m  +  n tan  5  +  c' sec 5) .B, 
unless  m,  n,  and  e'  are  unusually  great. 

The  reduction  of  transits  of  the  sun  observed  with  a  sidereal 
clock  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  use  of  Table  XII.  of  Bbssel's 
Tabvlce  RegiomimtanK,  which  contains  every  thing  necessary  for 
the  purpose,  for  each  day  of  the  fictitious  year  (Vol.  I.  Art.  406). 

166.  Transits  of  the  sun  observed  with  a  mean  tiine  chronometer. — 
A  mean  time  chronometer  is  often  used  with  the  portable  transit 
instrument,  and  transits  of  the  sun  are  then  observed  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  chronometer  correction.  In  this 
ease,  the  mean  motion  of  the  sun  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
chronometer,  and  therefore  the  factor  _B  may  be  put  equal  to 
unity,  unless  we  wish  to  obtain  extreme  precision  by  taking  into 
account  the  small  difference  between  the  mean  motion  of  the  sun 
and  its  actual  motion  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  a  degree 
of  precision  quite  superfluous  in  the  use  of  a  portable  instrument. 
If  we  put 

E  =  tlkC  eijuation  of  time  for  the  instant  of  transit,  positivo 

when  additive  to  apparent  time, 
S'  :=  y'j  jS  see  6  ^  the  mean  time  of  the  aun'a  semidiameter 
passing  the  meridian,  which  may  be  taken  from  the 
Ephemeris, 
T  ^^  the  reduction  to  the  meridian,  found  either  by  (82),  (86), 

or  (87), 
T^  the  observed  chronometer  time  of  the  transit  of  the 
sun's  limb  over  a  thread  whose  equatorial  interval  is  i, 
nT  =  the  chronometer  correction  to  mean  time, 

(  =  the  chronometer  time  of  the  transit  of  the  sun's  centre, 
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then  WO  have 

t  =^  T-\-i6ecS  ±  S'+T 
and 

12"  -^  E  =  t  +  aT 
er 

A  r  ^  12'  +  S  —  i 


(122) 


(123) 


ExAMPLE.^On  May  17,  1856,  the  transit  of  the  sun  waa  ob- 
eerved  at  the  Naval  Academy  with  a  portahle  instrument  as  below 
(Clamp  "West): 


Mean  time  chronometer. 

Ist  Limb. 

ad  Limb. 

I 

IP  55"  42',2 

IP  57"  56'.6 

II 

55    57.4 

lost 

III 

56    12,0 

58    26.7 

IV 

lost 

58    41 .7 

V 

56    42.3 

lost 

There  had  been  found  a  =  +  0'.35,   b  ^  —  (^'.27,  c  ^  —  0M2. 
The  thread  intervals  from  middle  thread  were 


+  28*.25 


The  longitude  being  5*  5""  57'  west  of  Greenwich,  we  find  from 
the  Ephcmeris  for  the  transit  over  this  meridian, 


5  =  +  19°  29'.1 


_E  =  —  S™  49'.71 


The  reduetions  of  the  several  threads  to  the  middle  thread,  or 
the  values  of  laecd,  are,  therefore, 


+  29'.97 


+  15'.  01 


-  15'.14 


.-  30'.  03 


Applying  these  to  the  observed  times,  and  also  the  quantity 
±  S',  we  have  the  chronometer  time  of  the  transit  of  the  sun'a 
centre  over  the  middle  thread,  as  deduced  from  the  several 
threads,  as  follows : 
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Thread,  Chronometer. 

(      I         ll"  ST"  19'.41 
1st  Limb,  J  ^jj.  jg  24 

[    Y  19.51 

|-     I  19 .33 

2d  Limb,  i  III  19 .4R 

LiV       19 .33 

Moan  ==  11    57    19  .42 
The  latitude  being  ^  =  38°  58'. 9,  we  find,  by  (87),  r  =  —  0'.27, 
and  hence,  finally, 

t  -^  11*  57"  19'.15 
12'  +  S  =  i.Li'U:,^  :?? 
Ar=—  1  8.86 
157.  Correction  of  the  transit  of  the  moon  or  a  planet  when  the 
defective  limb  has  been  observed. — Let  us  consider  the  general  case 
of  a  spheroidal  planet  partially  illuminated.  The  transit  of  the 
observed  limb  la  reduced  to  that  of  the  centre  by  employing 
instead  of  S  in  (119)  the  perpendicular  distance  from  the  centre 
of  the  planet  to  that  tangent  to  the  limb  which  lies  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  transit  threads,  or,  in  the  ease  of  meridian  transits, 
the  pei-pendicular  upon  the  declination  circle  which  is  tangent 
to  the  limb.  The  formulae  for  computing  this  perpendicular,  in 
general,  are  discussed  in  Vol.  I.,  Occultationa  of  Planets,  where  we 
have  found  that  in  all  practical  es^es  the  formulte  (628)  of  p.  580 
may  be  considered  as  rigorous.  In  those  fovniulse  the  angle  & 
is  the  angle  which  the  required  pei-pendiculai'  malces  with  the 
axis  of  the  planet,  so  that,  J5  being  the  angle  which  tliis  axis 
makes  with  a  dechnation  circle,  we  have  here 

fl  =  270°  —  ^        or        tf  =  90"  — p 

according  as  the  first  or  second  limb  is  observed.  The  values 
of  p  as  well  as  of  V  and  e  required  are  found  as  in  Vol.  I.  Arts. 
351,  352. 

But  this  rigorous  process  will  seldom  he  required ;  and  when 
we  regai-d  the  planet  as  spherical,  the  formulte  can  be  simplified 
as  follows.  For  a  spherical  planet  we  make  c  =  1,  and  substi- 
tute the  value  90°  —  p  for  ??,  which  applies  to  the  2d  limb, 
whence,  by  Vol.  I.  formula;  (628)  and  (623), 

Bin;.  =  COspsiaF 
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or 

sin  V  ^  —  eua  D  ain  (a'  —  A\  j 

(124) 

s"^  fi  COS^^-;  C03;|f  \ 

where  a'  and  A  are  the  right  ascensions  of  the  planet  and  the 
sun  respectively  (and  aJ  —  A  is  therefore  in  the  present  ease  the 
eun's  hour  angle  at  the  time  of  the  observation) ;  D  =  the  sun's 
declination ;  R,  R'  =  the  heliocentric  distances  of  the  earth  and 
the  planet  respectively ;  s  ^=  the  apparent  aeniidiameter  of  the 
planet  at  the  time  of  the  observation ;  So  —  the  mean  semi- 
diameter  (Vol.  I.  p.  578);  r  =  the  geocentric  distance  of  the 
planet ;  and  s"  =  the  required  perpendicular.  For  the  moon  we 
may  put  R  =  R'. 

The  above  value  of  sin  jr  is  deduced  for  the  second  limb,  and, 
therefore,  by  Vol.  I.  Art.  354,  it  will  be  positive  when  the  second 
limb  is  defective.  Since  we  should  have  to  substitute  270"  — p 
for  I?,  or  —  cosp  for  smi?,  in  the  case  of  the  first  limb,  which 
would  only  change  the  sign,  it  follows  that  the  value  of  smj^coni- 
puled  by  the  above  formula  will  be  positive  or  negaiim  according  as  the 
2d  or  the  1st  limb  is  defective. 

The  value  of  s"  is  to  be'  substituted  for  S  in  (119)- 

EFFECT    OF    REFRACTION  IN   TRANSIT    OBSERVATIONS. 

158.  Since  the  refraction  changes  the  zenith  distance,  its  effect 
upon  the  time  of  transit  over  a  side  thread  has  the  same  form  as 
that  of  the  parallax.  If  then  z  and  z'  denote  respectively  the 
true  and  apparent  zenith  distances,  the  time  required  by  the  star 
to  describe  the  interval  i  is  iF,  where  F  is  found  by  (118) ;  or, 
denoting  this  time  by  I',  and  putting  ^  =  0, 


Now,  the  refraction  is  represented  by  the  formula  r  =  kta,nz', 
k  being  nearly  constant ;  and  for  values  of  z  not  greater  tlian  85°, 
WG  may  here  assume  k  =  58",  and  z  ^  z'  -{-  ktanz',  whence 
we  find 

-^—  =  1  +  /:  sin  1"  =  J.,00028 
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Ilencc  tlio  error  in  computing  the  interval  by  the  formula 
J=  isec3  ia  JX  .00028,  which  amounts  to  O'.Ol  when  7=  36'; 
and  this  is  as  great  an  interval  aa  is  ever  used  for  an  equatorial 
star.  The  error  of  observation  for  other  stare  increases  with  the 
interval  I,  or  as  the  value  of  sec  S :  so  that  the  error  produced 
by  neglecting  the  refraction  ia  always  much  less  than  the  proba- 
ble error  of  observation.  Moreover,  the  error  is  wholly  elimi- 
nated when  the  star  ia  observed  on  all  the  threads,  or  on  an  equal 
number  on  each  side  of  the  middle  thread. 

If,  for  any  special  purpose,  it  becomes  necessai-y  to  correct  an 
observation  on  an  extreme  thread  for  refraction,  we  can  take,  aa 
a  very  accurate  foi-nmla, 

r  =  i  see  S(l-\-  k  sin  1") 

k  being  found  by  Bessel'^  Refraction  Table  (Table  II.),  and,  for 
a  near  appi-oximation. 


159.  For  a  fixed  instrument,  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  porma- 
iient  meridian  mark  by  which  the  azimuth  of  the  telescope  may 
be  frequently  veriiied.  A  triangular  aperture  {for  example)  in  a 
metallic  plate  mounted  upon  a  firm  pier,  with  a  sky  background, 
makes  a  good  day  mark,  the  thread  of  the  telescope  being  brought 
into  coincidence  with  it  by  bisecting  the  vertical  angle  of  the 
triangle.  If  the  mark  is  sufficiently  near,  a  light  may  be  placed 
behind  it  for  night  observations.  A  simple  mark  like  this,  how. 
ever,  must  be  so  remote  as  to  be  distinctly  defined  in  the  tele- 
scope witliout  a  change  of  the  stellar  focus,  and  even  for  inati'u- 
inents  of  moderate  power  this  requires  a  distance  of  upwards 
of  a  mile. 

It  is  found,  however,  that  the  apparent  direction  of  these 
distant  marks  is  often  subject  to  changes  from  the  anomalous 
lateral  refractions  which  take  place  in  the  lower  strata  of  the 
atmosphere,  produced  chiefly  by  variations  of  temperature.  If 
a  sheet  of  water  intervenes,  the  mark  is  found  to  be  especially 
unsteady.  It  was  to  remedy  this  difficulty  that  Eittebhouse 
first  proposed  the  plan  of  placing  the  mark  comparatively  near 
to  the  instrument,  but  in  the  focus  of  a  lens  which  receives 
the  divergent  rays  from  the  mark  and  transmits  them  to  the 
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telescope  in  parallel  lines;  a  saggcstion  which  has  resulted  in 
various  important  improvements  in  the  methods  of  investigat- 
ing instrumental  eiTora,  such  aa  the  eoUimating  telescopes,  the 
mercurj  collimator,  &e.,  which  have  already  been  fully  treated 
of  in  the  preceding  pagea.  The  apparent  direction  of  the  mark 
will  be  that  of  the  line  joining  the  optical  centre  of  the  lens 
and  the  mark.  At  Pulkowa,  the  lena  for  this  purpose  is  placed 
on  a  pier  within  the  transit  room,  and  has  the  extraordinary 
focal  length  of  about  556  feet,*  which  is,  tlierefore,  the  distance 
of  the  mark  from  the  pier.  The  mark  consists  of  a  circular 
aperture  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  in  a  metallic  plate,  presenting 
in  the  telescope  a  planetary  disc  of  only  2"  in  diameter,  which 
can  be  bisected  by  the  thread  of  the  telescope  with  the  greatest 
precision.  The  merit  of  such  a  mark  depends  on  the  stability 
of  the  two  points,  the  mark  and  the  lens,  which  determine  the 
direction  of  ita  optical  line.  These  points,  mounted  as  they  are 
upon  solid  stone  piers,  are  not  liable  to  gi-eater  relative  changes 
than  the  piers  of  the  telescope  itself,  and  therefore  the  changes 
of  direction  of  their  optical  line  will  be  less  than  those  of  the 
telescope  in  the  proportion  of  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  to  the 
length  of  the  rotation  axis  of  the  telescope,  which  iu  thia  case 
was  as  556  feet  to  3.61  feet,  or  as  154 : 1.  Now,  according  to 
8TRDVE,t  the  diurnal  changes  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  a 
well  mounted  transit  instrument  are  seldom  more  than  one  or 
two  seconds  of  are ;  but  j^  of  a  second  of  are  is  a  quantity  abso- 
lutely imperceptible  even  in  the  beat  transit  telescopes.  Two 
marks  of  the  same  kind  were  used  by  Strove,  one  north  and 
the  other  south  of  the  telescope,  and  they  aervcd  not  only  aa 
meridian  marks,  but  as  collimators  according  to  the  method  of 
Art.  145. 

In  the  same  manner,  one  of  the  collimators  of  the  Greenwich 
transit  circle  is  used  aa  a  meridian  mark,  although  it  is  within 
the  transit  room.  In  this  case,  the  advantage  gained  is  com- 
paratively small. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  mark  be  precisely  in  the  meridian 
of  the  instrument.  It  is  sufficient  if  it  is  ao  near  to  it  that  its 
deviation,  in  azimuth  can  be  measured  with  the  telescope  micro- 
meter. Let  A  be  its  azimuth  west  of  north.  Direct  the  telescope 
to  it,  and  measure  its  distance  m  from  the  middle  thread,  giving 

*  DescHption  de  I'Obsermlom  tie  Poidiooa,  p.  126.  t  Ibid,  p,  1E8, 
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the  measure  the  positive  sign  when  the  mark,  as  seen  in  the 
field,  is  to  the  apparent  west  of  the  thread ;  then,  a  being  the 
azimuth  constant  of  the  telescope  determined  by  stars,  and  c  the 
coUimation  constant,  we  have 

A=a~ra-c  (125) 

So  long  as  the  values  of  A  thus  found  appear  to  vary  only  within 
the  limits  of  the  probable  errors  of  observation,  their  mean  is  to 
be  taken  as  expressing  the  constant  position  of  the  mark,  and 
during  this  period  the  azimuths  of  the  transit  instrument  will  he 
found  at  any  time  by  the  formula 

a=A+m+c 

If  the  instrument  is  reversed  and  the  micrometer  distance  of 
the  mark  west  of  the  middle  thread  is  now  m',  we  have 

which,  combined  with  the  former  equation,  gives 

which  last  equation  gives  c  with  its  proper  sign  for  the  first  posi- 
tion of  the  insti'ument. 

PERSONAL   EQUATION. 

160.  It  is  often  found  that  two  observers,  both  of  acknowledged 
skill,  will  differ  in  the  time  of  transit  of  a  star  observed  hy  "  eye 
and  ear,"  by  a  quantity  which  is  nearly  the  same  for  all  stars. 
Such  a  constant  difference  does  not  necessarily  prove  a  want  of 
sldtl  in  subdividing  the  second  according  to  the  method  of  Art. 
121,  hut  may  proceed  from  a  discordance  between  the  eye  and 
the  ear,  which  affects  the  judgment  as  to  the  point  of  the  field  to 
which  the  clock  beats  are  to  be  referred.  Thus,  if 
a  and  b,  Fig.  44,  are  the  true  positions  of  a  star  at 
two  successive  heats  of  the  clock,  we  may  suppose 
the  observer  to  allow  a  certain  interval  of  time  to  p 
elapse  after  each  beat  before  be  associates  it  with  the 
star's  position  {possibly  in  some  cases  he  may  antici- 
pate the  heat) :  bo  that  he  refers  the  beats  to  two  different  points 
a'  and  b',  whose  distance  from  each  other  is,  however,  the  same 
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as  that  of  a  and  b.  The  ratio  in  which  the  distance  a'b'  is  divided 
he  may  still  estimate  correctly. 

The  distance  behveeu  a  and  a'  may  be  called  the  absolute  per- 
sonal equation  of  the  observer,  and,  if  it  could  be  detennined, 
might  be  applied  aa  a  correction  to  all  his  obaervatione.  But,  so 
long  aa  hia  obaei-vationa  are  not  combined  with  tliose  of  another 
observer,  the  existence  of  such  an  error  cannot  be  diacovered; 
nor  is  it  then  of  any  consequence.  For  the  proeeaa  of  deter- 
mining the  right  ascension  of  an  unknown  atar  eonaista  essen- 
tially in  applying  to  the  right  ascension  of  a  known  atar  the 
difference  of  the  clock  times  of  the  transit  of  the  two  etara  (cor- 
rected for  instrumental  errore  and  rate),  and  this  difference  will 
evidently  be  the  same  as  if  the  observer  had  no  personal  equation. 

In  order  to  combine  the  observationa  of  two  individuals — for 
example,  to  deduce  the  right  ascension  of  an  unknown  star 
whose  transit  is  obsei-ved  by  A,  from  the  time  of  transit  of  a 
known  star  observed  by  B — it  is  neceaaary  to  know  the  difference 
of  their  absolute  equations, — i.e.  their  relative  personal  equation. 
Thus,  if  the  times  observed  by  A  are  later  than  those  observed 
by  B  by  the  quantity  E,  then  B's  observations  may  be  reduced 
to  A's  (that  is,  to  what  they  would  have  been  if  observed  by  A) 
by  increasing  them  all  by  S. 

The  relative  personal  equation  may  be  found  by  the  following 
methods : 

First  Method. — Let  one  observer  note  a  star's  transit  over  the 
first  three  or  four  threads,  and  the  other  obaei'ver  its  transit 
over  the  remaining  tlireada.  Eeduce  the  obsei-vations  of  each 
to  the  middle  tbread  (or  to  any  assumed  thread)  by  applying  the 
known  equatorial  intervals  multiplied  by  see  S.  The  difference 
between  the  mean  resalts  for  the  two  observers  wiU  be  a  value 
of  their  required  personal  equation.  The  mean  of  the  values 
found  from  twenty  or  thirty  (or.more)  such  observations  will  be 
adopted,  provided  the  probable  error  of  such  a  determination  (as 
found  from  the  discrepancies  of  the  individual  results)  is  not 
greater  than  the  equation  itself;  in  which  case  the  difference 
between  them  should,  of  course,  be  regarded  as  accidental,  and 
the  use  of  a  constant  equation  would  introduce  error  instead  of 
elirriinating  it.  This  remark  may  be  necessary  to  guard  inexjie- 
rienced  observers  against  an  incautious  adoption  of  an  equation 
derived  from  insufficient  data.  We  may  also  remark  here  that 
constant  personal  equations  are  more  apt  to  exist  between  ti-ained 
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observers  than  between  inexperienced  ones,  the  former  having 
by  practice  acquired  a  fixed  habit  of  observation. 

Second  Method. — The  preceding  metliod  is  liable  t-o  the  objectioTi 
that  aa  the  second  observer  takes  the  place  of  the  first  in  a  some- 
what hurried  manner,  his  usual  habit  of  observation  may  be 
disturbed.  To  obviate  this,  let  each  observer  independently 
determine  the  clock  correction  by  fundamental  stars ;  then  the 
difference  of  these  corrections,  both  reduced  for  clock  rate  to  the 
same  epoch,  will  be  the  personal  equation.  The  equation  thus 
found  involves  the  errors  of  the  stars'  places  and  of  the  clock 
rate.  The  first  will  be  inconsiderable  if  only  fundamental  stars 
are  used,  but  may  be  entirely  eliminated  by  the  observers'  ex- 
changing stai-s  on  a  following  day  and  taking  the  mean  of  the 
two  results.  The  effect  of  error  in  the  rate  will  be  insensible  if 
tlie  stai's  are  so  distributed  that  the  means  of  the  right  ascensions 
of  the  stars  of  the  two  groups  employed  by  the  two  observers 
are  nearly  equal. 

Third  Method. — An  equatorial  telescope  is  sometimes  used  for 
the  purpose,  aa  follows.  Two  ti-ansit  threads  of  the  micrometer 
are  adjusted  in  the  direction  of  a  declination  circle,  and  the  tele- 
scope is  directed  towards  a  point  in  advance  of  any  star  not  far 
from  the  meridian,  and  clamped.  The  observer  A  notes  the 
transit  of  the  star  over  the  first  thread,  and  the  obsei'ver  B  the 
transit  over  the  second  thread.  The  telescope  is  then  moved 
forward  again  in  advance  of  the  star,  and  clamped.  The  ob- 
server B  now  notes  the  transit  over  the  first  thread,  and  A  the 
transit  over  the  second  thread.  This  ^ves  one  determination 
of  their  personal  equation;  for,  putting  ^^=the  reduction  of 
B's  obsei-vation  to  A's,  and  /=  the  interval  of  the  thi-eads  for 
the  observed  star,  J!f  and  M'  the  observed  intervale,  we  have 

ilf^Z  +  E  M'^I  —  E 

whence 

.^      31—  M' 


Tins  process  being  repeated  a  number  of  times,  Mw'iW  be  the 
mean  of  all  the  intervals  when  A  begins,  and  M'  the  mean  of 
those  when  B  begins. 

This  method  is  also  open  to  the  objection  that  the  observers 
succeed  each  other  so  rapidly  that  their  usual  habit  of  deliberate 
observation  is  likely  to  be  disturbed.     Moreover,  if  their  per- 
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BOnal  e^^uatioa  is  required  to  reduce  their  observations  made 
with  a  transit  instrument,  it  should  be  determined  with  this  in- 
strument ;  for  it  is  possible  that  the  equation  may  not  be  the 
same  with  instruments  of  different  powers. 

The  same  clock,  also,  should  be  used  in  determining  the  per- 
sonal equation  that  is  used  in  the  observations,  for  it  is  very- 
probable  that  the  peculiarity  of  the  eloek-beat  affects  the  equa- 
tion.* 

It  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  American  {the  eleetro-chro- 
nographic)  method  of  recording  transits  that  the  personal  equa- 
tion is  very  much  reduced  :  still  it  is  not  wholly  destroyed.  The 
same  methods  may  be  employed  to  determine  its  amount  as 
when  the  observations  are  made  by  eye  and  ear. 

It  may  also  be  retnai'ked  that  not  only  should  the  same  tele- 
scope and  the  same  clock  be  employed  in  determining  the  per- 
sonal equation,  as  in  the  observations  to  which  it  is  to  be 
applied,  but  also  the  obseiTer's  general  physical  condition  should 
be  as  nearly  aa  possible  the  same.  Even  the  posture  of  the  body 
has  been  found  to  have  some  effect  upon  the  observers  estimate 
of  the  time  of  transit ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
personal  equation  will  fluctuate  more  or  less  with  the  observer's 
health,  or  the  condition  of  his  nervous  system. 

That  the  personal  equation  depends  upon  no  organic  defect 
of  either  the  eye  or  the  ear,  but  upon  an  acquired  habit  of  ob- 
sei-vation,  seems  to  follow  from  the  fact  that  it  is  usually  greatest 
in  the  case  of  the  most  practised  observera.  In  1814  there  was 
no  personal  equation  between  those  eminently  skilful  astrono- 
mers Bb3Sbl  and  Struve  ;  but  in  1821  they  differed  by  0".8, 
and  in  1823  by  a  whole  second;  a  progressive  increase  indicat- 
ing the  gradual  formation  of  certain  fixed  habits  of  observation. 
So  far  from  invalidating  the  results  of  either  observer,  this  fact 
would  indicate  that  their  absolute  personal  equations  were  in  all 
probability  very  constant  for  moderate  intervals  of  time,  and 
therefore  had  no  appreciable  effect  upon  their  results  so  long  as 
these  results  did  not  depend  upon  a  combination  of  their  obser- 
vations with  those  of  otlier  observers, 

*  BessEL  found  that  with  a  chronometer  beating  half  seconds  he  observed  transits 
0'.49  later  thau  with  a  eIoeIc  beating  whole  seconds. 
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161.  Prof,  Pbiecb  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  expe- 
rienced observera  often  acquire  a  fixed  erroneous  habit  of  esti- 
mating particular  fractions  of  the  second.  Thus,  when  a  star  is 
really  at  0'.3  from  a  thread,  one  observer  may  have  a  habit  of 
calling  it  0".4,  while  another  may  incline  rather  to  0",2 ;  or,  again, 
when  the  fraction  is  less  tlian0.1,one  invariably  takes  0.1,  while  the 
other  as  invariably  neglects  it  and  puts  0.0.  Thus  each  obserrer 
is  conceived  to  have  his  own  personal  scale  for  the  division  of  the 
second.  ' 

111  a  vei-y  large  number  of  individual  transits  over  threads  by 
the  same  observer,  tliere  is,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  proba^ 
bilities,  the  same  chance  for  the  occurrence  of  each  of  the  deci- 
mals .0,  ,1,  ,2,  &c.,  if  the  observations  are  pei-feclli/  made,  or  if  the 
errors  of  the  observers  are  purely  accidental ;  otherwise,  one  or  more 
of  these  decimals  will  occur  more  frequently  than  the  rest. 
Hence,  by  simply  counting  the  number  of  times  each  decimal 
occurs  in  a  very  large  number  of  observations  by  the  same 
observer,  the  peraonal  scale  of  this  observer  may  be  detennined. 

It  is  easily  shown  that  the  effect  of  an  erroneous  personal 
scale  is  to  increase  or  diminish  the  mean  result  of  a  large 
number  of  observations  by  a  constant  quantity.  For  example, 
suppose  that  in  1000  observations  of  a  certain  observer  the  frac- 
tion 0.3  appears  but  20  times,  while  0.4  appeara  180  times,  and 
that  each  of  the  other  fractions  appears  100  times.  Then,  since 
each  fraction  should  appear  100  times,  the  mean  of  any  large 
number  of  observations  by  this  observer  will  probably  bo  too 
great  by  the  quantity 

(0.4  X  180  4-  0.3  X  20)  -  (0.4  X  100  +  0.3  X  100)  _  „  .^g 
1000 

The  effect,  therefore,  being  constant,  will  be  eorabined  with 
the  personal  equation  determined  from  a  large  number  of  obser- 
vations, and  may  be  regarded  as  always  forming  a  part  of  it. 
Hence  it  follows  that  the  application  of  the  personal  equation, 
which  involves  the  errors  of  the  personal  scale,  does  not  neces- 
sarily eliminate  the  observer's  constant  error  from  eaeh  observa- 
tion, but  that  it  probably  does  eliminate  it  from  the  mean  of  a 
large  number  of  observations. 
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PROBABLE    ERROR    OP   A    TRANSIT   OBSERVATION. 

162.  That  part  of  the  error  in  the  observed  time  of  transit  of 
a  star  which  is  independent  of  the  personal  equation  and  other 
constant  erroi-s,  and  is  irregular  or  aeeidentat,  may  be  distin- 
guished as  the  probable  error;  and  it  will  be  the  only  error  of 
observation  which  will  affect  the  final  result,  if  the  observations 
of  two  observers  are  not  combined.  It  may  be  determined  for 
each  observer  by  comparing  the  several  values  of  the  thread 
intervals  given  by  his  observations.     Let 

J=  tlio  observed  intoiTal  of  two  thrciids  whose  equatorial 
interval  is  i; 

then,  since  we  should  have  i  ^^I  cos  H,  each  observation  famishes 
a  value  of  i;  and  from  a  great  number  of  values  the  probable 
error  r  of  each  single  determination  is  deduced  by  the  formula* 

r  =^  0.6745  \  ^^- 


in  which  the  values  of  v  are  the  residuals  found  by  subtracting 
the  known  value  of  i  from  each  value  found  from  observation, 
and  m  is  the  number  of  observations. 
Now  put 

e  T^^  the  probable  error  of  tho  observed  time  of  transit  of  an 
equatorial  star  over  a  thread; 

then,  since  the  timo  of  transit  over  each  thread  is  affected  by 
this  error,  we  have 


e  =  0.6745  J     '^'"'^ 

\2(m-l) 

Example. — From  the  transit  observations  made  by  Mr.  Ellis 
at  the  Greenwich  Observatory  in  1843,  the  observed  intervals 
between  the  successive  threads  (i.e.  from  Ist  to  2d,  from  2d  to  3d, 
&c.)  were  found  as  in  the  following  table;  the  true  eqiiatonal 
intei'vals  being  those  given  in  the  fourth  column.   Tlie  difference 

*  Appendi.-;.  Art.  17 
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between  the  computed   and   the  true  equatorial  interval  (;;)  i 
given  in  the  fifth  column,  and  the  last  column  gives  v^. 


1843. 

Observed 

/ 

Computed       Tr 

.e 

• 

«' 

March  8. 

!?>'.% 

12'.79      12' 

89 

-( 

MO 

O.OIOU 

y'  Tauri 

13.8 

70 

7G 

+ 

.03 

9 

^  =  +  22°  27' 

14.0 

93 

87 

+ 

.06 

36 

14.0 

03 

91 

+ 

.02 

4 

13.7 

66 

88 

— 

.22 

484 

13,6 

57 

86 

- 

.29 

841 

13.8 

85 

89 

_ 

.04 

16 

(  Tmri 

13.8 

85 

76 

+ 

.09 

81 

a  =  +  21"  21' 

13.9 

94 

87 

+ 

.07 

49 

13.9 

94 

91 

+ 

.03 

9 

13:8 

85 

88 

— 

.03 

9 

13.7 

76 

86 

~ 

.10 

100 

13.7 

05 

89 

— 

.24 

576 

/(  G-eminoT. 

14.0 

93 

76 

+ 

.17 

289 

S  =  -\-22°  35' 

14.0 

93 

87 

+ 

.06 

36 

14.0 

93 

91 

+ 

.02 

4 

13.9 

84 

88 

— 

.04 

16 

13.8 

74 

80 

- 

.12 

144 

m  =  18. 

S 

(»') 

=  0.2803 

Hence  we  iind,  by  the  above  formula, 
e  =  0'.06 

Taking  a  much  greater  number  of  the  observationa  made  by 
Mr.  Ellis  of  sRira  from  the  3d  to  the  5th  magnitude,  I  found 
e  ^  0'.056,  which  is  probably  smaller  than  will  be  found  for 
most  observers.  In  the  case  of  another  well  trained  observer,  I 
found  £  =  0".O8. 

In  the  same  manner,  from  a  lai-ge  number  of  Mr,  Ellis's  ob- 
servations of  the  moon  I  found  his  probable  error  in  observing 
the  transit  of  the  first  limb  over  a  single  thread  to  be  0',074,  and 
for  the  second  limb  O'.OTl.  In  the  case  of  another  observer,  I 
found  for  the  first  limb  0'.078,  and  for  the  second  iimb  0".094. 
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If  we  assume,  then,  that  for  moderately  skilful  observers 
s  =  0'.08  for  a  star,  the  probable  error  of  the  mean  of  the  ob- 
servations over  seven  threads  will  be  0'.08  h-  v^7,  or  only  O'.OSO, 
the  star  being  in  the  equator.  For  the  declination  §  the  pro- 
bable error  will  be  CK-OS  sec  3. 

The  probable  error  thus  found  is  the  accidental  error,  com- 
posed of  the  error  of  the  observer  in  estimating  the  fractions  of 
a  second  (including  the  errors  of  his  personal  scale),  and  of  the 
error  arising  from  unsteadiness  of  the  star;  but  it  must  not  be 
taken  as  the  measure  of  the  degree  of  precision  in  the  deduced 
right  ascension  or  time* 

163,  The  error  of  the  right  ascension  derived  from  a  single 
complete  transit  is  composed  of  the  following  errors  : 

lat.  The  undetermined  instrnmental  errors,  depending  upon  the 
errors  in  the  determination  of  the  constants  a,  6,  and  c; 

2d.   The  errors  of  the  assumed  clock  correction  and  rate; 

3d.    The  error  arising  from  irregularity  of  the  clock; 

4th,  The  error  in  the  observer's  persona!  equation,  arising  from 
an  imperfect  determination  of  the  equation,  or  from  floctua- 
tioiiB  in  its  value,  depending  on  the  obsei'ver's  physical  and 
mental  condition ; 

5th.  The  accidental  error  of  observation,  composed  of  the  ob- 
server's error  in  estimating  the  fractions  of  a  second,  and  of 
errors  arising  from  unsteadiness  of  the  star; 

6th,  The  error  arising  from  an  atmospheric  displacement  of  the 
star,  which  may  possibly  be  constant  during  the  transit  over 
the  field  of  the  toiescopo,  and  may  be  called  the  culmination 


We  may  form  an  estimate  of  the  total  effect  of  all  these 
sources  of  error  by  examining  the  several  values  of  the  right 
ascension  of  a  fundamental  star  deduced  from  different  culmi- 
nations, and  reduced  for  precession  and  nutation  to  a  common 
epoch.  Thus,  there  were  found  from  the  different  obsei-vations 
of  the  transit  of  a  Arietis,  in  the  year  1852  at  the  G-reenwich  Ob- 
servatory; the  following  values  of  its  mean  right  ascension  on 
Jan.  1, 1852.   Putting  a  =  1*  58*"  50=  +  x,  the  values  of  x  were — 

«  In  this  connection  See  the  rDm^rks  of  Be^sei  in  tliij  BctIIti  Jalirbueli  for  1R23, 
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.40  .35  .32  SI 

The  mean  is  a::^  0".40;  and  from  the  differences  between  this 
mean  and  the  several  values  of  x  we  deduce  r  =  O.OST  as  the 
probable  error  of  a  single  determination  of  the  right  ascension 
of  this  star.  In  the  same  manner,  X  find  from  the  observations 
of;-  Geii  during  the  same  year  r  =  0*,063,  and  {or  aUrsce  Majoris 
r  =  O'.iai.  If  these  be  multiplied  by  the  respective  values  of 
cos  5,  we  have  0'-053,  0".063,  0^063,  the  mean  of  which,  or  l>.06, 
expresses  neai-Jy  the  probable  error  of  a  single  determination  of 
an  equatorial  star  with  the  transit  circle  of  the  Greenwich  Ob- 
sei-vatory  in  1852.  A  larger  number  of  stars  should  be  ex- 
amined to  determine  this  error  with  certainly ;  but  the  above 
will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  mode  of  proceeding.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten,  however,  that  this  instrument  is  never  reversed, 
and  all  its  results  may  be  affected  by  small  constant  errors 
peculiar  to  the  several  stars. 

If  we  denote  the  probable  en-or  of  observation,  or  the  5th  of 
the  above  enumerated  errors,  by  e,  and  the  combined  effect  of 
all  the  rest  by  s^,  we  have 

whence,  talcing  r  =  O'.OS,  and  s  =  0".03,  as  above  found,  we 
deduce  Ej  =  0".O52:  so  that  if  e  were  reduced  to  zero— that  is, 
if  the  observations  were  made  perfectly — the  right  ascension 
determined  by  a  single  transit  would  be  improved  by  only  C.Ol. 
Hence  it  follows  that  an  increase  of  the  number  of  threads  for  the 
purpose  of  redadng  the  error  of  observation,  would  be  attended  by  no 


Bessbl  thought  five  threads  sufficient. 

164.  "We  see  from  these  principles  that  the  weight  of  an  ob- 
served ti-ansit  is  not  to  be  assumed  to  vai-y  as  the  number  of 
threads,  as  it  would  do  were  there  no  culmination  error  or  un- 
kiiown  .instrumental  errors.  For  practical  purposes  it  will  be 
euffieient  to  regard  the  probable  error  of  a  transit  as  composed 
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only  of  the  error  of  olisei-vation  and  the  culmmation  error.  The 
latter  will  theii  be  the  quantity  denoted  above  by  £^■,  and,  if  we 
now  put 

e  ^=  the  pi-obable  error  of  a  transit  over  a  single  thread, 

w=  the  number  of  threads  observed, 

r  —  the  probable  error  of  the  observed  right  aecension, 

we  shall  have 


If  then  we  also  put 

E  =  tlio  probablo  error  of  an  observation  whose  weight  is 

p  =  the  weight  of  the  given  observation, 
Sve  ahali  have,  according  to  the  theory  of  least  squares, 


^I'  +  iT 
The  unit  of  weight  is  arbitrary,  and  hence  E  also  is  arbitrary. 
If  iVis  the  total  number  of  threads  in  the  reticule,  and  a  complete 
observation  on  them  all  is  to  have  the  weight  unity,  we  shall 
have 


twid  the  formula  will  become 

''  +  fr 
P  = ^  (128) 

If  wo  substitute  the  values  e,  ^  0.052,  e  =  0.09,  which  are  suffi- 
ciently accurate  for  an  approximate  estimation  of  the  weights  of 
observations,  we  shall  find,  very  nearly,* 

«  See  also  Vol.  I.  Art.  230.  wl.eiu  a  slightly  different  formula  ie  obtained. 
HoaocB,  Google 
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This  will  be  a  very  convenient  formula  in  practice  in  cases 
where  there  is  no  reason  to  depart  from  the  above  assumed  values 
of  e,  and  e.  The  observer  who  has  determined  these  quantities 
for  himaelf  will,  of  course,  employ  (128)  directly. 

It  may  be  useful  to  illustrate,  by  the  aid  of  this  formula,  the 
proposition  announced  at  tlie  end  of  the  preceding  article.  If 
iV  =  7  and  j?=  0'.062,  the  weights  and  probable  errors  of  obser- 
vations on  one  or  more  threads  will  be  as  below; 


• 

? 

1 

0.36 

0M04 

2 

0.57 

0.082 

3 

0.71 

0.073 

4 

0.82 

0.069 

5 

0.90 

0.065 

6 

0.95 

0.063 

7 

1.00 

0.062 

25 

1.26 

0.065 

oo 

1.43 

0.053 

"We  see  that  the  advantage  of  seven  threads  over  five  is  almost 
insignificant,  and  Bessel's  opinion  is  confirmed. 


165.  The  probable  error  of  a  single  transit  of  a  star  recorded 
by  the  electro-chronograph  does  not  appear  to  be  much  less 
than  that  of  one  observed  by  eye  and  ear  by  experienced  ob- 
servers;* but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  takes  but  a  short 
time  to  acquire  the  requisite  skill  in  the  use  of  the  chronograph, 
while  the  small  probable  errors  by  eye  and  ear  above  adduced 
are  evidences  of  long  training.  The  personal  equation,  however, 
is  much  leas  in  the  use  of  the  chronograph,  and  probably 
more  constant.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  total  error  of  a  determination  of  right  ascension,  as  above 
found,  is  the  result  of  valuations  in  the  observer's  personal  equa- 
tion; and,  if  so,  the  substitution  of  the  chronograph  for  eye  and 
ear  will  carry  these  determinations  to  a  still  more  remarkable 
dcgi'ee  of  accuracy. 


«  Sec  Dr.  B,  A,  Gould's  Report  m  the  U.  8.  Coast  Survoj  Report  for  18S7,  p.  8 
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APPLICrtTION  OF  THE  METHOD  OB  LEAST  SQUARES  TO  THE  DETER- 
MINATION OP  THE  TIME  WITH  A  PORTABLE  TRANSIT  INSTRUMENT 
IH   THE    MERIDIAN. 

166.  Ill  the  use  of  the  portable  trausit  inatrument  in  the  field, 
it  is  not  always  possible  to  mount  it  so  firmly  that  its  azimuth 
and  level  can  be  absolutely  relied  upon  as  constant  for  a  whole 
day.  Frequently  it  is  necessary  to  take  all  the  observations  at 
a  given  place  within  a  few  hours.  We  must  then  obsei-ve  such 
stara  as  are  available  at  the  time,  and  so  conduct  the  obsen'^ations 
and  their  reduction  as  to  obtain  the  most  probable  result. 

First,  as  to  the  observations. — The  instrument  having  been 
brought  very  near  to  the  mendian  (see  Art.  125),  a  number  of 
stars  must  be  observed  in  both  positions  of  the  rotation  axis, 
and,  in  general,  about  tlie  same  number  of  stars  in  each  position. 
Among  these  must  be  included  at  least  one  circumpolar  star, 
and,  if  possible,  two  or  three,  one  or  more  being  below  the  pole. 
The  level  should  be  obeeiwed  at  tlie  beginning  and  end  of  the 
series,  and  before  and  after  each  reversal  of  the  axis. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  computation. — We  assume  that  the  thread 
intervals  have  been  well  determined,  as  also  the  value  of  a 
division  of  the  level.  If  they  have  not  been  found  before  the 
obsei-vatious,  they  must,  of  course,  be  determined  subsequently, 
only  observing  tliat  no  change  of  the  instrument  has  occurred 
which  might  change  the  value  of  the  thread  intervals.  The 
mean  of  all  the  level  determinations  should  be  adopted  as 
the  constant  value  of  b  for  all  the  observations,  unless  the  dif- 
ferences of  the  several  values  are  greater  tlian  the  probable 
errors  of  observations  made  with  the  particular  spirit-level  used, 
in  which  case  it  will  be  better  to  intei-polate  a  value  of  b  for 
each  star  from  the  actually  observed  values.  The  chronometer 
time  T  of  transit  over  the  middle  thread  or  the  mean  thread 
being  found  for  each  star  by  employing  the  thread  intervals  when 
necessary,  we  shall  suppose  that  obsei-vation  has  furnished  only 
yand  b  for  each  star.  The  rate  STof  the  cln-onometer  is  also 
supposed  to  be  approximately  laiown.  The  constants  a  and  c, 
and  the  eloclc  correction  a  T,  are  then  to  be  found  by  a  proper 
combination  of  the  observations.  Let  us  put  in  formula  (87),  for 
each  star, 

A  =  the  azimuth  factor  =  sin  (y  —  i^)  sec  d, 
B  =^  the  level  fa,ctor  ^=  cos(p  —  d)  sec  S, 
C  ^^  the  coUimation  factor  =^  sec  3; 
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also,  let  each  observation  be  reduced  to  some  assumed  tiiTie  T^, 
and  put 

^T^^  the  chronometer  con-ection  at  the  time  T^, 
whence 

aT  =3  aTj,-!-  ST(T—  T„) 
Let 

>?  ^rr.  an  assumed  approximate  value  of  A  2*^ 
Ai*  :^  the  required  oorrcution  of  i? 
so  that 

then  the  formula  (82)  becomes 

a=  r+tf-|-Ai'  +  &T(T~-  T„)  +  ^ffl  +  Bb  +  Cc 

in  which  eveiy  thing  is  known  except  the  small  quantities  av:?,  a, 
and  c.     If  we  now  put* 

t=:T-j-  SJ^T  —  TJ-i-  Bb 

then,  since  a  —  I  and  j?  are  each  nearly  equal  to  the  clock  cor- 
rection, w;  is  a  small  residual,  and  the  equation  is 

Aa  +  Ca  -}-  A.?  +  w  =  Q  (130) 

Bach  star  gives  an  equation  of  condition  of  tliis  form,  and  from 
all  these  equations  the  most  probable  values  of  a,  c,  and  A(?  will 
be  found  by  the  method  of  least  squares.  The  sign  of  the  term 
O  will  be  changed  when  the  axis  of  the  instrument  is  reversed. 

If  the  observations  are  extended  over  a  number  of  hours,  it 
will  not  always  be  safe  to  assume  that  the  azimuth  a  has  been 
constant  during  the  whole  time.  "We  may  then  divide  the  obser- 
vations into  two  gi'oups,  in  one  of  which  the  azunuth  will  be 
denoted  by  a  and  in  the  other  by  a'.  The  normal  equations, 
formed  by  combining  all  the  equations  in  the  usual  manner,  will 
then  involve  the  four  unknown  quantities  a,  a',  c,  and  a^. 

To  determine  the  mean  error  of  the  resulting  value  of  A(?,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  when  a  and  c  have  been  eliminated  by 

*  For  grantee  pcecieion  (not  always  required  in  the  use  of  A  portable  instrument), 
wc  may  allow  for  the  diurnal  abeiratjon.  Since  a  requires  tlie  oorrention  +  COBl 
coF  ^  aee  (!,  we  Iiave  merely  to  take 

t-^T-\~  6T{T—T^)  -I-  M  —  O'.Oaloos^seoiI 
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eueeessive  eubatitution,  taking  care  to  introduce  no  new  factor 
into  tlie  equations,  the  coefficient  of  &(?  in  the  resulting  final 
equation  will  be  the  weighty  of  the  value  of  a(?  thus  determined.* 
Then,  substituting  the  values  of  a,  c,  and  a(?  in  the  equations  of 
condition,  and  denoting  the  residual  in  each  by  v,  we  have  the 
mean  error  of  a  single  obsei'vation  by  the  formula 

\?«— /I 

in  which  \yv]  =  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  residuals,  m  =  the 
number  of  observations,  and  .  n  —  the  number  of  unknown 
quantities. 

The  mean  error  of  a;?  and  Ay,  will  be 


"     Vp 

and  if  we  wish  the  ■probable  errors,  wc  multiply  the  mean  errors 
by  0.6745. 

If  any  residuals  are  so  large  as  to  throw  a  doubt  upon  the 
observations,  such  doubtful  observations  may  be  examined  by 
Peircb's  Criterion.-t" 

K  an  observation  consists  of  transits  over  only  a  portion  of  the 
threads,  it  may  be  well  to  give  it  a  diminished  weight,  multiply- 
ing its  equation  of  condition  by  the  square  root  of  the  weight 
found  by  (129). 

If  the  collimation  constant  c  has  been  previously  deteraiined, 
we  have  only  to  include  the  term  Cc  in  the  quantity  t;  thus, 
putting 

(  =^  r  +  !!T{  T~  j;)  -j-  56  +  Gc 

the  equation  for  each  star  will  be 

^a  4-  Afl  +  Ml  =  0  (131) 

and  the  determination  of  a  and  Ai?  from  thcae  equations  is  then 
exceedingly  simple. 

Example. — The  followmg  observations  were  taken  on  tlie 
United  States  Nortli-Western  Boundary  Survey  with  a  portable 

*  See  Appendis,  t  Ssg  AppBiiilii,  Arts.  57-60. 
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transit  instrament  in  the  meridian.  The  stars  were  mostly 
selected  from  the  British  Association  Catalogue,  and  are  con- 
veniently designated  by  their  numbers  in  this  catalogue.  Bnt 
their  apparent  places  have  been  derived  from  the  more  reliable 
authority  the  Greenwich  Twelve  Year  Catalogue.  The  apparent 
place  of  a  Ursm  Majoris  is  derived  from  the  American  Ephemeris. 
Other  stars  from  the  British  Association  Catalogue,  observed 
on  the  same  evening,  have  been  excluded  because  they  are  not 
given  in  the  later  catalogues. 


Camp  Simiahm 

0  — 

857, 

July  27. 

Latitude  43°  0'  N 

.,.e.^.. 

"" 

I 

n 

ni 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

1 

B.A.C.  6390 

W. 

15'.  3 

4S'.6 

12'.8 

iiy.S 

9'.2 

37'.  9 

6'.2 

22'   4° 

40'.  76 

+  0^76 

2 

■'      (5434 

27.2 

15.2 

2.8 

26.8 

50.1 

22  10 

38 

08 

3 

"      6441 

23.8 

47.8 

11.3 

35  !s 

58.6 

46.3 

22  11 

35 

10 

4 

"      6489 

21.3 

46.8 

12.6 

37.8 

2.8 

22  18 

87 

58 

6 

"      6836  -1 

80.8 

38.3 

42.0 

23  13 

41 

63 

E. 

52.8 

48.2 

43!s 

23  13 

40 

49 

-0.70 

7 

"      8282  S.  P 

32.1 

86  .B 

43.2 

19.4 

54.5 

59.9 

6.9 

0  46 

48 

84 

—  0.61 

8 

■  "      8346  S.  P. 

39.7 

7.0 

50.1 

88.6 

16. e 

0.8 

1     5 

60 

04 

—  0.48 

9 

"      7686 

53.1 

40  lo 

18.9 

0.7 

48.6 

35.8 

1  22 

14 

04 

—  0.44 

10 

'■      7778' 

48.8 

8.0 

29  .£ 

19.4 

10.3 

HO.i 

51.2 

1  34 

49 

78 

—  0.42 

"      8647  S.  P. 

26.8 

20.7 

17.5 

11.8 

7.8 

57.0 

1  57 

—  0.38 

12 

aUrs.  Mnj.    S.  P, 

32.7 

19.8 

7.S 

55.0 

42.6 

30  !< 

17.4 

2  19 

55 

06 

—  0.33 

The  threads  are  numbered  from  the  end  of  the  axis  at  which  the 
illuminating  lamp  is  placed,  and  the  seconds  of  the  chronometer 
are  recorded,  not  in  the  order  of  observation,  but  in  the  columns 
appropriated  to  the  several  threads.  The  column  "Mean"  gives 
the  time  of  passage  over  the  mean  of  the  threads,  employing  in 
the  case  of  the  defective  transits  the  following  equatorial  inter- 
vals from  the  mean : 


+  65'. 


+  44'.05     +2K84 


-O'.OS 


-22^00 


-43*.79 


-65'.85 


where  the  signs  are  given  for  Lamp  "West.  The  column  marked 
L  gives  the  position  of  the  lamp  end  of  the  axis.  The  value  of 
one  division  of  the  level  was  0M05.  Only  one  obsei-vation  of 
the  level  was  made  during  the  observations  "  lamp  west."  Two 
obsei-vationa  of  the  level  were  made  during  the  observations 
"  lamp  east,"  one  near  the  beginning,  the  other  near  the  end,  of 
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the  series,  from  which  those  given  in  the  table  are  obtained  by 
interpolation. 

Stars  observed  at  tbeir  lower  culminations  are  marked  S.  P. 
faub  polo). 

The  chronometer  was  sidereal,  and  its  rate  was  losing  O',40 
daily. 

A  first  computation  of  the  observations  having  shown  that  the 
observations  lamp  west  and  iamp  east  give  very  difierent  results, 
the  presumption  is  that  in  reversing  the  axis  the  observer  dis- 
turbed the  instrument,  a  supposition  rendered  still  more  probable 
by  the  change  of  level.  It  will,  therefore,  be  proper  to  compute 
the  observations  upon  the  supposition  of  a.  different  azimuth  for 
the  two  positions  of  the  axis. 

The  apparent  places  of  the  stars  on  the  given  date  were  aa 
follows : 


Star. 

J 

B 

A.  C.  6390 

18*  .^9" 

38'.71 

H-  39°  31' 

"         6434 

18   45 

35  .70 

—  22    55 

«        6441 

18  46 

31.91 

—  22    51 

"        6489 

18   53 

34.36 

-30      5 

"        6836 

19  48 

41.61 

+  69    53 

3232 

9  21 

46.76 

+  70    29 

3346 

9   40 

48.22 

-\-  59    44 

7686 

21   57 

14.44 

+  72    28 

7778 

22      9 

40.07 

+  56    18 

"        S647 

10    32 

9.78 

+  66    30 

a 

Ura.  Maj. 

10    54 

53.21 

+  62    31 

The  observed  times  of  transit  are  to  be  reduced  for  the  chro- 
nometer's rate  to  some  common  epoch,  which  we  shall  here 
assume  to  be  ^0=  0*  by  the  chronometer.  The  assumed  correc- 
tion of  the  chronometer  at  this  time  will  be 


3"  25»  0'. 


The  formation  of  the  equations  of  condition  for  the  first  and 
last  stars  is  as  follows : 
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log  COS  (p  —  c!) 

log  sin  (f  —  5) 

-  S)  sec  5  =  log  £ 

-  S)  HOC  5  ==  log  ^ 

A 
sec  S  =  0 


Observed  mean 
Rate  to  0* 


L.W. 

L.E. 

li.  A.  C.  6300. 

aUraio  Msj.  S.P. 

+  S9=  31' 

117"  29' 

4-    9    29 

-68    29 

0.1127 

nO.3358 

9.9940 

9.5644 

9.2169 

M9.9686 

0.1067 

n9,9002 

9.3296 

O.S044 

+     0.214 

+  2.016 

+     1.296 

-  2.166 

+      0'.08 

+   0".03 

22"    4™40'.76 

2'  19™  55'.06 

—    0.03 

+  0.04 

+    0.10 

+  0.02 

—    0.02 

+  0.03 

22     4    4a  .81 

2    19    55.15 

18   39    38 .n 

22    54    53.21 

—  3    25      2.10 

-3   25      1.94 

-3    25      0. 

-3    25      0. 

+  2.10 

+  1.94 

Denoting  the  azimutli  of  the  instrument  for  L.  W.  by  a,  and 
that  for  Ij.JS.  by  n',  and  changhig  the  sign  of  c  for  i.  _&'.,  the 
equations  of  condition  for  these  two  stam  are,  therefore, 

+  0.214  a  +  1.296  <;  +  &>?  +  2',10  =  0 
+  2.016  a'+  2.166  c  +  Afl  +  1 .94  =:  0 

The  equations  for  the  other  stars  being  found  in  the  same 
manner,  we  have  then ; 


-|-  0.214(1  +  1,296  c  + 
+  1,032(1  +  1.086  c  + 
+  1,031(1  -(-  lM5c  + 
+  1.135(1  +  1.156  c  + 


Afl  +  2^10  = 
afl  +  2  .96  = 
a.?  +  3  ,17  - 
i.»  +3,19  = 


-  0.732  d  +  2.056  c  +  0.707  a.5  +  0  .15  :^  0 
~  0,732  of  —  2.056  c  +  0.707  a*  —  0 .97  =  0 
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7.  +  2.606  a'  +  2.993  c  -f  i.*  +  2  .22  ^  0 

8.  -[-  1-879  rt'+  1.984.:  +  a* -f  1.91  =  0 

9.  —  1.322  a'  —  3.319  c  +  a*  —  0 .58  =  0 
10.  —  0.229  a'  —  1.802  c  +  £i.?  +  0 .58  =  0 
H.  +  2.264  a'  -|-  2.508  c  +  ifl  +  2 .18  =  0 
12.  +  2.016  a'  +  2.166  e  +  a.5  +  1 .94  ^  0 

where  the  5th  and  6th  equatione  have  been  multiplied  by  i/J, 
thus  giving  each  but  one-half  the  weight  of  an  ordinary  obser- 
vation, because  the  star  was  observed  on  but  half  the  threads.* 
The  normal  equations  are 

8.998  a  +  0     +    2.325  e+    2.894  a*  +  10.283  =  0 

0     -f  21.848  a'  +  27.881  c  +    6.697  a9  +  19.569  =  0 

2.325  a  +  27.881  a'  +  51.969  o  +    9.153  a»  +  36.352  =  0 

2.894(14.    6.697  a' +    9.153  c  +  11.000  a*  +  19,090  =  0 

from  which  we  find 

a-=  —  1'.681 
a' ^  —  0.083 
e  =  —  0  .423 
A.?  =  —  0  .891  with  the  weight;)  =  6.775 

This  example  is  instructive  in  sevei-al  respects.  The  instru- 
ment was  reversed  upon  the  starB.A.  0.  68S6  for  the  purpose 
of  deducing  the  value  of  e.  But,  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
azimuth  remained  unchanged  during  the  reversal,  we  find 
c  =  —  0'.267.  The  danger  of  disturbing  the  instrument  in  re- 
versing the  axis  is,  of  course,  greater  with  email  instruments, 
and  always  requires  great  caution.  Again,  the  observer  neglected 
to  observe  the  level  immediately  before  and  after  the  reversal, 
the  values  of  b  given  in  the  ta,ble  being  inferred  from  observa- 
tions taken  at  the  time  of  the  transits  of  N'os.  1,  7,  and  11.  If 
the  level  had  been  obseiwed  more  frequently,  as  it  should  be, 
the  disturbance  of  the  azimuth  might  have  been  suggested  to  the 
observer  himself,  who,  however,  appears  not  to  have  suspected  it. 

But  we  shall  obtain  still  further  instruction  from  this  example 
by  substituting  the  values  of  a,  a',  c,  a(?  in  the  original  equa- 
tions of  condition.  The  residuals  v  will  exhibit  to  us  the  ano- 
malous obsei-vationg.     We  find : 

*  To  proceed  more  accurately,  we  sboolil  bive  eompuled,  by  (129),  the  weights  of 
the  /our  defective  observations,  the  2d,  4th,  5ih,  and  6th.  We  sliouid  have  found 
the  weights  0.95,  0.89,  0.82,  0.71  respectiyely. 
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No 

« 

1 

+  0'.302 

2 

—  0  .125 

3 

+  0  .086 

4 

—  0 .098 

5 

-  0 .120 

6 

—  0 .669 

7 

—  0 .153 

8 

+  0.024 

9 

-f-  0  .043 

10 

+  0 .470 

11 

+  0  :o40 

12 

-  0 ,034 

[to]  =  0.8352 

Hence,  the  number  of  observations  being  denoted  by  tk 
and  tbe  number  of  unknown  quantities  in  our  equatio 
//  =^  4,  we  bave  tlie  mean  error  of  an  observation  of  the  v 
unity, 

.=JJM:  =  0-.323 


^12, 

.  by- 
dgbt 


Tbe  large  residuals  of  Nos.  6  and  10  point  tbem  out  as  probably 
anomalous;  but,  before  rejecting  tbem,  we  will  apply  Peikcb's 
Criterion.  Since  Table  X.  is  adapted  only  to  tbe  cases  of  one 
and  two  unkno'wn  quantities,  we  shall  have  to  employ  Table  S.  A. 
Commencing  with  tbe  hypothesis  of  but  oue  doubtful  observa- 
tion, we  assume  for  a  first  trial  %  =^  1.5. 


^  12,  p  ^ 


] 

t  Appros. 

2d  Approi 

=:  1                                        « 

1,5 

1,78 

Table  X,A.  log  T 

8.5051 

8.5051 

"      log  R 

9,3973 

9,3464 

T 

9.1078 

9.1587 

ogA=^log(Jj^^ 

9.8378 

9.S470 

1  —  A^ 

0.3117 

0.2970 

-1^7(l-;.0 

2.1819 

2.0790 

3-1819 

3.0790 

« 

1.78 

1.7G 
c  =  0".568 
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The  residual  0.669  Bui-passes  the  limit  0'.568,  and  honce  the 
6th  ohservation  is  to  be  rejected.  We  must  then  pass  to  the 
hypothesis  of  two  doubtfii!  obaei'vations,  for  which  we  com- 
mence  by  assuming  x  ^^  1.5,  and  then  with  ji  ^  2  we  find 
X  =  1.49,  xs  =  0".481.  Hence  the  10th  observation  is  mi  to  be 
rejected.  Thus  the  only  observation  to  be  rejected  as  anomalous 
is  the  6th ;  and  our  hypothesis  of  a  disturbed  state  of  the  instru- 
ment produced  by  reversal  is  confirmed. 

If  we  now  form  normal  equations  from  the  remaining  eleven 
equations  of  condition,  we  shall  find  the  values  of  the  unknown 
quantities  to  be 


=  -  l'.C36 

=  —  0  .092 

,=:  —  0  .mi 

=  —  0  .9!)9  \ 

fith  %T 

eight  p  =  5.963 

,nd  these  values  substituted  in  the  equations  of  condition  give 
lie  residuals  and  mean  en-ors  as  follows : 


+  0',276 

0.0762 

-  0 .126 

.0159 

+  0.036 

.0074 

-  0  .089 

.0079 

-  0  .114 

.0130 

-  0 .120 

.0144 

-f  0.010 

.0001 

—  0 .239 

.0571 

+  0  .264 

.0697 

+  0 .051 

.0026 

—  0 .040 

.0016 

-1^  =  7               I 

JV-]  =  0.2659 

The  10th  observation  is  now  well  rcprcsentctl,  and  the  Crite- 
rion does  not  reject  any  of  them. 
The  mean  error  of  a^  is 


and  the  probable  error  0".05. 
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Ileuce  we  have,  finally,  the  chronometer  correction  at  0*, 

A  7;  = .?  +  Afl  =  —  3'  25™  I'.OO  ±  O'.OS 

THE    TRANSIT    INSTRUMENT    IN    ANY    VERTICAL    PLANE. 

167.  The  formuise  (78)  aud  (79)  apply  to  any  position  of  the 
instrument.  When  the  instrumental  constants  m  and  n  are  known, 
or  when  a  and  b  are  given,  from  which  m  and  n  can  be  found  by 
(78),  the  formula  (79)  determines  the  apparent  east  hour  angle 
T  of  the  observed  object  at  the  time  of  its  transit  over  any 
given  thread  whose  distance  from  the  collimation  axis  is  c.  The 
constants  are  found  by  combining  observations  of  stars  near  to 
and  remote  fi-om  the  pole,  as  will  be  illustrated  hereafter, 
"When  the  transits  over  several  threads  have  been  observed, 
each  may  be  separately  reduced  by  the  general'  formulie ;  but  it 
is  iiecessai-y  also  to  have  the  means  of  reducing  them  all  to  a 
common  instant.  I  shall,  therefore,  here  consider  the  most 
general  case  of  an  ohsei-vation  of  the  moon's  limb  on  any  given 
thread,  and  investigate  the  formula  for  reducing  it  to  the  middle 
thread,  or  to  the  collimation  axis  of  the  instrument.  This 
general  formula  will  be  applicable  to  any  other  object  whiclj 
has  a  proper  motion  and  a  sensible  diameter.     Let 

Q  =  the   sidereal    time    of  the   observed    transit   of  the 

moon's  limb  over  the  given  thread, 
i  ^=  the  equatorial  interval  of  the  thread  from  the  middle 
thread, 
a,  S  =the  true  E,A.  and  decl.  of  the  moon's  centre  at  the 

time  0, 
a,',S'=  the  apparent  E.A,  and  declination, 
s  =  the  moon's  geocentric  semidiameter, 
^^  the  moon's  apparent  semidiameter. 

At  the  instant  the  moon's  limb  touches  the  thread  whose  dis- 
tance from  the  middle  thread  is  i,  the  centre  of  the  moon  is  at 
the  distance  i  ±  s'  from  the  middle  thread,  and,  consequently,  at 
the  distance  c-i-  i±  s'  from  the  collimation  axis  of  the  telescope. 
The  apparent  east  hour  angle  of  the  moon's  centre  at  this 
instant  is 

Putting  then  c  +  i  ±  s'  for  c  and  cc'  —  0  for  r  in  (79),  we  have 

ToL.  II.— 14 
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sin  (c  +  i  ±  s")  ^  —  ein  n  sin  5'  —  cos  n  cos  S'  sin  (0  —  a'  -[-  m) 

:=  —  sill  n  sin  3'  —  cos  n  cos  m  cos  i3'  ein  (0  ~  o') 

—  cos  n  sinm  cos3'eoa(© —  a) 

where  the  apparent  declination  and  right  ascension  are  employed, 
since  it  is  the  moon's  apparent  place  which  is  observed.  To  in- 
troduce the  geocentric  quantities,  let 

n=^  the  moon's  equatoHal  horizontal  parallax, 
p,  ip'^:  the  earth's  radius  and  reduced  latitude  of  the  placo 

of  observation, 
A,  J'^  the   moon's  distance  from  the  centre  of  the   earth 

and  the  observer  respectively; 

then,  putting 


we  find  from  Vol.  I.,  equations  (132), 

/  cos  3'  ein  (0  —  a')  =  cos  d  ein  {&  —  a) 

f  cos  S'  COS  (0  —  a)  =  cos  d  COS  (&  ^  a)  ~  p  sin  TT  cos  ^' 

/sin  5'  =  sin  <J  — />  sin  t:  sin  / 

Substituting  those  values,  we  obtain 

/  (c  +  i  ±  s')  sin  1"  =  —  ein  n  sin  S  —  cos  n  cos  5  sin  (0  —  a  +  m) 

4-  p  Bin  ^  sin  /  ein  n -\-  p  sin  ;:  coa  /  cos  n  sin  m 

(132) 

The  right  ascension  and  declination  are,  however,  variable,  and 
we  should  introduce  into  the  formula  their  values  for  some 
assumed  epoch.  Let  this  epoch  be  the  sidereal  time,  0^,  which 
is  the  common  instant  to  which  the  observations  on  the  several 
threads  are  to  be  reduced.     Let 

oji,  i\  =.  the  true  right  ascension  and  declination  at  the  timo 

Aa  :=  the  ineroaee  of  the  right  ascension  in  one  minute 

of  mean  time, 
Ad  ^=  the  increase  of  the  declination  (towards  the  north) 

in  one  minute  of  mean  time. 


and  pnt 
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J=  0J,  —  e  =  the  reqiiircd  reduction, 

'    ™    t-i— «f.i"i-»f^ 

sidereal  time 

^,_      a5     __               ,, 

~  60.164  ~                               ■* 

tiieii,  if  /  is  expressed  in  seconds  of  arc,  we  have 
a=^«.^  —  XI,  5  =  >\  —  J5  ri 

0  —  »  =  e„  —  a„  —  (e„  —  e)  +  (a„  —  o)  =  0„  —  a„  —  (1  —  A)  J 

sin  (0  .-  „  4-  m)  =  Bin  (0,  -  a„  +  m) 

—  (1  —  ;)cos[0„  — oo  +  m  — J(l— -t)/]  2  sill  5/ 

[in  which  (1  —  X)  sin  ^  7  is  put  for  ein  J  (1  —  >*)  -^] 
sin  3  ^  sin  S^  —  —  eoe  S^ .  2  sin  J  X 

cos  5  =  cos  il  +  —  sin  0,, .  2  sin  1 J 
15 

Substituting  these  values,  our  formula  becomes  (omitting  a  terra 
multiplied  by  the  exceedingly  small  quantity  ^^  X'  ain*  ^  I) 

f(p.J^i±  s')  Binl"=  ~  Bin  n  sin  S„  —  coa  n  cos  5„  sin  (0„  —  „^  -f  m) 
-j- 10  sin  IT  sin  p'sin  tt -|- /)  sin  JT  cos  /  cos  w  sin  m 
+(1— J)co8  n  coa  5„co8  [0„— o„-|-m— Kl— 'i)-^  2  sin  U 
+  A^'  [sin»t  cos  i5j — eosm  sin  i!||Sin(0o — %+»*)]  2  sinj/ 
(133) 

In  this  formula,  we  may  consider  Tas  the  only  quantity  which 
varies  with  the  time ;  for,  although  /,  s',  and  jr  vary  slightly,  their 
variations  will  not  usually  be  sensible,  or,  if  sensible  for  a  single 
thread,  their  effect  will  disappear  when  the  epoch  is  nearly  the 
mean  of  all  the  observed  times. 

If  now  ©p  is  the  time  of  transit  of  the  moon's  centre  over  the 
great  circle  of  the  instrument,  this  formula  gives 

0  =:  —  sin  n  ein  \  —  cos  n  cos  S^  sin  (0,,  —  %  ~{-  m) 
-|-  /J  sin  JT  sin  /  sin  n-j-p  ein  jt 

Subtracting  this  from  (133),  and,  for  brevity,  putting 

t  =Q^  —  a^+  m 

It  ^^  ein  n  cos  S  —  cos  n  sin  3  sin  ( 
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(1  -  i)  cos  n  cos  S^  COS  [(  _  J  (1  _  ^)  J]  +  ,:,  XS 

This  is  equivalent  to  the  formula  given  by  Sawitsch  {Praei. 
Aslron.,  Vol.  I.  p.  303) ;  but  lie  has  not  observed  that  the  expres- 
sion for  H  may  be  put  under  a  much  more  simple  form.  In  so 
small  a  term  aa  -^^'B,  we  need  not  consider  the  effect  of  the 
parallax  upon  the  factor  M;  but  when  we  neglect  the  parallax 
we  have,  by  (134), 

0  =  —  sin  n  sin  d^ —  c08  n  cos  3,  sin  t 

Multiplying  this  by  sin^u,  and  subtracting  the  product  from 
H  cos  5,,  we  find 


It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  by  tJie  fonnula  (246)  of  Vol.  I. 
we  have 

/s*  =  s  =  the  true  semidiaraeter. 

Hence  our  fonnula  becomes 


(1  ^i)  cos n  cos  \ cos  [t —  i (1  —  -t)  7]  -|-  J^  J'sinfi soc d^ 
;  when  J  is  small,  as  it  usually  is, 

j-_ n^  +  0  ±  s 

(1 — ;.)  COS n  coa  5„co8  [i—  J  (1 — ^)  J]  -|-  ^>^ A' sin  n  see  i\ 


(135) 


(135*) 


This  formula,  then,  gives  the  reduction  of  the  observed  time 
of  transit  of  the  moon's  limb  over  any  given  thread  to  the  time 
of  transit  of  the  moon's  centre  over  the  great  circle  of  the  Instrii- 
ment. 

If  we  omit  s  in  the  numerator  of  the  second  member,  / 
becomes  the  reduction  to  the  time  of  transit  of  the  limb  over  tho 
great  circle  of  the  instrument. 

K  we  omit  fc  ±  s,  Jbecomes  the  reduction  to  the  time  of 
transit  of  the  limb  over  the  middle  thread. 

The  factor/is  determined  rigorously  by  (137),  Vol.  I. ;  but  it 
generally  suflieea  to  take 
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whieli  ia  very  nearly  exact,  according  to  (101)  of  Vol.  I.  The 
finder  of  the  instiiinient  will  give  the  apparent  zenith  distance 
^',  and  the  difference  hetween  this  and  the  tx'ue  zonitli  distance 
Q  will  be  fomid  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  the  formula 

gin(e'-i:)  =  ^mn7rsin(C:'-r) 

in  which,  a  being  the  azimuth  constant  of  the  instrument, 

y  ^{tp  —  ip'')  COS  a 

or,  veiy  nearly, 

■(  ^=.{ip  —  p')  cos  n  cos  in 

For  the  sun  or  a  planet  we  can  always  put  ^'  ^  0  and  ^  =^  ^', 
and  the  formula  becomes 

(136) 


(1  —  X)  COS  n  cos  i!|,  cos  (t  —  II) 

For  a  fixed  star,  wo  further  put  A  =  0,  s  =  0,  i  =  ©,, —  a  -\-  m, 
and  the  formula  becomes  for  stai-e  near  the  pole, 

2,i„i/= <"  +  ''■'"'" (137) 

cos  n  cos  S  uoa(t  —  J  J) 

and  for  other  stars, 

J= -^^ (13T*) 

cos  n  cos  3  cos  (t  —  i  J) 

In  all  cases,  we  must  carefully  observe  the  sign  of  I  in  the 
denominator  of  the  eecond  member,  /will  be  negative  when 
the  observed  time  is  later  than  the  time  to  which  the  reduction 
is  made,  and  then  —  f /will  be  essentially  positive.  An  approxi- 
mate value  of /must  first  be  found  byneglecting/in  the  second 
member,  and  then  a  more  precise  value  by  the  complete  formula* 
If  the  azimuth  a  and  the  level  b  are  given,  m  and  n  must  first 
be  found  by  (78),  in  which,  however,  we  may  usually  neglect  6 
when  our  object  is  merely  to  reduce  the  several  threads  to  a 
common  instant, 

168.  For   a   fixed   star,  another   formula   has  been  given  by 
Hansen.     "We  have 

sin  (c  -j-  1')=::  — sin  n sin  3  —  cos  «  cos  fl sin  (t — 7) 

—  —  sin  w  ein  d  —  cos  n  coa  3  sin  t  cos  7+  cos  n  cos  S  cos  ( ein  I 
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If  the  reduction  is  made  to  the  collimation  axis,  we  have 

0  ^=  —  sin  n  sin  S  —  coa  n  cos  S  sin  ( 
which,  subtracted  from  the  above,  gives 

siii(c-|-j)=;2co3nco8fisin  tsin"i/-|-  cos  kcos<5co8  (sin 
whence 


-  2tan  tsiii'U  (138) 

which  is  a  rigorous  formula.  We  see  also  tliat  i  may  be  found 
by  the  formula 

sin  t  =  —  tan  n  tan  S  (1S9) 

169,  To  deduce  the  moon's  right  ascension  from  an  observed  Iransil 
in  any  ffiven  position  of  the  instrument. — "We  first  find  the  clock  time 
of  transit  of  the  moon's  centre  over  the  great  ch'cle  of  the 
instrument,  from  each  thread,  by  applying  to  the  observed  time 
the  reduction  given  by  the  formula  (135).  Let  TJ,  be  the  mean 
of  the  resulting  times,  and  dT'^  the  corresponding  correction  of 
the  clock ;  then  we  liave  0^  ^  T],  +  a  T^,  and  from  (134)  we  deduce 

sin  (0^—  o„-t-  m)—  —tan  n  tan  i\-[-p  si 

in  which  a^  and  S^  are  the  true  right  ascension  and  declination 
at  the  sidereal  time  Q^. 

If  it  is  preferred,  we  may  fii'st  find  the  apparent  right  ascen- 
sion by  the  formula 

sin  (0„  —  a„'  -|-  nt)  =  —  tan  n  tan  S^ 

and  deduce  the  true  right  ascension  by  applying  the  parallax 
computed  by  Art,  102,  Vol.  I ;  but  it  will  then  be  necessary  to 
compute  the  apparent  declination  SJ. 

It  will  be  easy  to  deduce  from  (140)  the  formula  for  the  case 
where  the  instrument  is  in  the  meridian,  which  has  already  been 
given  in  Art.  154. 

The  constants  m  and  n,  above  supposed  to  be  known,  may  be 
found  from  the  transits  of  two  stars  as  in  the  next  article. 
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FINDING    THE    TIME   WITH    A    PORTABLE    TRANSIT    INSTRUMENT    OUT 
OF   TUB    MERIDIAN. 

170.  The  number  of  Kautical  Almanac  stars  near  the  pole  is 
BO  small,  that  the  ohserver  in  the  field,  when  pressed  for  time, 
cannot  always  wait  for  their  transits  over  the  meridian,  ani3 
must  then  either  employ  catalogue  stara  whose  places  are  not  so 
well  determined,  or  have  recourse  to  extra-meridian  observations. 
If  the  transit  instrument  is  mounted  so  as  to  be  readily  revolved 
in  azimuth  and  clamped  in  any  aasumed  position  {aa  is  the  case 
with  the  "  universal  instramenta"),  it  may  be  directed  at  once  to 
a  fundamental  star  near  the  pole,  and  then,  its  rotation  axis  being 
levelled,  its  collimation  axis  will  describe  a  vertical  circle  not  far 
from  the  meridian.  The  ti'anait  of  any  star  over  this  circle  being 
observed,  the  general  etjuations  of  Art.  123  will  enable  us  to  find 
tlie  hour  angle  of  this  star,  and  hence  tlie  time,  when  we  have 
determined  the  constants  m  and  n  for  the  assumed  position  of 
the  instrument. 

The  stars  best  adapted  for  the  purpose  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere are  Polaris  {a  Ursm  Minoris)  and  d  Ursis  Minoris,  one  of  these 
being  always  near  the  m.eridian  when  the  other  is  most  remote 
from  it;  and  it  will  be  advisable  always  to  employ  that  which  is 
nearest  to  the  meridian.  In  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  best 
star  ia  a  Oeiantis,  which  is  less  than  1°  from  the  pole ;  but,  aa  it 
is  of  the  6th  magnitude,  it  may  be  necessary,  witli  small  instru- 
ments, to  use  either  /3  Hydri  or  ^  Chaw.mleontis. 

To  take  the  obsei'vation,  make  the  axis  approximately  level, 
and  turn  the  telescope  upon  the  eircum-polar  star.  The  star 
moving  very  slowly,  set  the  instrument,  so  that  a  few  minutes 
must  elapse  before  the  star  will  cross  the  middle  thread.  During 
this  interval,  apply  the  spirit  level  and  determine  the  constant  b. 
Observe  the  transit  of  the  star  over  the  middle  tln-ead  by  the 
chronometer.  The  instrument  now  remainijig  clamped  in  azi- 
muth, revolve  the  telescope  upon  ita  axis,  and  observe  the  transit 
of  an  equatorial  star  over  all  the  threads.  Then  determine  the 
constant  b  again,  and  employ  the  mean  of  its  two  values. 

Ill  order  to  eliminate  an  error  of  collimation,  the  rotation  axis 
is  to  be  reversed,  and  another  similar  observation  is  to  be  taken, 
the  instrument  being  set  at  a  new  azimuth  slightly  in  advance 
of  the  polar  star  as  before.  Each  observation  of  a  pair  of  stars 
must,  of  coui'se,  be  separately  reduced,     "W^e  may,  however, 
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combine  each  transit  of  the  polar  star  with  the  transits  of  several 
equatorial  stars. 

The  colliraation  constant  should  have  been  made  as  small 
aa  possible  before  the  obsei-vations ;  but,  in  any  case,  we  shall 
assume  that  its  value  is  known. 

To  reduce  the  observations,  we  must  first  find  the  constants 
which  determine  the  position  of  the  instrument.  For  this  pur- 
pose, we  use  only  the  observations  on  the  middle  thread.  Let 
then  T'  and  Tbe  the  observed  chronometer  times  of  transit  of 
the  polar  and  ec[natorial  star  respectively  over  the  middle  thread, 
reduced  for  rate  to  an  assumed  time  7J, ;  and  let  a  TJ,  be  the  chro- 
nometer correction  at  this  time ;  a',  a,  the  right  ascensions,  S',  3, 
the  declinations ;  r',  r,  the  east  hour  angles,  or  reductions  to  the 
meridian;  90° — m,  and  n,  the  hour  angle  and  declination  of 
the  point  in  which  the  rotation  axis  produced  towards  tlie  west 
meets  the  celestial  sphere ;  e  the  collimation  constant :  then  we 
have,  by  (79), 


(141) 


sin  (r  —  m)  —  tan  w  tan  (5  -|-  sin  c  see  n  so 
sin  (t'—  m)  ^:  tan  n  tan  d'-\~  sin  c  sec  n  &&■ 

in  which  we  have 

r^a-cr  +  irj 
T'=a'-(r+A2;) 

If  we  could  put  c  ^  0,  these  equations  would  give  us  m  and  n 
by  a  very  simple  transformation  ;  but,  retaining  c,  we  can  still 
reduce  them  to  tlie  form  they  would  have  if  c  were  zero.*  JFor 
this  purpose,  let  m'  and  n'  be  approximate  values  of  m  and  «, 
determined  by  the  conditions 

sin  ij  —  m')  =  tiin  n'  tan  H 
sin  (r'  —  m")  =  tan  n'  tan  i!' 

from  which  we  shall  find  n'  and  tlion  the  correction  to  reduce  it 
to  n.     Put 

then  y  is  known  from  tlie  observation,  since  we  have 

r=l[_a.'~T'~(,a.~T)-]  (142) 

*  TiiJB  traDsforniatJoii  is  given  by  Hansen,  Astr.  A'kcA.,  Vol.  XLVIII.  p.  115. 
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"We  have  then 

and  hence 

sin  (X  —  y)=  tan  n"  tan  S  ein  (^X -\- /)—  tan  n'  tan  5' 

tho  sum  and  difference  of  which  give 

Ssin  X  eo9  )•  cos  S  cos  5'=  tan  w'8in(5'+  S) 
2  cos  A  sin  ^  cos  S  eoa  5'  =  tan  n' sin  (3' —  S) 

If,  therefore,  we  malie 

T    ■     ,        sin  (5'  +5)  \ 

X  sin  ^  ^  -■  ^     ^     ^  I 


(143) 


these  equations  will  give  us  X  and  L,  and  then  we  shall  have 
,       2eo8  S  cos  d' 


(144) 

It  is  to  he  observed  that  a'  is  always  to  bo  regarded  as  greater 
than  T',  and  in  finding  y  by  (142)  the  difference  a'  —  T'  is  to  be 
found  by  increasing  a'  by  24*  when  necessary,  but  a  —  Twill  be 
positive  or  negative.  This  makes  y  less  than  180°,  and,  since 
■^  +  r(=  r'—  m')  must  be  less  than  360°,  it  follows  that  ;i  must 
also  be  less  than  180°.  Hence,  i  will  have  the  same  sign  as 
cos;-,  and  n'  will  be  negative  when  y  >  90°. 

iNow,  we  have  r  —  m  ~  r  —  m'  +  (m'  —  m),  and,  since  m'  —  m 
is  very  small, 

sill  (r  —  m)  ^  sin  (r  —  m')  -j-  sin  (m'  —  m)  cos  (t  —  m') 

which,  substituted  in  the  first  equation  of  (141),  gives 

sin  e  ^  sin  (r  —  m')  coa  n  coa  d  —  sin  n  sin  ^ 
-|-  sin  im'—  m)  cos  (r  —  m')  cos  n  cos  5 

To  simplify  this,  let  us  pat 

sin  a 

sin  Mf  ^^  -    — -. 

aosn' 

from  which  and  the  equation 

ein  (j  —  m')  ^^  tan  n'  tan  S 
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there  follows  also 

cos  W  =:  cos  (r  —  Ml')  COS  S 

for,  if  we  add  together  the  squares  of  the  first  and  third  of  these 
equations,  the  sura  is  reduced  by  means  of  the  second  to  the 
identical  equation  1  =  1.  By  substituting  the  values  of  sin  (r  ~  m'), 
cos  (r  —  m'),  and  sin  §,  which  these  equations  give,  m  the  exprea- 
sion  for  c,  it  becomes 

In  the  same  manner,  if  for  the  polar  atai'  we  take 

-       -        smd'  ,  ^  ,  ,^         ., 

sin  Mi' ^- C0SM!'=COs(r  —  w'j  COBi?' 

COS  »' 
we  shall  Iiave 

sin  c  =  sin  (vf  —  n)  sin  w'  -|-  ein  (m'  —  in)  cos  n  cos  v/ 
Combining  these  two  values  of  sin  e,  we  have 

sin  c  (cos  w  —  cos  w")  =  sin  (n'  —  »)  sin  (w'  —  mj) 
whence 

.i„(„--,.)  =  ,ino."""'+") 

or,  putting  n'—n^v, 

C08i(Z«'—  w) 


The  angles  w'  and  w  here  required  are  found  by  the  eqnatioi 


co8(A-f  ;-)eos7i.'  cos  (A  —  y)ci 


-,  (i«) 


observing  that  for  a  negative  value  of  tan  w',  id'  is  to  be  taken 
in  the  2d  quadrant,  but  that  for  a  negative  value  of  tan  w,  m  is 
to  be  taken  numerically  less  than  90°,  and  with  the  negative  sign. 
To  iind  m,  we  have,  by  eliminating  a  from  (78), 

sin  m  cos  n  cos  p  -|-  sin  n  sin  f  =  sin  h 
whence 


■J  tan  p  - 
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If  then  we  take 


-Z'  +  J? 


The  Constanta  being  thus  found,  we  proceed  to  find  the  cor- 
rection of  the  chronometer  by  the  equatorial  star.  'We  must 
first  reduce  the  transits  over  the  several  (hreads  to  the  eollima- 
tion  axia,  which  may  here  be  done  by  the  formula  (138),  omitting 
the  last  term,  which  is  insensible  when  the  instrument  is  so  near 
the  meridian  as  we  here  suppose  it  to  be.  If,  therefore,  we  first 
find  I  by  the  formula 

gin  i  =  —  tan  n  tan  3  (148) 

and  then  put 

F^:^  COS  n  cos  3  cos  ( 

we  must  apply  to  the  observed  time  on  each  thread  the  correction 

1=^  (1") 

(where  i  is  the  equatorial  iiiten'al  of  a  thread  from  the  middle 
thread),  and  to  the  mean  of  the  results  we  must  apply  also  the 
correction  -p  to  reduce  to  the  coUimation  axis.  Let  the  resulting 
time,  reduced  for  rate  to  the  assumed  epoch  T„,  be  denoted  by  (  T). 
Then,  if  ©q  is  the  true  sidereal  time  at  the  same  instant,  we  have 

and,  by  Art.  167, 

i  :^  e„  —  o  +  nt 
whence  wo  derive* 

a7;=<i^(J')  +  *  —  m  (150) 

If  we  wish  to  take  into  account  the  diurnal  aberration,  we  must 
add  to  the  right  ascension  of  each  star  the  correction  0'.021  cos  (p 
see  S  cos  T", 

171,  In  the  above,  we  have  supposed  e  to  be  given.  To  inves- 
tigate the  eft'ect  of  an  error  in  the  assumed  value  of  c,  let  c  +  ac 
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be  its  true  value ;  then  the  correction  of  n  corresponding  to  hc 
■s,  by  (145), 

sin  J  {id'  -\-  w) 


and,  by  differentiating  the  expressions  (147),  (148),  and  (149),  we 
find  the  corresponding  corrections  of  m,  i,  and  I  to  be 

__  tan  p  ein  4  (w/  -[-  w)  tan  <p 

coa'  n  cos  m  cos  i  {w'  —  w}  cos'  n  cos  m 

^_  tan  S  __  sin  i  («/  -|-  w)  tan  5 

cos' «  COS  (  COS  i  (m/  —  w)  cos'  n  cos  ( 


The  correction  of  the  quantity  (T)  —  i  +  mwill  be  composed  of 
the  correetiona  of  I  (by  which  ( T)  ia  obtained),  of  ?n,  and  of  (. 
Denoting  the  whole  correction  by  Ar,  we  have 

Ar  =  a7—  Ai'  +  Am 

Substituting  the  values  of  the  corrections,  we  find 


cos  n  Loos  to 


sin  i  (w'-\-  w)  tan  (c  sin  J  (u^  -| 

cos  i  (mi'^  Ml)  cos  J  («)'  —  ti 


By   observing  that  J  (!o'  —  lo)  =  J  {w'  -\~  w)  —  w,   the   first   two 
terms  within  the  parentheses  become 

COS  i(-w'—v,)—  sin  i  (ro'  +  w)  s!n »)  ^  cosi(w'+w) 
cos  ^  (u;'  —  w)  cos  10  cos  i  («/ —  ic) 


cos  J  («/  -|-  w)  -|-  B' 
tan  f 


cos  n  cos  i  («>"  —  w) 
Finally,  if  we  put 


the  expression  becomes* 

cos  [i  («/  +  Ml) 


As  given  by  Hanhbn,  Asir.  iVaoft.,  Vol.  XLVIII,  p.  120. 
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If  we  denote  the  coefficient  of  c^o  in  this  ecLuation  by  C,  and  the 
true  chronometer  correction  by  aT,  the  first  computed  correction 
being  {aT),  we  have 

aT^(aT)~Oag  (153) 

For  another  observation  in  the  reversed  position  of  the  axis 
the  coefficient  of  ac  computed  by  (152)  being  denoted  by  C,  and 
the  computed  chronometer  oon-eetion  by  {aT'),  we  have,  since 
t]ie  sign  of  as  is  changed, 

AT=(iT')+C'Ac  (154) 

and,  combining  the  two  results,  we  can  determine  both  aTand 
AC.  If  we  have  taken  a  number  of  stars  in  each  position,  we 
can  treat  all  the  equations  of  this  kind  by  the  method  of  least 
squares. 

172.  The  designation  ''equatorial  star,"  in  the  preceding  ex- 
planations, has  been  used  to  designate  the  star  from  which  the 
chronometer  correction  has  been  deduced;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
necessary  that  this  star  should  be  very  near  the  equator.  A  star 
which  passes  near  the  zenith  will  be  preferable,  since  an  error  in 
the  determination  of  n  will  then  have  little  or  no  effect  upon  the 
computed  time. 

Example.* — In  1843,  August  17,  at  Cronstadt,  latitude  ^  = 
59°  59'. 5,  the  following  observations  were  taken.  The  value 
of  one  division  of  the  level  was  O'.llS.  The  correction  for  in- 
equality of  pivots  was  p  =  +  ty.li  for  m-de  west.  The  equatorial 
intervals  of  the  threads,  numbered  from  the  circle  end  of  the 
axis,  were 


The  assumed  collimation  constant  was  c  ^  —  (y.^3  for  circle  west. 
The  chronometer  correction  was  approximately  aT^  +  40'; 
its  losing  rate,  1'.72,  or  3T^  +  1'.72  daily. 
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1st  position  of  the  instrument  r   Circle  West 


Level.     Direct 

Ee  versed 


1       ^' 

W. 

—  12.0 

—  17.8 

+  27.0 
+  21.2 

Mean  B  =    +  4''.6 


B  =  +  0^52 
^  ^  +  0  .14 


Transits  observed  with  chro  no  meter  "Haut  No.  19." 

Thread. 

I 

11 

HI 

IV 

V 

0,  Uts.  Mm. 
^  Braconis 

SS'.O 

3^9 

17*  23"  lO'.O 
17   28    35.0 

1'.4 

29'.3 

Level.     Direct  —18.0  +21.0 

Ecversed  —12.4  +26.8 

Mean  B^     +  4''.35 


Level.     Direct 

Ee  versed 


2ii  position 
E. 

:    Circle  Ea.it. 

—  18.4 

—  17.4 

f  21.0 
+  23.1 

Level.     Direct 

Ee  versed 


E. 

W. 

-16.2 
-18.3 

+  23.6 
+  21.5 

B  =  +  0'.49 
p  =  +  0.14 
6  =  +  0  .63 


£  =  +  0'.24 
^  =  —  0  .14 
6  =  +  0.10 


Thread. 

V 

IV 

111 

11 

1 

«  Un.  Min. 
Y  Draconis 

8M 

35'.8 

17'52»45^5 
17    55      1.4 

31-.6 

57M 

_B  =  +  O'.SO 
p  =  —  0 .14 
6  =  + 0.16 


For  the  given  date  we  find,  from  the  Nautical  Almanac, 
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a  Urs.  Min.     P    3"  45'.T0        88°  28'  24".2 
(S  Draconis,    17   26    55  .73        52    25  26  .5 
r  Draconis,    17   53      0 .35        51    30  51  .0 
Computation  of  the  obsei-vationa,  circle  loest. — We  shall  reduce 
the   observed  times  for  the  chronometer   rate  to  the  common 
epoch  T'd^  18\     To  allow  for  the  dim-nal  aberration,  we  take 
for  the  approximate  times  of  the  obaei-vation  of  a  Ursce  Minims  and 
^Draconis,  IT"  24""  and  17''  29"',  which,  suhtracted  from  the  re- 
spective right  ascensions,  give  for  their  eastern  hour  angles,  or 
the  values  of  r,  7''  40"'  and  —  0*  2"",  and  hence  the  values   of 
0'.021  cos ^ sec 5 COST  for  the  Uvo  stars  are  —  0M7  and  +  0".O2, 
which  are  to  be  added  to  the  right  ascensions.     The  corrected 
quantities  are  then : 

a  Urs.  Min.  •^' =    1"    3™  45>.53    r=lY''23"    9'.96    5'-^    88"  28' 24".2 
B  Draconis,  0.=  17   26    55.75    T  =  17   28   34.96   d  =   52   25  25.5 


/  — T'^    7   40    35.57 
,  —T  =—     1    39  .21 


S'+S^UO    53  49  . 
3'  — 3=   36      2  58  . 


2r=    7   42    14.78  =  115''33'41".7 
r=   57''46'5r.9 
:,  by  the  formula  (143)  and  (144), 


logsin(5'+ .5)9.799833        logsin(5' 

—  3)  9.769736     Jogcoaa'  8.425554 

log  coar  9-726857                 log 

sin  r  9,927378      logcoa^   9.785199 

log  i  sin  A  0.072976              logi 

coa  A  9.842358      'og  2 

0.301030 

log  tan  i  0.230618                log. 

cos  i.  9.704899 

8.511783 

i  =      59=  32'  39".2                     log  L  0.137459 

log  2  cos  B' 

'C085  8.5117S3 

n'=+  1'  21  22".8                log  tan»'  8.374324 

By  the  foi-mulffi  (145)  and  (146), 

i  +  r^     117°  20' 

x~r  = 

1=46' 

log  sec  (^  +  j-)   wO.3380 

log  sec  (^-r) 

0.0002 

log  aeon'     0.0001 

log  aec  n" 

0.0001 

log  tan  8'      1.5743 

log  tan  S 

0.1138 

log  tan  w'  nl.9124 

log  tan  MI 

0.1141 

«/=        90=42' 

w  = 

52°  27' 

J  (w'  +w)=        71    35 

h{w'~w) 

19      8 

^og  mn  i  (vy -\-  w) 

9.9772 

logaeei(i(/— w) 

0.0247 

c  =  —  0'.33  =  —  4".95 

logc 

nO.6946 

V  =  _  4  ,97 

log. 

nO.6966 

n'-.  =  n=  +  l°21'27".8 
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By  the  formuljB  (147): 


log  (-  tan  n) 

718.374769 

b  =  -i-  C'.645  = 

=  +  9".6 

log  tan  f 

0.238415 

log  6 

0.9859 

log  sin  ^ 

fi8.G13184 

logsoc^ 

0.0001 

/X~  — 

-  2o  21'    T".0 

log  sec  p. 

0  0004 

fi  = 

+  19  ,4 

log  sec  ^ 

0,3009 

m~  — 

-2    20  47  .6 

log  ,9 

L2873 

The  constants  of  the  instrument  being  thus  found,  we  iiroeeed 
to  find  the  chronometer  correction  by  ^  Bracoms.  We  first  find 
(  and  the  thread  intervals  by  (148)  and  (149) : 


t^  —  l°  45' 

log 

log 

54".  6          log 

tann    8.374769 
tan  5    0.113823 
sin  (  n8.488592 

log  cos,, 
log  cos  S 
log  cos  ( 
logy 

9.99988 
9.78520 
9.99979 
9.78487 

I 
log ;  1.53782 

II 

1.27277 

IV                           V 

wl.20790         b1. 52284 

log  c 

^-0'.33 
n9.518 

log  2 1.75295 

1.48790 

III  .42303        nl.73797 

l0g|; 

n9.783 

I  +  56.62 

4-  30'.75 

—  26'.49         —  54'.70 

=  — 0'.54 

Applying  these  reductions,  we  have,  for  the  time  of  passage  over 
the  middle  thread,  and  the  chronometer  correction  by  (150), 


s 

i>ra 

ccmis. 

17' 

28- 

•  34-.62 
84.65 
35.00 
34.91 
34.60 

17 

28 

34.76 

— 

0.54 

Eed.  for  rato  to  18* . 


(7)  =  17  28  34.18 

a  =  17  26  55.75 

«~(r)  =  —  1  38.43 

i  —  m  ^  +  0=  34'  53".0  =  +  2  19.53 

Cliron.  correction  at  18'  =  i  21  ^^  -|-  41 .10 
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Computation  of  the  observations,  circle  east. — This  heing  in  a!! 
respects  similar  to  the  above,  we  shall  only  put  down  the  prin- 
cipal results.  The  approximate  hour  angles  (r)  of  a  VrscB  Minoris 
and  yDmconis  are  7*  10"  and  —  0*  3",  whence  the  correction  of 
the  right  ascensions  for  dim-iial  aberration  arc  —  0'.12  and  +  0".02. 
Kedueing  the  times  for  rate  to  18*,  we  find 

^  17*  B2"  4G'.49     S'=  88=  28'  24".2 
::  17   55      1 .39    a  =  51    30  51  .0 


af7>S.i(fm.o'=    1' 

■    3»45'.5f 

J-  Draconis  »  =  17 

53    0.3; 

whence 

;•=           54= 

r  38".3 

n'  =  +      1 

26    2  .5 

A  +  r  =      110° 

■    4' 

m/=          90 

31 

y^ 

+     5".0 

n  =  +      P 

25'  57".5 

!.=^~      2 

28  54  .7 

m  =  ~     2 

28    50  .8 

t  =  -     1 

48     9  .6 

m'  65' 

54."2 

+ 

1°  48' 
51    32 

,  +  *'• 

.95 

+ 

+ 

0".13  ^ 

a".9 

:  +  r 

.95. 

logi^=       9.79S6Q 
For  the  reductions  of  the  threads  for  y  Dfaconis,  wc  find 

Y  IV  II  T 

I      +  53".60        +  25'.96        —  30'.14        —  55',48        -  ^  +  0'.53 

and  hence 

J  Draconic. 

Transit  over  middle  thread  =  17*  55"    1'.59 
1=        +      0.53 

Bed.  for  rate  to  18'  =  —0-01 

(T)  =  17  55      2.11 

g^n  53      0.37 

o  —  (T)  =  —  2      1.74 

t~m      =+  2    42.75 

aT^^  ^    41.01 

The  mean  value  derived  from  the  observations  in  both  positions 
of  the  instrument  is,  therefore, 

Ar„=  +  41'.06atl8'. 
In  general,  however,  unless  the  declinations  of  the  two  stars  are 
nearly  equal,  the  true  valne  of  aTJ,  will  not  he  the  mean  of  the 
values  found  in  the  two  positions;  but  we  shall  have  to  proceed 
as  fonowB. 

Vol.  II.— 15 
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To  estimate  the  effect  of  an  error  in  the  assumed  value  of  c  in 
this  computation,  we  might  here  put  ^'  =  ^  in  (152),  since  n  and 
m  ai'e  here  small ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  illuatration,  we  shall  use 
the  complete  foi-mula;.     "We  find 


CiTcU  Wed. 

ClVc^f  £0! 

/  =       60°  1'.2 

60°  VA 

J  (w'  +  «!)—/=       11    34 

11    0 

eosrH"''  +  w)-/]            9.9911 

9.9919 

log  see  h  {vf  —  w)            0.024r 

0.0257 

sec  n            0.0001 

0.0001 

sec/            0,3013 

0.3013 

logC            0,3172            log  (7' 

0.3190 

(7=4-2.075                    G'  = 

:  +  2.084 

(Circle  west)     a7\  =  +  41M0  —  2.075 i 

>c 

(Circle  east)      aT^^  +  41  ,01  +  2.084  a 

.c 

A.  =  +»i?^  =  +  0-.«™ 

4.159 

(Circle  west)     aT^  ^  +  il'.lQ  —  0'.04  =  +  41'.06 
(Circle  east)     a  Tp  =  +  41  .01  +  0  .05  ^  +  41 .06 

This  result  agrees  witli  the  mean  value  found  before,  because 
here  the  decUnationa  of  the  stars  were  nearly  equal,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  instrument  with  respect  to  the  meridian  w^  nearly 
the  same  in  both  observations. 

As  tlie  value  of  c  is  often  but  imperfectly  known,  it  will  he 
best  always  to  take  a  pair  of  stars  in  each  position  of  the  axis, 
and  then  to  compute  the  two  clock  corrections  upon  the  supposi- 
tion of  c  =  0.  The  true  correction  will  then  be  found  by  com- 
puting Cas  as  above,  and  the  value  of  ac  will  be  the  true  value 
of  e.  Thus,  in  the  preceding  example,  if  we  had  first  taken 
c  =  0,  we  should  have  found  from  fiDraconis  (aT)^-\-  40'. 42, 
and  from  j-i)ram!W  {aT')  =  +  41^T0,  and,  computing  the  coeffi- 
cients G  and  C  as  above,  we  should  have  had 

(Circle  west)     aT„  =  -\-  40'.42  —  2.075c 
(Circle  east)      aT„=  +  41  .70  +  2.084c 
whence 

4.159 
(Circle  west)     aT^=^  +  40'.42  +  0'.&4  =  +  4K06 
(Circle  east)      a  r„  =  +  41 .70  -  0  .&4  =  +  41  .06 
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APPLICATION  OP  THE  METHOD  OP  LEAST  SQUARES  TO  THE  DETER- 
MINATION OP  THE  TIME  WITH  A  POBTABLB  TRANSIT  INSTRUMEHT 
IN    THE    VERTICAL    CIRCLE    OP    A    CIRCUMPOLAR    STAR, 

173,  We  here  suppose  the  observations  to  be  made  essentially 
as  directed  in  Art.  170,  with  this  difference,  however,  that  we 
shall  not  restrict  the  obsei'vation  of  the  star  near  the  pole  to  ita 
transit  over  the  middle  thread.  The  instrument  being  brought 
near  the  vertical  of  a  circumpolar  star :  lat,  the  ti-ansit  of  this  star 
over  anyone  of  the  threads  is  observed ;  2d,  the  transits  of  a  number 
of  equatorial  stars  are  observed ;  3d,  the  axis  of  the  instrument  is 
reversed,  and  the  transit  of  the  polai"  star  again  observed  over 
one  thread  ;  and  4th,  the  transits  of  a  number  of  equatorial  stars 
are  obsei'ved.  The  level  is  read  for  each  star.  If,  however,  the 
circumpolar  star  has  passed  all  the  threads  by  the  time  the  axis  has 
been  reversed,  the  azimuth  of  the  instrument  must  be  changed, 
BO  as  to  bring  the  star  near  a  thread ;  then,  clamping  the  instru- 
ment ill  azimuth,  the  transit  over  this  thread  will  be  observed, 
and  also  the  transits  of  a  set  of  equatorial  stars  as  before.  la 
this  case  the  observations,  being  made  in  two  different  vertical 
circles,  must  be  separately  computed  according  to  the  following 
method.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  the  observations 
of  the  equatorial  stars  may  eitlier  precede  or  follow  that  of  the 
circumpolar  star,  as  may  happen  to  be  most  convenient.  In  this 
method,  we  form  an  equation  of  condition  from  the  observation 
of  each  star,  and  all  those  for  which  the  azimuth  of  the  instru- 
ment is  the  same  are  combined  by  the  method  of  least  squares. 

Let  c  denote  the  collimation  constant  for  the  mean  of  the 
threads,  and  i  the  equatorial  distance  of  a  thread  from  the 
mean ;  then,  r  denoting  the  hour  angle  of  tie  star  when  observed 
on  the  thread,  i  +  c  must  be  substituted  for  c  in  our  fundamental 
equation  (79) ;  and,  since  this  quantity  is  always  sufficiently  email, 
we  shall  put  it  in  the  place  of  its  sine.  Thus,  we  have  for  each 
thread 

c  -\-  i  ^  —  sin  w  sin  5  -4-  cos  n  cos  d  sin  (r  —  m) 

When  several  threads  arc  observed,  the  mean  of  the  observed 
times  corresponds  to  that  point  of  the  field  which  we  call  the 
mean  of  the  threads  only  when  tlie  instrument  is  in  the  meridian. 
When  the  instrument  is  not  in  the  meridian,  two  methods  of 
procedure  offer  themselves.  The  first  is  that  which  has  been  used 
in  the  preceding  articles,  and  consists  in  reducing  each  thread 
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either  to  the  middle  ov  the  mean  thread  hy  means  of  the  com- 
puted intervals.  But  to  compute  these  intervals  we  must,  as 
has  been  seen,  know  the  position  of  the  instrument.  The  second 
method,  which  we  owe  to  Bessel,  is  not  only  more  simple  in 
practice,  but  is  wholly  independent  of  tlie  position  of  the  instru- 
ment ;  and,  as  it  will  be  useful  both  in  the  present  problem  and 
in  that  of  finding  the  latitude  by  transits  over  the  prime  vertical, 
I  shall  treat  of  it  here. 

If  we  denote  the  number  of  obsei-ved  threads  by  q,  we  have  q 
equations  of  the  above  fonn,  i  and  r  being  different  in  each. 
The  mean  of  these  equations  is 

c  -I —  Si  ^  —  sill  w  air  d  4-  cos  n  cos  d  ~  S  sin  (t  —  m") 
^  q  5  ^ 

where  1'  is  the  usual  summation  sign.     Ifow  let 

T  ^=  the  mean  of  the  observed  times  on  the  several 
thrciids, 
T —  I^  the  obeervod  time  on  any  thread; 

then  /is  the  interval  found  by  subtracting  each  observed  time 
from  the  mean  of  all,  and,  consequently,  the  algebraic  sum  of 
all  these  intervals  is  zero.     Also  let 

■&  ■:=  the  clock  correction, 
then  for  each  thread  we  have 

sin  (y  —  m)  —  ain  (*  —  m  +  /)  =  sin  {t  —  m)  coa  /  f  cos  (t  —  m)  sin  2 

~  S  sill  (T  —  m)=  sin  (t  —  m)  ~  E  cos  I  +  coBft —  m) —S  sin  I 
q  '  q  ^  '  1 

Let  k  and  x  be  determined  by  the  conditions 
^  cos  «  =       i  r  cos  X 


~  —  S  s 


then  we  have 


lssmir-m')  =  ^Bm(f~ 
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Hence,  putting 


(155) 


our  equation  becomes 

.            cos  n  cos  S  ein  (t  —  m) 
»  +  ..  =  -«n«8mii  + 

Thus,  K  and  k  being  found,  we  iind  r,  by  using  the  corrected 
time  T-{-  x  instead  of  T,  as  in  (155),  and  then  this  single  equation 
represents  the  mean  of  the  q  equations.  We  may  bring  thia 
equation  still  nearer  in  form  to  that  for  each  thread,  by  substi- 
tuting 

r  cos  3,  ^  —  cos  3 

k 
Y  sin  3^  =  sill  3 
which  give 

°  ^^  —  sin  n  sin  3^  -J-  coa  n  coe  3^  ein  (r^  —  in)         (156) 

where  y  is  so  nearly  equal  to  unity  (as  will  presently  appear)  that, 
as  the  divisor  of  tho  small  term  c  -f  ^,  it  may  usually  be  omitted. 
Thus,  the  mean  equation  is  precisely  of  the  form  for  one  thread, 
when  we  use  both  a  coiTected  mean  time  and  a  corrected  decli- 
nation. The  quantities  m  and  5j,  or  else  jt  Eind  log  k,  are  readily 
found  by  the  aid  of  tables  such  as  Tables  VIII.  and  VIII.A  at 
the  end  of  this  volume,  tho  construction  of  which  is  as  follows. 
The  equations  which  determine  k  and  x  may  be  written,  thus : 

—  cos  K  ^^  1  —  —S2  sin'  J I 


for,  since  J/=  0,  this  last  equation  is  the  same  as  the  one  before 
given.  But  the  quantity  I~  sin  /is  of  the  order  _P,  and  there- 
fore extremely  small,  so  that  wc  may  put  cos  z  =  1,  and  hence 

—  ^1  — Irs  ein' J/ 
k  q 

X:^l£(I-Sill7) 
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and  since 

tan  S^^k  Ian  d 
we  have* 

,   ,   k—\  sin23   ,  /A_lV!8in45    ,    , 
'  /t+]    sinl"  ^\a+ l/  Seinl"  ^ 

or,  substituting  the  value  of  k, 


d^^s  -{-  —^ —  ■  - — ^  +  &c. 

s 
,  givesf  a  table  from  which  with  the  argument  i"we  find 
/ — sin/ in  seconds,  and  — . — ~-  The  means  of  the  tabular 
quantities  taken  for  the  several  values  of  Tare  respectively  x  and 
the  numerator  of  tlie  coefficient  of  25.  A  small  subsidiary  tehle 
corrects  for  the  neglect  of  the  denominator.  In  the  tables  at  the 
end  of  this  volume  I  have  adopted  a  different  arrangement.  Uy 
the  logarithmic  formula 

log  (l  —  x)  =  —  M  (x  -\-  Ix'^  ->r  &c,) 
in  which  M=  0.4342945,  we  find 


where  the  second  term  of  the  series  will  mostly  h 

The  approximate  value  of  log  k,  neglecting  this  term,  will  be 

^  1 

and,  employing   this  value   in   the    second  term,  tjie  complete 
value  will  be 


Table  VEI.  gives,  in  the  column  log  k.  the  value  of  2JK"sin^^J 
corresponding  to  each  interval  /.  The  mean  value  of  log  A, 
which  is  required  in  reducing  several  threads,  will  be  found  by 
taking  the  mean  of  the  several  values  from  the  table.     "When 

*  PI.  Trig.,  Art.  254.  f  Astron.  Aach.,  Vol.  VI.  p.  245. 
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extreme  precision  is  desired,  this  moan  ia  to  l>e  increased  by  the 
small  correction  given  in  Table  VIII. A,  which  contains  the  value 
of  the   term  ■  with  the  argument  "mean  log  k."     The 

eolumu  marked  x  gives  the  value  of  J  —  sin  I  in  seconds  for  each 
value  of  I;  and  the  mean  of  the  several  values  is  likewise  to  be 
taken  as  the  correction  of  the  mean  of  the  observed  times  T. 
The  sign  of  J  is  different  for  threads  on  opposite  eidea  of  the 
mean,  and  the  sign  of  x  must  be  the  same  as  that  of  I.  Hence 
the  mean  K  will  be  evanescent  when  the  observed  threads  are 
symmetrically  disposed  about  the  mean. 

These  tables,  then,  effect  the  reduction  of  the  threads  to  a  single 
instant  in  a  remarkably  simple  manner,  witliout  requiring  a  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  the  position  of  the  instrument.  "We  have 
only  to  add  x  to  the  mean  of  the  observed  times,  and  to  find  the 
corrected  declination  by  the  formula 

tan^j  =  k  tan  3  (157) 

Then,  taking  the  mean  of  the  equatorial  intervals  i  of  the  ob- 
served threEwis,  we  proceed  to  ase  equation  (156),  as  representing 
the  mean  of  all  the  threads.  The  divisor  y  ia  found,  from  the 
equations  which  determine  y  and  S„  to  be 


cos  (3;  —  d) 


where  we  may  put  cos  (5;  —  §)  ^  1.  Since  i„  is  zero  when  all 
the  threads  are  observed,  we  may  piit  ;•  =  1  in  such  cases  with- 
out hesitation,  since  it  is  then  the  divisor  only  of  the  very  small 
quantity  c.  But  in  the  method  of  observation  here  adopted  we 
may  in  all  cases  put  )■  —  1 ;  for  we  suppose  the  slow-moving  star 
to  be  observed  on  but  one  thi-ead,  in  which  case  we  have  rigor- 
ously y  ^1;  and  for  the  equatorial  star  (even  if  we  extend  this 
denomination  to  stars  of  the  declination  50°  or  60°)  the  intervals 
Jwill  always  be  less  than  2°*,  and  then  the  mean  log  k  will  always 
be  less  than  0.00001,  and  log  y  will  be  less  tJian  0.00002.  We 
take  then,  as  complete,  the  equation 

c  -\-  i^t=  ^  sill  n  sin  S^  -j-  cos  n  cos  d^  sin  (r^  —  m) 

Substituting  sin  j-;  cos  m  —  cos  r,  sin  m,  for  sin  [v,  —  m)  and  then 
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substituting  the  values  of  sinTi,  cosn  eoamj  eosra  einm,  from  (T8), 
the  equation  becomes 

c  -j-  ?„  =  —  b  (sin  y>  Bin  5,  ~\-  cos  <p  cos  5,  cos  t,)  -f-  cos  cf  cos  5,  sin  rj 
-|-  sin  a  (cos  ¥>  sin  5^  —  sin  y  cos  (\  cos  tJ 

This  equation  will  be  satiaiied  when  a  is  the  true  value  of  the 
azimuth  of  the  instrument  and  Tj  has  been  found  by  employing 
the  true  clock  correction  ??.  But,  if  a  and  ^  denote  assumed 
approximate  values  of  these  quantities,  aa  and  it?  their  required 
corrections,  and  if  r,  is  found  by  the  formula 

r,^a.-(T,  +  0)  (158) 

then  we  must  substitute  in  the  above  equation  «  +  ah  for  d,  and 
T,  —  it?  for  r,.  We  thus  find  (neglecting  the  products  of  the 
small  quantities  b,  ia,  and  aff) 

c  -j-  i„  =  —  b  (sin  p  sin  5,  -f  ''os  ?>  cos  5^  cos  Tj) 

-f-  cos  a  cos  5j  sin  Tj  +  sin  a  (cos  ^  sin  5,  —  sin  <p  cos  5^  cos  t^) 

—  Aa  sin  a  cos  5,  sin  Tj-|-  ak  cos  a  (cos  95  sin  ^, —  sin  p  cos  3^  cos  rj 

—  61?  cos  5|(co8  a  cos  r, -|-  sin  a  sin  y  sin  tJ 

To  adapt  this  for  computation,  let  z  and  A  be  the  zenith  distance 
and  azimuth  of  the  point  of  the  sphere  whose  declination  is  d^ 
and  hour  angle  r, :  then  we  have  (Vol.  I.  Art.  14) 

sin  z  cos  A  =  —  cos  f  sin  S^  -f-  sin  p  cos  5,  cos  r 
sin  3  sin  A  =  cos  S^  sin  r 

and  our  equation  becomes 

c  -|-  j„  ^  ^  6  cos  s  —  sin  (a  —  ^)  sin  s  —  Aa  cos  («  —  j1)  sin  2 
—  A'5  cos  (5,  (cos  a  cos  r,  -|-  sin  a  sin  91  sin  r^) 

Here  «  —  ^  must  be  of  the  same  order  as  c  +  ^,  and  there- 
fore may  also  be  put  for  its  sine,  and  its  cosine  may  be  put  =  1. 
In  the  coefficient  of  a(?  we  may  put  cos  S  for  cos  S,.  Transposing 
the  equation,  and  collecting  the  known  terms,  by  putting 

h  =i^-{-  b  cos  z  +  (a  —  A)  sin  3  (160) 

we  obtain  the  equation  of  condition 

c  +  aasiu  3  -|-  iiScos  ^(cos  a  cos  Tj -|-  sin  «  sin  ysinrj)  -\-  h  =  0    (161) 
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in  which  the  sign  of  c  mnet  he  changed  when  the  axis  of  the 
instmment  is  reversed.  It  must  also  he  ohserved  that,  (as  in 
meridian  observations  where  2  =^  ^  —  d),  ain  z  must  be  negative 
when  the  star  is  north  of  the  zenith ;  thia  sign,  however,  will  be 
given  by  the  equations  (159)  if  attention  is  paid  to  the  signs  of 
the  other  quantities.  To  compute  z  and  A  by  logarithms,  let  g 
and  (?  be  determined  by  the  conditions 

Sr  Bin  a  =  sin  d^ 
g  cos  G  =  COB  i5,  cos  T, 
then 

cos  z  ^^g  cos  (f  —  ff) 
sin  2  COS  A  =  g  ein  (p  ^  G) 
sin  s  Bin  A  ^^  cos  3^  sin  r, 

or  (observing  that  tan  d,  =  k  tan  S) 

^        li  tan  S 


sin  {tp  —  <?) 

_  tan  (tp  —  (7) 
cos  A 


in  which  G  and  A  are  to  bo  taken  less  than  90°,  positive  or 
negative  according  to  the  sign  of  their  tangents,  and  the  sign  of 
tan  2  will  be  determined  by  that  of  tan  (^  —  (?). 
If  we  put 

tan  F=  tan  r^sinp  (163) 

the  coefficient  of  a;?  may  be  computed  under  the  form 

p  ^  cos  ^  COST,  cos  (K  —  -F') 

cos  e  ^ 

The  whole  process  of  forming  the  equation  of  condition  for 
each  star  is,  therefore,  ae  follows : 

1st.  Find  K  and  log  k  from  Table  VIII.,  and  add  x  to  the  mean 
of  the  ohserved  times  on  the  several  threads.  Call  the  resulting 
time  Tj,  and  find 

in  which  &  is  the  assumed  clock  correction  reduced  to  the  time  Ty 
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2d.  Compute  A,  z,  Phy  the  equations  (162),  (163),  and  (164), 
and  h  by  tlie  equation 

A  ^  i^-[-  h  cos  z  -\-{a  —  A)  sio  z 
in  which  i^  is  the  mean  of  tlie  equatorial  intervals  of  the  obseiTed 
threads  from  the  mean  thread,  b  is  the  inclination  of  the  rotation 
axis,  and  a  is  the  assumed  azimuth  of  the  inatrumeut. 

Then  the  equation  of  condition  is 

±c  +  Aaaim  -\-  P.  a.?  +  A  =  0 

in  which  the  sign  of  e  is  to  be  determined  by  the  position  of  the 
rotation  axis  of  the  instrument. 

!From  all  the  equations  thus  formed,  the  most  probable  valnea 
of  c,  A«,  and  a^  will  be  found  by  the  method  of  least  squares. 

If  the  azimuth  of  the  instrument  has  been  changed  during 
the  observations,  these  must  be  divided  into  two  seta,  and  two 
different  assumed  azimuths  a,  a',  with  the  corrections  ia  and  Aa', 
will  be  used  in  the  formation  of  the  equations. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  all  the  quantities  i^,  b, 
a^A,  e,  aa,  at?  are  expressed  in  the  same  unit,  either  of  time  or 
arc :  the  latter  will  perhaps  be  moat  convenient. 

Example. — The  following  observations  were  taken  by  Bessel 
with  a  very  small  portable  instrument,  to  determine  the  time. 

Munich,  1827,  June  27. 


Circle  East, 

I 

n 

III 

IV 

V 

L.„,. 

X  Scorpii 

e  Ophiuchi 

aUrsceMinoris 

S"  12'.2 
14   22.4 

7™52'.5 
14     2.6 

IP..."...'. 
11  13  43.2 
11 

13"'22'.7 
20      3.2 

IS"   l',6 

—  KOSO 

—  0  .608 

—  0  .079 

Circle  West. 
aUrsce  Minoris 
^aiAnon:) 
24  Scuti  Sob. 

21"35'.5 
26  11.4 

21'"56'.2 
26   31.6 

13'19'"52'.8 
13  22    16.2 
13  26    52.3 

22'"37'.0 
27    12.8 

22"58'.8 
27   34.4 

+ 1''.583 
+ 1  .670 
+  1.837 

The  azimuth  of  the  instrument  waa  changed  between  the  two 
lete  of  obaervationa,  circle  east  and  circle  west. 

The  place  of  observation  was  in  the  garden  of  Dr.  STeinheil's 
louse,  where  the  latitude  was  f  =  48°  8'  40". 

The  chronometer  was  a  pocket  mean  time  chronometer  of 
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EJBSSEL.  Its  correction  to  sidereal  time  at  12"  (chronometer  time) 
was  assumed  to  be  (3  —  5*  1™  3".0O,  and  its  rate  on  sidereal  time 
was  +  9M9  per  hour  (losing). 

The  equatorial  inteiTaU  of  the  threads  from  the  mean  thread 
were  as  follows  for  ch'cle  loest : 


-  598". 08 


+  3 


+  6".  19 


-  294".91 


-  612".46 


The  value  of  one  division  of  the  level  was  4".49,  The  pivota 
were  of  unequal  thickness,  the  correction  for  which  had  pre- 
viously been  found  to  be  —  1".89  for  circle  west. 

The  apparent  places  of  the  stars  on  the  given  date  were  as 
follows : 


. 

il 

X  Scorpii 

W    2-  36'.71 

—    9°  36'  34".2 

e  OpMucM 

16     9    13.90 

-    4    16     8  .9 

a  Utscb  Minoris 

0   59      5.28 

+  88    23     2  .5 

*a(Anon.) 

18   18     8.49 

-1-  14    52  36  .7 

24  Scuti  Sob. 

18   19    24.11 

—  14    39  56  .0 

The  reduction  of  the  observations  of  ^  Scorpii  and  £  Ophiuchi  on 
the  several  threads  to  a  mean  will  sei've  to  illustrate  the  mode 
of  using  our  Table  VUI.,  although  in  this  case  the  quantity  )t  is 
quite  insensible  and  log  k  nearly  so.     We  have,  then, 


Cirole  East. 

T 

/ 

« 

log* 

i 

X  Scorpii  I. 

ir. 

1,1*    8"  12'.2 

7    52.5 

—    9'.85 
+    9.85 

0.00 
0.00 

0.0000001 

1 

-  598".08 

-  303  .09 

Means 

11     8      2 .35 

0.0(1 

0.00 

0.0000001 

—  450  .59 

'.  Ophiuchi 


11  14    22.4 

—  39'.90 

0.00 

0.0000018 

-  598."08 

14      2.6 

—  20  .10 

5 

-303  .09 

13    43.2 

-    0.70 

0 

~      6  .19 

13    22.7 

+  19 .80 

5 

+  294  .91 

13      1.6 

+  40 .90 

0.00 

19 

+  612  .46 

11  13    42.60 

0.00 

0.00 

0.0000009 

0  .00 
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To  form  the  equations  of  condition  for  the  three  stars  observed, 
circle  east,  we  now  find  by  tlie  formula  (158,  &c.)* 


,S0«..«. 

c  0)MmAi. 

r+«  =  r, 

11*    8"'   2'.35 

I1J18™42'.&0 

IP  20"'    8',20 

Assumed  i? 

+    5     1      8.00 

+    5     1      3.00 

4-      6     1      3.00 

Hate  to  12" 

-      7.90 

—      7.09 

—      6.12 

T,+  d 

16      8   67.39 

16   14    38.41 

16   21      0.08 

IS      2   86.71 

16     9    13.90 

0  69      5,23 

r; 

—      6   20.68 

—     5    24.51 

+      8  88      5.20 

{In  arc) 

—  1"  36'  10".2 

—  1°    21'    7".95 

129»  31'  18".0 

logaeo  r, 

0.000166 

O.O0O121 

n0.196290 

logUn  6 

n9. 228677 

«8. 873022 

1.54S573 

logs 

0.000000 

0.000001 

O.OOOOOO 

log  tan  G 

n9.228843 

n8,873144 

nl. 746803 

G 

—    9°  36'47".2 

-    4=  16'  18".2 

—   88°  58'  17  ".3 

^-G 

67    45  27  .2 

52    24  53  .2 

137      6  57  .3 

log  tan  r, 

n8.442337 

«8.872975 

»0. 083561 

log  cos  G 

6.698858 

9.998793 

8.254067 

gcoaeo(^-G) 

0.072784 

0.101030 

0.167161 

log  tan  ^ 

nS.  508829 

n8.472798 

nS,  604789 

log  cos  A 

9.999774 

9.999808 

9.999778 

log  tan  (^-G) 

0.200130 

0.118688 

n9.967894 

log  tan  ^ 

0.20836 

0.11387 

n9.96812 

log  Bin  ^ 

9.92733 

9.89904 

«9.83296 

log  COS. 

9.72697 

9.78517 

9.S6484 

A 

—    1'>E0'65".85 

—  1°42'  4",85 

-      1=49'53".74 

Assumed  a 

—    1.    42     0  . 

a  —  A 

-1-           8'  65".85 

+               4".  85 

-\-             7'52".74 

h 

—                2  .96 

—               0  .84 

+                    1.54 

(a  -  A)  sin  z 

-f-             463".29 

+               3".84 

32I",80 

b  aoai 

—                i.  .58 

—              0  .51 

+                   1  ,13 

h 

450  .59 

0  .00 

+               294  .91 

h 

+                 1".12 

+               3".  33 

—                 26''.T6 

,m^  =  Lt^^F 

n8,3I4394 

«8. 245032 

»9.955618 

/■■ 

—    1"  10'  54" 

—   1"    0'26" 

—  42"    4'  39" 

n  —  F 

.-         81     6 

—         41  34 

40    22  89 

log  «os  ,! 

9.99386 

9.99879 

8.4oU25 

log  cos  r, 

9.99083 

9.99988 

«0,803n 

!ogcos{«-i') 

9.99998 

9.99997 

9.88184 

log  seo  F 

0.00000 

0.00007 

0.12946 

logP 

9,00376 

9.90873 

n8.26520 

sibla  qiiantiLjf  in  observa- 
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Hence  the  equations  of  condition,  circle  east,  are : 

X  Scorpii  —  c  +  0.84&9  ha  +  0.9857  i*  +  1".13  =  0 
s  OpkiucM  —0  +  0.7926  Aa  -\-  0.9971  aS  +  3  .33  =  0 
B.  Un.  Min.  -J  c  —  0.6807  ia  —  0.0184  a»  —  25  .76  =  0 

In  the  same  manner,  we  find  for  the  stars  observed,  circle  west, 


^1  +* 

log  A 
log  tan  A 
log  sin  z 
log  cos  z 


o  (Trss!  Jfm. 

*o 

24  Saili  Soi. 

IS"  SI"  8'.03 

18*  23™  32'.S4 

18'  28'»  8'.81 

99°  29'  18".75 

—  1°  20'  57".75 

—  2°  11'  ir.5 

0.000000 

0.000001 

0.000001 

n8.617903 

»8.618105 

n8.618199 

W9.82674 

9.73943 

9.94926 

9,87007 

9.92217 

9.66941 

-  2"  22'  32".22 

~  2°  22'  36".20 

-  2°  22'  38".05 

—  2  22  40  . 

—      7  .78 

—      3  .80 

—      1  .95 

+      6  .22 

+      5  .61 

+      6  .36 

+      6  .22 

—      2  .09 

-      1  .74 

+      3  .87 

+      4  .09 

+      2  .90 

+      6  .19 

0  .00 

0  .00 

+     16  .28 

+      2  .60 

-+               1   .16 

»7.74071 

9.98501 

9.98644 

b  cos ; 


and  hence  tlie  equations  for  these  stara  are 

a  Urs.  Min.     +  c  —  0.6710  a«'  —  0.0055  a*  +  15".28  =  0 
*a  +c +  0.5488  Ad' +  0.9661  Afl  +    2.60  =  0 

24  Scuti  Sob.   +  c  +  0,8897  Aa'  +  0.9670  A*  +    T.  .16  zz=  0 

The  six  equations  involve  four  unknown  quantities,  which 
might  he  determined  from  the  four  normal  equations  formed  in 
the  usual  manner.  But,  where  the  numher  of  equations  is  so 
little  greater  than  that  of  the  unknown  quantities,  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  employ  this  method.  We  can  here  obtain  the 
same  result  by  ehminating  Aa  from  the  first  set  and  ah'  from 
the  second,  and  then  combining  the  resulting  equations  for  the 
determination  of  e  and  a(?.     Thus,  substituting  the  yalues  of  Aa 
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and.  ha'  found  from  the  equations  for  a  Urste  Min.  in  the  equa- 
tions of  the  otlier  two  stars  in  the  two  groups  respectively,  we 
have  the  four  equations 

X  Scorpii  —  2.2427  c  +  0.9629  i.?  —  30".89  =  0 

e  Ophiuchi  —  2.1642  c  +  0.9757  Afl  —  26  .66  =  0 

*a  +  1.8179  e  +  0.9616  A*  -f  15  .10  ^  0 

24  Scuti  Sob.  +  2.3259  c  +  0.9597  i'»  +  21  .42  =  0 

from  which  we  derive  the  normal  equations 

18.4281c  —  O.2908  a*  +  204".25  =  0 
~    0.2908  c  +  3.7249  a&  —    20  .68  =  0 
wliich  give 

Afl  =  _^    4".69  =  4-  0'.31 
c  =  —  11".01  =  —  0'.73 

Hence  we  have,  finally, 

,S  =  +  5*  l"  3'.S1 

By  the  four  time  stars,  severally,  we  have  3'.43,  3*.18,  3".34,  3*.29. 
The  methods  which  have  here  been  given,  for  finding  the 
time  with  a  transit  instrument  out  of  the  meridian,  are  intended 
for  the  use  of  observers  in  the  field  who  have  but  little  lime  to 
adjust  their  instruments  and  wish  to  collect  all  the  data  possible, 
reserving  their  reduction  for  a  future  time.  The  greater  labor 
of  these  reductions,  compared  with  those  of  meridian  observa- 
tions, is  often  more  than  compensated  by  the  saving  of  time  in 
the  field. 

DETERMINATION    OF    THE    GEOGRAPHICAL    LATITUDE    BY    A    TRANSIT 
INSTRUMENT    IN    THE    PRIME    VERTICAL, 

174.  The  transit  instrument  is  said  to  be  in  the  prime  vertical 
when  the  great  circle  described  by  its  coUimation  axis  is  in  the 
prime  vertical.  The  rotation  axis  is  then  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  prime  vertical,  and  lies  in  the  intersection  of  the 
planes  of  the  meridian  and  horizon.  We  owe  to  Bessbl  the  ap- 
plication of  the  instrument  in  this  position  to  the  determination 
of  the  latitude  of  the  place  of  observation. 

The   fundamental   principle  of  the   method   may  be   briefly 
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stated  ae  follows.*    Let  FZ,  Pig.  45,  Tso  the  meridian;  SZS' 
the  prime  vertical  of  the  observer ;  SMS' 
the  diurnal  circle  of  a  etar  which  crosses  '"^ 

the  meridian  between  tlie  zenith  and  the 
equatoi'.  Such  a  st-ar  eroases  the  prime 
vertical  above  the  horizon  at  two  points 
S  and  S'  on  opposite  sides  of  the  zenith 
and  at  equal  distances  from  the  meridian. 
If  then  we.  observe  the  transits   at   these 

two  points  with  an  instrument  perfectly  adjusted  in  the  prime 
vertical,  and  note  the  times  bj'  a  clock  whose  rate  is  well  known, 
we  determine  the  hour  angle  ZFS'  —  (,  which  is  equal  to  one- 
half  the  elapsed  sidereal  time  between  the  two  observations ; 
and,  therefore,  in  tlie  right  triangle  PZS'  we  know  this  angle 
and  the  hypotheiiuse  PS'  =  90°  —  5,  from  which  wo  find  the 
side  PZ  —  90°  —  f ;  whence  tlie  formula 

tan  <p  =  tan  3  sec  ( 

in  which  f  is  the  latitude.  It  is  evident  tliat  only  those  stars 
can  be  observed  on  the  prime  vertical  whose  declinations  are 
between  0  and  f.  Tlie  neai"er  the  observations  to  the  zenith,  that 
is,  the  less  the  difference  between  the  declination  and  the  latitude, 
the  leas  the  effect  of  errors  in  the  observed  times  upon  the  value 
of  see  t,  and,  consequently,  upon  the  computed  latitude. 

The  advantage  of  this  method  of  finding  the  latitude  lies 
ehieHy  in  the  facility  with  wliicli  all  the  instrumental  errors  may 
be  eliminated  by  using  the  instrument  alternately  in  opposite 
positions  of  the  rotation  axis,  reversing  it  either  between  the 
observations  on  two  different  stars  or  between  observations  of 
the  same  star,  or  using  it  in  one  position  on  one  night  and  in 
the  reverse  position  on  the  same  stars  on  another  night.  Dif- 
ferent methods  of  reduction  apply  to  these  several  methods  of 
observation,  which  will  be  hereafter  investigated.  We  must  first 
show  how  to  place  the  instrument  in  or  near  the  prime  vertical. 

175.  Approximate  adjustment  in  the  prime  vertical — The  middle 
tiiread  must  be  carefully  adjusted  in  the  colUmation  axis,  or  as 
nearly  so  as  possible.  Then  compute  the  sidereal  time  of  pass- 
ing the  prime  vertical  for  some  star  whose  declination  is  small, 
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that  19,  a  star  which  passes  the  prime  vertical  at  a  low  altitude. 
If  ;  z=^.  the  hour  angle  in  the  prime  vertical,  3  =  the  declination, 
and  (p  =  the  assumed  latitude,  we  have 

cos  (  =  tan  S  cot  y 

and,  if  a  =  the  star's  right  ascension,  Q  =  the  sidereal  time  of 
passing  the  prime  vertical, 

_      (  —  for  eaat  transit  1 
^  "  ^     I  +    '■   west      "       I 

At  this  time,  therefore,  hj  the  clock  (allowing  for  the  correction 
of  the  clock),  bring  the  middle  thread  upon  the  star,  ohserving 
to  keep  the  rotation  axis  as  nearly  horizontal  as  possible.  The 
zenith  distance  at  which  the  star  will  be  observed  may  also  be 
previously  computed,  to  facilitate  the  finding.  Por  this  purpose 
we  have 


which  gives  the  true  zenith  distance,  from  which  wo  should  sub- 
tract the  refraction  in  the  case  of  very  low  stars. 

After  the  instrument  has  thus  been  brought  near  the  prime 
vertical  by  one  star,  the  rotation  axis  should  be  carefully  levelled, 
and  the  adjustment  verified  by  another  star.  In  the  first  adjust- 
ment the  frame  of  the  instrument  would  be  moved  ;  but  in  the 
second  only  the  V  which  is  provided  with  a  small  motion  in 
azimuth.  "When  the  insti'ument  is  provided  with  a  graduated 
horizontal  circle,  the  most  satisfactory  method  is  to  adjust  it 
first  in  the  meridian  and  then  revolve  it  in  azimuth  90°. 

In  preparing  for  an  observation  on  the  extreme  threads,  we 
must  know  the  intei'val  required  by  the  star  to  pass  from  one  of 
these  to  the  middle  thread.  It  will  be  shown  hereafter  that  if 
i  ^  the  equatorial  interval  of  the  sidereal  thread  from  the  middle, 
the  corresponding  star  interval  I,  near  the  prime  vertical,  will  be 
nearly 


Bin  p  cos  d  Sin  t        sm  y  sm  z 
and  it  is  easily  shown  that  when  the  hour  angle  t  becomes  I  ±  T, 
the  zenith  distance  becomes  z  ±  15  Jcosp,  where  the  factor  15 
is  used  to  reduce  /from  time  to  arc.     The  first  observation  on  a 
side  tliread  at  the  east  transit  will,  therefore,  be  expected  about  1 
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seconds  before  the  time  of  transit  already  computed,  and  at  a 
greater  zenith  distance  by  about  15 Zoos  ^  ;  while  the  first  ob- 
servation at  the  west  transit  will  also  be  expected  I  seconds 
before  the  time  of  transit  computed,  but  nearer  the  zenith  by 
about  15  J  cos  ^.  These  simple  calculations  are  accurate  enough 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  for  the  observation.  When  the 
intervals  of  the  threads  are  not  known  at  first,  they  will  be 
obtained  accurately  enough  from  the  early  observations  for  sub- 
sequent use  in  finding  stare. 

For  stars  whose  declination  is  very  nearly  equal  to  the  lati- 
tude, the  zenith  distance  and  hour  angle  on  the  prime  vertical 
may  be  more  accurately  computed  by  the  formuite 


l/aiii  (p  —  5)  sin  (y -f  ^)  .     ^       sin  3 

simp  cos  5 

176.  Correction  for  mclinaiion  of  the  axis. — When  the  rotation 
axis  is  in  the  meridian,  but  is  inclined  to  the  horizon,  the  great 
circle  described  by  the  coUimation  ajds  is  still  perpendicular  to 
the  meridian,  but  intersects  it  in  a  point  whose  angular  distance 
from  the  zenith  of  the  observer  is  precisely  equal  to  the  inclinar- 
tion  of  the  rotation  axis.  This  point  may  be  called  the  zenith  of 
the  instrument;  and  the  great  circle  described  by  the  eollimation 
axis,  ike  prime  vertical  of  ike  instrument.    If  we  put 

/  :=  latitude  of  the  zenith  of  the  instrument, 
y  =       "  '  "      observer, 

b  =  inclination  of  the  rotation  axis,  positive  when  north 
end  is  elevated, 
we  liavc 

P  =  /  +  & 

and  the  only  consideration  of  the  level  correction  required  in 
this  case  is  to  apply  it  directly  to  the  latitude  found  from  the 
instrument  by  the  same  methods  that  are  used  when  the  axis  is 
truly  horizontal. 

But  if  the  rotation  axis  is  not  in  the  meridian,  nor  the  middle 
thread  in  the  eollimation  axis,  the  simple  solution  given  in  Art. 
174  requires  some  modification.  I  proceed  now  to  consider 
the  instrument  in  the  most  general  manner,  with  deviations  in 
azimuth,  level,  and  eollimation,  and  to  show  how  to  eliminate 
the  effects  of  these  deviations. 

Vol:.  IL~1S 
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fig.  46. 


177.  To  find  the  latitude  from  ike  obsermd  times  of  transit  of  a 
given  star  over  a  given  thread  east  arid  west  of  the  meridian,  the  rota- 
tion axis  bein^  in  the  same  position  at  both 
observations. — Let  the  rotation  axis  iie 
in  the  vertical  circle  ZA,  Fig.  46,  and 
suppose  the  north  end  elevated,  bo 
that  the  great  circle  of  the  instrument 
is  E'Z"W',  and  a  thread  at  the  dis- 
tance c  south  of  the  coliimation  axis 
describes  the  small  circle  88'.  Let  A 
be  the  point  in  which  the  rotation  axis 
produced  meets  the  celestial  sphere, 
and  through  A  and  the  pole  P  draw 
the  great  circle  APZ".  This  great  circle  is  perpendicular  to 
E'Z"  W,  and  the  observations  of  the  star  on  the  thread  at  8  and 
iS'  are  equally  distant  from  it.  We  may  call  PZ"  the  meridian, 
E'Z"  W  the  prime  vertical,  and  Z"  the  zenith  of  the  instrument. 
Now,  the  equations  (78)  and  (79)  of  Art  123,  being  entirely 
general,  apply  to  the  instniment  in  this  position,  but  it  is  con- 
venient to  make  some  modifications  of  the  notation.  The  point  A 
being  now  near  the  north  point  of  the  horizon,  its  azimuth  la 
nearly  zero  and  its  hour  angle  nearly  180°.     If  we  put 


the  azimuth  of  ^  =^  90' 
the  hour  angle otA^^^Q 


-\-{a)^  —  a,  or  (a)  =  —  (90°  +  a) 
)''  —  m  =  180'^  j^K,orm  =  —  (90=  +  A) 


where  we  distinguish  the  a  of  the  equations  (78)  by  enclosing  it 
in  brackets;  then  a  is  the  small  azimuth  of  the  rotation  axis 
reckoned  from  the  north  towards  the  east,  and  X  is  the  hour  angle 
of  the  meridian  of  the  instrument  (or,  as  we  might  call  it,  the 
west  longitude  of  the  instrument) ;  and  the  substitution  of  these 
quantities  in  equations  (78)  gives 

coa  n  cos  k  =  —  sin  t  cos  <p  -\-  cos  h  cos  a  sin  ip 
cos  n  sin  A  ^       cos  b  sin  a 

sin  n  =       ein  b  sin  (f  -\-  coa  b  cos  a  eoa  y 

and  as  r  in  (79)  is  the  hour  angle  east  of  the  meridian,  while  it 
is  here  more  convenient  to  reckon  it,  in  the  usual  manner, 
towards  the  west,  we  shall  change  its  sign,  so  that  the  factor 
.sin  (;■  —  m)  will  become 

Bin  (—  T  +  90°  4-  A)  =  eoa  (r  —  X) 
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and  the  equation  (79)  will  become 

sin  c  :^  —  sin  n  gin  5  +  f^os  n  coe  d  cos  (r  —  A)  (166) 

For  the  convenience  of  future  reference,  I  shall  here  recapitulate 
the  notation  used  in  these  our  fundamental  equationa ;  namely, 

¥>=:  the  latitude  of  the  place  of  observation,  positive  when 

north; 
d  =L  the  declination  of  the  star,  positive  when  north; 
T  =  the  hour  angle  of  the  star; 
a  =^  the  azimutli  of  the  rotation  axis,  positive  when  east  of 

north; 
b  =  the  inclination  of  the  rotation  axis,  positive  when  the  north 

end  is  elevated; 
c  =  the  coilimation  constant  of  a  thread,  positive  when  the 

thread  is  north*  of  the  coilimation  axis; 
X  =  the  longitude  of  the  meridian  of  the  instrument,  j;iosii!i;e 

when  west; 
n  i=  the  declination  of  the  north  end  of  the  axis. 

If,  further,  when  the  star  is  ohserved  at  both  the  east  and  west 
transits,  we  put 

r,  t'  ^=  tho  Lour  angles  of  the  east  and  west  observations, 
respectively ; 
T,  T'  =  the  clock  times  of  observation ; 
aT,  iZ"=;  the  corresponding  clock  corrections; 
a  =  the  right  ascension  of  the  star; 
2i?^the  elapsed  sidereal  time  between  the  east  and 
west  observations  on  the  same  thread; 


T=  T  +  aT—  a.  t'=  1"+  a?"—  a 

»  ^  ^{T'  -j-  AT'  —  T  —  aT) 
i  =  ^  { r'  +  a  2"  +  r  H-  A  T)  —  a 
whence      #  =  t'  —  X  ^  X  —  r 

"We  see  that  &  will  be  well  determined  when  the  clock  rain,  or 
dT'  —  aT,  m  known ;  but  to  find  X  we  must  also  laiow  the  clock 
correction  and  the  star'a  right  aaeenaion. 

*  When  the  thrsad  is  north  of  tho  prime  Tortical,  the  small  oircle  of  the  sphere 
■which  oorcesponds  to  it  is  south  of  the  prime  yenieal,  and  vice  versa. 
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Wow,  let  h  and  [i  be  assiimed  so  as  to  eatisfy  the  conditions 

A  Bin  ,5  =  Rin  6 

A  C08  jS  =  cosS  cos  a 

then  the  equations  (165)  become 

008  w  cos  k  =  h  sin  (y  ^  j?)  ") 

cos  n  sin  ;,  ^  cos  6  sin  a  I    (167) 

siii  n  =  h  COS  (i^  —  jf)  } 

Substituting  in  (166)  the  values  of  cos  n,  sin  n,  given  by  these 
equations,  and  also  6o8  (r  —  ^.)  ^^  cos  [).  —  z')  =  eos «?,  we  have 

ein  c  =  ^  h  coa  (p  —  /S)  sin  5  -[-  A  sin  (?>  —  ;S)  eos  S 

to  reduce  which  we  assume  h'  and  f'  to  satisfy  the  conditions 

A'  ein  ^'  —  sin  5  '^ 

,,  ,  ,008-5  V    (168) 

A  cos  p  =  eoa  d  -  — j  j     ^      ' 

which  transform  the  preceding  equation  into 
ain  c  =  hh'  sin  (ip  —  ip'  —  ^ 


whence 

sine 


'^i?  —  f'  —  ^)  = 


But,  as  c  is  never  more  than  15',  and  h'  =  — — :  will  never  be  less 

sm/ 
than  I,  while  h  differs  from  unity  only  by  a  quantity  depending 
upon  sin^a,  the  angle  f  —  <p'~  ^  will  never  exceed  30' :  so  that 
we  may  write,  without  sensible  error, 


To  find  ,8,  we  have 

tan  i?  =  tan  6  see  a 

or,  since  b  is  only  a  few  seconds  and  a  but  a  few  minutes, 

and  f'  is  determined  by  (168),  which  give 

tan  f'  =  tan  S  sec  *  cos  X 
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and  then  we  have 

?  =  /+&  +  ^f'  (ITO) 

sin  8 

It  is  evident  that  the  factor  eos^  in  (169)  corrects  for  azimuth 
deviation,  the  term  b  in  (t?0)  for  inclination  of  the  rotation  axis, 

and  the  term  — :-— ior  the  distance  of  the  thread  from  the  eol- 
limation  axis. 

In  these  equations,  d-  and  X  are  obtained  from  the  ohaerved 
times  on  tlie  same  thread,  the  rotation  axis  being  in  the  same 
position  at  the  two  observations.  The  constant  c  has  then  the 
same  sign  at  both  observations,  +  for  north  threads, —  for  south 
threads;  and  its  value  must  be  known  for  each  thread.  "We 
deduce  then,  by  (169)  and  (170),  from  each  thread  separately,  a 
value  of  the  latitude,  and  take  the  mean  of  all  the  results  as  the 
latitude  given  by  the  instrument  in  this  position  of  the  axis.  But 
if  the  pivots  are  unequal  the  striding  level  does  not  give  the 
true  value  of  b  directly.  (See  Art.  137.)  Moreover,  the  constant 
c  is  composed  of  the  equatorial  interval  of  the  given  thread  from 
the  middle  thread  combined  with  the  eollimation  constant  of  the 
middle  thread,  and  will,  therefore,  involve  both  the  error  in  the 
determination  of  tlie  interval  and  in  the  adjustment  for  eolli- 
mation. 

Now,  to  eliminate  all  these  instrumental  errors,  repeat  the 
observations  on  the  same  star  on  a  subsequent  night  in  the 
reverse  position  of  the  axis.  Let  p  be  the  (unknown)  correction 
for  inequality  of  pivots,  q  the  (unknown)  correction  of  c  for  error 
in  the  interval  of  thread  and  eollimation  adjustment;  let  f',  f" 
be  the  latitudes  given  by  (169)  for  the  same  star  on  diiferent 
nights  and  in  reverse  positions  of  the  axis ;  b,  b'  the  inclinations 
of  the  rotation  axis  given  by  the  spirit  level.  The  true  inclina- 
tions are  b  -\-  p  and  b'  —  p,  and  the  true  value  of  the  eollimation 
constant  for  the  given  thread  is  c  +  q:  so  that  in  the  first  posi- 
tion of  the  axis  we  have 

9'  =  ^'  +  &  +  J'  +  (c  +  ?)  -^ 

and  in  the  second  position, 


and  the  mean  of  these  is 
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l(jp'  +  b  +  /'  +  b')  + 


^P 


SO  tliat  the  ineqiiality  of  pivots  la  wliolly  eliminated,  and  the 
error  of  thread  and  eoUiinatiou  is  reduced  to  the  term. 


IP 


eio  5  J  2  sin  . 

which  for  q  —  1",  <p'  ~  <f"  —  1°,  is  0".008  cos  ip  eosec  S,  and  that 
part  of  this  small  quantity  which  depends  on  the  eollimation  of 
the  middle  thread  will  have  different  signs  for  north  and  south 
threads,  and  will  also  wholly  disappear  from  the  mean.  There 
will  remain,  therefore,  in  the  result  only  that  part  of  this  term 
which  depends  on  the  errors  of  the  thread  intervals.  As  the 
thread  intervals  can  easily  be  determined  in  the  meridian  within 
1",  this  remaining  error  in  the  latitude  will  be  insensible  in 
practice,  and  we  may  assume  the  mean  of  two  nights'  observa- 
tions to  be  wholly  free  from  the  inBtrumental  errors. 

There  remain  yet  the  eiTors  of  observation  and  of  the  clock. 
These  affect  both  the  angles  d  and  H.  As  ,1  is  always  small,  their 
effect  will  not  generally  be  appreciable  in  cos  A,  and  their  effect 
in  sec^  will  he  less  the  nearer  the  star  is  to  the  zenith;  for  the 
clock  errors  that  appear  in  &  ai'e  only  the  variations  of  rale,  and 
the  leas  the  interval  the  less  the  effect  of  those  upon  ^,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  less  the  angle  S  the  less  effect  will  any  change 
in  t?  produce  in  sec  d. 

The  expression  for  the  error  in  f  resulting  from  an  eiTor  in  & 
is  found  by  differentiating  (169) ;  whence 

d^  sec'  y>'  =  dS-  tan  5  sec  9-  tan  »■  cos  X  ^  d&  tan  y'  tan  * 
or  nearly 

dtp  ^^  —  ain  2^  tan  i? 

and  sin  2p  is  greatest  for  f  ■=  45°,  in  which  ease  we  have 
rfj5  =  —  tan  #.     I'or  '&  =  1\  df  =  d&X  0.13 ;  or  an  error  in  ??  of 


1'=  15"  produces  an  error  in  tp  of  less  than  2".  If  w 
then,  that  d-  can  always  be  obtained  within  1*,  we  ought  to  expect 
the  mean  of  the  latitudes  obtained  in  tivo  nights  from  the  same 
thread  and  with  the  same  star  to  agree  with  that  found  in  the 
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same  way  from  any  other  thread,  within  2",  when  the  observa- 
tions are  taken  within  one  hoar  of  the  meridian.  This,  in  fact, 
is  the  experience  of  observers  in  the  use  of  this  method. 

finally,  the  latitude  is  affected  by  an  error  in  the  tabulated 
dechnation  of  the  star.  When  tp  <  45°,  tlie  error  in  the  latitude 
is  always  greater  than  the  error  of  the  declination;  but  when 
f  >  45°,  the  error  in  the  latitude  vrill  be  leas  than  the  error  in 
the  declination,  if  we  use  stars  whose  declinations  fall  between 
the  limits  90°  and  90°  —  (p,  aa  will  be  seen  at  once  by  examining 
the  equation 

sin  2(B 
d<p  =  dS r 

eii!  23 

which  is  found  by  differentiating  (160)  with  reference  to  ip  and  d. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  this  method  is  better  suited  to  high 
latitudes  than  to  low  ones,  although  satisfactorj'  results  may  be 
obtained  by  it  even  in  latitudes  not  greater  tlian  30°. 

178,  Instead  of  deducing  a  value  of  the  latitude  from  each 
thread,  it  is  usually  more  convenient  to  reduce  the  observations 
on  the  several  threads  to  the  middle  thread,  and  then  to  find  the 
value  of  the  latitude  from  the  mean.  This  value  will,  of  course, 
be  the  same  as  the  mean  of  the  several  values  found  from  the 
threads  individually.  I  proceed,  therefore,  to  investigate  the 
formula  for  reducing  the  observations  on  the  side  threads  to  the 
middle  thread. 

Let 
i  =  the  eqaatoi-ial  interval  of  any  given  thread  north  of  the 

middle  thread, 
1=^  the  corresponding  star  interval, 
then,  T  being  the  hour  angle  of  the  star  when  on  the  middle 
thread,  t  —  i"  is  its  hour  angle  when  on  the  given  thread :  so  that 
c  now  denoting  the  collimation  constant  of  the  middle  thread, 
and,  consequently,  c  ^  i  being  now  put  for  c  in  (166),  wo  have 

sill  (i  -|-  c)  =  —  sin  n  sin  S  +  cos  n  cos  8  cos  (r  —  >.  —  J) 
while  for  the  middle  thread  wo  have 

sin  c  =  —  ein  n  sin  3  -|-  cos  n  cos  3  cos  (r  —  X) 
The  difference  of  these  equations  gives 

2  cos(ii  +  c)Bin  ii"  =  2coa  w  coa  38in(r  —  A—  ^  J)  sin  J  J 
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In  th?  first  member,  since  i  and  c  are  both  small,  we  maj  put 
2  cos  ^  i  sin  I  i,  or  sin  i,  and  hence 

28iQiJ=_ 


ft  COB  a  sin  (r  —  A  —  J  7) 


If  the  azimuth  a  of  the  instrument  is  even  as  great  as  20'  (and 
it  will  always  be  much  less),  it  is  easily  shown  that  log  h  in  (167) 
will  not  be  less  than  9.999993,  that  is,  it  will  not  change  the 
fifth  decimal  place  by  a  unit  in  the  computation  of  log  eos«/ 
and,  as  this  degree  of  accuracy  is  evidently  even  more  than  suf- 
ficient in  eompnting  I,  we  shall  here  take  cos  n  =  sin  (p  —  b),  and 
henco 

2.iBiJ= "i- cm) 

sin  (j;  —  b)  C08  i!  sin  (r  —  X  —  i  J) 

This  very  exact  formula  wHl  be  required,  however,  only  where 
the  star  is  very  near  the  zenith.  In  most  cases  we  can  employ 
ainjp  for  sin{f  —  />)  and  put  i^Jinstead  of  its  sine. 

When  the  star  has  been  observed  on  the  middle  thread,  both 
east  and  west  of  the  meridian,  we  may  find  t  —  ^  =  ??  with 
sufficient  accuracy  for  computing  the  reductions  of  the  threads, 
by  taking  the  half  difference  of  the  observed  times  on  this 
thread;  and  henee  the  formula  will  be 


2  sin  i  I  ^ ■ — . — ■  (1T2) 

sin  (p  —  b)  cos  3  ii'iu  (■»  —  i  I) 


or,  in  most  cases. 


Q  f  COS  5  Bin  (3  —  J  7) 


(172*) 


In  applying  these  formulae,  the  signs  of  i,  I,  and  t?  must  be 
carefully  observed.  Thus,  i  will  be  positive  for  north  and 
negative  for  south  threads ;  ^  positive  for  a  star  west,  and 
negative  for  a  star  east  of  the  meridian.  The  value  of  I  re- 
quired in  the  second  member  may  be  found  with  sufficient 
accuracy  from  the  obsei'vations  themselves ;  and,  in  order  to 
obtain  it  with  the  proper  sign,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  ob- 
served time  on  the  given  thread  is  always  to  be  subtracted  from 
that  on  the  middle  thread. 

Having  reduced  the  several  observations  to  the  middle  thread 
by  adding  the  values  of  I  thus  found,  the  means  of  the  results 
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for  the  east  and  west  transits,  respectively,  will  now  he  denoted 
by  T  and  T',  after  which  d-  and  X  will  be  accurately  found,  and 
the  latitude  computed  precisely  as  in  the  preceding  article.  The 
quantity  c  in  equation  (170)  will  now  denote  the  eollimation  con- 
etant  of  the  middle  thread. 

The  level  constant  should  be  determined  both  before  and  after 
each  transit  east  and  west,  and  the  mean  of  the  four  values 
employed  for  b,  pai-ticular  cai'e  being  required  in  the  determina- 
tion of  this  quantity,  since  any  error  in  it  affects  the  resulting 
latitude  by  its  whole  amount. 

Example. — The  following  observations  were  taken  by  Hahsbn 
in  Heligoland  with  a  transit  instrument  in  the  prime  vertical.* 
The  hours  are  given  only  for  the  middle  thread,  and  the  observa- 
tions on  threads  "VTI.,  VI.,  and  V,  are  placed  immediately  below 
those  on  I.,  II.,  and  HI.,  respectively. 

1824,  July  %\.--Circle  Mi-fh. 


y  Dra,onu. 

I.  and  VII. 

11.  and  VI. 

III.  and  V. 

IV. 

Level. 

East  transit  ] 
West     "       1 
Clock  correction  (s 

U"-  28'.8 

9    26. 
27    35. 
32    37.5 

derea])atl* 

13"  36'.8 
10   13. 
28   26.8 
31   50. 

22'"=  + 1" 

12"'  46'. 
11     3.8 
29    17.5 
31      0. 

4T'.40.    Da 

16*  11"  54'. 
19    30      9  .8 

lyrafe,  +4'.12 

1  —  0''.40 
i  —  1  .37 

1824 

August  3.- 

-Oirde  Soul 

y  Drmoiiis. 

I.  andVIL 

n.  and  VI. 

in.  atidV. 

IV. 

Level. 

East  transit  j 

West      "       j 

Clock  correotio 

8"  57'. 
13    59. 
32    15. 
27    14. 
a  at  1#  S-« 

9~47'. 
13      9.5 
31    26. 
28      3. 
=  _|_  1«  59' 

10™  36'. 
12    17.5 
30   36.5 
28   55. 
98.     Daily  r 

19   29   44. 
ate,  +  4'.27 

}  -  1''.50 
1-0.03 

The  threads  are  numbered  from  the  circle  end  of  the  axis,  so 
that  for  "  circle  north"  stars  at  the  east  transit  are  observed  first 
on  thread  YII,  Their  equatorial  intervals,  as  found  by  observa- 
tions in  the  meridian,  were — 

(Circle  north)!,  +32',a82     +  2Ke57     +  10-.  988     — 10*.052    — 21'.426    —  31',672 

*  Astron.  Nach.,  Vol.  VL  p.  117., 
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The  value  of  one  division  of  the  level  was  2".5  (of  arc). 

The  coUimation  constant  was  e  =  H-  2".18  (in  arc),  circle  north. 

The  assumed  latitude  was  f  —  54°  10'.8. 

For  the  given  dates,  the  apparent  places  of  the  star  were — 

7  Draeonis  a.  S 

1824,  July  31,  17'  52"  Si'A2  +  51°  30'  57".64 

"      Aug.  3,  "     "    34 .37  "      '■  58  ,04 

"We  shall  first  reduce  the  observations  of  July  31.  To  compute 
the  thread  intervals,  we  find  an  approximate  value  of  &  from  tlie 
observed  times  on  the  middle  thread,  the  difference  of  which  is 
3*  18"  15'. 8,  aud,  since  in  this  time  the  clock  rate  is  -[-  O'.B,  we 
take  2^  =  3"  IS"  16'.4,  and  hence 

(Approx.)  *  ^  1»  39"  8'.2 
Taking  the  differences  between  the  observed  times  on  each  side 
thread  and  that  on  the  middle  thread  for  both  the  east  and  west 
transits,  the  mean  of  the  two  values  for  each  thread  may  be  used 
as  a  sufficiently  exact  value  of  Jto  be  used  in  the  second  member 
of  (172),  namely : 

I  n  III  V  Yi  VII 

(Appros.)/,  +  2°*34'.8  +  1"'42'.!)  +  0" 
-S  — J/,  1' 37  50.8     1*38  16.7     1»  36 
whence  the  reductions  to  the  middle  thread  are,  for  the  west 
transit, 

/,     +2"84'.97  +  l-42'.74  +  0"'52'.O4  — 0"5(l'.16  — 1"40'.49  — 2"28'.01 

and  the  same  values,  with  their  signs  changed,  are  used  for  the 
east  transit.  These  being  applied  to  the  observed  times,  we  have — 
East.  West. 

I       16*  11™  53',83  19"  30"  9'.97 

II  54 .06  9 .54 

III  53 .96  9 .54 

IV  54 .00  9 .80 
V                     53  .96  9 .84 

VI  53 .49  9  .51 

VII  54 .01  9 .49 


T^IG    11    53.90 
aT=  -j-     1    47.71 

7"  =19    30    9.67 
aT'=  +     1  48  .28 

-f  a2'=16   13   41.61 
19   31    57  .95 

T'  +  aT'^IQ  3157.95 
16    13  41  .61 

i  sum  =  17    52    49  .78 
«  =  17    52    34  .42 

/  i  diff.  =    1   39    8  .17 
\    =*  =  24=47' 2".55 
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Hence,  by  (169)  and  (170), 

log  tan  S    0:0996440 
log  sec  i»  0.0419648 

log  COB  k 


log  tao  <p'  0.1416085  i^g 


=  +  2".18 
log  c     0.3385 


^  54°  IC  47".41 


y  cosec  d    0.1064 


^^!^  =  +    2  .26 0.3538 

sin  5 

6  =  ~    2  .21 


P  =  54    10  47  .46 


For  the  observations  of  August  3,  we  find,  from  the  observed 
times  on  the  middle  thread, 

(Approx.)  4  =  1»  SS"  8'.5 

and  from  the  observed  times  on  the  side  threads  compared  with 
the  middle  thi-ead, 

(Approx.)/,  —  a^SO'.S  —  l"'41',2   —  O^Sa-.O  +  0™4<J'.5  -j-  1™41'.5  +  2"'  S0'.8 
d  — J/,  1*40  28.9  1»  89  59.1    P39  34.G    1*38  43.7    1*88  17.7    1*87  53.1 

with  which  we  find  the  true  values  of  /  to  be  as  follows : 

/,  —  a™  31'.28— 1"'41'.10  — O-nGl'.ei  +  O^SO'.SS  +l'"42M0  +  2'"31'.62 

Applying  these  to  the  observed  times,  and  taking  the  means,  we 
have — 


East. 
T  ^  16*  11"  27'.61 
Ar=+     2      0.35 

West. 
T'  ^  19»  29»  44'.81 
aT'=+     2      O.M 

^  + a2'^16    13    27.96 
;  =    O**   0'  37". 

2"+ Ar'^19  31    45.76 
*  =  24°  47'  13".5 

these  we  find,  taking  no- 

IV  c 

=  ~  2".18, 

c  sin  / 
sind 

54° 

10'  50".25 

-  2.26 

—  1  .91 

f  = 

54 

10  46  .08 

The  mean  of  the  results  in  the  two  positions  of  the  mstniment 
is,  therefore,  f  =  54°  10'  46". 77.  From  numerous  ohservations 
of  the  same  kind,  Hansen  found  tp  ^^  54°  10'  46". 53. 
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179,  To  find  Ike  hlitude  when  the  instrument  is  reversed  between  the 
east  and  west  transits  of  the  same  star  on  the  same  nighl. — Reduce  the 
observations  to  the  middle  thread,  and  let  T  and  T'  be  the  mean 
of  the  resulting  clock  times  at  the  east  and  west  transits,  respect- 
ively. K  the  middle  thread  was  north  of  the  coUimation  axis  at 
the  east  transit,  it  will  be  south  of  that  axis  at  the  west  transit, 
and  the  interval  T'  —  T  will  be  sensibly  the  same  as  the  interval 
between  the  two  transits  over  the  collimation  axis  itself.  "We 
may ,  therefore,  compute  the  latitude  precisely  as  in  the  preceding 
method,  and  regard  c  as  zero.  Thus,  our  formulse  will  be 
*  =  ^[(^'+^^')-(2'+ AT)]  \ 

;  =|[  2"+  a2"  -I-    T+  a,r]  — a  j 

tan  / 1=  tan  S  sec  ^  eos  I  \     \'^°) 

^  =^'-\-  b  ) 

in  which  b  is  the  mean  of  the  level  determinations  in  the  two 
positions  of  the  ajfis,  and  is,  therefore,  free  from  the  error  of 
inequality  of  pivots.  This  method,  then,  enables  us  to  obtain 
from  the  observations  of  a  single  night  a  value  of  the  latitude 
free  from  all  the  instrumental  errors.*  We  may  remark  here  that 
the  result  by  this  method,  as  well  ae  the  mean  of  the  results  of 
two  observations  in  reverse  positions  of  ilie  axis  by  the  preceding 
method,  is  free  from  errors  arising  ft'om  flexure  of  the  rotation 


Example, — The  following  observations  were  taken  at  Cron- 
stadt  with  a  transit  instrument  in  the  prime  vertical,  the  axis  of 
which  was  reversed  between  the  east  and  west  transits. 
1843,  Angust  9:  Ci-oneftKlt.     Aesumed  ^  =  59°  59'.5. 


Circis  Sonlh. 

. 

n 

ni 

IV 

V 

L.,,. 

E. 

(I  Caanopm 

30    32. 

17-"  46'. 
23      6. 

0'24"  6'. 
0  26   21. 

SI"  32'. 
29    19, 

+  5",36 
+  5.56 

82"  Of. 

W, 

S  Cassiapem 

57"-  3G'. 

1'"   1'. 
0    45. 

1»  9™35>. 
2    4    11. 

IS"-  26-. 
7      0. 

SO-"  2!'. 
9    50. 

/  — 2".10 
L-2.08 
f  —  l  .50 
1  —  1  .10 

*  There  is  a  theoretiunl  macouraoy  in  finding  A,  since  this  quantity  will  be  affected 
by  the  collimation  error;  but  the  error  will  hare  no  sensible  effect  upon  the  cosine  of 
so  small  a  quantity,  ualeaa  c  is  unusually  large.  It  will,  indeed,  be  alvraya  inappre- 
ciable when  the  observer  has  bestowed  ordinary  care  upon  the  adjustment  of  the 
middle  thread. 
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The  level  was  observed  before  the  east  transit  of  j-  Cassiop.  and 
after  that  of  dCassiop.:  so  that  the  mean  6  =  +  5".46  will  be 
used  for  both  stars  at  the  east  transit.  But  at  the  west  transit 
the  level  was  observed  before  and  after  each  star :  so  that  for 
Y  Casaiap.  at  this  transit  we  shall  use  h  =  —  2". 09,  and  for 
8Gassiop.,  b  =  —  l".ZQ. 

The  threads  are  numbered  from  the  circle  end  of  the  axis, 
and  thread  I.  was  first  observed  at  both  the  east  and  west 
transits.  The  equatorial  intervals  from  the  middle  thread  were^ — 

r  II  IV  V 

(Circle  Worth)    i,  +  34'.40  +  18'.74  —  16'.14  —  33',33 

The  eollimation  constant,  as  found  from  observations  in  tlie 
meridian,  was  c  =  -\-  4". 50  (in  arc)  for  "circle  south." 

The  chronometer  correction  (sidereal)  was  +  SO'.SO  at  0*  24"' ; 
its  daily  rate,  +  0'.90. 

The  apparent  places  of  the  stars  for  this  date  were — 

a  s 

r  Cassiopeia,  0'  47"  21'.49  +  59°  52'  2".3 
a  Cassiopece,  1   15    40 .38  +  59°  25  6  .2 

To  reduce  the  observations  of  f  Cassiopece,  we  first  find  the 
approximate  value  of  ^  from  the  diflerence  of  the  observed  times 
on  the  middle  thread  to  be 


from  which  we  find,  by  (172),  the  reductions  of  the  side  threads 
to  the  middle  thread  to  be  as  follows ; 


.  E.     +  lO"-  43V2     +  6"  19'.7     —  7™  23'.9  -— 

'■      W.  +8    55 ,6    —  5    32  ,2    —  10-  26'.4 

Applying  these,  and  proceeding  by  (173),  we  find, — 
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East.  West, 

I        0"  24"  6'.2  -»  -"•  — ' 

II                 5 .7  1    9  57 .6 

III  8 .0  65 .0 

IV  8 .1  53 .8 
Y          54 .6 


r+ 

=  0   24    6.5 
:       +  30 .2 
,  Q  24  36 .7 
1  10  25.5 

T' 

AT' 

T'+  AT' 

=  1    9  55.3 

=     +  30 .2 

=  1  10  25.5 

0  2.1  36 .7 

i< 

Bum  ^ 

:  0  47  31 .1 
:  0  47  21 .5 

f  }  diff. 

=  0  22  54 
=  5"  43' 36 

.4 

,1=  9.fl 

=  0°  2'  24". 

log  tan  d  0.2362409 
log  sec  .?  0.0021729 
log  cos  X  9.9999999 
log  tan  ^'       0.2384137 

/  ^  59°  59'  29".78 

J  ^  1  (5".4B  —  2".09)  ^ +    1  -69 

iff  ==  59    59  31  .47 
The  obeervationa  of  j-  Cassiopem,  reduced  in  the  same  manner, 
give  <p  =  59°  59'  S0".98,  and  the  mean  is  ^  ::=  59°  59'  31".23. 

The  preceding  methods  of  redaction  leave  nothing  to  he 
desired  when  the  intervals  of  the  threads  are  known.  When, 
however,  these  are  unknown,  we  may  resort  to  one  or  the  other 
of  the  following  methods,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  obser- 
vation, 

180.   To  find  the  hiHi/de  from  the  observed  transits  of  a  star  over  the 
prime  vertieal,  east  and  west  of  the  meridian,  when  the  instrument  is 
reversed  only  between  the  ohsermtmns  of  different  nights,  the  intervals 
of  the  threads  being  unknown. 
Put 

c  —  the  distance  of  any  thread  from  the  collimation  axis, 
fl  z=  i  the  elapsed  sidereal  time  between    the    east   and 
west  transits  over  the  same  thread  when  the  circle 
or  finder  is  north, 
#  =  ditto  for  the  same  star  when  the  axis  is  reversed, 
b^  b^  =;  the  level  constants  in  the  two  positions; 
then,  by  (169)  and  (170),  we  shall  have 
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=  tan  S  sec  &^  eos  X 
=  tan  d  eec  >*  cos  X 


9  =  v„  +  K  +  - 


The  last  two  equations   involve   but  two  unknown  quantities, 
f  and  c,  both  of  wliich  may,  therefore,  be  determined.     Put 

p»  =  I  (f„  +  &,  +  ?'.  +  K) 
r  =  Ki^„  +  ''^  -  p,  -  ^) 

then  our  equations  become 

9  —  9^=-     r  +  - 


Multiplying  (be  first  by  sin  f^,  the  s 
them  together,  we  find 

^         fsin  f^  —  sin 


md  by  sin  p„,  and  adding 


Lain  <p^  -\-  sin  i^^J 


-  -f  tan  J  (p^  — ■  if^  cot  i  (^^  -|-  f^ 


Since  j-  is  very  nearly  equal  to  \  {tp^  —  p,),  the  second  member  of 
this  equation  involves  the  square  of  /■,  and  is,  consequently,  an 
exceedingly  small  quantity,  in  computing  which  we  may,  evi- 
dently, put  /"  =  i  (^„  —  ^J  and  substitute  f  for  \  (^„  -)-  pj,  whereby 
we  obtain 

f  =  Pj  —  \y^  sin  1"  cot  <p 

This  method  may,  therefore,  be   expressed  by  the  following 

equations : 

tan  f^  =  tan  S  see  i?^  cos  X  \ 

tan  f_  =  tan  3  eec  #,  eos  ^  J 

9'I  =  3(4"„  +  i'„  +  n+^)  J    (174) 

ap  ^  I  (p^  —  y^y  sin  1"  cot  f  \ 

9?  =  P(,  —  Ap  ^ 

in  which  the  assumed  value  of  ^  may  be  used  in  computing  Ap. 

181.  In  this  form  of  the  method,  only  •pairs  of  observations 
of  the  same  star  made  on  different  nights  in  reverse  positions  of 
the  axis  can  be  reduced.  But  it  often  happens  that  the  observa^ 
tion  on  a  thread  is  lost,  and  the  eon'esponding  observation  on 
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tlie  same  thread  in  the  reverse  position  of  the  axis  becomes  useless. 
In  order  to  avail  oureelves  of  every  observation,  V7e  may,  after  a 
sufficient  number  of  observations  have  been  made  on  the  same 
star,  determine  for  this  star  the  mean  difference  between  f  and 
f n  +  K  ^"^^  between  tp  and  ip^  +  6,,  and  these  differences  may  be 
used  to  reduce  the  observations  on  the  several  nights  independ- 
ently of  each  other.     Thus,  if  we  put 


(C. +  ».)=-«!•. 

-?.+  ».-''.) 

(p.  +  ^,)^  +  Kp» 

-f. +  ».-».) 

each  complete  pair  of  observations  on  two  nights  furnishes  a 
value  of  h^(p  and  d^f,  and,  the  mean  of  ail  being  taken*  any  indi- 
vidual observation  may  be  reduced  by  the  formulse 

tan  ?„^  tan  S  see  &  cos  X  p^p-|-&-|-A^ 

or,         tan  <p^  =i  tan  $  sec  '?^  cos  I  P  ^  ¥'<  +  ^.  4-  ^,  ¥' 

This  method  of  reduction  is  given  by  Professor  Peirce.* 

182.  The  quantity  I,  which  is  the  difference  between  the  right 
ascension  of  the  star  and  the  mean  of  the  sidereal  times  of  obser- 
vation on  the  same  thread  east  and  west  of  the  meridian,  should 
have  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  value  throughout  the  series  of 
observations,  since  any  change  of  suificient  magnitude  to  affect 
the  value  of  cos^  sensibly  will  give  different  values  of  f^  or  ^„ 
and,  consequently  also  of  i„p  or  a^p,  which  are  here  supposed  to 
be  constant.  To  secure  this  condition,  the  stability  of  the  instru- 
ment in  azimuth  must  be  secured,  or  it  must  be  verified  and 
con-ected  from  time  to  time  by  means  of  a  terrestrial  mark  to 
which  the  middle  thread  is  referred. 

183.  The  factor  cos  X  may  be  omitted  (not  only  in  this,  but  in 
all  other  methods)  throughout  the  reduction  of  a  series  of  obser- 
vations where  it  can  be  regarded  as  constant,  and  a  small  cor- 
rection for  the  azimuth  of  the  instrument  can  be  applied  to  the 
final  mean  latitude.  If  we  denote  this  mean  by  {tp),  found  by 
neglecting  the  factor  cos^,  the  true  latitude  will  be  found  by  the 
formula 

tan  <p  =  tan  (p)  cos  ?. 

*  In  a  memoir  on  the  latitude  of  Cambi-idge,  Mass.,  Memoirs  of  Ant.  Academy  of 
Soimces,  Vol.  II.  p.  188 
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f.  =  (p)  —  -1 X'  sin  1"  ein  2  f  (175) 

If  the  azimuth  deviation  a  is  required,  it  may  be  found  by  the 
second  equation  of  (167),  which  gives,  very  nearly, 

sin  a^  sin  X  sin  p  (I'^'j) 

If  the  azimuth  of  the  instrument  is  known  independently  of 

the  observations  for  latitude,  we  have,  byaubstitutiiig  a  for  ^  sin  97, 

ip  =(f) —  ^rt'sin  l"cot  f  (176*) 

184.  The  thread  intervals  may  also  he  found ;  for  the  difference 
of  the  equations  for  p.  Art.  180,  gives 

(p„  4-  fi^  ^  P^  —  6^)  ein  3 

'^  "  ^  2  9in^(^„+fJoos-'(^„-p,) 
for  which  we  may  take 

sin  f  cos  a^?.  / 

or,  in  most  easea,  \    (177) 


This  will  give  the  distance  of  each  thread  (the  middle  thread 
included)  from  the  colhmation  axis,  whence  we  can  deduce  the 
distance  of  each  from  the  middle  thread. 

Example. — Let  u3  apply  this  method  to  the  reduction  of  the 
obaorvations  taken,  at  Heligoland  by  Hansen,  given  on  p.  249, 

Beginning  with  the  observations  of  July  31,  "  circle  north,"  we 
find  )?„  for  each  thread  by  taking  half  the  difference  of  the 
observed  times  on  this  thread,  east  and  west,  and  correcting  for 
the  clock  rate  in  the  interval,  which  is  here  +  0',28.  The  value 
of  A  may  be  found  accurately  enough  from  the  middle  thread 
alone.     Thus  we  have 

Moan  of  times  on  middle  thread  =  17*  51"*    1'.9 

Clock  eorr.  =    +    1    48 -0 

Sid.  time  =  17    52    49  .9 

Star's  a  =  17    52    34.4 

X=  15  .5  =.  0°  3'  52". 

Hence  we  have  log  tan^cos.^  =  0.0996437,  which  will  be  used 
for  all  the  threads,  the  value  of  log  cos  ;?„  for  each  thread  being 
aubtraeted  from  it  to  find  log  tau  f„,  as  follows : 
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Thread. 

iS. 

log  003  K 

iog  mil  ^ 

*n 

I 

1*  36"  33'.38 

9.9602592 

0.1393845 

54°  2'  25".76 

II 

1    37    25.28 

9.9595210 

0.1401227 

5  12  ,36 

III 

1    38    16.03 

9,9587918 

0.1408519 

7  56  .84 

IV 

1   39      8.18 

9.9580361 

0.1416086 

10  47  .43 

V 

1   39    58.38 

9.9572996 

0.1423441 

13  33  .16 

VI 

1  40    48.78 

9.9565540 

0.1430897 

16  21  .07 

VII 

1   41    36.03 

9.9558485 

0.1437952 

18  59  .87 

From  the  observations  of  August  3, 


a  on  middle  thread  = 

Clock  con-.  = 

Sid.  time  - 


circle  south," 

.  17*  50-"  35'.7 
:  +  2  0 .6 
17  52  36.3 
17   52    34.4 


log  tan  3  cos  A  =^  0.0996457 


Thread. 

* 

log  cos  tf. 

log  tan  it. 

4'. 

I 

1"  41"  39'.29 

9.9557996 

0.14384G1 

54°  19'  11".32 

II 

40    49  .79 

9,9565389 

0.1431068 

16  24  .93 

III 

40      0 .54 

9,9572678 

0.1423779 

13  40  .80 

IV 

39      8  ,54 

9,9580299 

0.1416158 

10  49  .07 

y 

38    19  .04 

9.9587483 

0,1408974 

8     7  .11 

TI 

37    27.04 

9.9594958 

0.1401499 

5  18  .50 

VII 

86    37.79 

9.9601968 

0.1394489 

2  40  .30 

W^ith  the  assumed  latitude  f  =  54°  10'. 8,  we  find  log  ^  sin  1" 
cot  <p  =  3.9419,  and  the  computation  of  Af  for  each  thread  is  as 
follows : 


Thread. 

*"-!*. 

leg(.A„  — ^,)^ 

log  A9I 

i 

d 

I 

-  Iff  45".56 

6.0046 

9.9465 

0".88 

II 

—  11  12  .57 

5.6556 

9.5975 

0 

40 

III 

—   5  43  .96 

5.0730 

9.0149 

0 

10 

IV 

-   0    1  .64 

0.4296 

4.3715 

0 

00 

V 

+    5  26  .05 

5.0264 

8.9683 

0 

09 

TI 

+  11     2  .57 

5.6426 

9.5845 

0 

38 

VII 

+ 16  19  .67 

6.9820 

9.9239 

0 

84 
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"We  have  b^^  —  2".21,  b^=  —  1".91,  i{b^+ b^)  =  —  2"M; 
and  hence  the  several  values  of  the  latitude  given  hj  the  different 
threads  are  found  as  follows ; 


Tta.d, 

4  (».+  ♦.) 

* 

* 

I 

54"  10'  48".54 

46".  48 

45.60 

II 

48  .65 

46  .59 

46.19 

III 

48  .82 

46  .76 

46.66 

ir 

48  .25 

46  .19 

46.19 

V 

50  .14 

48  .08 

47.99 

VI 

49  .79 

47  .73 

47.35 

TII 

50.  09 

48.  03 

47.19 

Mean  =  46.74 

Hence  tp  —  54°  10'  46".74 ;  which  agrees  within  0".03  with  the 
result  found  on  p.  251.  The  slight  difference  is  perhapa  due  to 
small  errora  in  the  thread  intervals  employed  in  the  former 
method. 

The  values  of  a^^  and  a^^  for  each  thread  may  be  found  as 
follows : 


Thread. 

ii^-i^) 

J(^-t^.+*.-J.) 

i.f 

A,^ 

I 

-  8'  22".78 

-  8'  22".93 

+  8'  22".05 

—  8'  23".81 

II 

-  6  36  .29 

~  5  36  .44 

+  6  36  .04 

—  5  36  .84 

III 

-  2  61  .98 

—  2  52  .13 

-f.  2  52   03 

~  2  52  .23 

IT 

~  0    0  .82 

—  0     0  .97 

+  0     0  .97 

-  0     0  .97 

T 

+  2  43  .03 

+  2  42  .88 

-  2  42  .97 

+  2  42  .79 

VI 

+  5  31  .29 

+  5  31  .14 

-5  31  .52 

+  5  30  .76 

VII 

+  8     9  .79 

+  8     9  .64 

-  8  10  .48 

+  8     8  .80 

When  \f  and  \<p  have  heen  thus  determined  from  a  conaider- 
ahle  number  of  observations,  their  mean  values  may  he  used  to 
reduce  the  observations  of  each  night  separately. 

"We  may  now  also  find  the  thread  intervals  themselves  by  the 
formula  (177),  which  gives 


fi,  +32'.37    4-21'.65    +  ll'.OS    +0'M   — 10".48   — 2K31    — .S1'.5I 
which  arc  the  distances  from  the  collimation  axis.     The  equa- 
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torial  intervals  of  the  side  threads  from  the  middle  thread  are, 
therefore, 

I                      II  III                     V                    VI                    VII 

i,     +  32^31      +  21'.r)9  4-  ll'.Oa      —  10".54      —  21'.S7  .   —  31'.57 

which  agree  with  those  given  on  p.  249  aa  well  as  can  ho  expected 
when  but  four  observations  on  each  thread  have  been  taken. 

185,  Tojind  the.  laiUudefrom  the  observed  transits  of  a  star  over  the 
prime  vertical  when  the  instj-ummt  is  reversed  betioeen  the  east  and  west 
transits,  ike  intervals  of  the  threads  being  unknown. — Let 

t^t'  :=^  tlic  hour  angles  of  the  star  on  the  same  thread  at  the 
east  and  west  transits; 

then,  e  denoting  the  distance  of  the  thread  from  the  collimation 
axis,  we  have 

—  sin  c  :=  sin  n  sin  5  —  cos  n  cos  (5  cos  (r  —  X) 
ein  c  =  sin  K  sin  i!  —  cos  n  cos  d  cos  (t' —  k) 

the  sum  of  which  gives 

cot  n  =  tan  S  sec  -J  (t*  —  r)  see  [-J  (t*  +  t)  —  i-J 

But  hy  (1(57)  we  have 

cot  n  cos  A  =r  tan  {<p  —  ^) 
and  therefore 

tan  {ip  —  ^)  =  tan  d  sec  J  (r'  —  t)  sec  \\  (f  -\-  t')—  X~\  cos  I 

in  which  ^  =  inclination  of  the  rotation  axis ;  and  in  this  case, 
if  b  and  b'  are  the  inclinations  in  the  two  positions,  we  take 
/9  =  i(6  +  4'). 

If  now,  to  avoid  all  farther  consideration  of  the  clock  rate,  we 
euppose  all  the  observed  times  to  be  reduced  to  some  assumed 
epoch  {T)  at  which  the  clock  correction  is  ^2",  and  put 

T,  T'  ^TTL  the  clock  times  on  the  given  thread  at  the  east  and 
west  transits,  roepeetively,  reduced  for  rate  to  the 
assumed  epoch  (T), 

T„,  T^'^  the  same  for  the  middle  thread, 

we  have 
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and,  since  tlie  middle  thread  is  very  near  the  collimation  axis 
^(Z  — r}=^(T'—  3')  =  ielapsed  Sid.  time, 

Hence,  if  we  adopt  tJie  following  more  simple  notation, 

2&  =:  the  elapsed  sidereal  time  between  the  east  and  west 
observations  on  the  same  thread  ^^  T'  —  T, 
t  =^  the    mean    of  the   observed    times    on    that    thread 

t^=  the  mean  of  the  observed  times  on  the  middle  thread 
and  put 
we  shall  have 


tan  /  =  tan  8  see  i?  sec  ;-  eos  ). 
f  =  ¥  -r  Kb  ^  b') 


(178) 


This  method  of  observation  and  reduction  has  the  same 
advantage  aa  that  of  Professor  Pbtrce,  in  not  requiring  a  know- 
ledge of  the  thread  intervals ;  and  it  further  enables  the  observer 
to  reduce  each  observation  independently  of  all  others,  and  thus 
to  obtaiu  a  definite  result  from  one  night's  work. 

Example. — ^Let  us  apply  this  method  to  the  observations  taken 
at  Croastadt,  given  on  p.  252. 

For  the  star  j-  Cassiopece  we  have  but  three  threads  to  reduce, 
since  thread  I.  was  omitted  at  the  west  and  thread  V.  at  the  east 
transit     For  the  others,  we  proceed  as  follows : 

log  tan  3  0.2362409 

!og  cos  X  9,9999999 

log  tan  3  cos  A  0.2362408 


Neglecting  the  chronometer  rate,  which  is  insensible  in 
,  we  have 


time  = 

=  0' 

'47" 
+ 

'  0'.5 
30.2 

Sid. 

^0 
=  0 

47 
47 

30.7 
31.5 
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log  sec  Y 
log  see  & 


II 

III 

IV 

0»  39"  24". 

0*47"  o-.a 

0'  53-  29'. 

0  7  36.5 

0  0   0. 

0   6  28.5 

0  21  38  . 

0  22  54.5 

0  21  57. 

0.0002393 

0,0000000 

0.0001733 

0.0019377 

0.0021732 

0.0019949 

0.2384178 

0.2384140 

0.2384090 

59=59'30".6 

59°5y'2y".8 

59=59'28".8 

=  59°  59'  29".73 

+     1  -69 

=  59    59  31  .42 


For  8  Gassiofem  we  find,  in  like  manner,  ^  =  1'  27",  log  tan  8  cosA 
=  0.2284381 ;  and  from  the  several  threads, 


y  0»  e™  12'. 
iS  0  48  32. 
^  59=  59'  28".8 


0'  O"'  0'. 
0  48  55, 
59°  D9'28".3 


0*  2"'  53'.5  0"  ti™  !'. 
0  48  50.5  0  48  33. 
59''59'29".1         59°  59' 28". 


Moan  f'  =  59°  59'  28".90 
"      i  =  +     2  .08 


The  mean  result  by  the  two  stars  is,  then,  p  ==  59°  59'  31".20, 
which  differs  only  0".03  from  the  result  found  on  p.  254,  where 
the  thread  intervals  were  used. 

186.  To  find  the  latitude  from,  the  observed  transits  of  a  star  over  the 
prime  vertical,  east  and  west  of  Ike  meridian,  when  the  instrument  is 
reversed,  at  each  transit,  between  the  observations  of  the  star  on  opposite 
sides  of  tlie  prime  vertical.    (Struve's  method.) 

When  the  star  passes  near  the  zenith,  the  intervals  between 
its  transits  over  the  threads  become  sufficiently  great  to  allow 
the  observer  to  reverse  the  instrument  between  the  observations 
on  two  threads.  He  may  then,  first,  observe  the  star  at  tlie  east 
transit  on  all  the  threads  on  one  aide  of  the  middle  thread  or 
prime  vei-tical,  and,  reversing  the  axis,  secondly,  obsei-ve  the  star 
on  the  same  threads  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  prime  vertical ; 
then,  allowing  the  axis  to  remain  in  the  last  position,  thirdly, 
observe  the  star  at  the  west  transit  on  the  same  threads,  and  then, 
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revci'sing  the  axis,  fourlhli/,  observe  the  star  on  the  same  threads 
on  the  aame  side  of  the  prime  vertical  as  at  first.  By  this  modo 
of  observation  the  same  thread  is  alternately  a  north  and  a  south 
thread  at  precisely  the  same  distance  from  the  collimation  axis 
at  each  of  the  four  observations  made  upon  it.  Now,  in  the 
equation  (166)  we  have  t  —  .*  =  i  elapsed  sidereal  time  between 
the  east  and  west  transits  over  the  same  tiiread  in  the  same 
position  of  the  axis :  so  that,  if  we  put 

t  ^i  elapsed  time  between  the  two  observations  on  a  thread 

in  one  position  of  the  axis, 
t'  =  ditto  for  the  same  thread  in  the  reverse  position  of  the 

we  have,  c  being  the  distance  of  this  thread  from  the  axis, 

—  sin  c  ^  sin  »  sin  3  —  cos  n  cos  3  cos  t 
sin  c  ;=  sin  ft  sin  S  —  cos  n  cos  S  cos  (' 

the  Slim  of  which  gives 

cot  n  =  tan  S  sec  i  (t  -\~  t')  sec  J  ((  —  f) 

But  by  (167)  we  have 

cot  n  COS  X  =i:  tan  (^  —  ^ 

in  which  for  (5  we  must  here  employ  the  mean  of  the  level 
determinations  in  the  two  positions,  or  /5  =  ^  (6  -J-  b').  llenee, 
denoting  p  —  ^  hy  f',  we  find 

tan  /  =  tan  S  sec  i  (t  -|-  (')  Boc  i  (t  —  t'}  coa  ^      \     /i  7q-\ 

where  X  will  be  the  same  for  all  Uie  threads,  and  may  be  found 
with  sufficient  accuracy  from  any  single  tlu'ead  by  taking  the 
difference  between  the  right  ascension  of  the  star  and  the  mean 
of  the  two  sidereal  times  of  observation  on  that  thread,*' 

Each  thread  thus  gives  a  value  of  the  latitude  free  from  all  the 
infltrumental  errors.  The  clock  errors,  however,  have  nearly  the 
same  effect  as  in  all  tlie  other  methods :  error  in  the  clock  rate 
affects  t  and  t' ;  eri'or  in  the  clock  correction  affects  X. 

"When  there  is  time,  tlie  middle  thread  may  also  be  observed, 

t  the  factor  cob  Jl,  and  apply  u  corttcliou  to  the  final  mean 
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once  as  a  nortli  thread  and  once  aa  a  south  thread,  and  the  lati- 
tude will  be  found  from  it,  according  to  the  method  of  the  pre- 
eediiig  article,  by  the  formula 

tan  /  =  tan  3  eec  (  cos  A 

where  ;  will  be  one-half  the  elapsed  sidereal  time  between  the 
observations  on  the  middle  thread.  In  taking  tlie  mean,  the 
value  of  the  latitude  found  from  the  middle  thread  should  have 
but  one-half  the  weight  of  the  value  on  any  otlier  thread,  since 
it  depends  on  two  observations  instead  of  four. 

This  method  ia  not  much  used  in  the  field,  aa  portable  instru- 
ments, usually  not  very  firmly  mounted,  and  never  provided  with 
reversing  apparatus,  cannot  be  quickly  reversed  without  risk  of 
disturbing  the  azimuth. 

Example.* — In  the  following  observation,  the  axis  was  re- 
versed immediately  after  the  star  had  crossed  the  middle  thread 
at  the  east  transit,  and  was  then  left  in  the  same  position  until 
after  the  star  had  crossed  the  middle  thread  at  the  west  transit, 
when  it  was  again  reversed,  and,  consequently,  restored  to  its 
first  position. 

Cronatadt,  August  16,  1843. 


East  transit. 

West  transit. 

6C.sno,... 

ft  =  -1-  1",T 

ft  =  +  1".2 

Circle  S.  ] 
Circle  N".  1 

Threiid. 

Chronometer. 

Chronometer. 

I 
II 
III 
III 
II 
I 

0"  20»  18'.5 
0    22    56. 
0   26      9. 

2"  a-so'.s 

2     7    16. 

2     4     0. 
2     0   32. 
1   57    24. 

0    29    38. 
0   32    45. 

6  =  —  2".7 

b  =  —  1",6 

The  chronometer  correction  at  1*  15™  was  +  40M ;  its  daily  rate, 
+  1'.74  on  sidereal  time.     The  star's  place  was- 

»  =  1"  15"  40'.71  S  =  59=  25'  7".75 
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Wo  find  from  the  middle  thread  X  =  3'. 9,  eos^  =  1.     The  com- 
putation for  the  several  threads  msiy  be  arranged  aa  follows: 


Diff.  obs'd.  times  S. 

Ohron.  Rate 
Diff.  obs'd.  times  N. 

Chron.  Eate 


2t' 

^  (t  +  *') 

i  (t  -  t'} 

log  see  J((  -|-  t') 

log  ma  i  it  — t') 

log  tan  d  cos  1. 

log  tan  / 


I 

II 

III 

I-  49"  S2'.0 

1"  44-^  20'.0 

1'  37™  51'.0 

+    0.1 

+   0.1 

+   0.1 

I    24  39.0 

1  30  54.0 

+  M 

+   0.1 

1  49  32.1 

1  44  20.1 

1  87  51.1 

1  24  39.1 

1  30  54.1 

0  48  S2.8 

0  48  48  .55 

0  48  55.55 

0   6  13.3 

0   3  21.5 

0.0098171 

9243 

9722 

0.0001600 

0466 

0.2284455 

4455 

4455 

0,2384226 

4164^ 

4177 

59°  59'  31".61 

30".33 

30".60 

~  0  .35 

—  0  .35 

—  0  .35 

59  59  31  .26 

29  .98 

30  .25 

Giving  the  value  found  from  the  middle  thread  hut  one-half  the 
weight  of  either  of  the  other  two,  the  mean  ia  ^  =  59°  59'  30".35. 

187.  To  find  the  latitude  from  stars  observed  at  only  one  of  their 
transits  over  the  prime  vertical. — ^Notwithstanding  the  simplicity  of 
the  preceding  methods,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  apply  them 
in  the  field.  If  the  observer  has  but  a  short  time  to  remain  at 
a  station,  he  may  fail  to  find  a  sufficient  number  of  bright  stars 
which  pass  near  his  zenith,  and,  if  he  uses  those  which  pass  at 
gj'eater  zenith  distances,  much  time  is  lost  in  waiting.  But  if 
he  can  use  stars  obsei-ved  at  only  one  of  their  transits,  he  may  in 
two  or  three  hours  obtain  sufficient  data  for  a  very  accurate 
determination  of  his  latitude.  The  following  method  is  based 
upon  that  originally  given  by  Bbssel,*  with  some  modifications, 
which  appear  to  me  to  facilitate  its  application. 

If  in  the  general  equation  (166),  where  e  denotes  the  distance 
of  a  thread  from  the  coUimation  axis,  we  substitute  i  -\-  c  for  this 
distance,  denoting  now  by  i  the  distance  of  the  thread  from  the 

*  Astron.  Nach.,  Vol.  VI.  Nos.  131  and  132. 
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mean  thread,  and  by  c  the  distance  of  the  mean  thread  from  the 
axis,  wc  have 

i  ^-  c  =  —  ain  »  sin  5  +  cos  n  cos  S  cos  (r  —  ^) 

in  which  r  is  the  hour  angle  of  the  star,  and  n  and  X  are  deter- 
mined by  the  conditions  (167). 

Each  thread  gives  an  equation  of  this  form.  The  mean  of 
these  equations  may  be  found  by  the  aid  of  our  Tables  VIH,  and 
Vni.A.,  according  to  the  method  already  explained  in  Art,  173. 
Thus,  T  being  the  mean  of  the  obsei'ved  times  on  the  several 
threads,  /the  interval  obtained  by  aubti-acting  each  observed  time 
from  this  mean,  k  and  log  k  the  mean  of  the  several  values  of 
these  quantities  taken  from  Tab!e  VIII,  with  the  argument  I, 
wo  have 

and,  since  here  r  is  the  west  hour  angle, 

r,^   Tj-]-aT—  a 

Then,  i^  denoting  the  mean  of  the  equatorial  distances  of  the. 
threads  from  the  mean  thread,  we  have 


or,  putting 


the  mean  equatio 


8  n  cos  i5  eos(Tj  —  X) 


s  5,  ^  -  COS  i 

'       k 
]  5,  =  sin  S 


^LJ1_^=  —  sin  n  sin  .5,4-  cos  n  cos  5, cos  (r,  —  ;) 

Developing   cos(ri  —  }),  and    substituting   the   values  of  sin  m, 
cos  n  cos  I,  cos  n  sin  X,  from  (167), 

-i-°^ — hiioi{ip — /S)8in^|+/!sin(^ — /i)eos^jCosrj-|-sinacosSeo3i5jeinrj 

in  which  A  and  ,8  are  determined  by  the  conditions 

h  sin  i9  =  sin  b 

h  COS  i?  —  cos  6  cos  a 

But,  since  wo  can  always  put  cos  b  =^1,  tliese  conditions  give 
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b  =^  ^  COS  a,  and  h  =  cos  a ;  and  even  if  a  were  aa  great  as  1°  and 
6  =  20",  we  should  have  b  ~  ^  —  0".003 ;  so  that  we  may  always 
pat  6  =  j9. 

"We  shall  hero  assume  that  the  instrument  can  he  readily 
brought  within  20'  of  the  prime  vertical,  and  then  we  may  safely 
take  h  =  cos  «  ==  1,  and  eubstitute  a  for  ita  sine.  Hence  we  hiive 


e  +  i, 


■f^b)  cos  5j  uoa  T^-\-  a  cos  H^  siu  r 


Let  f^  and  z  he  determined  hy  the  conditions 

C082  sin  ^j  =  ain  \ 
cos  3  cos  ¥'i  =  cos  ^j  cos  T^ 
sin  s  =  cos  ^j  sin  r, 
then 

-■    -  °  =  sin  (y  — ^  pi  —  b) cos  ^  -[-  «  sin  J 

where  (p  —  ^j  —  6  must  he  of  the  same  order  as  a  and  c  -\-  j^,  and 
therefore  may  he  substituted  for  its  sine.  Again,  since  in  this 
method  of  finding  the  latitude  no  observation  will  be  regarded 
aa  having  any  value  unless  some  threads  on  each  side  of  the 
mean  thread  have  been  observed,  i^  will  always  be  so  small  that 
no  error  will  arise  in  practice  by  putting  ;-  =  1.*  Our  equation 
ia,  therefore, 

c  -|-  !„  =  (p  —  9'i  —  ft)  COS  3  4-  a  sin  2 
Now  let 

p^  =  the  assumed  latitude, 
«,  =  the  assumed  azimuth  of  the  instrument, 
ap,  Ad  =:  the  required  corrections  of  these  q^uantities; 

then,  substituting  ^„  +  aj^  and  «„  +  ^«  fur  ^  and  a,  dividing  "the 
equation  by  cos  z,  and  denoting  the  known  terms  by/,  i.e.  putting 

/=  y.j-[-6  —  tp^—a^Un  z  +  i^&^G  z  (180) 

we  have 

c  sec  z  —  A«  tan  z  —  A^  -|-  /  ^  0  (181) 

which  is  the  equation  of  condition  furnished  by  each  star.  From 
all  the  equations  thus  foraied,  the  most  probable  values  of  e,  aa;, 
and  a^  will  be  found  by  the  method  of  least  squares. 

*  Should  au  oitrBina  caao  occur  where  the  true  value  of  y  waa  required,  it  could 
readily  be  found  by  the  equations  y  cob  rj,  ;=  _  cob  it,  y  sin  S^  =  sin  i!. 
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(182) 


268 

The  values  of  f^  and  z  will  be  most  readily  found  by  the 
formulae 

tan  ^^  =  tan  \  sec  r^  =;  A  tan  S  m 
tao  z  =  tan  t^  cos  (p^ 

and  it  must  "be  observed  that  tans  will  be  negative  when  tanr, 
is  negative,  that  is,  when  the  star  is  east  of  the  meridian.  The 
sign  of  the  term  c  sec  z  must  also  be  changed  when  the  axis  of 
the  instrument  is  reversed. 

Example. — The  following  observations  (among  others)  were 
taken  by  Bbssel  with  a  very  small  portable  transit  instrument, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  advantages  of  this 
method,* 


Munich 

1S27,  June  27. 

Circle  North. 

I 

11 

in 

IV 

V 

Lefel. 

It  iy™       B 

48-   6',4 

46"'54-.4 

ll»45''43-.2 

44-  31'.2 

43»16-.8 

+  4''.875 

uHercuUsW. 

9   36.4 

11    38.4 

12  13  36.8 

15   34.8 

17   35.6 

+  0  .403 

rCygni       B 

29   38.0 

28   47.2 

12  27  55.2 

27     2.6 

26     8.0 

+  0.117 

Circle  South. 

^SerculisW 

44   47.2 

43    19.2 

12  41  49 .2 

40    17.2 

38   37.6 

—  1.966 

Q&Cygni    E 

48   40.8 

50     5.6 

12  51  31.2 

52    59.6 

54   32.8 

—  1  .876 

These  observations  were  taken  in  the  garden  of  Dr,  Steinheil's 
house,  where  the  assumed  latitude  was  48°  8'  40". 

The  chronometer  was  a  pocket  mean  time  chronometer  of 
Kessel.  Its  correction  to  sidereal  time  at  12*  (by  chron.)  was 
i2'=  +  5*  l"  8'.31,t  and  its  rate  on  sidereal  time  was  +  9'.i9 
per  hour. 

The  equatorial  intervals  of  the  threads  from  the  mean  of  all, 
1  in  seconds  of  arc,  were  as  follows,  for  eircle  north; 


+  598".0 


+  303".09        +  r.l9 


-  294".91         —  612".46 


The  value  of  one  division  of  the  level  was  4", 49,  The  pivots 
were  of  unequal  thicknesa,  the  correction  for  which  had  been 
previously  found  to  be  —  1".89  for  circle  north. 


*  Astroa.  Naek.,  Vol.  IX.  p.  il6. 


f  See  the  ciampla  < 
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The  apparent  places  of  the  stars  on  the  given  date  were  i 
follows : 


. 

s 

TzLyree 

18*  50"    7'.74 

43°43'27".72 

II  Herculis 

15   57    27.55 

46    31  23  .21 

yCygni 

20    16      4.59 

39    42  32  .96 

^Serculis 

16     S    21.85 

45    23  40  ,03 

66  Cygni 

19   35    33.81 

45      7  14  .89 

We  shall  illustrate  the  nee  of  our  formulae  by  giving  the 
reduction  of  the  observations  of  n  hyra  in  full.  We  have,  em- 
ploying the  mean  time  columns  of  Table  VITL, 


TT  Lyrsi 

T 

/ 

^ 

log* 

I 

IP  48™    6'.4 

—  2"  24'.0 

—  0'.04 

0.0000239 

II 

46    54.4 

-1     12.0 

0.00 

60 

III 

45    4S.2 

-          0.8 

0.00 

0 

IV 

44    31,2 

+  1     11 .2 

0,00 

59 

V 

43    16.8 

+  2    25.6 

+  0,04 

244 

Means 

11   45    42.40 

0.00 

0.0000120 

Hence  we  have 

y,  =  2'  +  K  = 


11*  45"  42'.40 
5     1     1 .12 
T,  +  ^7'=    16   46    43.52 
„  =    18   50     7 .74 

r  =  —  2     3    24  .22  = 


-  30"  51'  3".3 


log  sec  Tj  0.0662574  log  tan  t-^  w9.77621 

log  tan  !•  9,9806553  log  cos  <p^  9-82476 

log/:  0^00120  log  tan  ^  k9.60097 

log  tan  ^j  0.0469247  log  sec  s  0.03208 

We  shall  assume  ^„=  48°  8'  40",  «„=  V  52",  as  in  the  compu- 
tation given  hy  Bessbl  ;*  and  hence  we  have 

*■  These  quanlitiea  are,  of  course,  arbitrary ;  but  it  simplifies  the  equations  of 
oonditiotk  to  mahe  tliem  q.3  nearly  correct  as  possible.  An  Sipproximate  value  of  Ihe 
azimutli  miij  be  found  from  any  star  by  the  formula,  aj=  (^ —  ^^  cot!. 
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f^  =  48°  6'  21".ei 

b    =         +20  .00 

—  a,  tan  2  =    +  3     8  .33 

48     B  49  .97 

f=         +    9". 97 

The  equation  of  condition  from  re  Lyr<e  is,  therefore, 

1.0767  c  +  0.3990  &.a  —  t^^  +  9". 97  =  0 

In  the  same  manner,  the  equations  for  the  other  stars  are  found 
to  be 


1.0269  c  — 0.233(5  aa 

—  A.fi+  10".83 

1.1645  c  +  0.5967  Ao 

—  Ap  +  15  .93 

1.0468  c -0.3094  Art 

—  A0  —  17  .01 

1.0504  c  +  0.3214  Aa 

—  Af.  —  12  .62 

From  these  five  equationa  we  find  the  normal  equations, 

5.7688  c  +  0.8708  as  —  1.1709  Af  +  71".46  =  0 

0.8708  c  +  0.7688  Aa  —  0.7741  a?  +  12  .16  =  0 

—  1.1709  c  —  0.7741  Aa  +  5,0000  a^-  —    7  .10  =  0 


c  =  —  12".19 


Afl  :=  —  4". 09 
■ith  tho  weight  4.203 


Substituting  these  values  in  the  equations  of  condition,  we 
find  the  residuals  as  follows : 


—  2' 

-72 

7.40 

+  1 

.33 

1.77 

+  1 

,36 

1.85 

-0 

.92 

0.85 

+  0 

.93 

0.86 

W 

=  12.73 

The  number  of  observations  being  m  ^  5,  and  the  number  of 
unknown  quantities  /<  =  3,  the  mean  error  e  of  a  single  observa- 
tion is 


^ii 


=  Z".52 
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and  the  mean  error  of  i^f  is 


Hence  we  have,  finally, 

tp  =  48'  8'  37" .94  with  mean  error  ±  1".23 

The  true  latitude,  found  by  referring  the  position  of  the  in- 
strument to  the  Observatory  of  Munich,  was  48°  8'  39".50.  Thus, 
five  observations,  taken  within  about  one  hour  with  a  very  small 
instrument,  sufficed  to  detennine  the  latitude  within  1".5.  From 
the  observations  of  two  other  evenings  combined  with  the  above, 
the  latitude  found  by  Bessel  was  48°  8'  40",08,  which  was  only 
0",58  in  error. 

DBTERMINATIOS    OF   THE    DECLINATIONS    OF    STARS    BY    THEIR 
TRANSITS    OVER    TUE    PRIME    VERTICAL. 

188.  The  transit  of  a  star  over  the  prime  vertical  has  been 
used  in  the  preceding  articles  to  determine  the  latitude  of  the 
place  of  observation  when  the  star's  decliuafaon  is  known. 
Conversely,  if  the  latitude  is  othei-wise  known,  the  observation 
may  be  used  to  determine  the  star's  declination.  The  modifica- 
tions of  the  formulse  given  in  Arts,  177,  &e.,  necessary  for  this 
purpose,  are  obvious. 

Wbeii  tlie  star  passes  very  near  to  the  zenith,  the  errors  in  the 
time  of  transit  have  comparatively  small  effect  upon  the  com- 
puted declination ;  for,  by  differentiating  the  equation 

tan  S  =  tan  y  cos  ( 
wo  find 

dS  =:  —  ^  sin  2S  tan  (  .  dt 

so  that  the  effect  of  a  given  error  dt  in  the  hour  angle  upon  the 
computed  declinatioQ  diminishes  with  the  hour  angle  itself. 

But  an  eiTor  in  the  assumed  latitude  <p  is  not  eliminated, 
though  in  certain  cases  it  will  have  less  effect  than  in  others ; 
for  wo  have 

J      sin  2.5 

dS  ^^  da  ■ 

sin2j. 

The  several  values  of  the  declination  of  the  same  star  deter- 
mined on  different  dates  will,  therefore,  be  affected  by  the  con- 
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stant  error  dcpcnditig  upon  the  error  in  the  latitude,  bnt  the 
differences  in  these  values  will  nevertheless  be  accurately  found. 
Hence,  the  most  important  use  of  such  observations  is  not  so 
much  to  determine  the  absolute  declination  of  a  star  as  the 
changes  of  its  declination  resulting  from  aberration,  nutation, 
and  parallax. 

189.  In  oi-der  to  eliminate  the  instrumental  errors  in  the  most 
complete  manner,  Struvb  proposed  the  system  of  observation 
given  in  Art.  186 ;  and,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  application  of 
this  system,  he  gave  a  new  form  to  the  instrument  constructed 
under  his  direction  for  the  Pulkowa  Observatory, — a  form  which 
has  since  been  adopted  in  other  obsei-vatoriea. 

Plate  VI.  exhibits  the  principal  features  of  the  Pulkowa  prime 
vertical  transit  instrument,*  made  by  Repsold.  The  telescope 
TTis  at  the  end  of  the  horizontal  axis  DU,  which  rests  in  Vs  af' 
VV.  The  pier  PP  is  of  a  single  piece  of  stone.  The  apparatus  • 
for  reversing  the  instrument  is  permanently  secured  within  the 
pier,  as  shown  in  the  plate,  the  vertical  rod  B  and  its  arms  aa 
being  raised  by  the  crank/by  means  of  the  bevelled  wheels  e, 
and  thus  lifting  the  telescope  oat  of  the  Vs.  Wlien  the  telescope 
is  lifted  sufficiently  to  clear  the  Vs,  it  is  revolved  180°  (the  exact 
semi-revolution  being  determined  by  a  stop  d),  and  is  then  again 
lowered  into  the  Vs.  The  time  required  in  this  operation  is  but 
16  seconds ;  and  if  the  astronomer  has  commenced  an  obaerva^ 
tion  with  the  tube  north,  he  can  continue  the  observation  with 
the  insti-ument  reversed,  tube  south,  after  1  minute  and  20 
seconds,  this  time  being  sufScient  for  the  observer  to  rise, 
unclamp  the  instrument,  reverse  it,  and  resume  his  position  for 
the  observation.  Thus,  even  with  an  instrument  of  large  dime-E- 
sions,  the  system  of  observation  given  in  Art.  186  is  easily  carried 
out. 

The  pressure  on  the  Vs  is  in  part  removed  by  the  eounter- 
poisea  WW  acting  at  NN. 

The  pressure  on  the  two  Vs  is  equalized  by  placing  aX  J)  a, 
weight  equal  to  that  of  the  telescope. 

The  level  LL  may  remain  upon  the, axis  during  reversal. 

The  finder  F  is  similar  to  that  described  in  Art.  120. 

The  reticule  at  the  focus  m  contains  15  vertical  threads  and 


*  Description  de   V obsenatuire    asiTonomiqus   eenlral   de  Poulkova    (St.  Petersburg, 
1845),  p.  167. 
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two  horizontal  threads,  as  shown  in  'Fig.  %  All  the  transits  over 
tlie  vertical  threads  should  be  made  to  occur  exactly  midway 
between  these  two  horizontal  threads,  the  telescope  being  made 
to  follow  the  star's  change  of  altitude  by  a  fine  motion  screw 
(not  shown  in  the  plate),  the  handle  of  which  is  within  reach  of 
the  observer's  hand.  The  equatorial  interval  between  the  ex- 
treme vertical  threads  is  15'  15"  or  61'  of  time. 

There  is  also  a  movable  micrometer  thread  parallel  to  the 
transit  threads. 

The  field  is  illuminated  by  light  thrown  through  the  horizontal 
axis  and  reflected  by  a  mirror  at  .E  towards  the  reticule, 

190.  Example. -—The  following  observation  was  taken  by 
Struvb  with  the  instrument  above  described.* 

1842.  January  15.      nDrasonis. 


EoalTertica].— S^.BR. 

WestVertioaL— S''.4R. 

TuleS. 

Tube-S. 

Level.  +  40''.35    -  SS'-.S 

_|_  40.5      -  35,35 

40.4 

35.8 

40.55         35.35 

40.4 

35.8 

40.5           35.4 

40  .4 

35  .8 

40.45          35.4 

ThrmdM. 

I    17' 

54''  30'.  7 

19"  42"'  51'.4 

II 

55      8 .65 

42    13  .65 

III 

55    44.4 

41    38.0 

IV 

58    22.25 

40    59.85 

V 

57      0.6 

40    21.7 

VI 

57    40.9 

39    41.4 

VII     17 

58    19.5 

19    89      2.7 

Tube  n: 

Tube  S. 

VII    IS' 

1"    4'.0 

19'  Se"  17'.85 

VI 

1    45.5 

35    37.0 

V 

2    29.8 

34    52.35 

IV 

3    12.7 

34      9.3 

III 

3    67.6 

33    24.7 

II 

4    39.8 

32    42.1 

I     18 

5    26.35 

19   31    55.6 

Level.  +  37<'.2 

-  39''.0 

+  37^ 

'.25    —  38''.7 

37  .2 

39.0 

37 

.25         38  .7 

37.2 

39  .0 

37 

.3           38  .7 

37  .15          39  .1 

37 

.25         38  ,7 
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The  value  of  one  division  of  the  level  was  1".002.  The  lati- 
tude, f  —  59°  46'  1S".00.  The  correction  of  the  intei-val  between 
the  east  and  west  transits  for  the  rate  of  the  clock  was  +  0'.09. 
The  temperature  of  the  air  is  recorded  at  the  time  of  the  obser- 
vation (in  degrees  of  E^aumur),  as  the  value  of  a  division  of  the 
level  depends  in  some  degree  upon  it. 

According  to  formula  (179),  the  declinatiou  will  be  found 
from  these  observations  by  the  fonimla 

tail  S  =  tan  /  cos  i(t  -}-  t')cos  i((  —  t') 

where,  ^  being  the  mean  inclination  of  the  axis,  wo  have  tp'^f  — ^, 
( =  i  elapsed  time  between  the  observations  on  the  same  thread 
for  "tube  south,"  ('  —the  same  for  "  tube  north."  "We  omit  the 
factor  cos  X,  because  a  fixed  instrument  can  always  be  adjusted 
so  accurately  that  we  can  put  cos  ,i  :^  1. 

But,  instead  of  computing  d  directly  by  this  formula,  we  may 
find  an  approximate  value  by  using  the  constant  value  of  f  in 
the  second  member,  and  then  apply  a  correction  for  the  ineli- 
uation  ^.    Thus,  we  find* 

tan  5'=  tan  ip  cos  lAt  -\-  *')co8  \(t  —  t')  \ 

liS  =  fi——  (183) 

SI  n  2  p  i 

^=  5'-j-  A^  ) 

in  which  we  make  a5  additive  by  supposing  ^  to  be  positive 
when  the  south  end  of  the  axis  is  too  high. 

The  distance  c  of  any  thread  from  the  collimation  axis  may  be 
found  from  the  two  equations 

—  sin  c  ^=  cos  ^ii  sin  S  —  sin  f  cos  S  cos( 
sin  c  =  cos  y  sin  3  —  sin  ^  cos  S  cost' 

the  difference  of  which  gives 

sin  c  ==  —  sin  p  cos  S  ein  i{t  +  t')  sin  i(t  —  f)  (184) 

■*  We  hSTB    ■  ^  —  * ,  whence  we  readily  deduce 


which  gises  the  formula  for  iti  used  in  the  test,  when  its  sign  is  changed  for  tl 
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The  computation  of  the  preceding  observation  may  be  arranged 
n  the  following  form  : 


I 

II 

ni 

ly 

V 

T, 

™ 

2( 

l'.48-M',I9 

41-  S.M 

ii-W.BQ 

4*-37..8e 

43-21..19 

4CI"43".2H 

W.    E.{,^ 

i(t  +  n 

48  55.06 

H'-O 

3  25.25 

log™8i(C4<) 

9301- 

9633 

0922 

5T28 

logttmi' 

ts"ii'w".m 

W'M 

3a",23 

3S".80 

B9",12 

Bff'.W 

3fl"J!l 

Mean  ^'=  59=  11'  39".077 

^  ^  +  0".806  /^S  =  +0  ,815 

.  J  =  59    11  39  ,892 

By  comparing  the  mean  value  of  8'  with  the  several  values 
found  from  the  different  threads,  we  find  the  probable  error  of  a 
single  determination  by  one  thread  in  the  four  poaitions  is  in 
this  case  only  0".08.  This  observation,  however,  was  taken 
when  the  atmosphere  waa  unusually  steady.  From  a  discussion 
of  the  observations  of  29  days  on  this  star,  Struve  finds  the 
probable  error  of  a  single  determination  by  one  thread  to  be 
0".125,  and  that  of  the  mean  of  seven  threads,  eonaeqnently,  only 
0".047.  To  this  is  to  be  added  the  probable  error  of  the  level 
determination,  which,  from  the  above  example,  is  evidently  ex- 
ceedingly small.  Struve  concludes  that,  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  the  declination  is  determined  by 
this  method  with  a  probable  error  of  not  more  than  0".05,  and  in 
3  circumstances  with  a  probable  error  under  0".l. 


191.  If  we  wish  to  compute  the  time  of  the  transit  of  the  star 
over  the  meridian  of  the  instrument  from  these  observations 
with  the  utmost  i"igor,  we  must  take  into  account  the  difference 
of  level  at  the  east  and  west  transits  over  the  prime  vertical. 
The  effect  of  a  difference  of  level  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  differ- 
ence of  latitude;  hence,  differentiating  the  equation 

cos  r  =  tan  (!  cot  <p 

in  which  r  is  the  hour  angle  at  the  west  transit,  wo  have 


nt       sin  ;.  y'Qsin  {<p  -\-  d)  sin  (f  -  fl)] 
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The  mean  of  the  times  of  transit  over  the  east  and  west  vertical, 
or  ^,,  will  be  increased  by  ^Ar,  Putting  then  j9'  —  ;5  for  a^,  the 
correction  of  the  time  7J,wiIl  be  expressed  by  the  formula 

^  T,  = V-f>'}«^ J 

30  sin  V  |/[ain  (p.  -f  S)  am  (v  —  a)]  ' 

Thus,  in  the  preceding  obsei-vations,  we  have  at  the  east  transit 
;3  =  +  0".689,  and  at  the  west  transit  ;9'  =  +  0".924,  and 

( To)  =z  IS-- 48"  41'.09 
^  —  ^'  =  —  0".235  A  r„  =  —  0 .08 


Coii-eetod  2;  =^  18  48    41 .01 

Wo  can  now  find  the  exact  azimuth  of  the  instrument.  The 
clock  correction  at  18*  48™  was  -|-  8'. 31,  and  the  apparent  right 
ascension  of  o  Draconis  was  18*  48"  50'.17  :  hence 

Sid.  time  =  18'  48"  49*.32 
a  =  18   48    50,17 


i  =  _  0  .85  ^  —  12".75  in  are, 

where  A  is  the  angle  which  the  meridian  of  the  instrument  makes 
with  the  ti'ue  meridian.  Hence,  a  feeing  the  azimuth  of  the 
rotation  axis,  we  have,  hy  the  formula  a  =  X  sin  <f, 


Finally,  if  we  wish  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  azimuth  upon 
the  observed  declination,  we  have  the  formula 


in  which  5,  is  the  declination  deduced  by  assuming  cos  A  =  1, 
and  d  ia  the  true  declination.     From  this  we  readily  deduce 

d  —  S,=(i  Xy  sin  1"  sin  2  d  (186) 

and  hence,  in  the  above  example, 

3—  ■\  =  O".O0O17 

which  is  altogether  insignificant. 

192.  The  exti'eme  precision  of  the  method  is  evident  from  the 
above  example.     Nevertheless,  there  remains  yet  a  doubt  as  to 
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the  pei-fect  accuracy  of  the  declination  deduced,  arising  from  the 
poasibllity  of  a  change  of  azimuth  between  the  east  and  west 
transits.     It  is  evident  from  the  formula 


Bin  c  ^  ^  e 


K  sin  fl  -|-  c 


1  COS  c!  cos  (t  —  i) 


that  an  Increase  of  X  hy  the  quantity  a^  has  the  same  effect  as  an 
equal  decrease  of  the  hour  angle  t,  and  a  change  of  ^  A/1  in  r 
produces  a  change  of  ~^aA  in  the  hour  angles  used  in  com- 
puting d.  To  find  the  effect  of  this  upon  the  computed  d,  we 
have,  by  difl'erentiating  the  equation 


vitli  reference  to  r  and  5, 


or,  putting  ^aX  for  —  t 


=  ^  Ar  cos=  S  tan  f  sin  r 

ir,  and  eliminating  r, 

coa  S  |/[ein  (f  -(-  a)  sin  (y  —  3)] 


sin  2y 


(187) 


The  following  table,  computed  by  this  formula,  is  given  by 
Struve  to  exhibit  the  effect  of  a  change  of  azimuth  aa  —  1",  for 
different  values  of  ^  —  ^. 


0^d 

i-i 

0=    0' 

0".000 

0    20 

0 

042 

0    40 

0 

000 

1      0 

0 

074 

2      0 

0 

108 

3      0 

0 

13l> 

4      0 

0 

162 

The  values  of  a5  here  increase  very  nearly  as  Vf  —  S.  For 
.:  Draconis,  the  correction  would  be  a3  —  0".055.  Struvb  inves- 
tigated the  probability  of  a  change  of  azimuth  occurring  in  his 
instrument.    He  found  that  the  fluctuations  of  the  azimuth  during 
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a  whole  year  had  not  probably  exceeded  one  second  of  are  on 
either  side  of  its  mean  value,  and  that  even  the  extreme  changes 
of  temperature  from  winter  to  summer  had  not  produced  any 
sensible  eftect  upon  it.  Hence  he  concludes  that  since  the  tem- 
peratures at  the  east  and  west  transits  of  a  star  on  the  same  day 
never  differed  by  more  than  2°  R.  or  4^  Fahr.,  and  generatly  but 
a  fraction  of  a  degree,  the  variations  of  the  azimuth  could  not 
have  produced  any  error  which  amounted  to  even  0".01.  It  ia 
important  to  observe  that,  during  the  period  referred  to,  the 
screws  for  adjusting  the  azimuth  were  not  touched, 

193.  Micrometer  observations  m  the  prime  vertical. — When  a  star 
passes  within  a  few  minutes  of  the  zenith,  its  lateral  motion 
(across  the  threads)  becomes  so  slow  that  the  observation  of  the 
transit  over  the  side  threads  would  occupy  too  much  time.  The 
star  may  indeed  be  within  the  limits  of  the  extreme  threads 
during  the  whole  time  from  its  east  to  its  west  transit.  In  such 
cases,  the  movable  micrometer  thread  takes  the  place  of  the 
fixed  threads.  This  may  be  used  in  two  Ways :  either  by  setting 
the  micrometer  successively  upon  round  numbers,  identical 
before  and  after  reversing,  in  which  ease  the  observations  are 
reduced  precisely  as  those  made  on  fixed  threads ;  or  hy  setting 
at  pleasure  and  as  often  as  the  time  permits,  in  which  case  the 
observations  are  reduced  as  follows. 

The  micrometer  reading  for  the  case  when  the  movable  thread 
is  in  the  collimation  axis  is  known  approximately :  let  its  assumed 
value  be  denoted  by  M,  and  its  true  value  hy  M  -\-  c.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  for  "  tube  south"  the  micrometer  readings  increase  as 
the  thread  is  moved  towards  the  north ;  then,  if  m  ia  the  reading 
at  an  observed  transit,  the  thread  is  at  the  distance  m  —  {M  +  c) 
north  of  the  collimation  axis,  and  this  distance  is  to  be  substituted 
for  c  in  our  fundamental  equation  (166).  In  this  equation,  we 
shall  also  put  X^O,  n  =  90°  —  <p,  on  the  supposition  that  tJie 
azimuth  and  inclination  of  the  axis  are  each  zero,  since  the 
cesulting  declination  may  be  corrected  by  the  methods  above 
explained.    Wo  have  then 

sin  (m  —  M  —  c)  ^=  —  coa  ^  sin  .5  -j-  sin  f  cos  i5  cos  r 
=  sin  (y)  —  (!)  — -2  sin  ip  cos  S  sin'  J  r 

or,  since  in  the  case  here  considered  f  —  o  is  but  a  few  minutes, 
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sin  1" 
ill  computation,  let  us  put 


=  >p  —  8 

_2sin'^r 
sin  1" 


in  which  sin  (p  cos  5  will  be  constant,  and  log  — -. — -^  may  be 

taken  directly  from  our  Table  VI. ;  then  the  equation  becomes 

2  4-  c  ^  ij  —  e  (188) 

in  which  e  ie  given  by  the  observation  for  each  thread,  and  i2  ia 
to  be  computed  for  the  several  values  of  t  found  from  the  ob- 
served sidereal  times  and  the  star's  right  ascension. 

This  equation  applies  to  the  case  of  "  tube  south."    When  we 
have  "tube  north,"  the  equation  becomes 


eo  that,  putting  in  this  case 


iHr 


il" 


3  — <:=5  — e"  (189) 

The  instrument  is  reversed  but  once.  The  first  series  of  ob- 
servations is  taken  before  the  meridian  passage,  and  the  second 
after  it.  We  thus  find  from  the  means  of  the  observations  the 
values  of  3  +  c  and-z  —  c,  whence  both  2  and  c.  The  uncorrected 
declination  ia  then 

to  which  we  apply  the  correction  for  the  level,  as  in  Art.  190, 
and,  if  necessary,  also  the  correction  for  the  azimuth  according 
to  (186). 

It  is  evident  that  this  method  may  be  applied  even  to  stars 
whose  declinations  are  somewhat  gi'eater  than  the  latitude. 

Example. — The  following  observations  are  given  by  Steuve 
from  among  tliose  taken  with  the  Puikowa  instrument  :* 

*  Aitr.  Nack.,  Vol.  XX.  p.  217. 
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1S42,  January  15. 

a  Uyia:  Jtloforh. 

East  Vertical. 

(-6 

°.5R.)         West  Vertical. 

TaieS. 

rak  JV. 

Lo?el.  +  40^.25 

-37^.3 

+  38^.0 

-  39".7 

40  .3 

37.35 

38  .0  " 

39.7 

40  .3 

37.36 

38  .0 

39.7 

40.3 

37.36 

38  .0 

39.7 

Transits. 

Microm. 

Transits. 

Microm. 

9'  30"'  29'. 

9^315 

9-  48-  42'.5 

14'.771 

30    66.5 

9.650 

48    14 

14  .627 

31    24.6 

9.776 

47    46 

14  .276 

32      0 

10 .083 

47    17 

14  .068 

32    28 

10  .298 

46    44 

13  .825 

82    64 

10  .470 

46     9 

13  .597 

33    29 

10  .691 

45    35 

13  .361 

34     4 

10.879 

46    11 

13  .232 

34    37 

11 .062 

44    40 

13  .077 

9   36    11 

11 .226 

9  44    12 

12  .942 

Level.  +40^.3       - 

-37''.25 

+  38^.0 

-  39'.7 

40  .36 

37  .3 

38  .0 

39.7 

40.35 

37.26 

88.0 

39.7 

40.25 

37.3 

38.0 

39.7 

^  =  +  O-'-SSB  =  +  0".324 

In  tlieso  observations,  in  order  to  avoid  any  possible  error  of 
lost  motion  in  the  micrometer  screw,  the  thread  is  always  set  in 
advance  of  the  star  by  a  final  positive  motion  of  the  screw,  that  is, 
by  that  motion  which  increases  the  readings. 

The  value  of  a  revolution  of  the  micrometer  screw  was  found 
by  the  formula 

r  =  28".683  -{-  0".00O292  (9,6  —  T) 
in  which  T  is  the  temperature  indicated  by  the  Keaumnr  ther- 
mometer; and,  since  in  this  example  T=  —  6°. 5,  we  employ 

r  =  28".6867  log  r  =  1.45768 

The   apparent  position  of  the  star  on  January  15,  1842,  was, 
according  to  Argblander's  Catalogue, 

»  =  9"  39»  i&.l  5  =  59=  46'  24". 

The  clock  was  slow  8'. 3,  and  hence  the  clock  time  of  the  star's 
culmination  was  9''  39"  ZV.S,  for  which  we  may,  for  simplicity, 
take  9*  39™  38°,  since  a  small  error  in  this  quantity  will  not  afiecl 
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the  iinal  value  of  z  when  the  hour  angles  on  the  oppoaito  sidea 
of  the  meridian  are  so  nearly  equal  as  in  the  present  case. 

With  the  value  f  =  59°  46'  18",  we  find  log  sin  f  cos  5=9.63846. 
The  aseumed  value  of  Jf  ^  IS'.OOO ;  and  hence  the  observations 
may  he  reduced  as  follows : 

Tube  S. 


'■.If-S^ 

U         m 

~M 

loglm-^) 

R-C=z.\.t 

Diff.frun 

„..n. 

_-S»   9' 

2.2168] 

71".49    2^ 

686 

0.42894 

77"  02 

—  5"  13 

—  0  .09 

8    41.6 

2.17118 

64  .61     2 

460 

0.38917 

70   28 

5    77 

—  0 

8    18.5 

2.12326 

67  .77    2 

325 

0.34733 

63   83 

6   06 

—  0 

62 

2.05842 

49  ,76    1 

917 

0.28262 

54   90 

5    23 

+  0 

31 

7    10 

2.00868 

48  .86    1 

702 

0.23096 

48   82 

+  0 

48 

6    44 

1.94946 

38  .72    1 

630 

0.18469 

43    89 

6    17 

+  0 

37 

6      9 

1.87075 

32  .80    1 

309 

0.11694 

87    55 

6    25 

+  0 

5    34 

1.78420 

26  .46    1 

121 

0.04901 

32    16 

6    70 

_0 

36 

6      1 

21  .49    0 

9.97220 

26   01 

5    42 

+  0 

02 

4  27 

1.58974 

16  .91    0 

774 

9,88374 

22    20 

5    39 

+  0 

15 

M-^ 

.- 

4-4"' 84'. 

1.61222 

17".  81 

C.942 

9.97405 

27".02 

-  9".21 

1.69678 

21  ,64 

1.077 

0.08222 

80 

9(1 

9 

y« 

1.78160 

36  .31 

1.232 

0.09061 

35 

34 

9 

03 

6    67 

1.84204 

80.28 

1.861 

0.18886 

89 

!J4 

81 

6    81 

1.92105 

36  .27 

1.597 

0,20330 

4h 

«[ 

9 

h4 

7      6 

1.99551 

48  .05 

1.825 

0.26126 

35 

30 

7    89 

2.06081 

49.98 

2.068 

0.81665 

69 

•52 

9 

34 

8      8 

2.11362 

56  .49 

3,376 

0,35717 

«li 

■^9 

8 

m 

8    36 

3.16198 

2.537 

0.40261 

T'. 

49 

3H 

9      4.6 

2.20867 

70.33 

2,771 

0.44264 

79 

49 

9 

16 

Mean 

—  9 

178 

Tube  B.     z  ^-c  =  -  5".438 

"      jV:     z  —  c  =  —  <i  .178 

z  =  —  1  .308 

<p  =  590  46'  18".000 

S  =  f-~sz^bQ    46  25  .308 

Corr.  for 

ncl.  of  the  axis  =          +    0  .324 

a  =  59    46  25  ,632 

Prom  the  differences  in  the  last  column  of  this  computation, 
we  find  the  probable  error  of  a  single  observation  to  be  0",194> 
produced  by  the  eiTor  of  observation  and  the  error  of  the  micro- 
meter. This  agrees  well  with  the  probable  error  found  for 
o  Draconis,  which  was  0".08  for  four  observations  on  one  thread. 
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The  protable  error  of  four  observations  of  i>  UrscE  Majoris  is 
0".194  -H  2  =  0".097,  whioh  ia  somewhat  greater  than  0".08, 
apparently  because  it  involves  the  additional  error  of  the  micro- 
meter. 

The  probable  error  of  the  mean  value  of  z  or  of  the  value  of  S 
found  by  the  preceding  micrometer  observations  ia  0".194  -^  i/20 
=  0",043.  The  results  obtained  by  the  micrometer  have,  there- 
fore, very  nearly  the  same  degree  of  precision  as  those  obtained 
by  the  fixed  threads,  when  each  method  is  skilfully  applied. 

The  extreme  precision  of  the  obaervations  with  this  instrument 
in  the  handa  of  Struvb  is  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  accoi-dance 
of  the  values  of  the  aberration  constant  determined  fi-om  the 
changes  of  declination  of  seven  stars,  which  have  already  been 
cited  in  Vol.  I.  Art.  440. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

THE   MERIDIAN  CIRCUl. 


194.  The  Meridian  Circle,  or  Transit  Circle,  is  a  combination  of  a 
transit  instrument  and  a  graduated  vertical  circle.  This  circle 
ia  firmly  attached  at  right  angles  to  the  horizontal  axis,  and  ia 
read  by  verniers  or  microscopes  (see  Arts.  18  and  21),  which  are 
in  some  cases  attached  to  the  piers,  and  in  others  to  a  frame 
which  rests  upon  the  axis  itself. 

By  means  of  this  combination,  the  instrument  aervea  to  deter- 
mine both  co-ordinates  of  a  star's  position, — the  right  ascension 
from  the  time  of  its  transit,  and  the  declination  from  the  zenith 
distance  measured  with  the  circle ;  or,  if  the  star's  place  is  given, 
it  serves  to  determine  either  the  local  time  or  the  latitude  of  the 
place  of  observation. 

For  the  measurement  of  declinations,  it  takes  the  place  of  the 
Mural  Circle,  which  consists  of  a  circle  mounted  upon  one  side 
of  a  pier,  the  circle  being  secured  to  the  end  of  a  horizontal  axis 
which  enters  the  pier.  As  the  latter  instrument  cannot  be  re- 
versed, and  its  axis  is  not  symmetrically  supported,  it  ia  not  suited 
to  the  accurate  determination  of  right  aaeensiona,  and  is  to  be 
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regarded  aa  designed  solely  for  the  measurement  of  declinations. 
Even  for  this  purpose  the  meridian  circle  is  preferable,  as  it 
admits  of  reversal ;  and  there  is  always  an  advantage  in  com- 
bining determinations  made  in  reverse  positions  of  an  instrament, 
whereby  unknown  errors  may  be  either  wholly  or  in  part  elimi- 
nated. I  shall,  therefore,  not  treat  specially  of  the  mural  circle. 
It  is  not  probable  that  any  more  instruments  of  that  form  will 
hereafter  be  constructed;  and  the  method  of  using  those  that 
exist  will  readily  be  understood  by  any  one  who  has  mastered 
the  meridian  circle. 

195.  Plates  VII,,  "V  LLL,  and  IS.  represent  a  meridian  circle  of 
Eepsold,  belonging  to  the  U.  S.  Haval  Academy,  and  mounted 
at  Annapolis  in  1852.  It  is  almost  identical  in  form  with  the 
meridian  circles  constructed  by  the  same  artist  for  Struve  and 
Ebsbel  at  the  Pulkowa  and  Eonigsberg  Obaervatoriea. 

It  has  two  circles,  CC  and  C"  C",  of  the  same  size,  but  only  one 
of  these,  CC,  is  graduated  finely ;  this  is  read  by  four  microscopes, 
two  of  which  are  seen  at  RR.  The  microscopes  are  carried  upon 
a  square  frame  which  is  centred  upon  the  rotation  axis  itself: 
the  form  of  tliia  frame  is  shown  in  Plate  IX.,  where  the  instru- 
ment is  represented  upon  the  reversing  car.  The  horizontal 
sides  of  theframe  carry  two  spirit  levels  I,  I,  by  which  any  change' 
of  inclination  of  the  frame  with  respect  to  the  horizon  may  be 
detected. 

The  second  circle  C  C,  constructed  of  the  same  size  as  the  first 
for  the  sake  of  symmetry,  is  graduated  more  coarsely,  ia  read  at 
either  of  two  points,  and  is  used  only  as  a  finder. 

The  counterpoises  WTTact  at  ^^,  points  nearly  equidistant 
between  the  telescopes  and  the  Ys,  and  very  near  to  the  circles; 
an  arrangement  which  prevents  the  po^ibility  of  any  appreciable 
flexure  in  the  horizontal  axis,  at  the  same  time  that  the  pressure 
on  the  Vs  is  reduced  to  a  very  small  quantity. 

The  inclination  of  the  rotation  axis  is  measured  with  a  hanging 
level  IjL. 

An  arm  FG,  turning  upon  a  joint  at  F,  receives,  when  hori- 
zontal, an  arm  which  ia  connected  with  a  collar  upon  the  rotation 
axis.  By  tiiruing  a  screw,  the  head  of  which  is  at  G,  the  tele- 
scope is  clamped  in  the  collar,  and  then  a  screw  (not  seen  in  the 
drawing)  acting  horizontally  near  G  gives  fine  motion  to  the 
telescope  by  acting  upon  the  vertical  arm. 
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Another  arm^,  nearly  similar  in  its  form  and  arrangement  to 
FG,  receives  a  vertical  arm  attached  to  the  microscope  frame. 
Screws  acting  horizontally  at  g  upon  the  vertical  arm  serve  to 
adjust  the  fi-ame. 

These  arms  are  shown  in  Plate  Viil.  as  they  appear  when 
thrown  down  and  out  of  use  while  the  instrument  is  being 
reversed.  lu  this  plate  is  also  seen  the  arrangement  of  the 
vertical  arms  and  the  friction  rollers  hy  which  tlie  counter- 
poises act  upon  the  horizontal  axis,  together  with  the  form  of 
the  Vs. 

The  field  is  illuminated  hy  light  thrown  into  the  interior  of  the 
telescope  through  tubes  at  AA  and  reflected  towards  the  reticule 
by  a  mirror  in  the  central  cube.  The  quantity  of  light  is  regu- 
lated by  revolving  discs  with  eccentric  apertui-es  at  the  exti-emi- 
ties  of  the  tubes  nearest  to  the  Vs.  These  discs  are  revolved  by 
means  of  a  cord  to  which  hangs  a  small  weight  8. 

The  reticule  at  m  contains  seven  transit  threads  and  three 
micrometer  threads  at  right  angles  to  the  transit  threads.  These 
three  threads  have  a  common  motion,  their  distance  from  each 
other  being  constant.  This  distance  being  known,  an  observa" 
tion  on  either  of  the  extreme  threads  can  be  reduced  to  the 
middle  thread.  The  micrometer  thus  arranged  is  intended  for 
the  measurement  of  small  differences  of  declination,  and  also  for 
the  measurement  of  absolute  declinations  when  used  in  con- 
junction with  the  gi'aduated  circle,  as  will  be  fully  explained 
hereafter. 

The  graduated  circle  of  this  instrument  is  nearly  30  inches  in 
diameter,  and  reads  directly  to  2"  by  the  graduations  on  the 
micrometer  heads  of  the  reading  microscopes ;  and  by  estimating 
the  fi-aetion  of  a  graduation  of  the  micrometer  head,  the  reading 
is  carried  down  to  0".2.  This  is  a  sufficiently  great  degree  of 
accuracy  of  reading  to  con-espond  to  the  dimensions  and  optical 
power  of  this  instrument ;  but  in  larger  instruments  the  reading 
is  sometimes  carried  down  to  0".O5,  or  even  less. 

The  discussion  of  the  errors  of  the  circle  of  this  instrument  is 
given  in  Arts.  28,  32,  and  33.* 

*  The  errors  of  tbe  oircle  inny  not  be  oonetant,  since  liiey  may  fluctuato  with  the 
temperature  of  ita  various  parts.  We  may,  however,  aaenme  that  the  errors  at 
different  temperatures  will  be  the  same,  provided  Uie  expansion  of  the  circle  for  an 
increase  of  temperature  is  uniform  throughout  all  ita  parts.  For  the  greatest  pre- 
cision, therefore,  we  should  endeavor  to  secure  this  condition  of  uniform  ieinpia-ature. 
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A  mercury  collimator  should  be  placed  permanently  beneath 
the  floor  directly  under  the  centre  of  the  instmment,  covered  by 
a  movable  trap-door. 

I  proceed  to  consider  the  methods  of  observing  with  the  meri- 
dian circle.  Its  application  as  a  ti'ausit  instrument  will  be  sufli- 
ciently  clear  from  the  preceding  chapter.  It  is  neeesBary  to  treat 
here  only  .of  tbe  use  of  the  eircle  and  micrometer  in  the  mea- 
surement of  nadir  distance,  zenitli  distance,  polar  distance,  or 
altitude  of  a  star,  from  which  either  the  declination  of  the  star 
or  the  latitude  is  found. 

196.  Nadir  point. — The  first  of  the  methods  of  using  the  instrn- 
ment  which  I  shall  treat  of  is  that  in  which  all  observations  with 
the  circle  are  referred  to  the  nadir.  Let  us  first  suppose  the 
inati'ument  to  be  perfectly  adjusted  in  the  meridian,  and  the 
observation  of  a  star  to  be  made  at  the  instant  of  its  transit.  The 
nadir  point  is  obtained  by  directing  the  telescope  vertically 
towards  the  mercury  collimator.  To  take  the  simplest  case,  let 
us  suppose  the  sight  line  to  be  determined  by  a  fixed  horizontal 
thread  (at  right  angles  to  tiie  transit  threads).  Let  this  thread 
be  brought  into  coincidence  with  its  reflected  image.  The  sight 
line  is  then  vertical,  and  the  reading  of  the  circle  (by  which  we 
always  understand  the  mean  of  all  the  microscopes  added  to  the 
degrees  and  minutes  under  the  first  microscope,  or  microscope 
A)  represents  the  nadir  point  of  the  circle.  Let  this  reading  be 
denoted  by  Q.  The  telescope  being  then  directed  towards  a 
star,  and  the  fixed  horizontal  thread  being  made  to  bisect  the 
star  at  the  instant  ot  the  transit  over  the  middle  vertical  thread, 
let  the  circle  reading  be  C".  Then  the  apparent  nadir  distance 
of  the  star,  which  I  shall  denote  by  JV',  will  be 

JY'^C—  q 

and,  far  this  purpoBe,  it.  Is  mlYisable  to  malie  the  piers  sufficiently  liigli  and  brofld  to 
proteot  tbe  whole  oirole;  for,  sinca  the  temperFiture  of  the  piers  -will  often  differ 
from  that  of  the  circle,  the  radiation  from  them  will  tend  to  produce  nnequal  tem- 
pernturas  in  the  different  pacts  of  the  circle,  unlaaa  tbe  latter  is  equally  exposed  to 
this  radiation  throughout.  Bnt  even  this  arrangement  will  fail  of  its  object  if  the 
temperature  of  tbe  piers  is  not  uniform  ;  and  therefore  they  must  ba  protected  against 
fluctuations  of  temperature  as  much  as  possible ;  for  example,  by  first  coating  thent 
with  oil  or  some  other  preparation  to  eiclude  moisture,  then  wrapping  them  in  cloth, 
and  finally  encasing  them  in  wood,  as  proposed  by  Dr.  Qoulo  for  the  meridian  circle 
of  the  Dudley  Observatory. 
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and  this  distance  is  usually  reckoned  from  0"  to  360°  from  the 
nadir,  through  either  the  south  point  or  the  north  point,  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  in  which  the  graduations  increase.  This 
direction  is  different  in  the  two  positions  of  the  rotation  axis. 
Supposing  the  position  of  the  axis  to  be  indicated  by  that  of 
the  circle  itself,  let  us  assume  that  the  nadir  distance  is  reckoned 
through  the  south  point  for  circle  east,  and  through  the  north 
point  for  circle  west.  If  we  denote  the  apparent  zenith  distance 
of  the  star  south  of  the  zenith  by  z',  we  shall  then  have 


^=±(im°  —  W)     I 


-\-  for  circle  east  "1 
—  for  circle  west  j 


In  obtaining  the  circle  readings  Q  and  C,  the  coiTection  for 
error  of  runs,  when  such  error  exists,  must  be  applied  as  explained 
in  Art.  22.  But,  with  the  aid  of  the  telescope  micrometer,  we 
can  avoid  the  mirror  of  runs,  as  follows.  In  observing  the  nadir 
point,  set  the  circle  so  that  an  exact  division  is  under  or  nearly 
under  the  zero  of  one  of  the  reading  microscopes,  that  is,  so 
that  all  the  microscopes  will  read  nearly  0"  :  their  mean  will  not 
require  any  sensible  correction  for  runs.  But  the  fixed  thread 
will  then  not  be  in  coincidence  with  its  image.  Measure  the 
distance  of  the  fixed  thread  from  its  image  by  the  micrometer. 
One-half  this  distance,  being  applied  to  the  circle  reading,  will 
give  *he  reading  for  absolute  coincidence.  In  like  manner,  in 
observing  the  star,  set  the  circle  again  upon  an  exact  division, 
and  bisect  the  star  with  the  micrometer  tliread ;  the  distance  of 
the  micrometer  thread  from  the  fixed  thread,  being  applied  to 
the  circle  reading,  will  give  the  required  reading  C". 

Bnt,  when  the  micrometer  is  employed,  it  is  altogether  prefer- 
able to  dispense  with  the  fixed  thread  and  to  depend  solely  upon 
the  movable  one.  Thus,  to  detei-mine  the  nadir  point,  having 
brought  the  circle  division  which  is  nearest  to  the  nadir  point 
reading  under  microscope  A,  let  the  mean  reading  obtained 
from  all  the  microscopes  be  called  C^.  Bring  the  micrometer 
thread  into  coincidence  with  its  image,  and  let  the  micrometer 
reading  be  M^,  wliich  we  shall  suppose  to  be  converted  into  are 
by  multiplying  by  the  value  of  a  revolution  found  according  to 
Art.  46  or  47.  It  is  now  evident  that  when  the  telescope  is 
directed  upon  a  star,  if  tbe  micrometer  reading  remains  M^  while 
the  thread  bisects  the  star  and  the  circle  reading  is  C",  the  nadir 
distance  is  C  —  C^,  precisely  as  if  the  micrometer  thread  were 
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fixed.  But  tlie  reading  C  ■will,  in  general,  Involve  an  error  of 
runs,  to  avoid  which,  set  the  circle  aa  before  upon  a  neighboring  . 
exact  division,  and  let  the  reading  be  stili  called  C ;  then  bisect 
tlie  star  with  the  micrometer  thread,  and  let  the  reading  be  M' ; 
the  nadir  distance  of  the  star  will  be 


iV'=(C'— C„)  +  (M'  —  M^) 


(190) 


In  practice,  thia  method  will  be  found  much  simpler  than  it  at 
first  appears.  The  finder  ahould  always  be  adjusted  so  that 
whole  minutes  in  its  reading  correspond  to  whole  minutes  of  the 
principal  circle.  Then,  in  all  observations  of  the  nadir  point, 
we  set  the  finder  to  the  same  exacf  division :  and,  in  observing 
the  star,  we  compute  its  approximate  nadir  distance  to  the  nearest 
minute,  and  aet  the  finder  upon  thia  minute. 

In  the  above  foi-mula,  we  suppose  the  micrometer  r 
increase  with  the  circle  readings. 


Example. — On  May  4,  ]856,  the  telescope  of  the  Meridian 
Circle  of  the  I^aval  Academy  was  directed  to  the  nadir  by  setting 
the  finder  upon  0°  0',  and  the  mean  of  the  four  microscopes  gave 
the  circle  reading 

(%  =  359'  59'  54",70  (or  —  0°  0'  5".30) 

The  micrometer  thread  was  then  brought  alternately  north  and 
south  of  its  own  image  in  the  collimator,  so  as  to  form  each  time 
a  square  with  the  middle  transit  thread  and  its  image  (as  in  Art. 
147),  and  the  micrometer  readings  were  as  follows : 


Image  N. 

s. 

M„... 

5'  33^.4 

40''.S 

6-  ST'.IO 

32  ,9 

40.4 

36.65 

33.0 

40.3 

86.65 

33  .5 

40.5 

37.00 

80  that  Mg  was  the  reading  when  the  micrometer  thread  was.  in 
coincidence  with  its  image. 

The  telescope  was  then  directed  to  Polaris  at  its  upper  culmi- 
nation by  setting  the  finder  at  229°  32'  (the  latitude  being  38°  59', 
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the  declination  88°  32',  and  the  refraction  1',  approximately), 
and  at  the  time  of  the  stare  transit,  the  micrometer  thread 
bisecting  the  star,  there  were  found 

Circle  reading  C  =  229"  32'  7" .47 
MLerom.    "       M' =    5' 51}', 6 

The  value  of  one  division  of  the  micrometer  was  0".927.   Hence 

C"  —  (7„  =  229=  32'  12".77 

M'  —  M^=  +  Vd-'.la  =  +12  .75 

(iV"')  ^  229    32  25  .52 

This  is  the  apparent  nadir  distance  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
position  of  the  reading  microscopes  (which  rest  on  the  axis  of 
the  telescope*)  remained  absolutely  fixed  while  the  instrument 
revolved  from  the  nadir  to  the  star.  To  determine  this,  the 
spirit  level  was  applied  to  the  microscope  frame.  At  the  nadir 
reading,  the  inclination  of  the  fi-ame  was  1^=^—  1".23,  and  at  the 
observation  of  the  star  it  was  t'  —  —  1".54 ;  and  hence  we  have 

(_N')  =  2290  32'  25".52 
i'  --L=  —  0  .31 


=  229    32  25  .21 


In  this  observation,  the  cii-cle  was  east,  and  tbe  nadir  distance 
was  reckoned  through  the  south  point. 

197,  Since  C^  and  M^,  will  be  applied  in  reducing  all  the  obser- 
vations made  on  the  same  day,  or  so  long  as  these  quantities  are 
regarded  as  constant,  it  will  be  convenient  to  combine  them  ouce 
for  all.  We  may  either  convert  the  micrometer  reading  into 
seconds  of  arc  and  add  it  to  the  circle  reading,  which  will  give 
the  circle  reading  when  M^  =  0 ;  or  convert  the  seconds  of  the 
circle  reading  into  divisions  of  the  micrometer  and  add  it  to  the 
micrometer  reading,  which  will  give  the  micrometer  reading 
when  Cf,=  0,  Thus,  if  we  take  the  latter  method  in  the  pre- 
ceding example,  we  have  CJ|=  —  5",30  =  —  5''. 72  of  the  micro- 
meter.     "We    then    take    (M)=C^-\-M„=  5'  5Q".85  —  5'*.72  = 

*  Ab  ha  conatr  v  on  nvolvea  (he  necoaa  y  of  in  all  (  on  I  obsa-vation  and 
thns  introduces  one  he  source  of  e  r  t  aj{ears  to  be  prefe  ^ble  to  ittach  the 
read  ng  m  e  0  copea  \  n  anen  ly  o  e  p  r  pro  led  lio  j.  e  a  are  wpU  k  arded 
aga  ns)  pl  a  g  a  of    empentu  e  wh    h  u  g         1  ec    J  e   r  lat    e   ]  os     on?  ot   the 
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5''  31''. 13,  which  we  may  eall  the  microtnder  zero;  and  in  anj 
observation  of  a  star  when  the  circle  reading  is  C  and  micro- 
meter reading  M',  the  nadir  distance  will  be  simply  {N')  =  C 
+  M'  —  (-^)-     111  this  example,  therefore,  we  should  have 

C"=229''  32'    7".47 

M'~  {M)  =  +  I9''.47  = +  18  .05 

(iV')  ^  229    32  25  .52 


198.  Instead  of  a  single  micrometer  thread,  ] 
double  one,  consisting  of  two  very  close  parallel  thi-eads.  The 
sight  line  is  then  a  line  which  bisects  the  angle  between  the 
threads,  and  a  star  is  always  observed  when  it  is  estimated  to  be 
midway  between  them.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Eessel  that  even 
greater  accuracy  was  attainable  in  this  way  than  in  bisecting  a 
star  by  a  single  thread.  Although  there  may  be  some  doubt  of 
this  being  true  for  all  observers,  still  the  method  has  advantages 
in  detenniuing  the  nadir  point.  The  sight  line  determined  by 
tlie  middle  point  between  the  threads  will  be  veAical  when  each 
thread  is  in  coincidence  with  the  image  of  the  other  thread.  But, 
as  we  cannot  depend  upon  such  directly  observed  coincidences, 
the  micrometer  reading  for  coincidence  is  found  by  taking  the 
mean  of  two  observations,  at  one  of  which  the  ^.  ^^ 
image  of  one  of  the  threads  is  placed  midway 
between  the  threads,  and  at  the  other  the  image  '■ 
of  the  other  thread  is  so  placed.  Thus,  at  c 
obseiTation  we  make  the  observation  «,  Fig.  47,  ' 
and  at  the  other  the  observation  b,  and  take  the  mean  of  the 
eoi-responding  readings. 

199.  Meductim  to  Ike  meridian. — In  the  above  method  of  obser- 
vation, the  determination  of  the  nadir  point  is  made  vorj'  precise 
by  repeating  the  readings  of  the  circle  and  micrometer,  but  the 
reading  for  the  star  depends  upon  a  single  observation.  In  order 
to  ^ve  both  measures  at  least  equal  precision,  we  must  make 
several  bisections  of  the  star  by  the  micrometer  thread  during 
the  passage  of  the  star  across  the  field.  But,  since  the  star  in 
genei'al  describes  a  small  circle  in  the  field,  all  the  measures  on 
either  side  of  the  meridian  will  require  a  correction.  In  inves- 
tigating this  correction,  I  shall  suppose  that  the  instrument  is  not 
precisely  in  the  meridian,  in  order  to  see  what  effect  its  errors 
have  upon  the  observed  declination. 
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In  Fig,  48,  constructed  as  in  Art.  123,  let  0  he  the  position  of 
the  star.  The  great  circle  descrihed 
by  the  telescope  is  N'Z'8',  and  Z'  is 
the  zenith  of  the  instrument  The 
arc  AO  drawn  from  the  pole  of  the 
great  circle  N'Z'S'  to  the  star  inter- 
sects this  circle  in  0',  and  00'  re- 
presents the  micrometer  thread  which 
bisects  the  star,  since  this  thread  is 
also  peipendieular  to  the  plane  of  the 
instrnment,  and  O'O  ^  c  is  the  dis- 
tance of  the  star  from  the  coilimation 
axis.  If  the  telescope  were  directed  to  tlie  pole,  the  thread 
would  coincide  with  PP',  P'  being  the  point  in  which  the  great 
circle  AP  intersects  N'Z'S'.  Hence,  P'  is  the  apparent  pole  of 
the  instrument,  and  the  apparent  polar  distance  of  the  star,  as 
given  by  the  instrument,  is  P'O'  ^  90° —  S'  (denoting  the  in- 
strumental declination  by  S').  But,  since  the  triangle  P'AO'  is 
right  angled  at  P'  and  0',  the  angle  P'AO'  is  measured  by 
P'O'.  .  We  have,  therefore,  in  the  triangle  PA 0  (witli  the  nota- 
tion of  Art.  123),  the  sides  PA  =  90°  —  n,  ^  0  =  90°  +  c,  PO 
=  90°  —  d,  with  the  angie  J  PO  ^  90°  +  r  —  m,  and  the  angle 
PAO=  90°  —  d'.    Hence,  by  Sph.  Trig., 


cos  5  c 


c  +  COB  w  COS  c  sin  S'  ■ 
R  +  sin  n  cos  c  sin  3'     J.    (191) 
cos  c  cos  5' 


in  which  S  is  the  corrected  declination,*  r  is  the  east  hour  angle 
of  the  star,  and  m  and  n  are  the  instrumental  constants  as  deter- 
mined by  transit  observations  (Art.  151).  But,  since  n  is  exceed- 
ingly small  (seldom  more  than  0".5  =  7". 5)  and  c  not  more  than 
15'  even  when  the  star  is  observed  near  one  of  the  extreme 
transit  threads,  the  product  sin  c  eiuTi  will  be  insensible,  and  we 
may  always  put  cos  b  ^  1.  The  first  and  third  of  these  equa^ 
tions,  therefore,  become 


COS  6  cos  (■ 

tan  a  =  cos  (i 


d  ^  c 

0  =  c 


I  d' 


*  That  IB,  J  is  the  apparent  declination  (affe 
would  be  given  by  an  obserration  in  tlie  meridia 


(192) 


ed  by  reft-Mtion  and  parallax)  as  it 
vith  a  perfectly  adjusted  instrumnnt. 
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from  which  it  appears  that  the  only  correction  for  the  error  of 
the  instrument  ■with  respect  to  the  meridian  is  the  subtraction 
of  the  constant  m  from  the  hour  angle.  The  value  of  S  will  be 
found  more  conveniently  by  developing  it  in  scries  by  PI.  Trig. 
Art.  254;  wo  find 

sin  1"  2  sin  1" 

in  which 

As  it  is  more  convenient  to  empioy  8in*^(r  —  m)  instead  of 
tan^  J(r  —  m),  because  tables  of  the  former  quantity  are  in  xsom- 
mon  use  (ace  Tablea  V.  and  VI.),  we  develop  q  in  the  form 

=  —  sin'  ^  (r  —  m)  ^  sin' 
and,  substituting  this  value,  we  find 


where  the  last  terra  is  usually  ins .^,  ^.. ...         .    .„ 

■'  '  sin  1" 

sin  13'  is  called  the  reduction  to  the  meridian.*  In  computing 
this  term,  we  may  use  S  for  §'.  The  correction  is  always  eub- 
tractive  from  the  instrumental  declination.  If,  however,  we  wish 
to  apply  it  to  the  observed  nadir  distance  N',  we  must  observe 
the  sign  of  N'  in  (190).  For  circle  east,  the  reduction  will  be 
additive  to  N',  and  for  circle  west,  subtractive  from  N'. 

Example. — In  the  observation  of  Polaris  on  May  4,  1866,  p. 
287,  the  star  was  not  only  observed  at  the  time  of  its  transit,  but 
it  was  bisected  by  the  micrometer  thread  a  number  of  times 
during  its  passage  over  the  field,  the  clock  being  noted  at  each 
bisection,  as  in  the  following  table,  which  contains  also  tlie  re- 
duction of  the  obser^'atious : 

*  The  last  term  of  the  Beries  beeomes  b  maxiinuiii  for  n  given  value  of  r  —  i™ 
wlien  li  =  60°,  in  whicli  case  the  value  of  tlie  term  is   ."-  yl.~-^j .  j  ^s,  wliicli 


1-1('- 
('-"•: 

0.1,1  +1.. 

,i„2„'.i. 

ti"J'     (193) 
n'  i  (r  ^  m) 
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' 

- 

if'-A-o 

=.. 

":_':= 

.B 

r« 

Llff,  fram 

1*  1"  51', 

5' BO'.  5 

+  13^.65  = 

+  13".65 

4- 2"  52'. 

—  0".41 

+  12".24 

—  0".30 

2     17 

50 

14.06 

13  .02 

2    26 

0  .80 

^  12  .72 

+  0  .28 

2     49 

50 

8 

13.93 

1    54 

0  .18 

12  .75 

+  0  .31 

3     16 

60 

13.65 

12  .65 

1    27 

0  .11 

12  .54 

+  0  .10 

8     86 

50 

2 

13.35 

12  .38 

1      8 

0  .06 

—  0  .12 

4      0 

50 

J  3. 55 

12  .56 

0    48 

0  .03 

12  !53 

+  0.09 

4     80 

50 

13.95 

12  .93 

+  0    13 

0  .00 

12  .93 

+  0  .49 

4     57 

50 

4 

13.65 

12  .56 

-0    14 

0  .00 

12  .56 

+  0  .12 

6     11 

49 

4 

12.55 

11  .63 

1    28 

0  .11 

11  .52 

6    37 

50 

4 

13,55 

12  .66 

1    54 

0  .18 

12  .38 

_0  .06 

7       0 

49 

8 

12.95 

12  .00 

2    17 

0  .26 

11  .74 

—  0  ,70 

7     24 

51 

2 

14.35 

13  .80 

2    41 

0  .36 

13  ,94 

+  0  .50 

7     55 

50 

9 

14.05 

13  .02 

—  0  .51 

+  12  ,51 

+  0  .07 

Mean  +  12  ,44 

The  column  T  contains  the  observed  clock  times ;  M'  the  micro- 
meter reading  at  each  bisection  of  the  star ;  M'  —  M„ia  found 
from  the  observation  of  the  nadir,  which  gave  J^—  S'  36'*.85, 
and  M"  is  the  value  of  M' —  M,^  in  arc,  the  value  of  a  division 
being  0".927.  To  find  r  —  m,  we  observe  that  the  hour  angle  r 
18  found  by  the  formula 

a  being  the  right  ascension  of  the  star  and  a  2"  the  clock  eorroe- 
lion,  and  hence 

r  —  m^a  —  AT—m—   T 

or,  putting 

we  have 

I-  —  m  =1:  a'  —  T 

In  the  present  example,  the  value  of  m  was  +  0*.42,  and  i  IT  was 
-f  l""  2°. 85,  The  apparent  place  of  the  star,  from  the  American 
Ephemeris,  was 


=  1*5"' 


I',  29 


"  32'  26".O0 


Hence,  a'  —-  V'  4'"  43'.0,  the  difference  between  which  and  each 
T  is  given  in  the  cohimn  z  ~~  m. 

The  reduction  to  the  meridian,  here  denoted  by  -R,  is  conve- 
niently computed  by  the  aid  of  Table  VI.,  under  the  form 


B^ 


Mu 


cos  1!  sin  8 


(104) 


This  reduction  is  here  to  be  applied  to  tlie  observed  nadir  dis- 
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tance  with  tlie  same  sign  as  to  the  declination,  for  the  finder  waa 
west,  and  the  nadir  distance,  being  reckoned  through  the  south 
point  over,  the  zenith,  increases  with  the  declination.  The  two 
quantities  M"  and  ^  being  applied  to  the  difference  of  the  circle 
readings  for  the  nadir  point  and  the  star,  we  have  the  apparent 
nadir  distance  of  the  star  in  the  meridian.  The  sum  M"  +  B. 
should  then  be  the  same  for  each  observation,  and  we  have  here 
found  its  value  for  each  in  order  to  determine  the  probable  error 
of  observation.  From  the  "differences  from  the  mean"  in  the 
last  column,  we  find  that  the  probable  error  of  a  single  observa- 
tion was  0".28,  which  includes  the  error  in  bisecting  the  star  by 
the  thread,  the  en-or  arising  from  unsteadiness  of  the  star,  and 
errors  of  the  micrometer. 

The  meridian  nadir  distance  of  the  star  from  the  mean  of  all 
the  observations  is  then  found  as  follows : 


(Fro 


1  page  288)  C  —  C 


:^229° 


Corr.  for  inel.  of  microscopes  ^^  i'  - 


32'  12".77 
+  12  .44 
—    0  .31 


=  229    32  24  .90 


The  observation  was  taken  to  determine  the  latitude,  and,  in 
order  to  find  the  refraction,  the  barometer  and  thermometer 
were  observed  both  before  and  after  the  observation,  as  follows : 


Barometer 
Attached  Therm, 
External      " 


At  I'O". 

At  1' 12™, 

Means. 

S0M76 

SO'-.aiO 

30M93 

-W. 

56^5 

560,3 

54  .9 

54  ,6 

64  ,75 

Hence,  using 


s  Refraction  Table,  - 


~3'^i9°  82'24",90 


—  3  =  49  33  32  .95 
^  ==  88  33  26  .00 
y  ^  38    58  53  .05 

200.  Horizontal  point. — Observation  of  a  star  by  reflection. — The 
second  method  of  using  the  instrument  is  that  in  which  the 
apparent  altitude  of  a  star  is  determined  by  taking  half  the 
angular  distance  between  the  star  and  its  image  r 
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basin  of  mercury.  The  direct  observation  of  the  star  is  usually 
made  before  the  meridian  transit,  and  that  of  the  reflected  image 
after  the  transit,  or  vice  versa,  and  each  is  reduced  to  the  meridian. 
The  difl'erence  of  the  two  reduced  circle  readings  {plus  the  dif- 
ference of  the  micrometer  readings  if  the  observations  are  made 
on  the  movable  thread)  is  twice  the  meridian  altitude.  The  half 
sum  of  these  readings  is  the  reading  when  the  sight  line  is  hori- 
zontal, and  rejjresents  the  horizonial  point  of  the  circle.* 

In  observing  equatorial  stars  by  this  method,  the  circle  is  set 
approximately  for  the  direct  observation,  and  the  microscopes 
read  oiF  before  the  star  comes  into  the  field.  Then  one  or  more 
bisections  of  the  star  are  made,  with  the  micrometer  thread, 
before  the  star  arrives  at  the  middle  transit  thread.  The  teles- 
cope is  then  quickly  turned  towards  the  mercury  and  clamped  at 
the  approximate  position  of  the  reflected  image,  several  bisec- 
tions are  made  with  the  micrometer,  and  finally  the  circle  is 
again  read  off.  That  no  time  may  be  lost  in  setting  the  circle 
upon  the  reflected  image,  a  spirit-level  finder  attached  to  the 
tube  of  the  telescope  is  previously  set  to  the  approximate  depres- 
sion of  the  image ;  the  telescope  is  then'  revolved  until  the  bubble 
plays. 

In  the  case  of  stars  near  the  pole,  the  circle  may  be  read  off  a 
number  of  times  during  the  transit,  as  in  the  following  example 
from  I 


Example. — The  following  observations  of  a  TJrscE  Minoris  were 
taken  by  Bbssbl  with  the  Repsold  meridian  cirele  of  the  Konigs- 
berg-  Obsei-vatory  in  1842,  April  22.  The  star,  or  its  reflected 
image,  was  brought  in  the  middle  between  the  two  close  threads 
of  the  micrometer  by  moving  the  telescope  by  the  tangent  screw, 
the  micrometer  thread  being  used  as  fixed,  and  the  cirele  was 
read  off  after  each  observation.  Five  direct  obsei'vations  are 
preceded  and  followed  by  three  reflection  observations. 

*  TLe  determination  of  the  horizontal  point  by  refleolion  ohservatinns  should  be 
used,  in  conjunction  with  the  otlier  methods  given  in  the  text,  for  liie  sake  of  veriti- 
oation.  Indeed,  it  is  desi)'!ihle  lliiit  ail  tiie  instrumentai  constants  slioulil  be  foi^nd 
Ijy  at  least  two  independent  methods.  The  construction  of  the  instrument  so  tliat 
this  sliall  always  be  possible  presents  dilSotilties,  which,  however,  Imve  been  suooe'S- 
fuHy  overcome  by  Dh.  B.  A.  GnirLn  in  the  large  meridian  circle  constructed  under 
hia  direction  for  the  Dudley  Observatory. 
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a  Vraee  MinOTis. — Uppei-  Culmir 


Clock. 

r-™ 

Circle. 

R 

Meridian.         ] 

0»  45»  54" 

17"  20' 

146 

15'  11"  ,0 

+  15". 8 

146° 

15'  26".8 

49      1 

14    13 

16  .9 

+  10  .6 

27  .5 

51      6 

12      8 

20  .2 

+    7  .7 

27  .9 

54      9 

9      6 

33 

44  44  .0 

—    4  .3 

33 

44  39  .7 

58    53 

4    21 

41  .5 

-    1  .0 

40  .5 

1     2    54 

0    20 

40  .5 

0  .0 

40  .5 

7    28 

4    14 

42  .8 

—    0  .9 

41  ,9 

12     6 

8   52 

45  .6 

~    4  .1 

41  ,5 

18    25 

15   11 

146 

15  15  .4 

+  12  .1 

146 

15  27  .5 

21    27 

18    13 

10  .4 

+  17  .4 

27  .8 

23    46 

20   32 

5  .4 

+  22  .1 

27  .5 

Mean.  Diroot  33    44  40  .82 

"     Eeflect.  146    15  27  .50 

App,  merid.  zen,  diet.  33    44  36  .66 
Earom.  29'".808  Att.  Therm,  47°, 1 F,  \ 

Ext       "      49    0"    yi^ofraetion  +  38  ,76 

Correction  of  tbe  circle  graduation  +  0".470 

Corr.  for  distance  of  mercury             +  0  .018  +     0  ,49 

Star's  polar  distance  1    31  53  .53 

Complement  of  latitude  35 


54 


17     9  .44 
42  50  .56 


In  computing  r  —  wi  by  the  form  a' — T,  we  have  assumed 
a'  =  1*  8"  14'.  The  circle  readings  are  the  means  i>btained  from 
the  readings  of  four  microscopes. 

The  reduction  to  the  meridian  M  is  computed  for  the  reflection 
observations  by  the  same  foi-mulse  as  for  direct  ones,  only 
changing  its  sign. 

The  correction  of  the  circle  graduation  was  derived  by  Bessel 
from  a  special  investigation  of  the  errors  of  those  divisions  which 
come  into  use  in  the  observation  of  Polaris  by  direct  and  reflection 
observations  at  its  upper  culmination.  Por  a  given  zenith  dis- 
tance z,  the  four  divisions  that  come  into  use  in  the  direct  obser- 
vation by  the  use  of  the  four  microscopes  are  z,  90°  +  z, 
180°  +  z,  270°  +  z;  and  in  the  reflection  observation,  360°  —  z, 
90°  —  z,  180°  —  2,  and  270°  —  z.  The  correction  0".470  is  here 
the  mean  of  the  correctionsof  these  eight  divisions  for  2^33°  44', 
the  sign  of  the  coiTeetion  for  the  reflection  obsei-vations  being 
changed.* 

*  See  Bessul,  in  Astrfrn,  Nach.,  No3.  4S1  and  482. 
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The  correction  for  tho  distance  of  the  mercury  from  the 
instrument  ie  simply  the  difference  of  the  latitude  of  the  mercury 
basin  and  the  centre  of  the  telescope,  For  in  this  method  we 
really  measure  the  angle  between  the  direct  and  reflected  rays 
which  is  fonned  at  the  surface  of  the  mercury,  and,  consequently, 
the  latitude  determined  is  that  of  the  mercury.  Tlie  basin  was 
here  north  of  the  instrument,  and  the  deduced  latitude  would 
require  a  subtractive  correction,  or  the  zenith  distance  an  additive 
one. 

To  find  the  horizontal  point  of  the  circle  corrected  for  the 
division  errors,  we  have,  according  to  Bessbl,  for  z  =  33°  44'  in 
the  direct  observation,  the  correction  +  0".156,  and  for  the  sup- 
plement of  this  the  correction  —  0".784,  the  half  difference  of 
which  is  the  correction  +  0".470  used  above,  and  the  half  sum 
—  0".314  is  the  correction  of  the  horizontal  point  found  by 
taking  the  mean  of  the  circle  readings  in  the  du-eet  and  reflected 
observations.     Thus,  we  have 

Mean  of  circle  readings  =  90"  0'  4". 16 
Corr.  of  gruduatioiie  =  —  0  .31 
Horizontal  point  ^  90    0  3  .85 

The  zenith  point  of  the  circle  is,  therefore,  0°  0'  3". 85.  So  long 
as  the  state  of  the  instrument  is  unchanged,  tliis  is  the  constant 
correction  of  all  zenith  distances  observed,  additive  or  subtract- 
ive, according  as  the  object  is  south  or  north  of  the  zenith. 

201.  The  nadir,  horizontal,  and  zenith  points  of  the  circle  are 
all  determined  when  any  one  of  them  is  determined,*  and  there- 
fore we  ought  to  be  able  to  combine  the  results  obtained  by  the 
mercury  collimator  and  by  reflection  observations  of  stara. 
INeverttieleBs,  observers  have  sometimes  found  discrepancies 
between  the  two  methods  which  appeared  to  be  greater  than 
could  fairly  be  ascribed  to  errors  of  observation.  Among  the 
sources  of  error  which  may  produce  such  discrepancies,  we  may 
here  mention  the  personal  equation  in  bisecting  a  star  by  a  micro- 
meter thread.  Prof,  J.  H.  C.  CoFFiNf  has  demonstrated  the 
existence  of  such  an  equation,  more  or  less  constant,  between 
different  observers,  by  comparing  the  declinations  of  the  same 

*  Provided  the  errors  of  diyision  and  of  fluxure  have  been  duly  eliminated. 
■f  Agronomical  Journal,  Vol,  III.  p.  121. 
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star  obtained  by  the  different  obaervei's  using  the  mural  circle  of 
the  "Washington  Observatory  during  the  yeara  1845  to  1849 
inclusive,  the  deelinations  having  all  been  reduced  to  the  same 
epoch.  He  also  found  a  eonstaut  difference  between  tlie  decli- 
nations of  zenith  stars  observed  by  himself  when  they  were 
observed  as  southern  stare — i.e.  with  the  body  fronting  sodth — 
and  when  they  were  observed  as  northern  stare,  and  this  under 
conditions  which  excluded  the  hypothesis  of  a  parallax  resulting 
from  a  maladjustment  of  focus.  This  difference  amounted  to 
nearly  0".5. 

A  really  constant  error  in  bisecting  a  star  will  affect  the  zenith 
distances  of  ali  stars  alike,  hut  will  have  opposite  effects  upon 
the  deduced  declinations  of  stars  north  and  south  of  the  zenith. 
It  will  also  have  opposite  effects  upon  the  declination  of  the 
same  star  deduced  from  direct  observations  and  hy  reflection ; 
and  hence  the  discordance  between  the  results  of  these  two 
kinds  of  observations  will  he  twice  that  error.  It  will  also  cause 
the  zenith  points  determined  from  north  and  south  stare  to  differ 
hy  twice  the  eiTor  of  bisection. 

Professor  Coffin  also  suggests  that  the  discrepancies  referred 
to  may  possibly  be  produced,  in  part  at  least,  by  a  habit  of 
making  the  bisection  constantly  before  or  constantly  after  the 
instant  for  which  it  is  recorded,  in  which  ease  the  error  will  vary 
with  the  declination.  Thus,  if  the  observation  is  recorded  as 
made  at  the  time  the  star-  passes  the  middle  thread,  and  the 
observer  always  makes  the  bisection  at  a  constant  time  before  or 
after  the  ti-ansit,  the  error  will  be  simply  the  reduction  to  the 
meridian  for  this  time,  and,  consequently,  proportional  to  sin  25; 
hut  if  he  observes  at  the  coTisiani  distance  c  from  the  middle 
thread,  the  error  in  the  time  being  csec5,  the  corresponding 
error  in  the  declination  will  be  proportional  to  c^sec'dBm2d, 
that  is,  proportional  to  tan  S. 

Inclination  of  the  micrometer  thread  is  another  source  of  error, 
which  should  always  be  attended  to  and  removed  by  adjustment 
if  possible,  or  by  computing  the  correction  for  it.  It  is  evident 
that  tlie  error  in  the  ohsei-ved  declination  will  be  proportional 
to  the  dist«.nce  of  the  point  at  which  the  observation  is  made 
from  the  middle  thread.  The  inclination  will  be  determined  by 
bisecting  a  star  at  two  extreme  points  on  the  right  and  left  of 
the  field.  The  difference  of  the  two  observations,  when  both 
have  been  reduced  to  the  meridian,  will  give  the  required  correc- 
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tion  for  inclination.  A  star  near  the  pole  will  be  preferable  fop 
tliia  purpose,  as  a  number  of  bisections  may  be  made  at  each 
extremity  of  tbe  field, 

202.  Example. — ^As  an  example  involving  all  the  various  cor- 
rections, I  extract  ttie  following  from  the  Greenwich  Observa- 
tions : 


Ztnith  distances  obsei-ved  w 

til  the  Transit  Cirolc- 

Greenwich 

April  16, 

852 

Objuct. 

„„.,. 

Mlcioscopes  of  Ciiele. 

TelOBCOpc 

N, 

" 

^ 

. 

> 

7|  Bootis  (Reflected) 
^fl««is  (Direct) 
Nadir  point 

147°  at^' 

32     0 
179    40 

:z 

^.m 

IrMI 

».« 

:z 

E 

At  tliG  obaervatioii  of  -/jBootis  there  were  also  observed 

Barom.  29'".86,  Att.  Therm.  33°.2,  Ext.  Tiienn-  36=.8. 

The  pointer,  which  is  used  in  setting  the  circle  for  an  observa- 
tion, gives  the  degrees  and  next  preceding  5'  of  the  circle 
reading. 

One  revolution  of  a  circle  microscope  ia  called  a  "  nominal 
minute,"  and  the  mean  value  of  4^902  corresponds  to  5',  so  that 
the  nominal  minutes  are  reduced  to  true  minutes  of  arc  by  in- 
creasing them  by  their  j'j  part.  Since  the  mean  of  the  micro- 
scopes is  to  be  found  by  dividing  their  sum  by  6,  and  the  deci- 
mal part  of  the  quotient  is  then  to  bei  convei-ted  into  nominal 
seconds  by  multiplying  by  60,  the  nominal  secODds  in  the  mean 
are  obtained  at  once  by  simply  adding  the  decimals  of  the 
several  microscope  readings  (making  the  integers  the  same  in 
all)  and  removing  the  decimal  point  one  place.  Thus,  in  the 
first  observation,  making  2  the  common  integer,  the  sum  of  the 
decimals  is  .610,  and  hence  the  mean  is  2'  6".10  (nominal), 
which  increased  by  ita  5',  or  ^fj  part  is  2'  8".62  of  arc.  This 
requires  a  further  correction  for  variation  of  the  value  of  a 
microscope  revolution  from  ita  mean  value,  that  is,  for  error  of 
runs  (Art.  22).  The  correction  for  runs  on  the  given  date  was 
+  0".576  for  100  nominal  aeconda,  and,  therefore,  the  correction 
of  the  first  observation  is  +  0".576  X  1.261  --  -f-  0".73. 
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There  is  next  to  be  applied  the  correction  for  error  of  graduii- 
tion  and  of  flexure.  These  are  combined  in  a  table  given  ia 
the  introduction  to  the  obaervations,  from  which  their  values,  aa 
used  in  the  following  reduction,  are  taken  with  the  argument 
"Pointer  reading." 

The  value  of  one  revolution  of  the  telescope  micrometer  was 
29".626,  and  the  reading  multiplied  hy  this  number  is  always 
additive  to  the  circle  reading. 

The  distance  of  the  star  from  the  meridian  is  expressed  by 
the  number  in  the  last  column  of  the  above  table,  here  denoted 
by  N,  which  is  the  number  of  the  transit  thread  at  which  the 
bisection  is  made.  The  middle  thread  ie  assumed  to  be  in  the 
meridian;*  and,  since  the  average  distance  of  two  adjacent 
threads  was  207".S1,  the  number  of  the  middle  thread  being  4, 
the  distance  of  the  star  from  the  meridian  is  represented  by 

c  =  SOr.Sl  (N  —  4) 

The  formula  for  reduction  to  the  meridian  is  put  under  the  ap- 
proximate form 

S  =  ^  r*  sin  I"  Bin  2  ^  =  ^  t'  sivi  1"  sin  S  cos  S 

and  r  is  also  found  approximately  by  the  formula  t  =  c  sec  d : 
hence,  according  to  this  (rather  inaccurate)  method,  we  have 


which  for  the  Greenwich  instrument  gives 

B  =  0".1042  tan  S  x  (JV  —  4)' 

as  given  in  the  explanations  of  the  observations. 

The  micrometer  thread  was  inclined  so  that  an  observation  at 
one  of  the  side  threads  required  the  correction  —  0".775  X 
(ff-4). 

The  complete  reduction  of  the  above  observations  is,  there- 
fore, as  follows.  In  computing  the  reduction  S  we  have  as- 
sumed d  =  19°  8'. 

*  I  am  here  sUting  the  nifitbod  employed  at  the  Greenwich  Obpevratorj,  not  te- 
Commeiiding  it.  For  stars  near  the  polo  it  ia  not  snffioienUy  aeourate,  as  will  be 
found  by  radueing  some  of  the  observations  of  a  and  ^  Ursx  Miitoris  by  our  oom- 
plete  formula  (193).     A  difforenee  of  0".2  or  0".S  ououi-s  in  some  cases. 
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Mean  of  microscopes 

Reduction  to  arc  =zi  jij 

Correction  for  runs 

Division  error 

Telescope  micrometer 

Reduction  to  meridian 

Corr.  for  inclination  of  thread 

Pointer 

Corrected  merid.  circle  reading 


„  B^i,  |R] 

,^.p> 

K..,.pt. 

..j^     2'    6".10 

+     0'  52",  16 

+     0'40",82 

+          2 

52 

+            1   .04 

+           0  .82 

+          0 

78 

+           0  .30 

+          0  .24 

+          1 

&1 

+          1  .24 

+          0  ,86 

+      9  26 

lu 

+    9  57  ,35 

-[-  10  32  ,93 

—           0 

32 

+          0  .32 

+          2 

38 

—          2  .88 

147°  20- 

32"    0- 

179°  40' 

147    31   39 

02 

82    10  50  .OS 

179    51  15  .07 

32 

28 

20 

,98 

32 

10 

50 

.08 

32 

19 

35 

.53 

+ 

38 

,01 

Hence,  by  y  Bootis,  we  have 

App.  zenith  dist.  (R) 
'<  "  "     (D) 

Mean  app,  zen.  dist, 

Eefraetion 

2  =  32  20  13  .54 
y  ^  51  28  38  .20 
5^19     8  24  ,66 

The  half  difference  of  the  apparent  zenith  distances  (R)  and 
(D)  is  evidently  the  zenith  point  correction,  and  is  here  +  8'  45".45 
additive  to  all  circle  readings.  According  to  the  nadir  point 
observation,  it  is  -f  8'  44".33,  The  practice  at  the  Greenwich 
Observatory,  however,  is  to  employ  for  a  number  of  consecutive 
days  a  mean  value  of  the  zenith  point  correction  obtained  from 
all  the  values  determined  during  the  period.  Thus,  the  mean 
value  employed  from  April  12  to  April  24,  1852,  a  period  in- 
cluding the  above  observations,  was  +  8'  45". 16.  The  practice 
recommended  by  Bessel  of  employing  the  nadir  point  readings 
determined  at  the  time  of  the  observation  is  preferable. 

203.  The  zero  points  of  the  circle  may  ako  be  determined  by 
reversing  the  axis,  if  the  microscopes  rest  on  the  axis  and,  con- 
sequently, are  reversed  with  it.  Let  a  collimating  telescope  be 
placed  anywhere  in  the  meridian  with  its  axis  directed  towards 
the  rotation  axis  of  the  meridian  circle,  and  let  it  be  provided 
with  a  cross  thread  in  its  focus.  Direct  the  telescope  upon  the 
collimator,  and  bring  the  micrometer  thread  upon  the  intersection 
of  the  cross  thread.    Let  Cbe  the  circle  reading  corrected  for 
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the  inclination  of  the  microscope  frame,  micrometer  reading,  &e. 
Now  reverse  the  rotation  axis,  and  make  a  similar  observation 
upon  the  collimator.  Let  C  be  the  corrected  reading.  Then  it 
is  evident  that  J  ( (7  —  C)  is  the  true  zenith  distance  of  the  colli- 
mator (supposing  the  readings  to  commence  at  the  zenith),  while 
J  ( C  +  G')  is  the  true  reading  when  the  telescope  is  vei-tical,  and 
represents  the  zenith  ■point.  This  method  may  occasionally  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  the  methods  already 
given ;  but  it  is  too  troublesome  for  constant  use.  Moreover, 
obsei'vations  depending  on  the  spirit  level  are  not  so  reliable  as 
those  made  from  the  surface  of  niercuiy,  which,  when  at  rest, 
must  he  perfectly  horizontal. 

Another  method,  suggested  by  the  ever-inventive  Bessel 
(before  the  introduction  of  the  mercury  collimator,  however),  ia 
also  dependent  on  the  spirit  level,  but  admita  of  greater  Eiccuraey 
than  the  above,  because  a  level  of  larger  dimensions  may  he  used. 
The  level  is  applied  to  the  eollimating  telescope,  which  is  placed 
in  the  horizontal  plane  of  the  axis  of  tlie  meridian  circle.  When 
the  bubble  is  in  any  given  position,  the  sight  line  of  the  colli- 
mator makes  a  given  angle  with  the  vertical.  If,  then,  the  colli- 
mator with  its  level  is  first  placed  south  and  then  north  of  the 
circle,  and  the  bubble  of  the  level  brought  to  tlie  same  reading 
in  each  ease,  the  zenith  distance  of  the  cross  thread  observed  by 
the  circle  must  be  the  same,  but  on  opposite  sides  of  the  zenith. 
Tlie  mean  of  the  two  circle  readings  wUl  therefore  be  the  zenith 
point  reading.  Instead  of  bringing  the  level  of  the  collimator 
to  the  same  reading,  it  will  be  preferable  to  observe  the  inclina- 
tion in  each  position  north  and  eoutli,  by  reversing  the  level  in 
the  usual  manner ;  then  the  difference  of  the  inclinations  will 
be  applied  as  a  correction  to  the  mean  of  the  circle  readings  to 
obtain  the  true  zenith  point.  This  method  has  the  advantage 
of  not  requiring  a  reversal  of  the  axis  of  the  meridian  circle. 
Plate  m.  Fig,  2  represents  a  collimator  with  its  spirit  level,  as 
required  in  this  method.  Two  piers,  one  north  and  one  south 
of  the  circle,  are  each  provided  with  Vs,  which  receive  the  eol- 
limating telescope  alternately. 

Finally,  to  complete  the  enumeration  of  methods  dependii^g 
on  the  spirit  level,  the  eollimating  telescope  may  be  placed  ver- 
tically over  or  under  the  telescope  of  the  meridian  circle.  The 
level  is  then  attached  to  the  collimator  at  right  angles  to  its 
optical  axis.     Two  observations  ai'e  made  upon  the  cross  thread 
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of  the  collimator  aa  before,  the  eolliniatiiig  telescope  being 
(between  the  two  observations)  revolved  180°  abont  the  vertical 
line.  The  mean  of  the  circle  readings,  corrected  for  difference 
in  the  inclination  of  the  collimator  aa  shown  by  the  level,  will 
be  the  zenith  or  nadir  point  reading. 

204.  Flexure. — ^Notwithatanding  the  conical  foi-m  which  is 
given  to  the  telescope  tubea  of  large  instrnments,  their  weight 
produces  a  sensible  flexure,  which  may  change  the  position  of 
the  optical  axis  of  the  telescope  with  respect  to  the  zero  points 
of  the  circle.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  investigate  the 
amount  of  this  flexure.     The  following  is  Bessel's  method. 

Two  collimators,  such  as  that  represented  in  Plate  III.  I"ig.  2, 
are  mounted  in  the  horizontal  plane  of  the  axis  of  the  circle,  one 
north  and  the  other  south.  The  cross  threads  of  the  collimators 
admitof  adjustment  (by  a  micrometer  screw,  for  example),  so  that 
they  may  be  brought  to  coincide  with  each  other,  the  meridian 
circle  being  raised  upon  the  reversing  apparatus  during  this 
adjustment.  The  two  intersections  of  the  cross  threads  of  the 
collimators  now  represent  two  infinitely  distant  points  whose 
angular  distance  is  exactly  180°.  The  meridian  circle  being 
replaced,  observe  this  angular  distance  in  the  usual  manner.  It 
is  evident  that  the  errors  of  division  of  the  circle  will  not  enter, 
since  the  same  two  divisions  come  under  the  opposite  reading 
raicTOscopes  in  the  two  observations  in  reverse  positions.  The 
difference  of  the  two  circle  readings  will,  therefore,  be  exactly 
180°  if  there  is  no  flexure.  But  if  the  difference  is  less  than 
180°  by  a  quantity  x,  then  \xis  the  correction  for  flexure  in  the 
horizontal  position  of  the  telescope.  In  this  way,  Airy  found 
that  when  the  Greenwich  transit  circle  was  directed  upon  the 
south  collimator,  the  circle  reading  was  89°  46'  15".52,  and 
when  upon  the  north  collimator,  269°  46'  16".35;  the  difference 
180°  0'  0",83  is  the  apparent  distance  of  the  two  opposite  points 
measured  through  the  nadir,  and  hence  one-half  of  0".83,  or  0".41, 
is  the  eftect  of  flexure  in  increasing  apparent  nadir  distances  or  ■ 
in  diminishing  apparent  zenith  distances. 

In  different  positions  of  the  telescope,  the  mechanical  effect  of 
each  particle  of  metal,  supposing  it  to  act  simply  as  a  weight 
attached  to  a  lever,  will  vai-y  as  the  sine  of  the  zenith  distance : 
so  that  if/ is  the  horizontal  flexure, /sins  expresses  the  flexure 
in  general.     It  is  not  quite  certain,  however,  that  the   flemire 
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always  follows  this  simple  law ;  and  to  determine  the  law  experi- 
nientally,  we  should  have  the  meana  of  mounting  a  pair  of  col- 
limators in  a  line  making  any  angle  with  the  vertical. 

The  flexnre  determined  by  the  above  method  is  properly 
called  the  astronomical  flexnre,  as  it  gives  the  deviation  of  the 
optical  axis,  which  becomes  a  direct  correction  of  our  astro- 
nomical measures.  It  is  evident,  however,  tliat  it  does  not 
express  the  absolute  flexure  of  the  tube.  If  when  the  tube  is 
horizontal  both  ends  drop  the  same  distance,  the  optical  line 
determined  hy  the  centre  of  the  objective  and  the  micrometer 
thread  will  merely  be  moved  parallel  to  itself,  and  no  flexure 
will  appear  from  the  circle  readings ;  for  the  collimators  do  not 
determine  merely  a  single  fixed  line  in  space,  but  rather  a 
system  of  parallel  lines,  or  simply  a  fixed  direction. 

The  effect  of  the  flexure  upon  an  obsei'vation  is,  then,  zero 
if  the  absolute  flexm'es  of  the  two  halves  of  the  telescope  are 
equal ;  and  when  these  are  unequal,  the  eft'ect  is  proportional  to 
their  difierence.  This  leads  directly  to  the  method  of  elimi- 
nating flexure,  first  suggested  by  the  elder  Ebpsold  in  1823  or  '24, 
by  interchanging  the  objective  and  ocular  of  the  telescope.  Let 
us  suppose  that  at  any  given  zenith  distance  the  centre  of  the 
objective  drops  the  linear  distance  a,  and  tiie  horizontal  thread 
in  the  focus  drops  the  distance  a',  so  that  a  and  a'  represent  the 
absolute  flexures  of  the  two  halves  of  the  tube.  Then,  if  the 
whole  length  of  the  tube  is  denoted  by  2r,  the  angles  of  depres- 
sion of  the  two  -portions  may  be  expressed  by  —  and  —  respect- 
ively. If  then  Y  is  the  angle  which  the  sight  line  now  makes 
with  the  direction  it  would  have  had  if  no  flexure  had  taken 

place,  we  have  y  ^  ■      ;  that  is,  the  astronomical  flexure  is 

proportional  to  the  absolute  flexure.  Now  let  the  objective  and 
ocular  he  interchanged,  and  the  telescope  revolved  180°,  so  as  to 
be  again  directed  upon  a  point  at  the  same  zenith  distance  as 
before.  The  absolute  jkxures  being  the  same  as  before,  that  of  the 
object  end  is  now  a',  and  that  of  the  eye  end  is  a:  so  that  the 

astronomical  flexure  is  now  — =  —  ;-.     Hence  the  mean  of 

two  observations  of  the  same  star  made  with  the  objective  and 
ocular  reversed  will  be  free  from  the  effect  of  flexnre.  More- 
over, the  half  diiference  of  the  measured  zenith  distances  will 
be  the  aatrononiical  flexure.    It  is  here  assumed  that  the  abso- 
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lute  flexures  of  the  two  halves  remaiD  the  same  when  the  ob- 
jective and  ocular  are  interchanged.  For  a  diseuesion  by  Hansen 
of  the  conditions  necessary  in  the  construction  of  the  telescope  in 
order  to  satisfy  this  condition  (if  possible),  see  Aslr.  Naeh.,  Vol. 
XVH.  p.  70.* 

As  to  the  effect  of  gravity  upon  the  form  of  the  circle,  see 
Bessel's  paper,  Astr.Nach.,  Vol.  XXV. 

205.  Observations  of  the  declination  of  the  moon  with  the  meridian 
circle. — In  these  observations,  the  micrometer  thread  is  usually 
brought  into  contact  with  the  full  limb,  and  a  correction  is 
applied  to  the  deduced  decHiiation  of  the  limb  for  the  moon's 
parallax  and  sem idiameter.  When  the  observation  is  not  made 
in  the  meridian,  the  reduction  to  the  meridian  (194)  is  also  to  be 
applied,  together  with  a  correction  for  the  moon's  proper  motion. 
The  moat  precise  formula  for  making  these  reductions  is  that 
given  by  Bessel,  which  is  deduced  as  follows. 

In  Fig.  46,  p.  290,  let  0  now  represent  the  apparent  position 
of  the  moon's  centre,  and  suppose  the  observed  point  of  the 
moon's  limb  to  be  designated  by  M  (not  given  in  the  figure). 
Conceive  an  arc  to  be  drawn  from  A  tangent  to  the  moon's  limb. 
The  point  of  contact  M,  and  the  points  A  and  0,  form  a  triangle, 
right  angled  at  M,  of  which  the  side  MO  is  the  moon's  apparent 
semidiameter  =  s',  the  side  AO  =  90°  +  c,  and  the  angle  at  A 
may  be  denoted  by  d.     "We  have  then 


5j  =  the  observed  declination  of  tlie  limb,  corrected  for  re- 
fraction, 
S'  =  tbe  apparent  declination  of  tlio  moon's  centre ; 

then  in  the  triangle  AOP  we  have  the  sides  AO  =  90°  +  c, 
PA  ^  90°  —  n,  FO  ^  90°  —  d\  and  the  angles  PAO  ^  8,  =i^  d, 
APO  ^  90°  +  (r  —  m);  whence,  as  in  Art.  199 

sin  (i'^=  —  sin  k  sin  c  -f-  cos  n  cos  c  sin  (.5^  q:  d) 
COB  d'  sin  (r  —  m)  =  co9  n  sin  e  -|-  ein  n  cos  c  ain  {\  =F  d) 
cos  S'  cos  (t  —  rn)  ^  cos  c  cos  (d^  =j=  d) 

«  See  also  Dr.  Gould's  i-eiiinrlis  on  tliQ  raeridiiin  di-ole  of  the  Dudley  Obsevvatory, 
Proceedings  of  the  Am,  Aesoekdon  for  the  Adv.  of  Science,  lOlli  meeting,  p.  116. 
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But,  as  before,  we  shall  neglect  the  insensible  term  sin  n  sin  c, 
and  put  cos  n  ^  1,  and  then  the  first  and  third  of  these  equa- 
tions will  suffice  to  determine  S'.  Moreover,  since  in  the  ease 
of  the  moon  r  will  not  exceed  l"",  the  neglect  of  m  will  cause 
no  sensible  error  in  cos  (r  —  m).     Hence  we  take 

Bin  S'  =  cos  c  sin  (d^  =p  d) 
COS  S'  cos  T  =  cos  c  cos  (Sj  rp  d) 

or,  developing  the  second  members, 

sin  s'  =  cos  c  cos  d  sin  5^  ip  sin  s'  cos  S^ 
cos  S'  cos  r  =  cos  c  COS  d  cos  cJj  zh  sln  s'  sin  3, 

whence,  by  eliminating  cos  c  cos  d,  we  find 

=p  sin  s'  =  sin  5'  eos  S^  —  cos  ^'  sin  S^  cos  r  (195) 

If  now  we  put 

I?  =  the  moon's  gooecntrie  declination, 

s  ^^=  "  "  serai  diameter, 

;:  ^=:         "  eq.  hor.  parallax, 

/=  the  geocentric  or  reduced  latitude  of  the  place  of 
observation, 

p  =^  the  earth's  radius  for  the  latitude  <p, 
A,  A'  =  the  moon's  distance  from  the  centre  of  the   earth 
and  from  the  place  of  observation,  respectively,  the 
equatorial  radius  of  the  earth  being  unity, 

we  have,  by  the  formulse  of  Art.  98,  Vol.  I., 

A'  sin  S'  =!  J  sin  S  —  p  sin  f' 

A'  cos  8'  =  A  cos  S  —  p  COB  f '  cos  t 

this  last  being  equivalent  to  the  more  rigorous  one  in  (133)  of 
Vol.  I.,  when  the  moon  is  near  the  meridian;  and  by  Art.  128, 
Vol.  I.,  we  also  have 

A'  sin  s'  ^  J  sin  s 

Substituting  these  expressions  in  (195),  after  multiplying  it  by 
J',  we  find 


41  J  sin 

S  =  J  sin  (<!  — 

S,)  +  2A  cos  3 

-  p  sin  if'  - 

-,J.)-/,COS/S 

[,,  IT,— 20 
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Dividing  by  J  —  — — >  thia  becomes 

q=  sin  s  =  sin  (5  —  \)  +  2  cos  i5  sin  5^  sin"  J  r 

—  /)  sin  IT  sin  (/  —  3^)  —  p  sin  ir  cos  (5'  sin  d^  sin'  r 

whore  the  last  terra  is  evidently  insensible.     If  then  we  put 

sinj,^/.sin7rsin(/^^0  (196) 

we  have 

The  last  term  (which  is  the  reduction  to  the  meridian)  will 
seldom  exceed  1",  and  may  be  put  tinder  the  fonn 

sinB=/^\%inM".sin3,5.T' 

The  quantity  r  is  here  the  true  hoar  angle  of  the  moon,  to 
find  which,  let 

ft,  :=  the  sidereal  time  of  tlic  observation, 
/J.  =  "  "  moon's  transit, 

,1  =  the  increase    of    the    moon's  riglit   ascension   in   one 
sidereal  second; 
then 

r  =  (1  -  A)  (p  -  //,,) 
and  henco 

R  _  ^  sin  1"  sin  2  5  (1  -  Xy  (/.  -  ,,.^y  (197) 

The  iirst  two  terms  of  the  value  of  sin  {d  —  5,)  differ  but  little 
from  sin  [p  =p  s).     To  find  their  exact  value,  we  have 

sin  ^  q=  sin  s  :^  sin  (^  qz  s)  -]-  ain  p  (1  —  cos  s)  ^  sin  s  (1  —  cos  p) 
=  sin  (^  ZF  s)  +  2  9inj)sinUs^;  2  sin  s  sinHp 

Tho  last  two  terms  of  this  will  seldom  amount  to  a  tenth  of  a 
second,  and  therefore  the  formula  may  be  regarded  as  perfectly 
accurate  under  the  form 

ein  p  ^  Bin  s  =  sin  (p  =p  s)  =p  J  (p  qz  s)  sin  1"  sin  p  sin  s 

Kow,  since  S  —  S^  and  p  ^  s  differ  by  so  small  a  quantity,  the 
ratio  of  the  sine  to  the  are  will  be  the  same  for  both  of  them : 
hence  we  shall  have,  with  the  utmost  precision, 

S  =  S^+p  =f  s=h  lip  ^i:  s)  sin  pain  s—E  (198) 
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as  given  "by  Bessei..*     The  upper  or  lower  sign  is  to  be  xiaed 
according  as  the  north  or  the  south  limb  is  observed. 

The  declination  thus  found  is  reduced  to  the  time  /i^  of  the 
observation.  But  if  we  wish  its  value  at  the  time  of  the  meri- 
dian passage,  we  must  add  to  it  the  correction  (jt  —  ^,)  A',  in 
which  X'  is  the  increase  of  the  declination  in  one  sidereal 
second,  or 


"60l643 


where  aS  =  the  increase  of  declination  in 
time,  as  now  given  in  the  American  Ephi 


1  ^  A  is  found  J 
pf  the  moon's 
have 


minute  of  mean 
The  value  of 
in  Art.  154 :  namely,  taking  ia  =  the  increase 
ght  ascension  in  one  minute  of  mean  time,  we 


so  that,  putting 


logfl- 


lo.log  I 


and  log  B  may  be  taken  from  the  table  on  page  179. 

In  practice,  it  will  generally  be  most  convenient  to  apply  the 
several  reductions  directly  to  the  observed  zenith  distance,  as  in 
the  following  example. 

Example. — The  declination  of  the  moon  waa  observed  with  the 
meridian  circle  of  the  "Washington  Observatory,  1850,  Septeinber 
17.     The  nadir  point  was  first  observed  as  follows : 


Nadir  point 
at  20».5 

Circle  Microscopes. 

Micrometer  thread  in  co- 
incidence with  its  image : 
mean  of  10  readings  = 
38'.934. 

A 

B 

c 

D 

Means. 

0".9 
0   .7 

r',9 

1  .4 

2".2 
2  .0 

1".4 
1  .6 

1".60 
1  .42 

Means 

0  .80 

1  .65 

2  .10 

1  .50 

1  .51 

le  revolution  of  the  micrometer  —  34", 356,  or 

*  Tabula  RegiomorUanee,  Inlrod.  p.  LV. 
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1"  =  O',0291 ;  atift  honee,  by  tlie  method  of  Art.  197,  the  micro- 
meter zero  (or  reading  of  the  micrometer  wLcn  the  circle  reading 
was  0°  0'  0")  waa 

(Jf )  =  38'-.934  -f  0^.0291  X  1.51  =  SS-'.STS 

:  the  moon  was  as  followa,  S.L,  denoting 


The  observation 
south  hmb : 


Moon,  S.  L. 

Circle  Microscopes. 

Clock  =  /f[ 

Micro- 
=  M. 

A                  BCD 

Mean. 

55°  52'  45".7  42".8  45".2  46".l  j  44",95 

B!Lrom.30'".n4AU,Therui.64°.Eit.Therm.52°.8 

21»17"21' 
32 
43 

39^.956 
39.904 
39  .875 

The  circle  was  wesi,  in.  which  position  the  readings  are  zenith 
distances  towards  the  south.  The  correction  for  nms  was 
—  0".75  for  3',  and  since  the  excess  of  the  reading  over  a  multiple 
of  S'  is  1'  44".95,  the  proportional  correction  for  runs  is  —  0".43. 

The  clock  time  of  transit  of  the  moon's  centre  over  the  meridian 
was  /t  =  21*  IT-"  16'.80. 

The  latitude  of  the  observatory  is  ^  ^  88°  53'  39".25,  and 
therefore  <p  ~  f' =  11'  14".54,  log  p  ^  9.9994302.  The  longitude 
is  5"  8™  12'  west  of  Greenwich, 

For  the  date  of  the  observation,  we  take  from  the  Nautical 
Almanac 

S  =  —  1Q°  1'.7 
aa  =  -f  6".377     ill  1"  mean  time,         ir  =  54'    9".64 
Ao.  =        2'.0150    "    "       "         "  s  =  14'  45".49 

whence   log  (1  —  J)  =  9.98521  and  X' =  ^  0".1060 

The  correction  for  the  micrometer,  or  M —  {^),  converted  into 
seconds,  is  additive  to  the  circle  reading.  The  reduction,  to  the 
meridian,  or  M,  found  by  (197),  is  also  algebraically  additive  to 
the  circle  reading,  attention  being  paid  to  the  sign  of  8 ;  and  the 
correction  for  change  of  declination  to  be  added  to  the  circle  read- 
ing will  be  —  (j«  —  /![)  y.  Since  the  sum  of  these  three  corrections 
should  be  the  same  for  each  micrometer  observation,  the  precision 
of  the  observations  will  be  shown  by  computing  this  sum  for 
each.     Thus,  we  find 
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.-., 

M~(M) 

R 

-(!'-,',}?■ 

Sums. 

—  4'.2 

33",60 

-  0".00 

+  0".44 

3i".04 

— 15  .2 

31  .82 

_  .03 

+  1  .61 

S3  .40 

—  26.2 

30  .82 

—  .09 

+  2  .78 

33  .51 

Hence  we  have 

Circle  reading  = 

Corr.  for  runs  = 

Mean  corr.  for  microm.,  &e.  ^^ 

Apparent  zenith  distance  = 

By  Table  II.  Eefraction  = 

Iip'  —  ^1  =  ^  — 5^  — ((o^/)!  p  —  5,^ 

=  55" 43'  29"        [  —(p  +  s)  = 

By(196),i>:-44'41".75         \— i(p +s)mi  pains  == 
<p  —  S^ 


= 

33  .es 

55= 

52'  44' 

95 

-  0 

.43 

+  33 

65 

66 

53  18 

.17 

+ 

1  25 

.60 

65 

64  43 

.77 

— 

69  27 

.24 

— 

0 

.10 

54  55  16  .43 
38  53  ^9  .25 
- 16      1  37  .18 


206.  Observations  of  the  declination  of  a  phnet,  or  the  sun. — The 
larger  planets  are  observed  in  the  same  mauner  as  the  moon, 
that  is,  hy  making  the  mici'ometer  thread  tangent  to  the  liinh, 
and  when  the  planet  is  treated  as  a  spherical  body  the  observa^ 
tioji  is  also  reduced  in  the  same  manner. 

In  the  case  of  the  sun,  both  limbs  may  be  observed.  The 
reduction  to  the  meridian  may  be  facilitated  by  a  table  giving 
the  logarithm  of  the  factor 


^X)H 


1  2S 


for  each  day  of  the  fictitious  year  (Vol.  I.  Art.  406),  such  as 
Bessel's  Table  Xll.  of  the  Tabulce  Regiomontance.  This  table 
also  gives  for  each  day  of  the  year  the  value  of 

a  =:=.  increase  of  the  sun's  declination  in  100  sidereal  seconds, 


so  that  the  reduction  of  the  observed  declination  to  the  meridian, 
including  the  correction  for  the  change  of  declination  in  the 
interval  r,  is 
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The  coiTection  for  parallax  may  be  pat  under  tlie  form 

8".57116      .    ,  ,      „ 
P^ ^ psm(f'~S) 

in  which  r  =  sun's  distance  from  the  earth,  the  mean  < 
being  unity,  and  in  each  observatory  this  quantity  may  be  com- 
puted for  the  latitude,  and  for  each  day  of  the  year,  and  also 
inserted  in  the  table.  In  order  to  embrace  every  thing  necessary 
for  the  complete  reduction  of  the  observed  declination,  the  table 
contains  also  the  sun's  semidiameter  for  each  day  of  the  fictitious 
year. 

207.  Correction  of  the  obsei'md  decimation  of  a  planet's  or  the  moon's 
Umb  for  spheroidal  figure  and  defective  illumination. — ^Let  ua  con- 
sider the  most  general  case  of  a  spheroidal  planet  partially 
illuminated.  The  correction  to  reduce  the  observed  declination 
of  the  limb  to  that  of  the  centre  is  equal  to  the  perpendicalar 
distance  from  the  centre  to  the  micrometer  thread,  which  is 
tangent  to  the  limb  and  perpendicular  to  the  meridian.  The 
fornmlte  for  computing  this  perpendicular  in  general  are  (Vol.  I, 
p.  580) 

,j       tan  ■?  .  ■.,-!' 

tan  fi'  ^ am  ^  =  sm  8-'  siii  V 


in  which  s"  is  the  required  perpendicular,  ■&  the  angle  which  it 
makes  with  the  axis  of  the  planet  (reckoning  from  the  north 
point  of  the  disc  towards  the  east),  c  is  a  constant  depending  upon 
the  eccentricity  of  the  planet's  meridian,  y  the  angular  distance 
of  the  earth  and  sun  as  seen  from  the  planet,  and  s  is  the  equa- 
torial radius  of  the  disc,  or  greatest  apparent  semidiameter  at  the 
time  of  the  observation.  The  perpendicular  here  coincides 
with  the  declination  circle,  and  consequently  we  have  at  once 
^  —  —  ^,  or  180°  —  p,  according  as  the  north  or  the  south  limb 
is  observed;  p  denoting,  as  in  the  article  refeiTed  to, .the  position 
angle  of  the  axis  of  the  planet.  From  the  discussion  in  Vol  I. 
Art,  354,  it  follows  that  (puttmg  —  p  for  d)  the  north  limb  will 
be  full  {and,  consequently,  the  south  limb  gibbous)  when  sin  p 
and  sin  V  have  the  same  sign.  "We  shall,  therefore,  bore  change 
the  sign  of  sin  ;(,  and  take 
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r'    I 


gin;f  =  sin  J)' sin  V 


~  COS;f 


(199) 


in  whieh  5,,=  the  greatest  apparent  semidiameter  at  the  mean 
distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth,  and  r'  =  the  planet's  geocen- 
tric distance.  We  then  have  the  rule :  the  north  or  the  south  limb 
is  the  full  Umb  according  as  sin  ^  is  positive  or  negative.  The  formulse 
for  computing  p,  V,  and  c  are  given  in  Vol.  I,  Arte.  348  et  seq., 
and  Sj  IS  given  on  p.  578. 

The  gibbosity  of  Saturn,  however,  is  wholly  insensible,  and 
even  that  of  Jupiter  at  the  north  and  south  points  of  the  limb 
cannot  exceed  0".O5,  which  is  so  much  less  than  the  usual  errors 
of  declination  observations  that  it  may  be  disregarded.  Hence, 
for  Saturn  and  Jupiter  the  correction  will  depend  only  upon  the 
figure  of  the  planet,  and  will  be  computed  by  the  equations 

,__tanp  „  __  s^    s'm  p       cs,,  cosp 

in  which   for  Jupiter  we  take  log  e  =  9.9672,  and   for  Saturn 

e  =  1/(1  —  ee  cos^  l)  =  |/(1  —  [9.2706]  cos^  If,  I  and  p  being  taken 

directly  from  the  tables  for  Saturn's  Ring  given  in  the  Ephemeris. 

A  further  simplification  may  be  permitted  in  the  case  of 

Saturn ;  for,  on  account  of  the  small  values  of  p,  the  ratio : 

cs  cosp' 

will  be  very  nearly  unity,  and  if  we  take  s"  ^=  ---  we  shall 
have  the  true  value  of  s"  within  less  than  0".05. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  when  we  neglect  the 
gibbosity  of  Jupiter  or  Saturn,  the  mean  of  the  observed  decli- 
nations of  the  noi-th  and  south  limbs  gives  at  once  the  declination 
of  the  centre. 

For  Mars,  Venus,  and  Mercury  the  correction  will  be  only  for 
defective  illumination ;  but  in  this  case  we  can  avoid  the  separate 
computation  of  p  and  V,  as  follows.  Substituting  in  the  equa- 
tion for  sin;^  (199)  the  values  of  sinp  and  sin  V  ^ven  in  Vol.  I. 
p.  577,  and  moreover  observing  that,  since  these  bodies  are 
regarded  as  spherical,  we  have  e  ^1,  and,  consequently,  p'  :=  p, 
there  results 

Bin  ;j;  :=;  — ^  [cos  S'  Bin  D  —  sin  3'  eos  D  cos  (a'  —  J.)]      (200) 
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in  whieh 

a',  i5'  ^=  the  planet's  right  aacenaioii  and  declination, 

A,  I>  ^  tlie  sun's  "  "  " 

B,  B'  =  the  earth's  and  the  planet's  distances  from  the  sun; 

and  a  positive  value  of  sin  x  will  here  also  indicate  that  the  north 
limb  is  full  and  the  south  limh  gibboua,  and  a  negative  value 
the  reverse.  Adapting  this  formula  for  logarithms,  we  have, 
therefore, 

tan  F  =  tan  D  sec  (»'  —  A)  | 

in       =  —  ^^ILilszH^^  ^^^'^'^ 

Sin  X   —  j^,-  gjj^  ^  j 

or,  more  conveniently,  perhapa, 

tan  B  =  tan  S'  cos  (a'  —  A)  \ 

_  R    sin  (D  — .5)003  S'  (201*) 

^^"  ^  ~  S' '  '^^    cos  :e'    ""  j 

H  being  taken  less  than  90°,  with  the  sign  of  its  tangent. 
Then  we  find  the  reduction  to  the  centre  of  the  planet  by  the 
formula 


If  the  declination  of  a  cusp  of  Venus  or  Mercury  has  been 
observed,  we  .must  find^  by  the  formula  (Vol.  I.  p.  577) 

tan  p  =  cot  (a  —  A)  sin  (F  —  c!')  sec  F  (203) 

in  which  i^'has  the  same  value  as  above,  and  then  the  reduction 
to  the  centre  of  the  planet  will  be 

s"  ^  —  eos» 
r' 

For  the  moon,  when  the  gibbous  limb  has  been  observed,  the 
formulie  (201)  may  be  used  for  computing  x;  but  on  account  of 
the  email  difference  of  B  and  B',  we  may  put  their  quotient  =  1. 
Since  the  declination  of  the  gibbons  limb  will  not  be  observed 
except  when  the  moon  is  nearly  full,  it  will  be  best  to  reduce 
the  observations  as  if  the  observed  limb  were  full,  according  to 
Art.   205,  and  then  to  apply  a  small  correction  for  git 
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This  correction  will  be  a.5  =  s  ~  s  eoa  ;^  =  s  versin  x-     Hence  the 
formuliE  for  the  moon  will  he 


tan  E  =  tun  &'  cos  (a.'  —  A) 
n  (D-fi)  COSTS' 


sin  y    =:  - 


(204) 


Example  1.— The  apparent  declination  of  the  southern  cusp 
of  Venus,  at  its  transit  over  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  July  16, 
1852,  observed  with  the  ti-ansit  circle,  was 

5'=  15"  0'45".60 

From  the  ISTautical  Almanac,  we  have 

a'  =  8Ml'»    1'.46  log/ =.9.4676 

^  =  7   43    42.80  D       =  21°  19' 8" 

and  from  Vol.  I.  p.  578, 

«„  =  8".55 
Hence,  by  (203),  we  tind  log  tan  p  ^  O.O031,  and,  consequently, 

s"  =  -^  cos  »  =  20".53 
r 

and  the  apparent  declination  of  the  planet's  centre  was,  there- 
fore, 

5=15=  1'6".13 

Example  2.— The  apparent  declinations  of  Jupiter's  north  and 
south  limbs,  observed  at  Greenwich,  March  18,  1852,  were— 

K.L.  5'=  — 17=  21'57".3S 
S.L.   5'^  —  17    22  37  ,61 

To  illustrate  the  complete  formula,  let  us  take  the  gibbosity 
of  the  planet  into  account.  For  this  purpose,  we  take  from  the 
M'autical  Almanac 

»'=       2300  56'.4  J  =  224°25'.0 

a'  =  --    17    22.2  .  ^    23    27.5  log/ =0.6783 

and  from  Vol.  I.  p.  574, 

n  =  357=  56'.5  i  =  25=  25'.8 
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Ilenee,  by  the  formulfe  (619),  Vol.  I., 

F=  201°  23'.5  i.  =.  234=  52'  3 

r=J— A  =  — 10°  27'.7 
F'=  —  20°  47'.5  log  tan  p  =  9.4281 

Then,  by  (199),  taking  log  e  =  9.9672,  we  have 

log  sin/  =  w8.7025 

from  which  it  follows  that  the  south  limb  was  full.  Ilenee, 
taking  s^=  99".70,  we  find 

For  full  limb        (s")  =  -°  -  ^!^  =  19".50 

r'  sinp' 
For  gibbous  limb  s"    =  (s")  cos  x    =19  -47 

The  declination  of  the  centre  was,  therefore,  according  to 
these  observations, 

From  N-L.     ^  ^  —  17"  22'  10".83 
"     S.L.  "     "    18  .11 

Considering  the  difference  of  these  results,  which  is  by  no 
means  as  great  as  often  occurs  in  the  Greenwich  observations  of 
Jupiter,  it  appears  that  the  practice  there  followed  of  always 
applying  the  polar  eemidiameter  (which  is  the  one  given  in  the 
^Nautical  Almanac)  is  quite  accurate  enough /or  these  observations. 
Our  more  exact  method  will  not  be  without  application,  however, 
in  cases  where  greater  refinement  both  in  observation  and 
reduction  are  attained. 

Example  3. — At  Greenwich,  Feb.  6,  1852,  the  declination  of 
the  moon's  centre  deduced  from  an  observation  of  the  north 
limb,  on  the  assumption  that  this  limb  was  full,  was 

S'=  -\-  13°  17'0",58 

!For  the  time  of  the  moon's  transit  on  this  date,  we  have 

„'=158'' 18'.6  ^=       SirSO'.l 

s  :=    16'  31"  D  =  —    15    S6 .3 

whence,  by  (204), 
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which,  shows  that  the  north  limb  was  gibbous.     The  correetioa 
was 

as  :^s  versin  ^f  ^z::  1".S3 

and  the  true  declination  was,  therefore, 

3  =  +  13°  17'  1".91 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE   ALTITUDE   AND   A21MUTH    INSTRUMENT. 

208.  This  instrument  mayibe  regarded  as  a  transit  instrument 
combined  with  both  a  vertical  and  a  horizontal  circle,  by  meana 
of  which  both  the  altitude  and  the  aaimuth  of  a  star  may 
be  observed  at  the  instant  of  its  transit  through  the  vertical 
plane  described  by  the  telescope.  This  combination  is  not  often 
used  for  the  higher  purposes  of  astronomical  research,  as  every 
additional  movement  introduced  into  an  instrument  diminishes 
its  stability  and  increases  the  risk  of  error.  However,  at  Green- 
wich, a  regular  series  of  extra^meridian  obseiTations  of  the  moon 
is  carried  on  with  such  an  instrument,  for  the  sake  of  comparison 
with  meridian  observations.  The  instrument  has  there  received 
the  name  of  the  altazimuth.  In  other  places,  it  has  been  called 
the  astronomical  theodolite;  and,  in  fact,  the  general  theory  of  the 
instrnment,  which  will  be  given  hereafter,  will  be  found  to  be 
directly  appJicable  to  the  common  theodolite  employed  in  geo- 
detic measurement. 

Still  another  name  is  the  vnwersal  instrument,  so  called  on 
account  of  its  numerous  applications ;  but  this  name  is  usually 
given  only  to  the  portable  instruments  of  this  class.  The  small 
universal  instruments  of  Ertel  are  well  known. 

209.  Sometimes  the  horizontal  circle  is  reduced  to  email 
dimensions,  and  designed  simply  as  a  tinder,  or  to  set  the  instru- 
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ment  approximately  at  a  given  azimuth ;  while  the  vertical  circle 
is  made  of  unusually  large  dimensions,  and  is  intended  for  the 
most  refined  astronomical  measurement.  The  instrument  is 
then  known  simply  as  a  vertical  circle.  Such  is  the  Ertel  Vertical 
Circle  of  the  Pulbowa  Observatory,  the  telescope  of  which  has 
a  focal  length  of  77  inches,  and  its  vertical  circle  a  diameter  of 
43  inches.* 

This  instrument  is  permanently  mounted  upon  a  solid  granite 
pier  G,  Plates  X.  and  XI.,  which  is  insulated  from  the  walls  and 
floor  of  the  building.  It  stands  upon  a  tripod  which  is  adjusted 
by  foot  screws.  The  three  feet  are  so  placed  that  two  of  them  are 
in  the  east  and  west  hue :  hence,  but  one  of  these  two  is  seen  in 
Plate  X.,  which  is  a  projection  of  the  instrament  upon  the  plane 
of  the  meridian,  while  all  three  ai-e  seen  in  Plate  XI,,  which  is 
a  projection  upon  the  plane  of  the  prime  vertical.  The  meridional 
foot  screw  «*  carries  a  small  circle  ;•  graduated  into  360°,  the  index 
of  which  is  attached  to  the  foot.  One  revolution  of  this  circle 
changes  the  inclination  of  the  instrument  in  the  plane  of  the 
meridian  318" :  consec[uently,  one  division  corresponds  to  0".88. 

The  centre  of  the  instrument  is  held  in  place  by  the  support 
a  attached  to  the  pier. 

The  vertical  stand  consists  of  a  hollow  cone  of  braes,  in  which 
turns  the  steel  axis  b.  The  lower  exti'cmity  of  this  axis  is  convex 
and  smoothly  finished,  and  is  supported  by  a  system  of  three 
counterpoises  e,  suspended  upon  levers  which  relieve  the  pressure 
upon  the  bearing  points  of  the  vertical  axis,  and  thus  diminish 
the  friction.  At  the  top  of  the  conical  stand  is  a  13  inch  azimuth 
circle,  the  verniers  of  which  are  attached  to  the  axis.  This  is 
provided  with  a  clamp  and  tangent  screw  which  is  moved  by  the 
rod  d  in  giving  the  upper  portion  of  the  instrument  a  small 
motion  in  azimuth. 

The  upper  extremity  of  the  vertical  steel  axis  camos  the  strong 
oblong  bar  e,  which  may  be  called  the  bed  of  the  instrument. 
On  this  bed  rests  the  adjustable  frame  vfgv,  which  suppoi-ts  the 
horizontal  axis  i  in  the  Vs  at  vv.  This  axis  should  be  perpen- 
dicular to  the  vertical  axis,  and  its  adjustment  in  this  respect  is 
efl'eeted  by  means  of  two  opposing  screws  at  h. 

The  axis  ;'  has  two  equal  cylindrical  pivots  of  steel  at  vv.  It  is 
hollow,  to  admit  light  from  the  lamp  x,  which  is  reflected  upon 
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the  threads  of  the  reticule  of  the  telescope  by  a  mirror  in  the 
interior  of  the  tube  at  u.  The  telescope  and  principal  vertical 
circle  o  are  firmly  and  invariably  attached  to  one  extremity  of 
this  axis.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  axis  is  a  smaller  vertical 
circle  m,  which  serves  as  a  finder.  From  the  centre  of  this 
finding  circle  radiate  four  conical  arms  terminating  in  ivory 
balls  n.  The  telescope  is  swept  in  the  vei-tical  plane  solely  by 
means  of  these  balls,  never  by  touching  the  telescope  or  prin- 
cipal vertical  circle.  When  the  telescope  is  approximately 
pointed  and  clamped,  fine  vertical  motion  is  given  to  the  tangent 
screw  by  the  rod  k.  The  instrument  is  swept  in  azimuth  by 
means  of  an  ivory  ball  at  I,  the  fine  azimuthal  motion  being 
given  by  the  rod  d. 

The  circle  is  read  off  by  four  microscopes  attached  to  a  square 
frame  a,  which  is  fixed  to  the  frame  vfgv.  The  level  ^  attached 
to  this  frame  indicates  its  inclination  with  respect  to  the  horizon. 
The  circle  is  divided  to  2',  and  the  mieroseopea  read  directly  to 
single  seconds,  and  by  estimation  to  0".l,  or  even  less.  The 
probable  error  of  reading  of  a  single  microscope  is  given  by 
Peters  as  only  O".09O  in  observations  by  day,  and  0".098  in 
observations  by  night. 

The  friction  of  the  horizontal  axis  in  the  Vs  is  diminished  by 
the  single  counterpoise  p,  which,  by  means  of  a  lever,  the  fulcrum 
of  which  is  at  q,  supports  tbe  principal  part  of  the  weight  of  the 
telescope,  vertical  circles,  and  horizontal  axis,  by  exerting  an 
upward  pressure  at  r.  The  point  r  being  at  suitable  distances 
fi'om  the  two  Vs  respectively  (nearer  to  the  principal  circle  than 
to  the  finder),  the  friction  in  both  Vs  is  equally  relieved ;  while 
the  whole  weight  of  the  movable  portion  of  the  instrument  is 
ti'ansferred  to  a  point  q,  very  near  to  the  vertical  axis  of  rotation. 

The  striding  level  s  rests  upon  the  pivots  of  the  horizontal 
axis,  and,  by  reversal  in  the  usual  manner,  serves  to  measure  the 
inclination  of  this  axis  to  the  horizon. 

The  reticule  at  I  is  composed  of  three  horizontal  threads,  two 
of  which  are  close  parallel  threads  (the  clear  space  between  them 
6eing  only  6"),  which  serve  for  the  observation  of  objects  which 
present  sensible  discs,  or  of  those  which  are  too  faint  to  be 
observed  by  bisection  (see  Ai^t.  198).  The  third  thread  is  18" 
from  the  others,  and  is  used  in  observing  stars  by  bisection. 
The  unequal  distances  prevent  mistakes  in  the  choice  of  threads. 
These  horizontal  thi-eads  are  crossed  by  two  vertical  ones,  the 
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distance  of  which  is  V  of  arc.  The  middle  point  between  these 
determines  the  optical  centre  of  the  instrument,  and  all  obser- 
vations are  made  as  nearly  as  possible  at  this  point. 

The  extreme  accuracy  attainable  in  the  observation  of  zenitli 
distances  with  this  instrument  may  be  inferred  from  the  follow- 
ing values  of  the  zenith  point  .2  {see  Art.  219)  of  the  circle,  as 
cited  by  Striivb,  from  observations  by  Peters  upon  Folaris  at  its 
upper  and  lower  culminations : 


1848. 

Upper  transit. 

Diff.  from 

April  13 

0°  {f  33'M3 

—  0".33 

14 

33  .26 

—  0  .19 

17 

33  .82 

+  0  .37 

19 

33  .27 

—  0  .18 

20 

33  .75 

+  0  .30 

22 

33  .17 

—  0  .28 

24 

33  .45 

0  .00 

25 

33  .68 

+  0  .23 

26 

33  .29 

—  0  .16 

27 

33  .68 

+  0  .23 

Lower  transit. 

Diff.  from 

Z 

mea^. 

1114 

0°  0'  33".6i 

—  0".08 

16 

33  .32 

—  0  .40 

20 

33  .45 

—  0  .37 

21 

33  .94 

+  0  .22 

22 

33  .48 

-0  .24 

24 

33  .50 

—  0  .22 

25 

33  .94 

+  0  .22 

26 

33  .98 

+  0  .26 

27 

33  .82 

+  0  ,10 

28 

34  .12 

+  0  .40 

Mean  0   0  33  .45 


Mean  0    0  33  . 


Hence,  assuming  that  the  zenith  point  of  the  circle  was  constant, 
the  probable  error  of  an  observed  value  of  Z  was,  for  either 
series,  —  0",22,  This  error,  however,  is  the  combined  eflect  of 
error  of  observation  and  variability  of  Z.  But  the  probable 
error  of  observation  was  obtained  from  the  discrepancies  between 
the  several  values  of  the  latitude  deduced  from  these  same  obser- 
vations, and  was  =  0",17:  so  that  tlie  probable  error  of  Z 
arising  from  variation  in  the  instrument  was  =  y'[(0".22)! 
—  (0".17f]  —  0".14.  The  means  for  the  two  transits  differ  by 
0".27,  which  results  from  the  use  of  different  divisions  of  the 
circle  and  different  parts  of  the  micrometers.  To  compare  them 
justly,  it  would  be  necesssiry  first  to  eliminate  especially  the 
division  errors. 

In  order  to  eliminate  the  effects  of  flexure,  the  objective  and 
ocular  are  made  interchangeable  (see  Art.  204). 

The  dimensions  of  the  various  parts  of  the  matrument  may  be 
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taken  from  the  plates,  ivhicli  are  accurately  drawn  upon  a  sealo 


210.  The  portalile  universal  instruments  are  naiially  so  arranged 
that  the  vertical  circle  may  be  removed  altogether  from  the 
instrument  when  horizontal  angles  only  are  to  be  measured. 
One  of  these  inatruments  is  represented  in  Plate  XII.  In  Fig.  1, 
the  instrument  is  arranged  for  measuring  horizontal  angles 
exclusively.  In  Fig.  2,  the  telescope  of  Fig.  1  is  replaced  by 
another  which  is  connected  with  a  vertical  circle  and  (unlike  the 
azimuth  telescope)  is  at  the  end  of  the  horizontal  axis.  The 
weight  of  the  telescope  and  vertical  circle  is  counterpoised  by  a 
weight  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  axis.  The  focal  length  of  the 
telescope  in  instruments  of  this  kind  seldom  exceeds  24  inches. 

The  following  discussion  of  the  theory  of  these  instmments 
will  apply  to  any  of  the  forms  above  mentioned,  as  I  shall  con- 
sider their  two  applications — ^to  azimuths  and  to  altitudes — 
independently  of  each  other. 

211.  Azimuths. — ^Let  A^H,  Fig.  49,  represent  the  true  horizon, 
^  the  zenith.     Let  us  suppose  the  vertical  ^.    ^g 

axis  of  the  instinament  to  be  inclined  to  the 
true  vertical  line,  so  that  when  produced  it 
meets  the  celestial  sphere  in  Z'.  Let  A^H'  ^ 
be  the  great  circle  of  which  Z'  is  the  pole. 
The  plane  of  this  circle  is  that  of  the  gra- 
duated horizontal  circle  of  the  instrument. 
Let  us  suppose,  further,  that  the  horizontal 
rotation  axis,  which  should  be  at  right 
angles  to  the  vertical  axis,  and,  consequently,  parallel  to  the 
horizontal  circle,  maltes  a  small  angle  with  this  circle.  Ae  the 
instrument  revolves  about  its  vertical  axis,  this  rotation  axis  will 
describe  a  conical  surface,  and  tbe  prolongation  of  this  axis  to 
the  celestial  sphere  will  describe  a  small  circle  AA'  parallel  to 
AJI'.  Let  A  be  the  point  in  which  this  axis  produced  through 
the  circle  end  meets  the  sphere  at  the  time  of  an  observation, 
and  0  the  position  of  a  star  observed  on  any  given  vertical  thread 

*  For  all  tho  pavtioulacfl  of  the  use  of  this  instrument  in  tha  detBrminiitioii  cif  tlie 
declinatioa  of  a  oircumpolar  star,  consult  the  memoir  of  Dr.  C.  A.  F.  PETEBa, 
AslTon.  Nack.,  Vol.  XXII.,  EesuUate  bus  BenbBchlungen  des  Folarsterna  am  Ertelickm 
VertkaiTtriiie  der  Fulkoviaer  Slemwarle. 
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in  the  field.  As  the  telescope  revolves  upon  the  horizontn!  axis, 
its  axis  of  collimation  describes  a  great  circle  of  which  A  is  the 
pole,  and  the  given  thread  describes  a  small  circle  pai-allel  to 
this  great  circle.    Let 

c  :=  the  distance  of  tbe  thread  from  the  collimation  axis, 

positive  when  the  thread  is  on  the  same  side  of  the 

collimation  axis  as  the  vertical  circle, 
b   =^  the  elevation  of  A  above  the  horizon  as  given  by  the 

spirit  level  applied  to  tbe  horizontal  axis,  positive  when 

the  circle  end  of  this  axis  is  too  high, 
i    ^^  the  inclination  of  the  vertical  axis  to  the  true  vertical 

('  =:  the  inclination  of  the  horizontal  axis  to  the  azimuth 

circle, 
a  =  AZH, 
a'  ^  AZ'H, 
A  =  the  azimuth  of  the  star  0,  reckoned  from  ^4^  as  the 


then,  in  the  triangle  AZZ',  we  have  AZ  =^ '^0°  —  h,  Z Z' ^  i, 
AZ'=^^°  —  i',  AZZ' -^  180°  —  a,  AZ'Z=a',  and  hence,  by 
Sph.  Ti-ig., 

sin  h  =1  cos  a'  cos  i'  sin  i  -\-  sin  /  eos  i 
cos  h  cos  a  ^=  cos  a'  cob  f  eos  i  —  sin  i'  sin  i 

But,  i,  i',  and  b  being  always  so  small  that  we  can  neglect  their 
squares,  these  eijuations  may  be  reduced  to  the  following 

"  =  ''''.,.  .,  I    (205) 

b  =  i  eos  a'  -+.  *'  ^  J.  cos  a  +  i'  J     ^ 

In  the  triangle  AZO,  we  have  the  angle  AZO  =  A,ZO  +  A^A 
^J.  +  90°  — a,  and  the  sides  ^O  =  90°+c,  AZ=90°  —  b, 
ZO^=z;  and  hence 

—  sin  c  =  sin  6  cos  3  —  cos  b  sin  3  sin  {A  —  a) 
QT,  since  c  and  b  are  small, 

tan  z        sm  z 
Hence  sin  {A  —  a)  is  also  a  small  quantity,  and  the  angle  A  —  a 
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13  either  nearly  0°  or  nearly  180".  When  the  vertical  circle  at 
the  extremity  of  the  horizontal  axis  ia  to  the  left  of  the  observer, 
as  supposed  in  the  above  diagram,  it  is  evident  that  A  and  a  are 
nearly  eqnal,  and  A  —  a  is  nearly  0°.  But  if  the  instrument  be 
revolved  about  its  vertical  axis,  the  azimuth  circle  remaining 
fixed,  and  the  telescope  be  again  directed  to  the  same  point  0, 
the  vertical  circle  will  be  on  the  right  of  tlie  observer,  and  the 
angle  a  will  be  increased  by  180°.  In  tins  case,  therefore,  180° 
—  {A  —  a)  will  be  a  small  quantity.  Patting,  then,  ^  —  a  or 
180°  —  {A  ~  a)  for  sin  [A  ~  a),  we  have 

A=^a  +  b<iotz  +c.  cosec  5  [Circle  L.] 

A  =  a  +  180"  —  6  cot  2  —  c  cosec  z     [Circle  E.] 

I^Tow,  a  is  not  read  directly  from  the  azimuth  circle ;  but  if  we 
put  ^'^the  actual  reading  and  ^^^the  reading  when  the 
point  A  in  the  diagi-am  is  at  A'  (in  which  case  the  telescope, 
when  horizontal,  is  directed  towai-ds  the  point  A^),  we  have 

a  =  a'^A'  —  A„     [Circle  L.] 
a  +  180"  =A'~A„    [Circle  E.] 
and,  therefore, 

A  =A'  —  A^  ±  b  cot  z  ±  e  cosec  z 

We  have  supposed  the  azimuths  to  be  reckoned  from  the  point 
A^;  but  it  is  indifferent  what  point  of  the  circle  is  taken  as  the 
origin  when  the  insti-ument  is  need  only  to  detennine  differences 
of  aaimuth,  since  the  constant  Ag  of  the  above  equation  will 
disappear  in  taking  the  difference  of  two  values  of  A,  For 
absolute  azimuths,  let  us  denote  the-  azimuth  of  the  point  A^,  from 
the  south  point  of  the  horizon  by  A^ ;  then  the  azimuth  of  the 
star,  also  reckoned  from  the  south  point,  will  be  equal  to  the 
above  value  increased  by  A,.  If,  therefore,  we  add  J.,  to  the 
second  member,  and  then  write  aA  for  the  constant  A^  —  A^,  we 
shall  have 

A  ^=  A'  -\-  aA  ±  b  cot  z  ±  c  cosec  z    \       f,-    ,    -p         (206) 

where  A  now  denotes  the  absolute  azimuth  of  the  star,  and  aA 
ia  the  index  correction  of  the  circle,  or  reduction  of  the  readings 
to  absolute  azimuths.  The  readings  for  circle  right  differing  by 
180°  from  those  for  circle  left,  we  shall  always  assume  that  the 
former  have  been  increased  or  diminished  by  180°,  when  two 
Vol.  II.— 31 
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observations  in  different  positions  of  the  instrument  are  com- 
pared.    We  mast  now  determine  the  quantities  c,  b,  and  aJ., 

212.  To  iind  c  and  6. — The  most  convenient  method  of  finding 
c  with  a  fixed  instrument  is  to  employ  a  eollimating  telescope 
placed  on  a  level  with  the  horizontal  axis,  such  as  that  of  Plate 
KI.  Fig.  2.  The  cross  thread  of  the  collimator  is  ohsei'ved  as  an 
iafinitely  distant  point  or  star,  whose  zenith  distance  is  90° ;  and 
hence  cotz  =  0,  cosec  s  ^  1.  Observing  it  both  with  circle  left 
and  circle  right,  let  A'  and  A"  be  the  readings  of  tlie  azimuth 
circle  (the  latter  reading  being  changed  180°) ;  then  we  have 

A  =  A'  -\-  ^A  -^r  c 
A  =  A"  -}r  l^A  —  c 
whence 

c  =  1  {A"  —  A')  (207) 

which  will  give  c  with  its  proper  sign  for  circle  left. 

If,  however,  the  collimator  is  below  the  level  of  the  horizontal 

axis,  so  that  the  telescope  must  be  depressed  to  observe  it,  we 

shall  have 

A  ^=  A'  -\-  A  /I  +  6  cot  3-^0  eosce  2 
A  ^  A"  -\-  A/i  —  b  cot  z  —  c  coaec  s 

in  which  z  =  the  zenith  distance  of  the  collimator  =  90°  +  de- 
pression of  the  telescope,  as  given  by  the  vertical  circle ;  and 
then 

c^i  {A"  —  A')  sin  £  —  6  cos  s  (208) 

and  b  must  be  observed  with  the  striding  level  applied  to  the 
axis,  as  in  the  case  of  the  transit  instrument. 

When  the  telescope  is  furnished  with  a  micrometer,  the  value 
of  c  can  be  found  with  still  greater  accuracy,  by  means  of  two 
collimators,  as  in  Art.  145. 

'213.  In  some  cases  the  spirit  level  cannot  be  reversed  upon 
the  axis,  but  is  permanently  attached  to  it  or  to  the  frame  which 
supports  it.  It  is  then  reversed  only  when  the  instrument  is 
reversed,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  know  the  level  zero,  or 
•that  reading  of  the  level  which  corresponds  to  a  truly  horizontal 
position  of  the  axis.  Let  this  reading  be  denoted  by  l^  and  let 
■I  be  the  reading  at  any  observation  ;  then  we  have 

b  =  l  —  L 
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where  I  is  the  mean  of  the  readings  of  the  two  enda  of  the 
buhble,  the  readings  towards  the  circle  end  being  always 
reckoned  as  positive.  Then  to  find  ^^  we  have  recourse  to  the 
observation  of  two  stars,  one  near  the  zenith  and  the  other  near 
the  horizon,  or  of  the  same  star  at  difierent  times.  Let  A'  and 
A"  be  the  circle  readings,  z'  and  z"  the  zenith  distances  of  the 
high  star  for  circle  left  and  circle  right,  respectively ;  I',  I"  the 
level  readings ;  then,  A^  and  A^  being  the  true  azimuths,  wo  have 

A,  =  A'  -\-  aA  -\-  (V  —  y  wtz'  +  c  coeec  z' 
A^  =^  A"  —  A  A  —  {I"  —  y  cot  z"  ~~  c  coeec  s" 

The  difference  between  Ai  and  A^  may  be  accurately  computed 
from  the  known  place  of  the  star,  and  a  small  error  in  its 
assumed  place  will  not  sensibly  affect  this  difference.  If  the  star 
is  near  the  meridian  {which  will  be  advisable),  the  change  in 
azimuth  will  be  sensibly  proportional  to  the  interval  of  time 
between  the  two  observations :  so  that  if  T'  and  T"  are  the 
sidereal  clock  times,  and  3A  the  change  of  azimuth  in  one 
second,  we  shall  have 

A^—A^  =  SA(  T"  —  T')  (209) 

in  which  T"  —  T'  is  in  seconds ;  and  dA  may  be  found  by  the 
differential  formula 

.  dA  15"  cos  i!  cos  q 

^Jt^  urns         ' 

where  ^  =  the  star's  declination,  and  the  parallactic  angle  q  is 
found  by  Art.  15  of  Vol.  I.  The  difference  of  the  above  equa- 
tions will  then  give  us  the  equation 

—  ml^  -\-  nc^p  (210) 

where,  to  abbreviate,  we  denote  the  known  quantities  as  follows : 


%  =  cot  z'  -\-  cot  z"    ■  n  =3=  coscc  z'  -\-  c 


(211) 


])  ^  A"  —  A'  —  (^3  —  jIj)  —  V  cot  z'  —  I"  cot  z" 

111  like  manner,  the  low  star  gives  a  similar  equation, 

-m'l,^n'c=p'  (212) 

and  from  the  two  equations  the  unknown  quantities  l^  and  e  are 
found  by  the  usual  method  of  elimination.    If  a  greater  number 
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of  stars  have  been  observed,  the  equations  may  be  combined  by 
the  method  of  least  squares.  "Where  there  ie  a  collimator,  it 
may  always  be  used  as  the  low  star  of  this  method. 

314.  To  determine  the  index  correction  4-4,  observe  any 
kno^vn  star  in  either  position  of  the  instrument ;  then,  having 
computed  xta  true  azimuth  A  (Vol.  I.  Art.  14),  we  have 

aA  ^:zzA^-{A'±,b  cot  z  dz  c  cosec  s)  (213) 

215.  With  a  portable  instrument,  such  as  is  described  in  Art. 
210,  the  use  of  a  collimator  is  impracticable,  since  the  telescope 
IS  at  the  extremity  of  the  axis,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  directed 
towards  the  collimator  in  both  positions.  We  must  then  employ 
stars,  as  in  the  preceding  article ;  but,  as  in  portable  instruments 
the  inclination  b  is  usually  found  directly  by  the  striding  level, 
a  single  star  observed  in  both  positions  of  the  instrument  will 
suffice.  If  we  take  the  pole  star  when  near  the  meridian,  we 
can  suppose  z  to  have  the  same  value  for  both  observations,  and 
we  shall  have  the  two  equations 

A^  =  A'  ~\-  c,A  -\-  b'  cot  z  -\-  c  cosec  s 

A  =  A"  ~\-  ^.A  —  b"  cot  s  —  e  cosec  z 


c  ^  i  lA"  —  A'-  (A,  -  A,-)-]  sin  z  ~  i  (b'  +  h")  cos  z       (214) 

and  it  will  then  be  expedient  to  determine  aA  at  the  same  time 
from  either  A^  or  A^. 

216.  If  instead  of  a  single  vertical  thread  there  are  several 
such  threads,  the  horizontal  transit  of  the  star  is  observed  over 
each  by  the  clock,  as  in  ordinary  transit  observations,  the  reading 
of  the  horizontal  circle  remaining  constant.  If  the  star  is  not 
too  far  from  the  equator,  the  intervals  of  time  between  the 
transits  over  the  threads  may  be  assumed  to  be  proportional  to 
the  distances  of  the  threads,  and  then  the  mean  of  the  times 
wilt  be  the  time  of  the  star's  ti-ansit  over  the  mean  thread.  The 
coUimation  constant  c,  determined  from  stars  as  in  the  preceding 
articles,  will  then  be  that  of  the  mean  thread. 

If  some  of  the  threads  have  failed  to  be  observed,  let/^/j,  &c. 
be  the  distances  of  the  threads  from  the  mean  thread,  positive 
for  threads  on  the  same  side  of  the  mean  as  the  vertical  circle ; 
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and  let/i,  be  the  mean  of  the  distances  of  the  threads  observed, 
and  '1\  the  mean  of  the  observed  times.  Then/^  +  c  is  the  dis- 
tance of  the  mean  of  the  observed  threads  from  the  collimation 
axis ;  and  the  azimuth  at  the  time  JJ,  is  found  by  the  formula 
(206),  substituting /„  +  c  for  c. 

217,  If,  however,  we  wiah  to  proceed  rigorously,  we  can 
reduce  each  thread  to  the  mean  thread  by  the  complete  formula 
(138), 

Sin/:^  _ ^^ _  -j-  2  tan  ism' J  J 

cos  d  COS  n  cos  t 

where  /  is  the  interval  of  time  in  which  the  star  describes  the 
distance  /,  and  t  ^  z  —  m,  r  being  the  east  hour  angle  of  the 
star,  and  m  and  n  being  determined  by  (78).  But  \ 
plify  this  formula  for  our  present  purpose  as  follows. 
Fig,  50,  be  the  point  in  which  the  horizontal  axis  of  the 
instrument  meets  the  sphere  when  produced  through 
the  circle  end  (as  in  Fig.  49) ;  Z  the  zenith ;  P  the  pole ; 
0  the  star  when  in  the  collimation  axis  of  the  telescope,  c 
Since  the  small  inclination  of  the  horizontal  and  verti- 
cal axes  will  not  sensibly  aftect  the  thread  intervals,  we 
can  here  regard  A  as  the  pole  of  the  vertical  circle  ZO, 
and  the  ti'iangle  OPD  may  be  regarded  as  right  angled 
at  D.  In  tliis  triangle  we  have,  according  to  the  de- 
finitions of  m,  n,  and  r  in  Art  323,  the  angle  OPD  —  OPZ 
—  APZ  =  —  r  —  (90°  —  m)  =  —  90°  —  t,  and  the  side  PD 
^AP—  90°  =  (90°  —  n)  —  90°  ^  —  n.  We  have  also  OP 
=  90°  —  8,  and  the  parallactic  angle  POD  =  q.     Hence 


cos  n 

co&t  = 

=  — 

-  COS 

-? 

taiii  = 

= 

ta.li 

5  sin  3 

and 

our 

formula  becomes 

sin  /  — '■ 

sm/ 

■  -V 

2  ah 

1  c!  tan  5 

This  applies  for  circle  left.     For  circle  right  it  is  only  r 
to  change  the  sign  of  the  first  term,  so  that  the  complete  for- 
mula is 

sin  7  =  =p  — ^^ [-  2  sin  5  tan  q  sm'  i  I  (21S) 

cos  Soosq 
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in  which  we  take    ,    "       aiaii  for  I   .    ,      '  ,  and  I  will  be  the 
Liower J     °  Lcirele  K.J 

correction  algebraically  additive  to  the  observed  time  on  a  thread 
to  reduce  it  to  the  mean  thread.  The  angle  q  is  found  by  the 
foi-mnla 

^,  emJcr>^ 

^  cos  (!  ^       ' 

where  q  will  have  a  negative  value  for  a  negative  value  of  sin  A, 
that  is,  for  a  star  caat  of  the  meridian. 

It  is  evident  that,  except  for  stars  of  considerable  declination, 
the  last  term  of  (215)  will  be  inappreciable,  and  that  we  may 
usually  take 

J^T ^ (217) 

cos  5  COS  2 

which  amounts  to  assuming  that  Jis  proportional  to/,  as  in  the 
preceding  article. 

218.  To  find  the  equatorial  values  /  of  the  thread  intervals, 
we  observe  the  ti-ansit  of  a  slow  moving  star  near  the  meridian, 
and  from  the  observed  intervals  J  we  deduce 

sin  /  =:  :+  ain  I  cos  S  cos  j 

219.  Zenith  distances. — Let  Z,  Fig.  51,  be  the  zenith;  Z'  and  A 
the  points  in  which  the  vertical  and  horizontal  axes  meet  the 

^.    ^_  celestial  sphere;  BB'O'  the  great  circle  of 

which  A  is  the  pole,  and,  consequently,  the 
circle  which  represents  the  vertical  circle  of 
the  instrument.  This  circle  is  also  that  which 
is  described  by  the  collimation  axis  of  the 
telescope.  Let  the  star  0  be  observed  on  a 
horizontal  thread  OCy,  which  is  perpendicular 
to  the  great  circle  BO'  and  coincides  with 
the  arc  AO'  produced.  The  point  B',  in 
which  AZ'  produced  meets  the  circle  BB',  represents  the  ex- 
tremity of  that  diameter  of  the  alidade  circle  which  is  in  the 
plane  of  the  vertical  axis  of  the  instrument.  The  arc  B'O',  or 
the  angle  B'Aty  which  it  measures,  is  then  the  zenith  distance, 
as  given  directly  by  the  circle  when  the  circle  readings  for  B' 
and  0'  are  given.  Let  the  reading  of  the  circle,  when  the  thread 
is  at  B',  be  denoted  by  ^n,  and  the  reading  on  the  star  by  i^,  and 
put  B'O'  or  B'AO'  =  z^ ;  then,  for  circle  left, 
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the  graduations  of  the  circle  being  euppoaed  to  increase  from 
right  to  left.  Now,  for  different  azimuths  the  relative  position 
of  B  and  B'  is  different ;  and  they  coincide  only  when  the  point 
A  is  in  the  plane  of  the  circle  ZZ'.  Their  relative  position  at 
any  time  is  given  by  the  level  attached  to  the  alidade  circle ;  for 
let  ?„  be  tho  reading  of  the  level  when  B  and  B'  coincide,  and 
I  the  reading  in  any  other  case ;  then,  denoting  BB'  by  a^i,  we 
have 

where  we  take  the  left-hand  end  of  the  level  as  the  positive  end, 
the  observer  facing  the  circle,  and  I  is  half  the  algebraic  aum  of 
the  readings  of  the  ends  of  the  bubble. 

Let  us  now  denote  the  are  BO'  by  z';  then  we  have 

and  in  the  triangle  J.  0.Z  we  have  the  required  true  zenith  dis" 
tance  ZO  =  z,  the  angle  OAZ  ^=  z' ;  and,  in  accordance  with 
the  notation  before  employed,  AO  =  90"  +  00'  =  00°  +  c, 
AZ  ^  90°  —  b.    Hence 

cos  3  ^=  —  sill  c  sin  b  -f-  cos  c  cos  b  cos  / 
Substituting  cos  s'^  cos'^z'—  sin^Js',  we  obtain 

cos  2  =  —  ain  c  aiii  b  (cos'  i^  -\~  sin'  i  s") 
-\-  cos  c  cos  b  (cos' is'  —  ain'  i z') 
=  cos  (c  -|-  b)  coa'  i  2'  —  cos  (c  —  6)  sin'  i  / 
cos  /  —  cos  3  =^  2  sin  i(z  -\-  z')  sin  i(z  —  /) 

=  2  sin'  He  +  b)  coa'  4  /  —  2  sin'  i  (c  —  b)  sin*  J  s' 

The  second  member  involving  only  the  squares  of  the  small 
quantities  c  and  6,  the  correction  z  —  s'  is  very  small,  so  that  for 
the  factor  am^{z  +  z')  we  may  take  sin  3'— 2  sinks' costs'. 
Hence,  substituting  the  area  for  the  sines  of  the  quantities  ^(z  —  z'), 
i(c  +  6),  i(e  — 6),  welind 

^  —  z'  =  i^-^\sml"cotlz'—{''-^^ii-ml"ta.uiz'^€        (218) 

and  e  will  denote  the  correction  for  collimation  and  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  horizontal  axis.  Substituting  the  value  of  z'  above 
given,  we  find  as  the  value  of  the  zenith  distance  given  by  the 
observation  drele  left, 
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Ill  this  equation  tlie  constants  i^^  antWu  are  unknown ;  but  if  we 
now  revolve  tbe  instrument  180°  in  azimuth,  and  observe  the 
zenith  distance  of  the  same  point,  we  shall  have 

where  ;;'  and  I'  denote  the  new  readings  of  circle  and  level ;  and 
hence,  for  circle  right, 

?  =  c'  — Co  — ;„+?'  + ^' 

in  which  e'  is  computed  by  the  formula 

c',  and  &' being  the  collimation  and  the  inclination  of  the  hori- 
zontal axis  in  this  second  observation.  The  mean  of  the  two 
values  of  z  is 

3=l(:'-0  +  -h  (V-  0  +  K^'  +  0  (219) 

Their  diiFerence  gives  the  constant  quantity 

Co+^„=iCi:'+O  +  K^'+0+K^'-0  (220) 

If  the  observed  point  is  moving,  as  in  the  case  of  a  star,  the  value 
of  z  obtained  by  (219)  is  the  zenith  distance  at  the  mean  time 
between  tbe  two  observations;  and,  in  general,  if  a  series  ofzenith 
distances  is  taken,  one  half  in  each  position  of  tbe  circle,  and  if 
^  denotes  tbe  mean  of  all  tbe  readings  of  the  circle  in  tbe  first 
position,  C  the  mean  of  all  the  readings  in  the  second  position, 
I  and  V  the  corresponding  means  of  the  readings  of  the  circle 
level,  the  value  of  z  given  by  (219)  will  be  the  zenith  distance  at 
the  mean  of  all  tbe  observed  times,  provided  always  that  the  series 
is  not  extended  so  far  as  to  introduce  second  differences  of  the 
change  of  zenith  distance.  The  correction  for  second  differences, 
when  necessary,  may  be  found  by  Vol.  I.  Art.  151. 

The  corrections  e  and  e'  are,  however,  usually  rendered  insen- 
sible in  practice  by  observing  the  star  only  in  the  middle  of  the 
field,  or  as  near  tbe  middle  vertical  thread  as  possible,  which  is 
effected  by  giving  the  instrument  a  slow  motion  in  azimuth  while 
tbe  star  passes  obliquely  across  tbe  field,  and  thus  keeping  the 
middle  thread  constantly  upon  the  star  until  it  is  bisected  by  the 
horizontal  thread. 
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220.  The  equation  (220}  gives  the  conatant  l^^,  +  L  '^^^^J  when 
tJiG  ohaerved  point  is  fixed.  The  cross  thread  of  a  colHmating 
telescope,  or  a  distant  terrestrial  object,  may  be  used  as  such  a 
fixed  point ;  and,  making  the  observations  in  the  two  positions  of 
the  oirele  only  in  the  middle  of  the  field,  we  shall  have  e'  — e  =  0: 
so  that  if  we  denote  this  constant  hy  Z  we  shall  have 

z=^(z  +  n  +  ^Ai+n  (221) 

"With  this  constant  thus  determijied,  a  single  obsciTation  of  a  star, 
in  either  position  of  the  instrument,  will  suffice  to  determine  its 
zenith  distance,  since  we  shall  then  have 

^  =  ^-(C  +  0    for  circle  L.  | 

The  constant  Z  expresses  the  zenith  "point  of  the  inslrument,  since 
in  any  position  of  the  instrument  it  ie  equal  to  the  corrected  circle 
reading  when  the  observed  object  is  in  the  zenith. 

If  we  wish  to  deduce  Zfrom  the  two  observations  of  a  star,  at 
the  times  2"  and  T',  we  must  compute  the  difl:erence  between  the 
zenith  distances  for  the  interval  T'  —  T,  which,  when  the  interval 
is  small,  may  be  done  by  the  differential  formula 

AS  =  (2"—  T)~^-  =  iT'—  T)oo&fBmA 
dt 

in  which  T'  —  T  m  supposed  to  he  reduced  to  seconds  of  arc ; 
and  then  we  shall  have 

z  -=  i(z  ^-  n  +  hQ  +  '^")~  ^  ^^ 

It  should  be  remarked  that  when  ^'  is  mimeriealJy  less  than 
(^  we  should  increase  it  by  360°,  both  in  finding  z  and  Z. 

When  the  two  observations,  in  opposite  positions  of  the  axis, 
are  made  very  near  to  the  meridian,  it  will  be  advisable  to  reduce 
each  to  the  meridian  by  applying  the  correction  for  circum- 
meridian  altitudes.  Vol  I.  equation  (289)  or  (290). 

Example. — To  determine  the  zenith  point  of  an  Ebtel  uni- 
versal instrument,  the  telescope  was  directed  towards  a  distant 
terrestrial  object,  and  the  horizontal  thread  was  brought  into 
coincidence  with  a  sharply  defined  point  in  the  object,  twice  in 
each  position  of  the  vertical  circle.     The  readings  of  the  circle 
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and  level  were  as  below.  The  graduations  of  the  level  proceed 
eontiniiouBly  from  the  right  to  the  left  end  of  tlie  tuho,  ao  that 
the  values  of  I  are  siruply  the  arithmetical  means  of  the  readings 
of  the  two  ends  of  the  bubble.     The  value  of  one  division  :=  2".0. 


Cinsle  readings. 

Le„,„.«.,.. 

, 

180°     2'  30". 

40.2     U.6 

2T.4 

180      2  35 

40.4     14.6 

27.46 

369    66  20 

38.2     12.8 

26.5 

359    56  30 

38.5    12.9 

25.7 

Hence,  taking  the  means,  we  have 


C  ^  180=    2'  32".5 

I  =  27.43 

C'=  359    66  25  . 

l'=  25.60 

f„=.269    59  28  .75 

l„  =  26.52 

;„=           +53  .04 

ifz=270      0  21  .79 

A  series  of  zenith  distances  of  the  sun's  lower  limb  u 
meridian  was  then  taken,  as  follows : 


Circle 
reading. 

Le 
read 

vel 
iug. 

Circle  rending  cor- 
rected for  leTel. 

Observed  zenith 
diatance. 

229=  50'  50" 

38.4 

12.7 

229° 

51'  41",  1 

40°     8'40".7 

1 

229    57  15 

38. 

12.3 

229 

58     5  .3 

40     2  16  .5 

Circlo  L. 

230      2     5 

37. 

11.5 

230 

2  53  .5 

39    57  28  .3 

230      5  15 

37.6 

12. 

230 

6    4  .6 

39    54  17  .2 

230      7     0 

37. 

11.4 

230 

7  48  .8 

39    52  33  .0 

309    52  15 

33.4 

7.9 

309 

52  56  .3 

39    52  34  .5 

309    54  10 

33. 

7.4 

309 

54  50  .4 

39    54  28  .6 

Circle  E. . 

809    57  50 

33.6 

8.0 

309 

58  31  .6 

39   58     9  .8 

310     2  40 

33,8 

8.3 

310 

3  22  .1 

40     3     0  ,3 

310      9  15 

34. 

8.8 

310 

9  57  .8 

40     9  36  .0 

Here  we  have,  at  the  first  observation, 

div. 
?  =  229=  50'  50"  I  =  +  25.55  =  +  51".l 

and  hence  the  corrected  circle  reading  is 

£  +  J  =  229=  51'  41".l 
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The  correction  s  being  neglected,  as  all  tlie  observations  -wore 
made  near  the  middle  vertical  tbi-ead,  we  obtain  the  observed 
zenith  distance  by  subtracting  this  number  from  the  above  read- 
ing Z  of  the  zenith  point,  whence  z  =  40°  8'  W.I. 

In  like  manner,  the  fifth  observation  gives  C'  +  ^'  =  309°  52' 
56", 3,  from  which  2  is  subtracted  to  obtain  the  observed  zenith 
distance.     The  results  are  given  in  the  last  column. 

These  observations  have  been  employed  in  Vol.  I,  Art,  ITl,  as 
eircum meridian  zenith  distances  for  detei-mining  the  latitude. 

221,  In  the  methods  of  observation  above  adopted,  a  know- 
ledge of  the  deviations  i  and  i'  of  the  horizontal  and  vertical  axes 
from  their  normal  positions  is  not  required :  it  ia  only  necessary 
that  they  should  be  small.  Their  values,  however,  can  be  readily 
investigated.  In  the  triangle  AZZ',  Fig.  51,  we  have  the  angle 
ZAZ'  =  BB '  ^  i^z^=l^^  I,  as  given  by  the  level  of  the  vertical 
circle ;  and  tliis  ti-iangle  gives,  with  the  notation  of  Art.  211, 


cos  b 
or,  taking  a  for  a', 

i  sin  a  ^\  —  I 
At  the  same  time,  we  have,  from  the  level  h  of  the  horizontal  axis, 

i  cos  a  -\-  i'  ^b 

Nov.',  i-evolving  the  instrument  180°,  the  angle  a  becomes 
a  4-  180°,  and  if  the  level  reading  of  the  vertical  circle  alidade  is 
now  I',  and  the  inclination  of  the  horizontal  axis  is  b',  we  have 

—  icos  a  -\-  i'  ^=b' 
Hence,  combining  these  equatioJis  with  the  former  ones,  we  find 

.■C08»=  JCi-f)  I      '-''■'■'' 

which  determine  i  and  a;  and  for  i'  we  have 

i'=l(b  +  y-)  (224) 

"We  can,  also,  find  i  and  i'  from  the  inclinations  of  the  horizontal 
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axi8  alone.  Let  the  alidade  of  the  azimiith  circle  be  set  at  any 
assumed  reading  A\  and  then  also  at  A'  +  120°  and  A'  +  240°, 
and  let  6,  b',  b",  be  the  inclinations  of  the  horizontal  axis  given 
by  the  spirit  level  in  the  three  positions.     Then  we  have 

i  cos  a  -{-  i'  ^=b 

icoa  («  +  120°)  +  i'  =  l)' 
I  cos  (Of  +  240°)  +  i'^  b" 

the  sum  of  which,  since  cos  (a  -\- 120°)  +  cos  {a  +  240°)  =  —  cos  a, 
gives 

i'.^i  (6_^y_i- t")  (225) 

This,  subtracted  from  the  1st  equation,  gives 

2h  —  h'  —  b" 


(226) 

and  the  difference  of  the  2d  and  3d  equations  gives 

i  eln  a  =  ^^^  (227) 

which  determine  i  and  a.  This  method  may  be  used  for  instru- 
ments intended  only  for  the  measurement  of  horizontal  angles. 
In  other  instruments,  both  methods  may  be  used,  and  the 
aceoi'danee  of  the  results  will  indicate  the  degree  of  perfection 
in  the  workmanship  of  the  vertical  pivots  of  the  instrument. 

222.  If  there  are  several  horizontal  threads,  the  vertical  transit 
of  the  star  over  each  may  be  observed,  revolving  the  instrument 
slowly  in  azimuth,  so  as  to  make  the  transit  occur  in  the  middle 
of  the  field.  The  level  of  the  alidade  should  be  read  both 
before  and  after  the  observation,  and  the  mean  taken  as  the 
value  of  I  at  the  mean  of  the  times  of  observation.  When  the 
star  is  not  near  the  meridian,  the  zenith  distance  represented  by 
the  mean  of  the  threads  may  be  assumed  to  correspond  to  the 
mean  of  the  obsei'ved  clock  times ;  but  when  near  the  meridian 
a  correction  for  second  differences  will  be  necessary. 

In  Vol.  I.  Art.  151,  we  have  found  that  if  T,,  T^,  T^,  &c.  are 
the  several  clock  times,  and  T  their  mean,  tlie  corrected  time 
corresponding  to  the  mean  of  the  zenith  distances  is 

r,  =  r  +  .J5  km^  (228) 
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in  wlncli,  i  being  the  hour  angle,  A  the  azimutt,  and  q  the  par- 
allactic angle  of  the  star, 


and  m^,  is  the  mean  of  the  quantities 

29in^K^,  —^)  2sm'i(T^- 


which  can  be  taken  from  Table  Y. 
Por  the  moon,  the  correction  will  be 

log  B  being  found  as  in  Art.  154. 

If  the  transit  ia  defective,  that  is,  if  only  a  portion  of  the 

threads  have  been  used,  it  will  be  neceeaary  to  apply  to  the  circle 

reading  a  correction  which  will  be  the  difference  between  the 

mean  of  the  threads  observed  and  the  mean  of  all  the  threads. 

Thus,  /  denoting  the  distance  of  any  thread  from  the  mean  of 

all,  and  n  the  number  of  threads  observed,  the  correction  of  the 

circle  reading  will  be  -  Zf.    The  value  of  /  for  each  thread  will 

be  most  readily  found  from  complete  vertical  ti'ansits  of  stars 

which  are  not  so  near  to  the  meridian  as  to  require  a  correction 

for  second  dift'erencos,  since  we  can  then  use  the  diS'erential 

formula 

/=z=157X  — --15  7  cos?,  sin  ^ 
dt 

in  which  Jis  the  interval  between  the  observed  time  on  a  thread 
and  the  mean  of  all  the  times. 

To  compute /with  regard  to  second  differences,  see  Voh  I. 
Art.  150. 

223.  Correclion  of  (he  observed  azimuth  and  zenith  distance  of  the 
limb  of  the  moon  or  a  planet  for  defective  illumination. — I  shall  here 
consider  only  the  case  where  the  defective  limb  of  a  spherical 
body  has  been  observed.  The  formulae  for  the  more  general 
case  of  a  spheroidal  planet  may  easily  be  deduced  from  those 
given  in  Vol.  I.  (occultations  of  a  planet) ;  bnt  they  are  rarely 
if  ever  requii'ed.    We  can  obtain  the  formuhe  necessary  for  our 
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present  purpose  from  those  given  in  Arta.  157  and  207  of  the 
present  volume.  It  is  evident  that  in  computing  the  apparent 
outline  of  the  disc  of  a  planet  as  illuminated  by  the  euu,  any 
system  of  co-ordinates  may  be  used,  provided  the  places  of  the 
sun  and  planet  are  expressed  in  the  same  system.  If,  then,  we 
here  substitute  the  zenith  for  the  pole,  and,  consequently,  the 
horizon  for  the  equator,  we  have  only  to  substitute  zenith  dis- 
tance for  polar  distance  and  Etzimuth  for  right  ascension,  or 
rather  the  negative  of  the  azimuth,  since  the  azimuth  is  reckoned 
from  left  to  right,  while  right  ascension  is  reckoned  from  right 
to  left.    Putting,  therefore, 

d  =  the  enn's  zenith  distanco, 
a  =        "        azimuth, 
A  =  the  planet's  azimuth, 
s   =  the  planet's  apparent  somidiamcter, 
JJ,  R'  =:  the  geocentric  distances  of  the   earth  and   planet, 
respectively, 

■we  have,  by  (124),  for  computing  the  horizontal  perpeudieular 
from  the  centre  of  a  planet  upon  the  vertical  thread  in  contact 
with  the  defective  limb,  the  formulse 


s"  =  s  cos  X  J 

The  value  of  sin  j^  will  be  positive  or  negative  according  as  the 
2d  or  the  1st  limb  is  defective.  The  value  of  s  may  bo  found 
from  its  mean  value  given  in  Vol.  I.  p.  578. 

For  the  moon  we  can  put  iJ  =  B'. 

Since  we  wish  to  deduce  from  the  observed  azimuth  of  the 
defective  limb  that  of  the  true  limb,  the  connection  of  the  circle 
;  w^ill  evidently  be 


Again,  for  computing  the  vertical  perpendicular  from  the  centre 
of  a  planet  upon  the  horizontal  thread  in  contact  with  tlie 
defective  limb,  we  deduce  from  (200),  by  changing  the  co-ordi- 
nates, 

sin  ;f  =:  — J-  [sin  s  cos  d  —  cos  s  sin  d  cos  (a  —  A)']        (231) 
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or,  by  introducing  an  auxiliary, 

tan  H  =  tan  d  cos  (a  —  A) 

n  (s  —  J?)  cos  d 


smx 


(231*) 


"  li- 


sE 


anii  t}ic  eorrecticm  to  reduce  the   observed   zenith  distanee  to 
that  of  the  true  linili  will  be 

dz  =  sym-sm;(  (232) 

A  negative  value  of  sin  ^  will  mdicate  that  the  iipper  limb  h 
defective. 

Example  1. — The  following  observations  of  the  azimuths  of 
Megulas  and  of  the  moon's  1st  limb  were  made  at  Grcenwieli 
with  the  "Altazimuth,"  May  3,  1852. 


Vertical 
circle. 

Clock  lime  of 
transit. 

Circle  reading 

=  A' 

Level 

=  1 

Clncl! 

DlL. 

Left 

11"  m"  12'.95 

140O  89'  39".71 

—  19".79 

+  11*.46 

DIL. 

Eight 

12      3    11  .30 

328    45  10  .76 

—  20  .14 

11.51 

Jtegulw. 

Eight 

12    31    55.37 

62    54  43  .04 

~  21  .49 

11.55 

Regulus. 

Left 

12  45    26.33 

246    34  47  .08 

~  19  .28 

11.57 

The  clock  time  is  the  mean  of  the  transits  over  six  vertical 
threads.  The  clock  correction  is  the  reduction  to  sidereal  time. 
The  circle  readings  are  the  means  of  four  microscopes.  The 
level  reading  is  the  mean  of  the  indications  of  six  levels,  per- 
manently attached  to  the  instrument,  parallel  to  the  horizontal 
axis.     The  level  zero,  found  by  the  method  of  Art.  213,  was 

l„^-~  30". 16 
The  collimation  constant  for  the  mean  of  the  threads  was,  for 
circle  left, 

c  =  +  2",68 

The  o^ervations  being  taken  for  the  pui-pose  of  determining 
the  moon's  azimuth,  we  shall  first  find  the  index  correction  of 
the  circle  from  the  known  star  Regulus.  !Prom  the  ifautical 
Almanac,  we  take 

Begulus,  E.  A.  ^        10'  0"  29'.32 
"  Decl.  ^  +  12°  41'  1G".6 
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mglcs  of  the  star  at  tlie  two  observations  are,  there- 


Circle  E.     1^  ==.  2*  U"  STM 
CirclG  L.     i  =  2   45      8  .58 


with  which  and  the  latitude  f  =  51°  28'  37".84  we  find,  by  Vol, 
I.  Art.  14,  the  stars'strue  azimuth  and  approximate  zenith  distance, 


Circle  E,     .1  =  52=  10  13".10 
Circle  L.     A  =  55    50  39  .25 


z  =  49°  22' 
5  =  51      4 


The  zenith  distances  are  apparent,  i.e.  affected  by  refraction. 
The  instrumental  corrections  for  the  star  are  then  as  follows: 


Circle  U. 
Circle  L, 


i_i^-i. 

— 

±.....0. 

+    8».67 
+  10  ,88 

—  7".45 
+  8.7!) 

-  3".63 
+  3  .45 

The  corrected  circle  readings  are,  tlicreforo  {adding  180°  to 
the  reading  for  Circle  R.), 


Circle  E, 
Circle  L. 


242°  54'  32",( 
246    34  59  A 


which,  compared  with  the  true  azimuths  A  abo' 
the  index  correction 


AA 

169' 

16' 

41' 

.04 

169 

15 

39 

.93 

!  found,  give 


Circle  E. 
Circle  L. 
Mean  aA  =  169    15  40  .48 

In  the  next  place,  to  reduce  the  observations  of  the  moon 
there  were  given  the  moon's  apparent  zenith  distances  (affected 
by  parallax  and  refraction), 

Circle  L.    ])  s  =  77°  11' 
Circle  E.   H  a  =  73    17 

whence  we  find  the  instrumental  corrections  to  be  as  follows : 
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b^l-l. 

±  i  cot  2 

±.oo.ec. 

+  10".37 
+  10  .02 

+  2"  .36 
—  3  .01 

+  2".75 
—  2  .80 

Applying  these  and  the  above  found  index  correction,  the  true 
azimuths  of  the  limb,  as  observed,  were 

Circle  L,  At  11'  26"  24'.41     Sid.  time,      A  =  309"  55'  25".30 
"     R.    "  12     3    22 .81      "      "  A  =  318      0  45  .43 

But  th«  moon's  limb  waa  slightly  gibbous;  and  we  must  yet 
apply  the  con-ection  given  by  our  formulse  (229)  and  (230).  As  the 
correction  will  not  be  sensibly  different  for  the  two  observations, 
we  may  compute  it  for  the  middle  instant  between  them,  which 
corresponds  to  the  mean  solar  time  8*  ST"  16'.  For  this  time,  we 
find 

Sun's  a  =  2"  44"  15'-74 
<'       3=  +  15°  54'.6 

from  which  we  deduce  the  sun's  azimuth  and  zenith  distance 

a  =  136"  4',9  d  =  102°  8',1 

and  hence,  taking  A  ^=  313°  58'.1  (the  mean  value),  wo  find 

log  sin  X  =  n8,5570 

Since  sin  ^  is  negative,  the  first  limb  is  defective.     Then,  since 
s  =  16'  36".5,  and  the  mean  value  of  s  ^  75°  14', 


values  of  A  to  obtain  the 


which  is  to  be  added  to  the  abo> 
azimuths  of  the  true  limb. 

Example  2. — The  following  observations  of  the  zenith  dis- 
tances of  the  collimator  and  of  the  moon's  lower  limb  were 
made  at  Greenwich  with  the  "Alt-azimuth,"  Sept.  21,  1852. 


i  +  l 


Collimator.    Circle  L, 
"      E. 


315°  47'  57".53 
160    23  30  .34 


74".63 
82  .46 


3150  49'  12".16 

160    24  52  .80 

=    58      7     2  .48 
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The  vertical  transit  of  the  n 
threads,  as  follows : 


will    INSTRUMENT. 

1  was  observed  on  six  horizontal 


Thread. 

Clock. 

?■„ 

-. 

^       2mmT„-T) 

sin  I" 

L.L.  Circle  L, 

I 

19»  SS-  11'.5 

—  3" 

43'.4 

27".22 

II 

39    47.0 

—  2 

7.9 

8  .9.3 

III 

41    16.0 

—  0 

38.9 

0  M 

lY 

42    42.5 

+  0 

47.6 

1  .24 

T 

44     6.5 

+  2 

10.6 

9  .SO 

VI 

45    27.0 

+  3 

82.1 

24  .53 

T^W   41    54.92 

m„  ^  12  .01 

Clock  corr.  = 
Sid.  time     ^ 

+      7.90 

19  42      2.82 

Circle  reading  c  =; 
Level       «        ;  = 

341°  27'  12".6 
+  80  .9 

6 
0 
5 

341    28  33  .4 

Z  =    58      7     2  .48 

2  = 

76  '38  29  .03 

This  zenitli  distance  does  not  correspond  precisely  to  the  mean 
time  T,  on  account  of  the  moon's  proximity  to  the  meridian.  To 
obtain  the  correction  for  second  diiFerences  by  our  formula  (228), 
we  have  found  above  the  differences  between  the  several  clock 
times  and  T,  and  also  the  mean  (m^)  of  the  corresponding  values 
of  m.  Then,  to  compute  the  coefficient  k,  we  have  the  approxi- 
mate azimuth  of  the  moon  at  the  time  of  observation, 

^  =  -f  8"  58'.8 
and  the  moon's  declination, 

S  =  —  2S°  34'.5 
Hence,  with  f  =  51°  28'. 6,  by  the  formiilfe 


wo  find 
and  then 


=  9.0257,  log  sin  t  =  9.2194 

log  k  ^  0.7727 
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The  change  of  the  moon's  right  aaeenaion  in  one  minute  of 
mean  time  was  2'.40 ;  and  hence,  by  the  table  in  Art.  154, 

ar.  GO.  log  B  =  log(l  —  -i)  =  9,9823 

Wc  have,  therefore,  the  correction 

which,  being  added  to  the  sidereal  time  above  found,  ^ves 
19*  42"  7M9  as  the  sidereal  time  corresponding  to  the  apparent 
zenith  distance  T6°  38'  29".03. 

It  should  be  observed  that  in  the  observation  of  the  collimator 
one  of  the  horizontal  threads  is  made  to  bisect  the  cross  thread 
of  the.  collimator,  and,  therefore,  in  order  to  make  the  circle 
readings  correspond  to  the  mean  of  the  threads,  they  must  be 
increased  by  the  distance  of  the  horizontal  thread  employed 
from  the  mean.  In  the  above  observations  the  4th  thread  was 
employed,  the  distance  of  which  from  the  mean  of  the  six 
threads  was  1'  0".46.  This  quantity  is  included  in  the  circle 
readings  above  given,  so  that  they  represent  the  readings  that 
would  have  been  obtained  if  the  fictitious  thread  called  the  mean 
thread  had  actually  been  observed  in  coincidence  with  the 
threads  of  the  collimator. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that,  stars  may  be  observed 
both  directly  and  by  reflection  in  a  mercury  horizon,  in  which 
case  the  difference  of  the  readings  of  the  vertical  circle  (corrected 
for  any  change  in  the  alidade  levels,  &c.)  will  be  twice  the  alti- 
tude. The  combination  of  the  reflected  observations  in  both 
positions  of  the  axis  gives  the  nadir  point  of  the  instrument, 
precisely  as  the  zenith  point  is  obtained  from  the  direct  obser- 
vations. The  method  of  conducting  such  observations  will  be 
readily  inferred  from  what  has  already  been  said  under  Meridian 
Circle,  Art.  200. 

[For  an  example  of  the  use  of  a  portable  instrument  in  de- 
termining the  longitude  of  a  piace  by  the  moon's  azimuth,  see 
Vol.  I.  p.  380.] 
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CHAPTER  Vril. 


THE   ZENITH    TELESCOPE, 


224.  The  zenith  telescope  is  a  portable  instrument  epecially 
adapted  for  the  measurement  of  small  differences  of  zenith  dis- 
tanee.  It  is  essentially  the  invention  of  Capt.  Andrew  Taloott, 
of  the  U.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers  (in  1 834) ;  but,  having  been  exclu- 
sively adopted  in  the  IT;  S.  Coast  Survey  for  the  determination 
of  latitudes,  it  has  there  received  sevei'al  improvements,  which 
have  ^ven  it  a  more  genera!  character  than  it  possessed  at  first. 
Aa  now  constructed,  it  can  be  used  at  all  zenith  distances,  and 
maybe  regarded  as  designed  for  the  comparison  of  any  two  nearly 
equal  zenith  distances  in  any  azimuths.  The  method  of  finding 
the  latitude  by  this  instrument,  now  known  as  TatcoU's  Method, 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  improvements  in  practical  astronomy 
of  recent  years,  surpassing  all  previously  known  methods  {not 
excepting  that  of  Bbbsel  by  prime  vertical  transits)  both  in  sim- 
plicity and  in  accuracy. 

Plate  Xm.  represents  one  of  the  zenith  telescopes  of  the 
U.  S.  Coast  Survey.  The  telescope  is  attached  to  one  end  of  a 
horizontal  axis  Q,  and  is  counterpoised  by  a  weight  0  at  the 
other  end,  which  is  so  connected  with  the  telescope  by  the 
carved  lever  P,  P,  P  aa  to  tend  not  only  to  equalize  the  pressure 
of  the  ajiis  Q  upon  the  two  Vs,  but  to  prevent  the  flexure  of  the 
axis.  The  Vs  of  the  horizontal  axis,  one  of  which  is  seen  at  N, 
are  connected  with  each  other  by  the  horizontal  bar  M,  and 
thereby  to  the  vertical  column  C.  This  column  revolves  about 
■a  vertical  axis  and  carries  a  vernier  and  clamp  e,  by  means  of 
which  it  may  be  set  at  any  reading  of  the  horizontal  circle  SB. 
The  vertical  axis  and  horizontal  circle  are  secured  to  a  tripod, 
the  feet  of  which.  A,  A,  A,  are  levelling  screws  for  adjusting  the 
vertieality  of  the  axis.  The  striding  level  S  is  applied  to  the 
horizontal  axis,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  transit  instrument. 

We  now  come  to  the  distinctive  features  of  the  instrument, 
the  spirit  level  L  and  the  micrometer  JE.    The  level  L  is  at  right 
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angles  to  the  horizontal  axis,  and,  consequently,  in  tlie  plane  of 
motion  of  the  telescope,  and  is  firmly  connected  with  the  bar  H, 
which  revolves  upon  a  centre  secured  to  the  telescope  :  so  that 
it  may  be  placed  at  any  angle  with  the  optical  axis  of  the  tele- 
scope. In  order  to  set  the  level  at  any  given  angle  approximately, 
the  bar  H  carries  a  vernier,  which  by  the  elamp  /  can  be  fixed 
at  any  reading  of  the  vertical  circle  K,  and  this  circle  is  penna- 
nently  connected  with  the  telescope.  This  circle,  being  graduated 
from  0°  at  its  middle  point  to  90°  in  each  direction,  wiU,  when 
properly  adjusted,  give  the  zenith  distance  of  a  star  towards 
which  the  telescope  is  directed  when  the  bubble  of  the  level  is 
in  the  middle  of  the  tube ;  and  it  therefore  serves  as  a  finder  by 
setting  the  vernier  upon  the  given  zenith  distance  of  a  star  and 
then  revolving  the  telescope  until  the  bubble  plays.  When  the 
telescope  is  thus  approximately  set,  it  is  clamped  by  the  screw 
Q,  which  acts  upon  a  circular  collar  around  the  horizontal  axis, 
and  then  a  fine  motion  in  zenith  distance  can  be  given  to  the 
telescope  by  the  tangent  screw  F.  This  fine  motion  is  required 
only  ill  bringing  the  bubble  of  the  level  nearly  to  the  middle  of 
the  tube. 

^  is  a  filar  micrometer  with  one  or  more  movable  threads 
carried  by  a  single  micrometer  screw  with  a  graduated  head 
reading  directly  to  hundredths  of  a  revolution,  and  by  estima- 
tion to  thousandtlis.  In  the  instiiTmenta  in  use,  one  revolution 
is  usually  less  than  50",  and  hence  each  observation  is  read  off, 
by  estimation,  within  less  than  0".05.  There  are  usually  added 
several  fixed  vertical  threads,  so  that  the  instrument  can  be  used 
aa  a  transit  instrument  when  required. 

In  the  preliminary  adjustment,  when  setting  up  the  instru- 
ment, the  test  of  the  verticality  of  the  axis  Cis  that  the  reading 
of  the  striding  level  5  is  not  changed  while  the  instrument  makes 
a  complete  revolution  in  azimuth.  The  perpendiculai-ity  of  the 
horizontal  and  vertical  axes  Q  and  C  is  proved  when,  after 
having  made  C  vertical,  Q  is  horizontal ;  and  the  latter  is  proved 
by  reversing  the  level  8  upon  the  axis. 

The  middle  ti'ansit  thread  can  be  approximately  adjusted  by 
causing  it  to  coincide  with  a  very  distant  terrestrial  point  in  two 
positions  of  the  telescope  for  which  the  readings  of  the  hori- 
zontal cii-cle  differ  exactly  180°.  This,  however,  is  but  an 
approximation;  for  there  will  be  a  parallax  in  the  apparent 
position  of  any  terrestrial  point  as  obseiTcd  in  tiie  two  positions, 
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since  the  absolute  position  of  the  centre  of  tlie  telescope  is 
changed  by  twice  its  constant  distance  from  the  vertical  axis. 
"We  can  easily  compute  the  amount  of  this  parallax  in  a  given 
case  and  allow  for  it ;  for  if  d  ^  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  the 
telescope  fi-om  the  vertical  axis,  D  =  the  distance  of  the  object, 
and  p  =  the  parallax,  we  have 

d 
^  =  ^^ 

but,  as  the  horizontal  circle  is  not  designed  for  very  accurate 
measures,  it  will  not  usually  be  woi-th  while  to  use  this  method 
further  than  to  make  a  first  adjustment.  A  perfect  adjustment 
can  be  du-ectly  effected  by  the  use  of  two  colhmating  telescopes 
{Transit  Inst.,  Art.  145),  for  which  we  can  temporarily  use  the 
telescopes  of  two  theodolites  or  other  field  instruments  at  hand. 
When  the  instrument  is  used  as  a  transit,  the  collimation  con- 
stant can  be  detennined  from  a  number  of  etai's  observed  in  the 
two  positions  of  the  axis  by  the  method  of  least  squares,  sup- 
posing two  different  aaimutJis  but  lihe  same  collimation  in  the 
two  sets  of  equations  of  condition,  as  in  the  example,  p.  202. 

The  verticality  of  tbe  transit  threads  is  proved  by  tlie  methods 
used  for  the  ti-ansit  insti-ument. 

In  finding  tbe  latitude  by  meridian  observations,  the  instru- 
ment is  frequently  revolved  in  azimuth  180°  for  tlie  alternate 
observation  of  north  and  south  stars,  and,  to  save  time  in  this 
operation,  two  stops,  b,  b,  are  provided,' which  can  be  clamped 
at  any  points  of  the  limb  of  the  liorizontal  circle,  and,  conse- 
quently, at  such  points  tliat  tbe  telescope  shall  be  in  the  meri- 
dian when  the  clamp  e  bears  against  either  stop, 

225.  TalcoU's  method  of  Jinding  the  latitude. — Two  stars  are 
selected  which  culminate  at  nearly  equal  zenith  distances,  ojie 
noi-th  and  the  other  south  of  the  zenith.  The  difference  of  their 
zenith  distances  must  be  less  than  the  breadth  of  the  field  of  the 
telescope,  and  it  is  better  to  have  it  less  than  half  this  breadth,  to 
avoid  observations  near  the  edge  of  the  field.  Their  right  ascen- 
sions should  be  nearly  equal,  so  that  their  transits  may  occur 
within  BO  short  a  period  that  the  state  of  the  instrument  may  be 
assumed  to  have  remained  unchanged ;  but  a  sufficient  interval 
should  be  allowed  for  making  the  necessary  observation  of  the 
level  and  micrometer  and  for  reversing  in  azimuth.     The  stops 
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having  boon  previously  eet  (by  means  of  some  known  star)  so  as 
to  mark  tlie  meridian,  the  finding  circle  K  is  set  to  the  mean 
zenith  distance  of  the  two  stars,  and  the  telescope  is  pointed  so 
as  to  make  the  reading  of  the  level  L  nearly  zero.  The  tele- 
scope can  now  be  directed  upon  either  star  by  revolving  the 
iQstrument  about  the  vertical  axis,  and  this  axis  is  supposed  to 
be  so  nearly  vertical  that  the  reading  of  the  level  will  not 
be  greatly  changed,  since  for  accurate  determinations  with  a 
spirit  level  it  is  always  important  to  make  the  inclinations  which 
it  is  to  measure  as  small  as  possible,  and  not  to  use  the  extreme 
divisions.  The  chronometer  times  of  the  transits  of  the  stare 
have  been  previously  computed  from  their  right  ascensions  and 
the  chronometer  correction.  The  instrument  being  set  for  the 
star  which  culminates  first,  when  the  star  comes  into  the  fileld 
an  assistant  calls  the  seconds  of  the  chronometer,  and  the 
observer  bisects  the  star  by  the  nncrometev  thread  as  nearly  as 
possible  at  the  computed  time  of  transit;  or,  failing  in  doing 
this  satisfactorily,  he  bisects  it  soon  after,  and  records  the  actual 
time  of  the  observation.  He  then  reads  the  level  and  micro- 
meter, revolves  the  instrument  180°,  and  observes  the  second 
star  in  the  same  manner. 

Several  bisections  of  the  star  might  be  made  while  it  is  passing 
through  the  field,  and  each  could  be  reduced  to  the  meridian; 
but  in  the  Coast  Survey  a  single  deliberate  meridian  observa- 
tion is  regarded  as  preferable  to  several  circummeridian  obser- 
vations. 

We  must  not  fail  to  remark  that,  since  the  excellence  of  this 
method  depends  upon  the  invariability  of  the  angle  which  the 
telescope  and  level  make  with  each  other,  the  observer  must  not 
touch  the  tangent  screw  I  after  having  set  for  the  proper  zenith 
distance,  until  the  observation  of  the  two  stars  is  completed. 
The  same  restriction  does  not  apply  to  the  tangent  screw  F, 
which  moves  the  telescope  and  level  together ;  and,  in  case  the 
vertical  axis  is  not  veiy  well  adjusted,  it  may  be  necessary  to 

*  The  single  observation  is  preferable  on  the  score  of  simplicity  in  the  subsequent 
reductJODS,  but  It  oannot  be  regitrded  as  more  aoaurate  than  the  mean  of  several 
proporlj  taken  ohaervationa.  The  best  reason  for  preferring  the  single  obserTfition 
is  found  in  the  present  state  of  the  star  catalogues,  for  even  the  single  observation 
with  the  zenith  telascope  is  subject  to  a  less  probable  error  than  the  place  of  the  star 
in  moat  of  the  catalogues  that  have  to  be  used.  It  is,  therefore,  proferable  to 
simplify  the  indivictual  observations  and  to  multiply  observations  by  taking  different 
pairs  of  stars. 
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uso  this  screw,  after  turning  to  tlie  second  star,  in  order  to  bring 
the  l)u"b"ble  of  the  level  near  the  middle  of  the  scale. 

Now  lot  m  he  the  micrometer  reading  (reduced  to  arc)  for  the 
southern  stai-.  Let  m^  be  the  micrometer  reading  for  any  point 
of  the  field  arbitrarily  assumed  as  the  micrometer  zero ;  and  let 
«„  be  the  apparent  zenith  distance  represented  by  m„  when  the 
level  reading  ia  zero.  Let  ua  also  suppose  that  the  micrometer 
readings  increase  aa  the  zenith  distances  decreaae.  Then,  if  the 
level  reading  were  zero,  the  apparent  zenith  distance  of  the  star 
would  be 

^„  +  (m„  -  m) 

Let  I  be  the  equivalent  in  arc  of  the  level  reading,  positive  when 
the  reading  of  the  north  end  of  the  level  is  the  greater;  let  r  be 
the  refraction.     Then  the  ti-ue  zenith  distance  of  the  southern 


The  quantity  z,,  +  ma  ia  constant  so  long  as  the  relation  of  the 
level  and  telescope  is  not  changed.  We  shall,  therefore,  have 
for  the  northern  star 

Hence  we  have 


But,  if  3  and  8'  are  the  declinations  of  the  south  and  north  stars, 
respectively,  and  f  the  latitude,  we  have 


Thus,  to  the  mean  of  the  declinations  we  have  to  add  three  cor- 
rections, which  I  shall  consider  separately. 

226.  The  correction  for  refraction. — The  observations  being 
usually  restricted  to  zenith  distances  leas  than  25°,  and  the  differ- 
ence of  zenith  distance  being  necessarily  leas  than  the  breadth 
of  the  field  of  the  teleacope,  the  difference  of  the  refractions  b 
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80  small  that  the  variations  depending  on  the  state  of  the  barom- 
eter and  thermometer  are  not  sensible,  and  we  may  employ  the 
equation 

T  —  r  =^  {z  —  z)  — 


in   which,    if  z  —  z'  is    expressed   in   minutes,  the   differential 

dr 
quotient  —  will  denote  the  change  of  the  mean  refraction  eor- 

saponding  to  a  change  of  one  minute   of  zenith  distance.     If 


we  take 


,'s  formula  for  the  refraction, 


in  which  a  may  be  regarded  as  constant  for  small  variations  of 
z,  we  have 

iJr  a  sin  1' 

dz         cos=  2 

by  which  we  readily  fonii  the  following  table : 


' 

0° 

0".0I68 

5 

,0169 

10 

.0173 

15 

.0180 

20 

.0190 

25 

.0205 

The  principal  term  in  the  value  of  2  —  s' is  m'  —  m,  and  ' 
may  in  practice  take  {mf  —  m  being  expressed  iu  minutes) 


,')  =  U»i'-'»)- 


(234) 


The  correction  for  refraction  then  has  the  same  sign  as  the  cor- 
rection for  the  micrometer.* 

*  If  we  -wish  to  oonsider  the  actual  Btato  of  the  air  ag  given  bj  the  barometer  and 
thermometer,  we  have  only  to  multiply  the  values  of  _  by  B  and  7,  whose  logOr- 
rithms  are  given  in  Table  II. 
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227.  The  correction  for  level. — If  we  denote  the  readings  of  the 
north  and  south  enda  of  the  bubhle  by  n  and  s,  the  inclinations 
observed  at  the  observationa  of  the  eonth  and  north  stars,  re- 
spectively, expressed  in  divisions  of  the  level,  or,  ae  I  shall  call 
them,  the  level  readings,  will  be 


and,  putting  D  =  the  value  of  a  division  of  the  level  in  seconds 
of  arc,  we  shall  have 

l--=ZD  V=UI) 

and  the  correction  for  the  level  will  be 

\{V  ^V)=i(L'  ^  L-)B  =  \^^^^^t±3y^J)        (235) 

Thus  the  correction  for  the  level  is  found  with  its  proper  sign  by 
subtracting  the  sum  of  the  south  end  readings  from  the  sum  of 
the  north  end  readings,  and  multiplying  one- fourth  the  remainder 
by  the  value  of  a  division. 

228.  The  correction  for  the  micrometer. — If  we  denote  the  actual 
micrometer  readings  for  the  south  and  north  stars  by  M  and  M', 
expressed  in  revolutions  of  the  screw,  and  put  M  =  the  value  of 
a  revolution  in  seconds,  we  have 

^  (m'  —m)^-l{M'  —  M)Il  (236) 

We  have  supposed  the  readings  to  increase  as  the  zenith  dis- 
tances decrease,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  that  the  readings 
increase  from  the  upper  part  of  the  field  towards  the  lower  part. 
This  is  desirable  only  on  account  of  the  symmetry  it  gives  to  the 
reductions,  the  proper  sign  of  the  correction  being  determined,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  level,  by  always  subtfacting  south  readings 
from  north  readings.  But  it  is  well  to  reverse  the  instrument 
occasionally,  using  the  telescope  sometimes  on  the  right  and 
sometimes  on  the  left  of  tlie  vertical  axis,  in  order  to  eliminate 
any  unknown  peculiar  error  of  the  instrument,  and  in  conformity 
with  the  general  principle  of  varying  the  circumstances  under 
which  diiierent  determinations  of  the  same  quantity  are  made. 
Tills  reversal,  of  course,  reverses  the  sign  of  the  readings,  and 
therefore  when  the  readings  are  the  reverse  of  tliose  above  sup- 
posed it  will  be  sufficient  to  mark  them  all  with  the  negative 
sign,  and  then  to  proceed  by  the  same  formulfe  as  before. 
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229.  Eedudion  to  the  mei-idian. — ^When  from  any  cause  the 
obseiTer  fails  to  obtain  the  meridian  ohaervation,  a  single  extra- 
meridian  observation  is  usually  substituted.  This  observation 
may  be  taken  in  either  of  two  ways. 

First.  The  instrument  is  left  clamped  in  the  meridian,  and  the 
star  is  observed  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  middle  vertical 
thread,  the  time  being  noted.  The  reduction  to  the  meridian  is 
then  the  same  as  for  the  meridian  circle  (Art.  199),  namely,  t 
being  the  hour  angle  of  the  star  in  seconds  of  time, 

^(15r)'sin  r'sin  %S 

This  is  to  be  added  to  the  observed  zenith  distance  of  a  southern 
star,  or  subtracted  from  that  of  a  northern  star,  and  in  either  case 
one-half  of  it  is  to  be  added  to  the  latitude.  The  correction  to 
the  latitude  is,  therefore, 

x  =  ^(15r)'siii  Fsin  23  =  [6.1347]  r'ein  2S  (237) 

when  one  of  the  stars  of  a  pair  is  observed  out  of  the  meridian. 
If  botli  are  so  observed,  two  such  corrections,  separately  com- 
puted for  each,  must  be  added.  If  the  star  is  south  of  the 
equator,  the  essential  sign  of  the  correction  is  negative. 

Secondly.  We  may  follow  the  star  off  the  meridian  by  revolving 
the  instrument  in  azimuth,  keeping  the  star  near  the  middle 
vertical  thread.  The  reduction  is  then  the  eame  as  that  of 
circummcridiau  altitudes  (Vol,  I.  Art.  170),  namely, 

(15r)^sin  1"  cos  p  cos  & 


which  is  always  subtraetive  from  the  observed  zenith  distance, 
and  therefore  the  correction  to  the  latitude  in  this  ease  will  be 


the  upper  sign  for  a  northern  and  the  lower  for  a  southern  star. 

230.  Selection  of  stars. — The  fundamental  stars  whose  deelina~ 
tioiis  are  deteiTiiined  with  the  highest  degree  of  precision  ai-e  too 
few  to  afibrd  suitable  pairs  for  this  method,  and  hence  we  must 
have  recourse  to  the  smaller  stars.  Those  of  the  6th  or  7th 
magnitude  are  the  smallest  that  can  be  easily  observed  with  a 
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portable  insti'ument.  But,  as  the  declinations  of  these  stars  are 
not  very  precisely  determined,  we  are  obliged  to  employ  a  large 
number  of  pairs  in  order  to  eliminate  their  errors  as  far  as  possi- 
ble by  taking  the  mean  of  all  the  results.  The  British  Aaaocia^ 
tion  Catalogue  will  generally  furnish  from  fifteen  to  thirty  pairs 
for  any  given  latitude  on  almost  any  night  in  the  year,  but,  as 
the  declinations  of  the  stars  selected  will  often  be  found  to  vest 
upon  a  single  observation,  or  upon  a  single  authority,  these  ought 
to  he  rejected  unless  they  can  be  found  also  in  more  recent 
catalogues.  In  order  to  secure  every  available  pair,  the  catalogue 
should  be  consulted  from  the  earliest  right  ascension  which  the 
daylight  at  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  series  of  observa- 
tions permits,  to  the  latest  hour  at  which  it  is  desirable  to  observe. 
It  is  found  expedient  to  prepare  a  table  in  which  all  the  stars 
which  culminate  within  25°  of  the  zenith,  both  north  and  south, 
are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  right  ascensions.  From  this 
table  suitable  pairs  are  selected  to  satisfy  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
following  conditions :  1st,  The  difference  of  the  zenith  distances 
in  a  pair  should  not  he  more  than  10';  in  order  not  to  have  to 
observe  either  star  near  the  edge  of  tlie  field,  and  also  in  order 
to  lessen  the  effect  of  an  error  in  the  detenni  nation  of  the  value 
of  the  micrometer  screw.  2d,  The  difference  of  the  right  ascen- 
sions of  a  pair  should  not  be  less  than  one  minute,  so  as  to  give 
time  to  read  the  micrometer,  and  to  revolve  the  instrument  to 
he  prepared  for  the  second  star;  and  not  greater  than  about 
twenty  minutes,  to  avoid  changes  in  tlie  state  of  the  instrument. 
3d,  The  inteiTal  between  pairs  should  afford  time  for  reading 
the  micrometer  and  level,  and  for  setting  the  instrument  for  the 
next  pair.  4th,  The  greater  zenith  distance  should  be  as  often 
that  of  the  northern  as  that  of  the  southern  star,  as  an  error  in 
the  value  of  the  micrometer  screw  will  thereby  be  rendered  less 
sensible.  The  effect  of  such  an  error  would  evidently  be  wholly 
insensible  in  the  case  of  a  pair  whose  zenith  distances  were 
exactly  equal ;  and,  in  general,  for  any  number  of  pairs  the  effect 
of  such  an  error  upon  tlie  final  result  will  be  the  more  nearly 
insensible  the  more  neai'ly  we  approach  to  the  condition 

Ss  —  l-g'^O  f239) 

231.  Example. — To  illustrate  the  preceding  method,  I  extract 
from  the  recorcb  of  the  IT.S.  Coast  Survey,  by  the  kind  permis- 
sion of  the  Superintendent,  a  portion  of  the  observations  taken 
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at  the  Roslyn  Station,  Virginia,  in  July,  1852,  and  shall  give  them 
very  nearly  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  recorded  and  reduced 
upon  the  survey.  After  selecting  tlie  most  suitable  pairs  of  stars 
by  the  process  above  described,  a  list  is  made  out  for  the  use  of 
the  observer  in  preparing  for  each  observation,  as  follows  : 


u.s.c.s 

Roslj 

1  Station,  Va. 

Appros.  lat. 

=  37° 

4' 

SlHr. 

Miig. 

AE. 

Dec. 

Zen.  Dist. 

Setting. 

B.A  0.4843 
"       4902 

6 
6 

14*  33~  21- 
14  43    37 

+  45°    3' 
29    14 

7=  49' 
8      0 

S. 

7°  55' 

"       4902 

6 

14  43    37 

29    14 

8      0 

s. 

"       4965 

5i 

14   57    55 

45    14 

8      0 

N. 

"       4991 

G 

15     2      2 

26    52 

10    22 

S. 

"       5092 

7 

15   20    21 

47    S5 

10    21 

N. 

"       5092 

7 

15    20    21 

47    35, 

10    21 

N. 

"       5192 

5 

15   36    33 

26    46 

10    28 

S. 

&o. 

&e. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  observations  taken  by  Mr.  Dean: 


Date, 
1852. 

Star. 

Micrometer. 

Levci. 

Merid. 
dist. 

No. 
B.A.C. 

N. 
S. 

Reading. 

Diff.  Z.  Dist. 

N. 

S. 

H-S. 

Julys 

4843 
4902 

N. 
S. 

29.590 
12.340 

Kev. 

+  17.259 

32.4 
34.0 

35.0 
35.3' 

—  3.9 

"     9 

4902 
4965 

12.340 
13.990 

+    1.650 

34.0 
33.8 

35.3 
87.0 

—  4.5 

"     9 

4991 
5092 

s. 

N. 

23.810 
25.525 

+    1.715 

31.2 
39.2 

39.5 
33.0 

—  2.1 

"     9 

5U92 
5192 

N. 
8. 

25.525 
14.800 

+  10.725 

39.2 
32.8 

33.0 
41.0 

-2.0 

"  19 

5911 
5922 

M. 

S. 

14.805 
26.675 

—  11.870 

48.5 
43.0 

43.6 
49.0 

—  1.1 

10'.9 

"  20 

«45a 
6530 

N. 

8.225 
5.360 

—    2.865 

44.4 
50.2 

49.4 
43.5 

+  1.7 

20.5 
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The  stars  5911  and  6453  were  oteerved  out  of  the  meridian  at 
the  hour  angles  10'.9  and  20'.5,  respectively,  the  instrument 
remaining  in  the  meridian. 

The  next  step  is  to  deduce  the  apparent  declinations  for  the 
dates  of  the  observations  from  the  catalogues,  using  for  this  pur- 
pose not  only  the  B.  A.  C,  but  also  any  later  catalogues  in  which 
the  stars  can  be  found. 

The  value  of  a  revolution  of  the  micrometer  was  _H  =  41".40, 
and  that  of  one  division  of  the  level  was  D  =  1".|36.  The  com- 
putation of  the  latitude  is  then  as  follows: 


.« 

.„„ 

i(S  +  *') 

C<,rro«L<,„«. 

™., 

Micr... 

1.V0,. 

K.f.. 

Merid. 

4843 
i902 

-(-45»   2'56".56 
+20   14     I  .85 

370    8'29".21 

+5'57".08 

— 1".61 

-i-O'MO 

37°14'24".73 

4902 
4965 

29    14     1  .85 
45   13  43  .64 

37    13  52  .75 

-(-0  34  .15 

— 1  .86 

-1-0  .01 

25  .06 

4991 
5092 

26   52  24  .73 
47  35  16  .37 

87    18  50  .55 

-1-0  35  .50 

^0.87 

-1-0  .01 

26  .19 

51192 
5192 

47   35  16  .87 
26   46  13  .62 

37    10  44  .95 

+3  42  .01 

— 0  .83 

+0.06 

26  .19 

6911 
5922 

48   23  22  .47 
26    18  41  .86 

37    18  81  .92 

^4    5  .71 

-0.45 

— 0  .07 

+0.02 

25  .71 

e46H 
6530 

22   27  47  .81 
52     8    0  .31 

87    15  23  .81 

—0  59  .31 

fO.70 

—0.02 

+0.04 

25  .22 

Meim  :=  37   14  2 


232.  Discussion  of  the  results. — In  combining  the  results  ob- 
tained by  this  method,  we  should  have  regard  to  their  respective 
weights.  The  weight  of  any  result  from  a  pair  is  a  function  of 
the  probable  error  of  the  declinations  of  the  stars  and  of  the 
probable  eiTor  of  observation. 

The  probable  error  of  an  obsei'vation  of  a  single  pair,  which 
may  be  denoted  by  e,  is  found  by  comparing  all  the  observations 
on  the  same  pair  with  their  mean,  where  a-  sufficient  number  of 
observations  have  been  taken.  Assuming  that  the  probable 
error  of  observation  is  the  same  for  every  pair  of  stars,  we  can 
find  its  mean  value  from  all  the  pairs,  as  follows.  If  v^  denotes 
the  residuals  obtained  by  comparing  the  mean  of  the  results  by 
the  first  pair  with  v^  individual  results  from  that  pair,  v^  tlie 
residuals  obtained  in  like  manner  from  a  second  pair  on  which 
there  are  n^  observations,  and  so  on,  to  m  pairs,  we  have,  accord- 
ing to  the  theory  of  least  squares, 
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<":  -  1)  ««  -  5'  IV.VJ 

where  [^iWi]  &c.  denote  the  euma  of  the  squares  of  the  values 
of  r„  &c.,  and  q  ia  the  factor  for  reducing  mean  errors  to  pro- 
bable errors.  (See  Appendix,  Art.  15.)  The  sum  of  these  equa- 
tions gives 

where  n  denotes  the  whole  number  of  individual  results,  or  n 

=  Ki  -j-  Mj  + +  J^Bt.  and  \yv]  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  all 

the  residuals,  or  \yv]  =  [y^^  -\-  [Vs]  + +  [*'„."«]■     Hoiiee 

we  have 


'='VS 


q  =  0.6745 


(240) 


Example, — The  individual  results  of  the  whole  seiies  of  ob- 
servations at  Roslyn  in  July,  1852,  from  which  the  above  are 
extracted,  were  as  stated  in  the  following  table,  in  which  only 
the  seconds  of  latitude  are  given. 


Shfind  ike. 

rror  of  observ 

aiion. 

No.  of 
p.l,. 

Lat. 

Means 

" 

„. 

1 

24". 78 

2 

25  .05 

4 

25  .19 
24  .47 

24".83 

!36 

.1296 
.1296 

\ 

26  .19 

25  .94 

26  .47 

26  .20 

.01 
.26 
.27 

.0001 
.0676 
.0729 

i 

25  .52 

26  .08 
26  .14 

25  .91 

.39 
.17 
.23 

.1521 
.0289 
.0529 

n 

22  .95 
22  .50 

22  .73 

.22 
.23 

.0484 
.0529 
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To  find  the  error  of  obseritaiion. — Continued. 


Ho.  of 
pair. 

Lat. 

Means. 

. 

.. 

26".26 

.33 

,1089 

25  .42 

,51 

.2601 

7. 

25  .96 

25".  93 

,03 

.0009 

26  .01 

,08 

.0064 

25  .98 

.05 

.0025 

25  .90 

.03 

.0009 

25  .47 

,29 

,0841 

24  .97 

.21 

,0441 

8 

24  .95 

25  .18 

.23 

.0529 

25  .30 

,12 

,0144 

24  .99 

.19 

.0361 

25  .38 

.20 

.0400 

25  .17 

.72 

.5184 

25  M 

.25 

.0625 

9J 

26  .00 

25  ,89 

.11 

,0121 

26  .45 

,56 

.3136 

26  .17 

.28 

,0784 

25  .92 

.13 

.0169 

10. 

25  ,46 
25  ,70 

25  .79 

.33 
.09 

,1089 
.0081 

26  .09 

.30 

.0900 

25  .15 

.62 

.3844 

11  J 

24  .24 
24  A?, 

24  ,53 

.29 
.10 

.0841 
,0100 

24  .29 

.24 

,0576 

f 

26  .18 

1.03 

1.0609 

12  J 

24  .17 

25  .15 

.98 

.9604 

I 

25  .1.0 

.05 

.0025 

25  .73 

.51 

.2601 

13  J 

25  .78 

25  ,22 

.56 

,3136 

24  .12 

1.10 

1.2100 

25  .23 

.01 

.0001 

24  .86 

,02 

.0004 

I4J 

24  .55 

25  .16 

24  .84 

.29 
.32 

.0841 
.1024 

24  .80 

,04 

.0016 

f 

25  .91 

,55 

.3025 

A 

25  .00 
25  .18 

25  .36 

.36 

.18 

.1298 
.0324 

[ 

25  .35 

,01 

.0001 
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To  firid  (hf  nrrar  n/  observalion.- — Confiludei. 


No.  of 

Lat, 

M 

pair. 

25". 94 

.08 

.0064 

leJ 

26  .74 
26  .23 

26 

.02 

.73 
.21 

,5184 
.0441 

25  .18 

.84 

,7056 

25  .82 

.40 

.1600 

17  J 

26  .01 

25 

.42 

.59 

.3481 

24  ,99 

.43 

,1849 

24  .86 

.56 

,3136 

26  .37 

.29 

.0841 

18  J 

25  .94 

25  .84 

26 

.08 

.14 
.24 

,0196 
.0576 

26  .16 

.08 

.0064 

25  .97 

.25 

,0625 

19  J 

25  .92 
25  .60 

25 

.72 

.20 
.12 

.0400 
,0144 

25  .37 

.35 

.1225 

26  .02 

.32 

.1024 

20  J 

25  .67 

25  ,89 

25 

.70 

.03 
.10 

.0009 
,0361 

25  -20 

.50 

.2500 

r 

26  .32 

,39 

.1521 

21 J 

25  .49 

25 

.93 

,44 

.1936 

I 

25  .97 

.04 

,0016 

1=19 
11  =  54 


[vv-]  ^  11,0169 


Hence,  e  -  0.6T45  -^J^^^^  =  0".30 

This  small  prolDable  error  is  a  proof  both  of  the  great  supe- 
riority of  this  method,  over  all  previously  known  methods  of 
finding  the  latitude,  and  of  the  skill  of  the  observer.  Possibly 
an  unusually  favorable  state  of  the  atmosphere  may  have  eon- 
spired  to  give  this  series  an  unusual  degree  of  precision,  as  the 
average  experience  of  the  observers  of  the  Coast  Survey  gives 
the  value  of  e  somewhat  greater,  Not  to  assume  too  high  a 
degree  of  preciaion  for  the  observations,  the  adopted  valne  upon 
the  Survey  is 

e  =  0".50 
Vol.  II.— 33 
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and  even  this  valoe  justifiea  ua  in  asserting  that  the  results  by 
this  method  compare  favorably  with  those  obtained  by  iirat  elaaa 
fixed  iuatrnments  of  the  observatory,  where  the  measures  depend 
upon  graduated  eirelea. 

But  the  preeiaion  of  the  results  ia  impaired  by  the  defective 
state  of  the  catalogues  of  the  smaller  stars,  and  the  necessity  for 
using  such  stars  in  order  to  find  suitable  pairs  is  the  only  "weak 
point  of  the  method."  The  facility  of  multiplying  the  number 
of  pairs,  on  account  of  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  obsei-vations, 
in  a  great  degree  compenaatea  for  this  defect. 

If  now  we  denote  the  probable  error  of  an  obaerved  zenith 
distance  by  e^,  we  have  the  probable  error  of  the  obsei-ved  differ- 
ence z  —  z'  ^  i/2e/,  and  the  above  value  of  e  is  the  probable 
error  of  ^(*;  —  z').     Hence  we  have  the  relation 

,/2^  zzz  2e 
and,  taking  e  =  0".50, 

which  represents  the  combined  effect  of  the  error  in  bisecting 
the  star,  the  culmination  error,  or  error  peculiar  to  a  culmina- 
tion arising  from  an  anomalous  variation  in  the  refraction  and 
affecting  differently  the  two  stars  of  a  pair,  the  errors  in  the 
values  of  the  micrometer  and  level  divisions,  and  errors  arising 
from  changes  in  the  iostruraent  (resulting  chiefly  from  changes 
of  temperature)  between  the  two  observations  of  a  pair.  Of 
these,  the  most  important  is  the  eiTor  in  bisecting  the  star, 
which  is  strictly  the  error  of  observation. 

233.  Having  found  the  probable  error  of  observation,  we  can 
determine  that  of  the  deelinationa  employed.  Jor  if  s  is  the 
probable  error  of  obsei-vation  of  the  mean  value  of  tp  deduced 
from  all  the  observations  of  a  pair,  Ef,  the  probable  error  of  the 
mean  of  two  declinations,  E^  the  probable  error  of  the  latitude, 
composed  of  the  errors  of  observation  and  declination,  we  have 

whence 

£^>=£;^=_£i  (241) 

The  mean  value  of  Eg  for  the  stars  employed  {or  for  a  given 
catalogue  when  all  the  declinations  are  taken  from  the  same 
catalogue)  will  be  obtained  from  tliis  equation  by  employing  in 
.the  second  member  mean  values  of  E^  and  e^.     A  mean  value 
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355 


of  Ef  will  be  obtained  from  the  several  mcaris  obtained  from 
the  several  pairs  (without  bere  attempting  to  assign  different 
weights  to  the  observations)  by  the  usual  method  fix>m  the 
residuals.  The  value  of  e  may  be  obtained  for  each  pair  from 
the  single  observations,  when  they  are  sufficiently  numerous ; 
but,  as  we  wish  in  the  present  investigation  to  use  all  the  obser- 
vations even  where  a  pair  has  been  observed  but  once,  it  will  be 
expedient  to  compute  e  by  the  formula 


in  which  e  is  the  probable  error  of  a  single  observation  of  a  pair 
already  found,  and  n  is  the  number  of  obsei-vations  of  that  pair. 
Then  the  mean  of  all  these  values  of  e^  is  to  be  used  in  (241), 
and  this  mean  is,  for  m  paira, 

(242) 


^H 


B'rom   the   observations   at  Eoslyn   above   given,  we  form  the 
following  table : 

To  find  the  ptohable  error  of  dedinnlion. 


No.  of 

Lat. 

o' 

No.  of 

1 

pair. 

ob9.  =  n 

n 

1 

24".78 

.57 

.3249 

I 

1. 

2 

26  .05 

.30 

.0900 

1 

1. 

3 

24  .83 

.52 

.2704 

2 

0.500 

4 

26  .20 

.85 

.7225 

3 

0.333 

5 

25  .91 

.56 

.3136 

3 

0.333 

6 

22  .73 

2.62 

6.8644 

2 

0.600 

7 

25  .93 

.58 

.3364 

6 

0.167 

8 

25  .18 

.17 

.0289 

6 

0.167 

9 

25  .89 

.54 

.2916 

5 

0.200 

10 

25  .79 

.44 

.1936 

4 

0.250 

1] 

24  .53 

.82 

.6724 

4 

0.250 

12 

25  .15 

.20 

.0400 

3 

0.333 

13 

25  .22 

.13 

.0169 

4 

0.250 

14 

24  .84 

.51 

.2601 

4 

0.250 

15 

25  .36 

.01 

.0001 

4 

0.250 

16 

26  .02 

.67 

.4489 

4 

0.250 

17 

25  .42 

.07 

.0049 

4 

0.250 

18 

26  .08 

.73 

.5329 

4 

0.250 

19 

25  .72 

.37 

.1369 

4 

0.250 

20 

25  ,70 

.35 

.1325 

4 

0.250 

21 

25  .93 

.58 

.3364 

3 

0.333 

Mean  =  25  .35  [j;i;]  =12.0083, 


m^ 
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iV  =  0.240 


,  _  (0.30)=  X  7.SC6 
E,  =  0".49 


The  result  is  the  probablo  en-or  of  the  quantity  ^(d  +  3').     That 
of  a  single  declination  is,  therefore,  0".49  X  }/2  —  0".69. 

If  all  the  declinations  had  been  taken  from  the  same  authority, 
the  probable  error  thus  found  -would  have  determined  the  weight 
of  that  authority,  and  could  afterwards  be  used  in  assigning 
weights  to  difterent  observations,  !For  this  purpose,  tlie  proba- 
ble en-oi-s  of  the  different  authorities  have  been  determined  from 
the  numerous  obaervations  of  the  Coast  Survey  by  discussions 
essentially  the  same  as  the  above  (of  course,  confining  each  dis- 
cussion to  stars  taken  from  the  same  source),  with  the  following 
results :  Sj  denoting  the  probable  error  of  a  sing]  e  declination, 

Autliorily. 


% 

..' 

1".5 

2.25 

1  .0 

0  .85 

1.00 
0.72 

0  .6 

0.S6 

0  .5 

0.25 

Groombridgo  alone 

E.A.  C.  on    authority   of  Bradley,   Piazai,  and 

Taylor 

The  same  with  additional  modern  authority 

Twelve  Year  (Gr.)  Catalogue,  witb  less  than  six 

observations 

Nautical  Almanac,  or  Twelve  Tear  Catalogue, 

with  six  or  more  observations 

234.  CombivaHon  of  the  observatioTis  by  weights. — Let  Sj  and  e^ 
denote  the  probable  errors  of  the  declinations  of  the  stars  of  a 
pair  on  which  there  are  n  observations;  then  the  probable  error 

and  that  of  the  latitude  is 


S,=,^M 


The  weight  p  of  an  observation  is  reciprocally  proportional  to 
^/ ;  or,  since  the  scale  of  weights  is  arbitrary,  we  may  take 
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Adopting  tliG  Coast  Survey  value  e  —  0".50,  we  have,  tlierefot-e, 

j,= 1 (244j 

'''  +  ''•'  +  T 
By  this  formula,  the  weight  unity  would  be  assigned  to  a  value 
of  the  latitude  found  by  a  single  observation  of  a  pair  of  Btara  when 
the  declinations  were  perfectly  exact,  or  to  a  value  found  by 
iiDo  observaiioTts  on  a  pair  of  Nautical  Almanac  stars. 

The  stars  observed  at  Koslyn  were  really  taken  from  various 
authorities,  although,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  we  have  dis- 
cussed the  probable  error  of  their  declinations  as  we  should  have 
done  if  but  a  single  authority  had  been  used.  Let  us  now  find 
the  final  value  of  the  latitude  from  all  the  observations,  having 
regard  to  their  weighte  as  determined  by  thia  formula.  In  the 
following  table  the  values  of  e/  are  given  according  to  the 
authorities  from  wMch  their  declinations  are  taken,  as  stated 
in  the  table  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  article. 


No  of 

V 

P 

^ 

n 

*'fc 

J>VV 

0 

0.4-1 

24".  78 

10".90 

0".7C 

0.25 

0.07 

25  .05 

16  .78 

0 

49 

0.16 

8 

U  6 

0 

0.82 

24  .83 

20  .86 

0 

71 

0.41 

4 

03 

0 

8 

0.59 

20  .30 

15  .46 

0 

66 

0.20 

6 

0 

0.43 

25  .91 

11  .14 

0 

37 

0.06 

[] 

f>0 

00 

[22  .73] 

0 

0.70 

25  .93 

18  .15 

0 

0,11 

0  38 

00 

0.65 

25  .18 

16  .37 

0 

0.09 

D 

0 

1.09 

25  .89 

28  .22 

0 

85 

0.13 

0 

5 

02 

1.33 

25  .79 

34  .30 

0 

25 

0.08 

00 

0.29 

24  .53 

7  .11 

1 

01 

0.30 

03 

00 

0.59 

25  .16 

14  .84 

0 

0.09 

0 

0  25 

0.67 

25  .22 

16  .90 

0 

32 

0.07 

4 

100 

0.67 

24  .84 

16  .64 

0 

70 

0.33 

5 

lOO 

0.67 

20  .36 

16  .99 

0 

18 

0.02 

00 

0 

0.62 

26  .02 

16  .13 

0 

43 

0.14 

00 

00 

0.44 

25  .42 

11  .18 

12 

0.01 

10 

1  0 

0.44 

29  .08 

11  .48 

0 

0.13 

9 

0 

0 

0.67 

25  .72 

17  .23 

0 

16 

0,02 

1.33 

25  .70 

34  .18 

0 

16 

0 

0 

1.20 

25  .93 

31  .12 

0 

89 

0.18 

[jf]  =  3tt5  .47       [^ii«]  ~  2.8 


E.  =  0.6745  , 


ri!sult  by  the  6th  -pnv 


irion  (see  .ippcndls). 
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Hence,  the  iin^l  result  from  these  observations  is 
Lat.  of  Eosiyn  ^  3T°  14'  25".54  ±  0".07 

235,  To  deiermiTie  the  value  of  a  division  of  the  level. — It  will 
generally  be  most  convenient  to  find  the  value  of  the  divisions 
of  the  level  by  the  aid  of  the  micrometer.  It  would  aeein, 
therefore,  most  natural  to  begin  by  determining  the  value  of  the 
micrometer  screw;  but  it  will  be  seen  in  the  next  article  that  in 
the  investigation  of  the  screw  we  must  know  the  value  of  a 
division  of  the  level  m  parts  of  a  revoluHon  of  the  screw.  This 
value,  then,  wo  are  here  to  find,  and  afterwards,  when  the  micro- 
meter value  has  been  determined,  we  can  convert  it  into  arc. 

Let  the  telescope  be  directed  towards  a  well-defined  ten'estrial 
mark,  or,  which  is  better,  to  the  eross-thread  of  a  eollimating 
telescope.  Let  the  level  be  set  to  an  extreme  reading  _L.  Bisect 
the  mark  by  the  micrometer,  and  let  the  reading  be  M.  Now 
move  the  telescope  and  level  together  [by  the  tangent  screw  F, 
Plate  Xm.]  until  tlie  bubble  gives  a  reading  _ZJ'  near  the  other 
extreme.  Bisect  the  mark  again  by  the  micrometer,  and  let  the 
reading  be  M'.  Then  the  value  t^  of  a  division  of  the  level  in 
terms  of  the  micrometer  will  be 

and  if  S  is  the  value  (in  seconds  of  arc)  of  a  revolution  of  the 
micrometer,  we  shall  afterwards  find  the  value  i>  of  a  division 
of  the  level  in  seconds  of  are,  by  the  fonnula 

D  =  Rd  (246) 

Instead  of  a  terrestrial  mark  we  may  use  a  eircumpolar  star 
at  its  culmination ;  for  we  can  apply  to  each  obsei-vation  the  re- 
duction to  the  meridian  (237),  so  that  each  will  be  refeired  to 
the  fixed  point  in  which  the  star  culminates.  In  this  method, 
however,  we  are  exposed  to  errors  arising  from  transient  iri-egu- 
larities  in  the  refraction,  and  also  to  any  error  arising  from  in- 
clination of  the  micrometer  thread.  The  latter  error,  however, 
may  be  avoided  by  revolving  the  instrument  in  azimuth,  so  as 
to  obsei"ve  the  star  always  in  the  middle  of  the  field,  and  then 
we  should  use  the  reduction  to  the  meriilian  for  circummeridian 
altitudes  (238). 
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Example. — The  following  are  some  of  the  ohservations  for 
determining  the  value  of  a  division  of  the  level  of  a  zenith  tele- 
scope, taken  by  Mr.  Gr.  W,  Dean,  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  at 
the  Roslyn  Station,  Virginia,  June  30,  1852,  the  telescope  being 
directed  upon  a  fixed  terrestrial  point. 


Temp. 

No.  of 

Readings 

of 

Difference. 

d 

p! 

Level, 

M!cr. 

Leyel. 

N. 

s. 

90= 

1 

.liv. 

1941 
2106 

54.0 
11.2 

11.4 
53.9 

165 

42.65 

3.869 

0.176 

.0310 

2 

2in 

2296 

56.1 
10.5 

8.2 
54.0 

185 

45.70 

4.048 

.003 

.0000 

3 

2305 
2506 

55.5 
5.2 

8.8 
59.0 

201 

50.25 

4.000 

.045 

.0020 

4 

2517 
2704 

55.0 
8,8 

9.1 
55.2 

187 

46.15 

4.052 

.007 

.0000 

6 

2709 
2915 

59.0 
9.0 

4,8 
54.7 

206 

49.95 

4.124 

.079 

.0062 

6 

2919 
3115 

56.0 
9.2 

7.8 
54.4 

196 

46.70 

4.197 

.152 

,0231 

7 

1176 
1390 

58.2 
5,5 

5.8 
58.5 

214 

52.70 

4.061 

.016 

.0003 

8 

1396 
1617 

59.6 
4.5 

5.0 
60,1 

221 

55.10 

4,011 

.034 

,0012 

Mqu 


.  d  =  4.045    Sura  ^  .0638 


The  column  of  v  ^ves  the  difference  between  each  observed 
value  of  d  and  the  mean.  From  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  v  we 
find  the  probable  error  of  the  mean  to  be 


^  0.6745  , 


:=  0.023 


i/8  X7" 

The  value  of  d  is  here  expressed  in  divisions  of  the  micrometer 
thread  which  represent  hundredths  of  a  revolution.  Hence  we 
have,  in  parts  of  a  revolution  R  of  the  micrometer,  the  value  of 
a  division  of  the  level, 

D  ^  0.04045  B  ±  0.00023  S 
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From  twenty-one  observations  of  tlie  same  kind,  the  value  found 
was 

D  =  0.03985  R  ±  0.00013  B 

236.  To  find  the  value  of  a  revolution  of  the  micrometer. — The  most 
convenient  method  with  this  instrument,  as  it  avoids  displacing 
the  micrometer,  is  by  transits  of  a  circumpolar  star  near  its 
eastern  or  western  elongation  (Art.  45).  "We  first  find  the  hour 
angle  and  zenith  distance  of  the  star  at  the  elongation  by  the 
formula 

coe(o  =  cot  d  tan  p  cos  z^^  :^=  cosee  5  sin  ^ 

and  then,  a  being  the  star's  right  ascension,  a  J"  the  correction 
of  the  chronometer,  we  iind  tlie  chronometer  time  of  the  elonga- 
tion by 


Z  =  >' 


-[1 


wester 


rn  elong.-j 


J 


Set  the  telescope  for  the  zenith  distance  z^,  direct  it  upon  the 
star  some  20""  or  30"*  before  the  time  of  elongation,  bringing  the 
star  near  the  middle  vertical  thread,  and  clamp  the  instrument. 
Set  iihe  micrometer  thread  at  any  reading  a  little  in  advance  of 
the  star,  and  note  the  transit  by  the  chronometer.  Then  advance 
the  thread  to  a  new  reading,  and  again  obseiTc  the  transit,  and 
BO  on  until  the  star  has  been  observed  through  the  whole  field 
or  through  the  whole  range  of  the  micrometer  screw.  The 
repeated  manipulation  of  the  screw  may  slightly  disturb  the 
direction  of  the  telescope,  but  the  only  change  which  can  affect 
the  determination  of  Ji  will  be  shown  by  the  level,  which,  there- 
fore, must  also  be  frequently  observed  during  the  transits.  Of 
course,  the  relation  of  the  level  to  the  telescope  must  not  be 
changed  during  the  observations.  JTow,  z„  denoting  as  above 
the  zenith  distance  of  the  star  at  the  time  T^,  and  Jf„  the  con-e- 
sponding  reading  of  the  micrometer  when  the  level  reading  is 
zero,  z  the  zenith  distance  at  the  time  T  of  an  observed  transit 
when  the  micrometer  reading  is  Jf  and  the  level  reading  is  i, 
we  have  (neglecting  for  tlio  present  the  refraction) 

s  =  z„  +  (_M„—  M)R  —  LD 

or,  since  we  as  yet  know  the  vahie  of  a  level  division  only  in 
parts  of  J?, 

z  =  z^^-  {M^—  M)  n  —  L  Ed 
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Ill  like  manner,  for  another  observation, 


whence 


The  quantity  z  —  z„  may  "be  eoniputed  (as  we  have  shown  in 
Art.  45)  by  the  formula 

8iii(s— £„)=^±  mn{T—  T„)cosS 

where  the  lower  sign  is  to  be  used  for  the  eastern  elongation ;  or 

£  — ir„^±Biii(2'— rj-^^  (248) 

The  value  of  R  thus  found  is  coiTected  for  refraction  by  sub- 
tracting from  it  the  quantity  Sar,  in  which  at  =  the  change  of 
refraction  at  the  zenith  distance  r^for  1'  of  zenith  distance,  and 
Jt  is  expressed  in  minutes.* 

Example. — Observations  of  Polaris  at  its  eastern  elongation 
were  taken  June  30,  1852,  at  the  Roslyn  Station  (Va.)  of  the 
TJ.  S.  Coast  Survey,  to  determine  the  value  of  the  micrometer  of 
the  same  zenith  telescope  as  was  used  in  the  example  of  the 
preceding  articles. 

To  prepare  for  the  observation,  we  have 

9.  =  37"  14'  25" 

S  ^  88°  30'  56"  a  =^    1*    5™  36'.8 

Hence,  z,  =  52°  44'  42"  t  =    5   55    29.1 

Sid.  time  of  elongation  ^  19    10      7.7 

Chronometer  fast,  24    46.8 


s;  =  19  34  54 .5 

The  micrometer  thread  was  set  at  every  half  revolution,  and 

*  The  yalues  of  both  R  and  D  might  be  found  at  the  same  time  from  these  obaer- 
vations.  Fof  by  varying  the  level  reading  at  the  different  ohaervationa  (hy  means 
of  the  tangent  Ecrew  F),  we  ahaU  have  from  the  observations,  taken  suitably  in  paira, 
equations  of  condition  of  the  form 

z  —  z'=  {M'  ^M)  li  +(L'  —  L)n 

from  Tihlch  both  R  and  B  may  bo  found.      In  tliis  method  s  —  t'  must  be  the  appa- 
rent d'tfereace  of  leuith  distance  aifoetccl  bj  the  differential  refraction. 
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I  transits  were  observed.     I  extract  only  those  taken  on  the 
'en  whole  vevolutious,  to  illastrate  the  method. 


Level 

Temp 

No,  of 
oba. 

Mior 
M 

r 

T—T^ 

I  — 2„ 

N. 

S 

77" 

1 

fi 

42.2 

44 

8  —  1 .  30 

19"11''39'.0 

—  23"15'.5 

+  541".33 

a 

« 

" 

15  14.2 

19    40.^ 

458  .10 

H 

III 

11 

18  46  .f 

16     7.'i 

375  .73 

4 

12 

" 

22  23.^ 

12   31.] 

291  .71 

i) 

14 

42,  ii 

44 

2—0.85 

25  58  .f 

8    55.7 

208  .12 

H 

m 

" 

29  29.^ 

5    25.1 

126  .30 

7 

i« 

33     iA 

—    1    50.1 

+   42  .77 

s 

Z(l 

42.11 

44 

2  —  0  .  8C 

36  36  .J 

+    1    41.£ 

—    39  .61 

n 

^2 

.     40  11 .6 

5    17.1 

123  .20 

10 

•J4 

42.7 

44 

2  —  0  .  75 

43  43.3 

8    48  .g 

205  .43 

II 

afi 

" 

47  15  .C 

12    20.5 

287  .62 

l'£ 

:;« 

41.9 

4i) 

1  —  1 .  60 

50  46.7 

15    52.2 

369  .72 

IH 

;-i(i 

54  19.3 

19    24.8 

452  .08 

7(i 

14 

•d-A 

67  52.8 

22    58.3 

534  .70 

We  compare  the  Ist  observation  with  the  8th,  the  2d  witli  the 
9tb,  &c.,  and  in  each  case  we  have  M'  —  JIf  —  14  Rev.,  or,  taking 
d  ::i=  0,04,  as  found  on  p.  359,  we  have  for  the  1st  and  8th  ob- 
servation (Z.' —  lj)d^-\-  0.020  revolutions  of  the  micrometer;  and 
hence,  denoting  the  divisor  in  (247)  by  «,  we  obtain 

a  =  M'—  M  +  {1/  —  Z)d  =  U.020 

Proceeding  thus  for  each  pair  of  transits,  we  have — 


Obs. 

a 

.-.• 

R 

. 

.. 

1  and    8 

14.020 

580". 94 

41  ".436 

+  0".042 

0.0018 

2     «      9 

14.020 

581  .30 

^462 

+  0  .068 

.0046 

3     "    10 

14.022 

581  .16 

.446 

+  0  .052 

.0027 

4     "    11 

14.022 

579  .33 

.316 

-  0  .078 

.0060 

5     "    12 

13.970 

577  .84 

.363 

—  0  .031 

.0010 

6     "    13 

13.970 

578  .38 

.402 

+  0  .008 

.0001 

7     "    14 

13.970 

577  .47 

.336 

-  0  .058 

.0034 

Mean  ^    41  ,394 
2      1,0196 
'  3  \6  X  7  " 
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The  change  of  refraction  for  1'  of  zenith  distance  is,  for  «„  = 
52°  45'  Ar  —  0".046,  and  hence  the  correction  of  the  above  mean 


give  us  the  result 

B  ^  41".362  ±  0",014 

The  final  value,  as  found  from  all  the  observatioiia  on  several 
nights,  was 

M  =  41".400  ±  0".011 

and  from  this  we  find  the  value  of  a  division  of  the  level  of  this 
instrument  to  be 

i>=l",65±0".0O5 

which  are  the  values  employed  above  in  reducing  the  observations 
for  latitude  at  Roslyn, 

237.  A  more  thorough  method  of  treating  the  preceding  obser- 
vations is  the  following.     We  have  for  each  observed  transit 

s  —  z„  =  {M^^  M)  B  ~  ZSd 

where  J!f„  is  the  unknown  reading  corresponding  to  s^.  Let  us 
aasume  an  approximate  value  for  M^,  denoting  it  by  M^,  and  put 
J/|,  ^^  M^  +  x.  Also  let  Sj  be  an  assumed  approximate  value  of 
S,  and  put  E  =  Il,+  y.    Then 

z  —  s^=(M^—M+  x)(B^+  y)  —  LB^d 

where,  on  account  of  the  small  values  of  L,  we  can  use  i?,  instead 
of  B  in  the  last  term.  Then,  neglecting  the  product  xy  as  insen- 
sible when  iHf,  and  S.^  are  properly  assumed,  and  putting 

n  =  z  —  Za—{M^—  M)  B^^  LB^d  (249) 

we  have  from  each  obsei-vation  the  equation  of  condition 

Jt^x^  (M^  —  M)y  =  n  (250) 

and  from  all  these  equations  x  and  y  can  he  found  by  the  method 
of  least  squares. 

Thus,  in  the  above  example,  if  we  assume  M^^  19.0,  i?j=  41".4, 
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which  are  easily  seen  from  the  observations  to  be  near  approxi- 
mations, we  have  the  following  eciaationa : 


41Acc+'13y=. 

:  +  0".98 

41.4  a;-      !/  =  -|-0".47 

ilAx  +  llj/  = 

+  0  .55 

41.4a;-    3y  =  -0  .32 

41.4^+    9y  = 

+  0  .98 

41.4a;—    6y  =  +  ()  .33 

41.43;+    7y  = 

—  0  .24 

41,4a;—    7i/ =  +  0  .94 

41.4a;  +    5y  = 

—  0  .29 

iiAx—    9y  =  +  0  .23 

41,4x+    Sy  = 

+  0  .69 

41.4a;  — 11  J/ =  +  0  .67 

i\Ax+      y  = 

—  0  .04 

41.4  ,a;  —  13  J/ =  +0  .85 

from  which  we  form  the  normal  equations 

23995.44  a;  =  +  240.12 
910!/^—      1.72 
whence 

x  =  +  0.01  y  =  —  0.002 

M^  =      19.01  li  =     41.398 

If  we  substitute  the  values  of  x  and  y  in  the  equations  of 
condition,  we  shall  find  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  residuals 
to  be  =  2.956,  and  hence  the  mean  error  of  a  single  observation  is 


^Vif 


956 


:  0".496 


and  consequently  the  probable  error  of  )/,  the  weight  of  which 
is  its  coefficient  (—  910)  in  the  final  equation,  will  be 

3  ,/910 

Applying  to  the  above  value  of  li  the  correction  for  refraction 
as  before,  we  have  the  final  result  by  this  method, 

_S  zz=  41".866  ±  O."011 

The  sraallerprobable  error  here  found  shows  that  the  observa- 
tions are  better  satisfied  by  the  value  of -B  found  by  the  method 
of  least  squares. 

EXTEA-MERIDIAH  OBSERVATIONS    HOR    LATITUDE    WITH    THE    ZENITH 
TELESCOPE. 

238.  It  has  been  seen  above  that,  although  the  probable  error 
of  observation  with  the  zenith  telescope  is  very  small,  the  greater 
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probable  error  of  the  declinations  employed,  when  the  observa- 
tions are  restricted  to  the  meridian,  renders  it  necessary  to  greatly 
multiply  the  number  of  pairs  of  stars  observed.  But  if  we  are 
willing  to  observe  one  of  the  stars  at  some  distance  from  the 
meridian,  we  can  generally  find  a  pair  of  fundamental  stars,  or 
stars  from  the  most  reliable  catalogues,  which  can  be  observed 
at  the  same  zenith  distance  within  a  sufficiently  brief  interval  of 
time  to  exclude  the  probability  of  sensible  changes  in  the  state 
of  the  instrument ;  and  by  moderate  attention  to  the  detenuina- 
tion  of  the  time  the  probable  error  of  observation  will  be  very 
little  increased,  while  the  number  of  obseiTations  necessary  to 
attain  to  the  desired  degree  of  precision  will  be  greatly  reduced. 
It  may  not  be  superfluous,  therefore,  to  deduce  here  the  necessary 
fonnulfe  for  this  purpose. 

Let  d  and  d'  be  the  declinations  of  two  stars,  the  first  of  which 
is  observed  out  of  the  meridian  at  the  zenith  distance  z  and  hour 
angle  i,  and  the  second  on  the  meridian  at  the  zenith  distance  z', 
which  is  very  nearly  equal  to  z.    "We  have 

cos  2  =  cos  (^  —  6)  —  2  cos  ^  cos  i5  ein'  i  t 
y^  ^  —  (!' 

The  second  equation  gives 

s  =  ^  —  >V  +  ^—^ 

which,  substituted  in  the  first  equation,  gives 

Putting  then 

sin  y  =.  -^^-f  ^°^  ^  ^'"'}1^  (-9511 

smi(8—S'  +  z~s')  ■"     ■' 
we  shall  have 

y  =  i(^S  +  3'')+i(^-  ^)  +r  (252) 

The  quantity  z'  —  z  will  be  given  by  the  micrometer  and  level, 
precisely  as  in  the  case  of  meridian  observations.  The  value  of 
^  will  always  be  known  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  the  compu- 
tation of  ;•. 

The  effect  of  an  error  in  I  upon  ;-,  and  consequently  upon  f, 
may  be  computed  by  the  formula 
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To  prepare  for  tlie  observation,  put  C  =^  ?i  ■"  ^'^  {^^  ^'  —  9i)> 
fj  being  an  assumed  approximate  value  of  jc,  and  set  the  instru- 
ment at  the  zenith  distance  ^  for  tbe  obaei-vation  of  both  stars. 
The  hour  angle  at  which  the  star  out  of  the  meridian  is  to  be 
observed  will  he  found  by  the  formula 


-^(' 


sin  ^ (C  4- y^  —  a)  sin  J  (J  —Pi+llX 


sin  ^f  - 
or  rather, 


-vr 


9ini(=     ^,  , 

COS  f  c 


Then  the  sidereal  time  of  the  observation  of  this  star  may  be 
either  a  +  i  or  a  —  (,  a  being  the  right  ascension;  and  it  may 
often  be  convenient  to  observe  the  star  at  each  of  these  times. 

It  will  probably  be  most  expedient  to  observe  one  of  the  stars 
in  the  meridian  ;  but,  if  both  are  observed  out  of  the  meridian, 
we  can  find  the  latitude  by  the  method  of  Vol.  I,  Art.  186. 

239.  The  zenith  telescope  may  be  used  with  advantage  in 
measuring  any  small  difference  of  zenith  dist-ance.  Its  application 
in  finding  the  longitude  from  equal  zenith  distances  of  the  moon's 
limb  and  a  neighboring  star  is  given  in  "Vol.  I.  Art.  245.  The 
correction  of  the  method  there  given  for  a  small  difference  of 
the  zenith  distances  of  the  moon  and  star,  as  found  by  the 
micrometer,  is  obvious. 

240.  "We  may  determine  both  time  and  latitude  with  the  zenith 
telescope,  by  observing  a  number  of  stars  at  the  same  altitude, 
and  combining  them  by  the  method  of  least  squares.  See  Vol. 
I.  Art.  189. 

ADAPTATION   OF   THE    POETABLB    TRANSIT    INSTItUMENT    AS    A    ZENITH 
TELESCOPE. 

241.  Prof.  C.  S.  Lyman,  of  Tale  College,  has  shown*  that  the 
transit  instrument  may  be  sueeessfully  used  as  a  substitute  for 
the  zenitli  telescope  in  the  application  of  Talcotx's  method  of 
finding  the  latitude  by  meridian  observations.  Indeed,  it  is 
evident  that,  if  the  level  usually  attached  to  the  finding  circle  is 
made  of  the  same  delicacy  as  that  applied  to  zenith  telescopes,  and 
a  micrometer  is  added  to  the  telescope,  that  method  maybe  carried 
out  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  with  the  zenith  telescope. 

*■  Am.  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  Vol.  XXX.  p.  52. 
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The  different  method  of  reverBing  the  iDstrument  by  lifting  it 
from  its  Vs  instead  of  revolving  directly  about  a  vertical  axis, 
does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  principle,  the  essential  condition 
of  Talcott's  method  being  always  observed,  namely,  tliat  the 
relation  of  tho  level  and  the  telescope  is  to  be  absolutely  the 
same  at  the  obsei-vations  of  both  stars  of  the  pair. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

THE    EQUATOEIAL   TELESCOPE. 


242.  The  equatorial  telescope  is  mounted  with  two  axes  of 
motion  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  one  of  which  is  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  earth.  Of  the  various  modes  which  have  been 
employed  for  mounting  the  instrument  according  to  these  con- 
ditions, that  which  is  now  universally  adopted  is  the  one  con- 
trived by  Fraunhofbr  and  known  by  his  name. 

Plate  XrV".*  is  a  representation  of  the  gi-eat  Fraunhopeb 
equatorial  of  the  Puikowa  Observatory,  cousti-ucted  by  Mbrz 
and  Mahler.  The  lens  has  a  clear  aperture  of  15  inches,  with 
a  focal  length  of  22.55  feet.  The  pier  P  is  of  stjsne  (in  smaller 
instruments  a  wooden  stand  is  frequently  used,  resting  on  three 
feet).  The  upper  face  of  the  pier  makes  an  angle  with  the  hori- 
zon equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place ;  secured  to  this  face  is  a 
metallic  bed,  which  supports  at  two  points  the  polar  or  hour  axis 
B.  of  the  mstrument.  This  axis,  being  in  the  plane  of  the 
meridian,  and  making  an  angle  with  the  horizon  equal  to  the 
latitude  of  the  place,  is  parallel  to  the  earth's  axis,  and,  conse- 
sequently,  is  directed  towards  the  poles  of  the  heavens.  Perma^ 
nentiy  attached  to  the  hour  axis,  and  at  right  angles  to  it,  is  a 
metallic  tube,  DD,  in  which  the  declination  axis  revolves.  The 
telescope  is  firmly  attached  to  one  extremity  of  this  declination 
axis,  and  at  right  angles  to  it,  the  point  of  the  tube  at  which  it  is 
attached  being  somewhat  nearer  to  the  eye  end  than  to  the 
object  end. 

*  Reduced  from  the  drawing  iu  tli«  Description  de  I'obserualoin:  central  of  STJinvE. 
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It  is  evident  that  as  the  instrument  revolves  upon  the  hour 
axis  the  declination  axis  remains  in  the  plane  of  the  celestial 
equator,  and,  consequently,  the  telescope,  as  it  revolves  upon 
the  declination  axis,  always  describes  secondaries  to  the  celestial 
equator,  or  declination  circles.  The  declination  of  the  point  of 
the  heavens  towards  vrhich  the  telescope  is  at  any  time  directed 
may,  -therefore,  be  indicated  by  the  graduated  deeUnation  circle  S3, 
which  is  read  by  two  opposite  verniers.  The  hour  angle  of  this 
point  is  at  the  same  time  shown  by  the  graduated  hour  circle  i, 
which  is  also  read  by  two  opposite  verniers. 

The  great  advantage  of  this  mode  of  mounting  the  telescope 
is  that  we  can  follow  a  stai'  in  its  diurnal  motion  by  revolving 
the  instrument  upon  the  hour  axis  alone,  the  declination  circle 
being  clamped  at  the  reading  corresponding  to  the  star's  declina- 
tion, Further,  the  star's  motion  being  uniform,  we  can  cause 
the  instrument  to  follow  it  automatii^lly  by  means  of  a  clock/, 
which,  by  a  train,  turns  an  endless  sci-ew  acting  upon  the  circum- 
ference of  the  hour  circle.  The  observer  is  thus  lefl  free  either 
to  make  a  careful  examination  of  the  physical  appearance  of  the 
objects  in  the  field,  or  to  measure  their  relative  positions  with 
the  micrometer  m  of  the  telescope. 

It  is  important  that  all  the  parts  of  the  instrument  be  so  coun- 
tei'poised  that  the  telescope  will  be  in  equilibrium  in  all  positions, 
and  possess  the  greatest  freedom  of  movement  upon  either  axis. 
This  is  effected  in  the  Fraunhofbr  arrangement  in  the  most 
perfect  manner.  The  equilibrium  of  the  telescope  with  respect 
to  the  hour  axis  is  produced  by  the  counterpoises  W,  W,  X.,  and 
Y,  of  which  W,  H'"are  fixed  cylindrical  masses,  but  yis  adjust- 
able, 80  that  the  equilibrium  may  be  finally  regulated  with  the 
utmost  nicety.  The  weights  X  (of  which  there  are  two,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  declination  axis)  are  attached  to  the  extremities 
of  levers  whose  fulcrums  are  at  K.  The  opposite  extremities  of 
the  level's  seize  upon  a  circular  collar  at  K,  in  which  there  are 
four  friction  rollers.  The  weights  X  thus  not  only  contribute  to 
the  equilibrium,  but  also  reduce  the  friction  of  the  declination 
axis.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  telescope  tube  is  not  iu  the 
prolongation  of  tlie  declination  axis,  but  nearer  to  the  object 
glass ;  its  equilibrium  with  respect  to  the  declination  axis  is 
produced  by  counterpoises  a  (one  on  each  side  of  the  tube)  at  the 
end  of  levers  ahc.  Eacli  of  these  levers  consists  of  two  conical 
tubes  attached  to  a  cube  at  h,  which  moves  upon  tw^o  axes ;  and 
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tlich'  exti'emities  c  selae  upon  a  collar  around  the  tute,  The 
extremity  a,  at  which  the  weight  is  placed,  ia  free,  and  the  weight 
can  be  adjusted  by  sliding  upon  the  lever.  In  consequence  of 
the  double  axis  of  each  lever  at  b,  the  countei-poises  act  in  all 
positions  of  the  telescope,  and  not  only  balance  the  tube,  but  pre- 
vent in  a  degree  the  flexure  of  the  object  end  which  would  result 
from  its  weight,  increased  as  it  is  by  tlie  great  weight  of  the 
object  glass  itself.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  tlie  telescope  and 
all  its  counterpoises  is  now  in  the  hoar  axis  at  a  point  a  little 
above  its  upper  journal ;  the  result  ia  a  downward  pressure  upon 
this  journal,  and  an  upward  pressure  upon  the  lower  journal. 
The  weight  <u  at  one  extremity  of  a  bent  lever  reduces  the  fric- 
tion upon  the  upper  journal  by  producing  an  opposite  pressure 
at  e  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  two  friction  rollers  upon  the 
extremity  e  being  tlius  pressed  against  the  axis.  The  remaining 
small  upward  pressure  of  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  axis  is 
reduced  by  a  spring  which  presses  two  friction  rollers  against  the 
axis  at  g. 

The  weight  of  the  Pulkowa  telescope  (including  all  the  parts 
which  move,  namely,  the  axes  and  tube  with  its  counterpoises) 
ia  very  nearly  7000  pounds ;  and  yet,  with  this  admirable  system 
of  counterpoises,  it  moves  upon  either  axis  with  almost  as  much 
ease  as  a  small  portable  instrument.  Without  this  perfect  equi- 
librium and  reduced  friction,  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  to 
produce  a  regular  automatic  movement  of  tlie  instrument  by  the 
driving  clock.  As  this  clock  is  required  to  produce  a  continuous 
regular  movement,  it  is  not  regulated  by  an  oscillating  pendulum, 
but  by  the  friction  of  centrifugal  balls  against  the  interior  of  a 
conical  box  d.  The  rate  of  movement  is  regulated  by  raising  or 
;  the  pivot  of  this  conical  pendulum,  which,  in  conse- 
i  of  the  conical  form  of  the  box,  changes  the  degree  of 
friction  of  the  balls  against  its  interior  surface.  The  rate  may 
thus  be  adapted  not  only  to  the  motion  of  a  fixed  star,  but  to  that 
of  the  moon,  or  sun,  or  any  planet,  all  of  which  have  different 
rates  of  motion-  In  our  own  country.  Bond's  Spring  Governor 
has  been  successfully  applied  to  produce  the  equable  motion  of 
equatorial  telescopes. 

AJirul.cr  F  is  attached  to  the  principal  telescope  (Arti  16), 
The  field  of  the  telescope  ia  illuminated  by  a  lamp  q,  the  light 
of  which   is   reflected  towards  the  reticule  by  a  small  mirror 
within  the  tube.     The  direct  illumination  of  the  tlireads,  which 
Vol.  II.— 2i 
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is  required  when  very  faint  objects  are  to  be  observed,  is  effected 
by  two  small  lamps  suspended  at  n  and  n.  (See  Transit  Instru- 
ment, p.  134). 

The  micrometer  is  provided  with  a  position  circle  (Art.  49). 

243.  Any  point  of  the  heavens  may  be  obsei-ved  with  the 
equatorial  instrument  in  two  different  positions  of  its  deelinar- 
tion  axis.  For  example,  if  the  declination  axis  is  at  right  angles 
to  the  plane  of  the  meridian, — that  ia,  horizontal, — ^the  telescope 
will  describe  the  plane  of  the  meridian ;  and  this,  whether  the 
circle  end  of  the  declination  axis  is  east  or  west ;  and,  in  general, 
the  same  declination  circle  of  the  heavens  may  be  described  by  the 
telescope  with  this  circle  end  of  the  axis  on  either  side.  These 
two  positions  are  to  be  distinguished  in  the  use  of  the  instrument. 
Let  U8  suppose  the  declination  axis  to  be  produced  through  the 
circle  end  to  the  celestial  sphere.  The  point  in  which  it  meets 
the  sphere  may  be  called  the  pole  of  the  declination  circle.  If 
the  hour  angle  of  this  pole  is  90°  greater  than  the  hour  angle  of 
a  star  obsei-ved  in  the  telescope,  the  circle  is  said  to  precede  the 
telescope ;  if  the  hour  angle  of  this  pole  is  90°  less  than  that  of 
the  star,  the  circle  is  said  to  foUow  the  telescope.  Thus,  for  a 
star  on  the  meridian  (at  its  upper  culmination)  the  circle  -precedes 
when  it  is  west  a,nd  follows  when  it  is  east  of  the  meridian. 


gbsera:l  theory  of  tue  equatoiiiai.  instrument. 

244.  Let  us  fii'st  consider  the  instrument  in  the  most  general 
manner,  that  ia,  without  supposing  its  hour  axis  to  be  even 
approximately  adjusted  to  the  pole  of  the  heavens.  That  point 
of  the  celestial  sphere  towards  which  the  hour  axis  is  actually 
directed  will  be  called  the  pole  of  the  instrument,  or  the  pole  of  its 
hour  axis,  and  that  point  in  which  the  declination  axis  pi-odueed 
on  the  side  of  the  decHnation  circle  meets  the  sphere  will  be 
called  the  pole  of  this  axis  or  circle. 

The  instrument  is  designed  to  give,  by  means  of  its  two  circles, 
the  hour  angle  and  declination  of  a  star  obsei-ved  in  the  sight 
line  of  the  telescope.  If  the  sight  line  were  perpendicular 
to  the  declination  axis,  and  if  this  axis  were  perpendicular  to 
the  hour  axis,  the  readings  of  the  circles  would  give  at  once  (by 
merely  correcting  them  for  any  index  error)  the  hour  angle  and 
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deelitiation  referred  to  the  meridian  and  pole  of  the  instrument.  The 
deviations  from  perpendicularity  being  always  very  emali  in  a 
well  constrncted  instrument,  approximate  formulEe  will  ftiUy 
suffice  to  reduce  given  readings  to  the  proper  values  referred  to 
the  pole  of  tlie  instrument.  But  an  equatorial  insti-ument  may 
sometimes  be  used  in  a  place  for  which  it  was  not  intended,  and, 
having  no  Etdjustment  by  which  the  angle  which  its  hour  axis 
makes  with  the  horizon  can  be  greatly  changed,  the  pole  of  the 
instrument  may  be  so  far  from  the  celestial  pole  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  hour  angles  and  declinations  from  their  instrvmental 
to  their  true  values  (referred  to  the  celestial  pole)  will  require  the 
use  of  rigorous  formulte.  In  order  to  provide  for  such  a  case,  I 
shall  first  consider  the  method  of  deducing  tbe  instrumental 
quantities  by  approximate  but  sufficiently  exact  formulee ;  then 
give  the  rigorous  formulae  for  reducing  these  to  the  celestial 
pole,  and  finally  give  the  approximate  formulte,  most  frequently 
required,  for  the  ease  in  which  the  deviation  of  the  hour  axis 
from  the  celestial  pole  is  very  small.  As  some  flexure  of  the 
declination  axis  and  of  the  telescope  is  always  to  be  expected  in 
an  instrument  of  this  kind,  I  shall  include  its  eftect  in  the 
formulae. 

245.  21?  find  the  instrumenkd  declination,  and  hour  angle  of  cm 
observed  point — Let  the  figure  be  a  projection 
of  the  celestial  sphere  upon  the  plane  of  the 
equntor  of  the  instrument;  P'  its  pole;  Z  the 
zenith  of  the  observer:  then  P'Z  may  be 
called  the  meridian  of  the  instrument. 

Let  Q  be  the  pole  of  the  declination  axis  of 
the  instrument.  "While  the  instrument  re- 
volves upon  the  hour  axk,  the  point  Q  will 
deseiibe  a  circle  of  which  P'  is  the  pole,  and  which  would  be  a 
great  circle  if  the  axes  were  at  right  angles  to  ea^^h  other,  in 
which  case  we  should  have  P'Q  =  90°.  But  we  shall  assume 
that  there  is  a  deviation  from  this  condition,  and  suppose  the 
arc  P'Q  to  be  =  90°  —  i:  so  thai  i  will  express  the  declination 
of  the  point  Q  referred  to  the  equator  of  the  instrument. 

Let  us  nest  suppose  the  declination  axis  to  remain  fixed  while 
the  telescope  revolves  upon  this  axis  and  its  sight  line  is  brought 
upon  a  star  S.  As  the  telescope  revolves,  the  sight  line  (which 
we  may  here  suppose  to  be  determined  by  a  simple  cross  tihread), 
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deecribea  a  circle  in  the  heavens  of  which  Q  is  the  pole,  and 
which  will  be  a  great  circle  if  this  eight  line  is  perpcndieular  to 
the  declination  axis,  and  a  small  circle,  ASB,  in  any  other  ease. 
Let  us  suppose  the  polar  distance  of  this  small  circle,  or  QS,  to 
be  90°  —  e :  80  that  e  will  denote  the  eollimation  constant  of  a 
g^ven  thread. 

The  revolution  of  the  instrument  upon  the  hour  axis  is  measured 
by  the  hour  circle.  When  Q  is  90°  west  of  the  meridian,  the 
telescope  should  be  in  the  meridian,  and  the  reading  of  the  hour 
circle,  consequently,  zero ;  but  let  us  suppose  the  reading  is  then 
—  X.  When  Q  is  in  the  meridian  and  above  the  pole,  the  reading 
will  be  —  X  —  90°.  If,  then,  for  the  actual  position  when  the 
star  is  observed  at  S  the  reading  is  t,  we  have  the  angle  ZP'Q 
=  (  +  a:  +  90°. 

Let  the  instrumental  hour  angle  ZP'S^  i'.  Then  we  have 
the  angle  SP' Q  =  ZP' Q  —  ZP'S  =i  +  x  —  t' +  m°  ;  and  since, 
from  the  construction  of  the  instrument,  this  angle  differs  very 
little  from  90°,  the  quantity  t  -j-  x  —  i'  will  be  very  small. 

As  tJio  telescope  revolves  upon  the  declination  axis  and  its 
sight  line  describea  the  circle  ASB,  the  reading  of  the  declina^ 
tion  circle  will  vary  directly  with  the  angle  P'QS,  since  Q  is  the 
pole  of  this  circle.  If  we  denote  the  reading  of  the  declination 
circle  when  the  arc  QS  coincides  with  QP'  by  90°  —  ^d,  and  the 
actual  reading  for  the  star  at  S  by  d,  we  sliall  have  the  angle 
P'  QS  =  90°  —  c^d  —  d,  provided  the  readings  increase  with  the 
star's  declination,  as  we  here  suppose. 

Finally,  let  the  insti'umental  declination  be  d' ;  that  is,  let 
P'S  =  90°  -  d'. 

We  have  then  in  the  triangle  QP'S  the  given  parts 

P'Q  =  90"  —  I  Q8-^  90"  —  c 

P'QS  =  W  —  (d  +  Ad) 

and  in  order  to  determine  t'  and  d'  we  are  to  find 

SP'Q-^QO"  —  (t'—t  —  x') 
P-S  =  00"  —  d' 

From  tiiia  triangle  we  obtain  the  general  equations 

sin  d'  3TZ  sin  i  sin  c  -f  eoa  i  cos  c  sin  (li  -|-  Ad) 
cos  d'  sin  (t'  —  t  —  x)  =  cos  i  sin  c  —  sin  i  cos  o  sin  (d  +  ^^) 
cos  d'  cos  (t'^t  —  x)  =  cos  c  cos  (li  -f-  Ad) 
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Bnt,  as  i  and  c  are  supposed  to  be  so  small  that  their  squares  and 
products  are  insensible,  these  equations  give 


__ 

Bin  d'  =  8 
KOsd'=c 

X)  C08  d'  =G 

in(^  + 
-  i  sin 

Ad) 
Ad) 

(d  + 

t' 

'=d-^  d.d 

;  see  d' - 

-  i  ta 

tan  d' 


(253) 


246.  Flexure. — The  flexure  of  the  hour  asis  may  be  supposed 
to  be  altogether  insensible,  since  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
whole  instrument  Mia  vei-y  near  to  the  upper  journal  of  this  axis, 
and  the  pressure  at  this  point  is  relieved  by  a  counterpoise. 

The  flexure  of  the  declination  axis,  being  assumed  to  result 
solely  from  the  weight,  changes  the  zenith  distance  of  the  point 
Q.  Denoting  the  zenith  distance  of  §  by  ^  and  the  increased 
zenith  distance  by  ^  +  t^,  we  shall  assume  the  flexure  to  be 
proportional  to  sin  ^  (Art.  204),  and,  therefore,  put 

dt;  =  E  sin  C 

in  which  e  is  the  maximum  of  flexure  of  the  declination  axis 
coiTCsponding  to  ^  ^  90°. 

The  flexure  of  the  telescope  changes  the  zenith  distance  ZS, 
80  that,  putting  ZS  ~  C'>  ^®  can  express  this  flexure  by 

dZ'  =  e  Bin  c' 
in  which  e  is  the  maximum  of  flexui'e  of  the  tube  corresponding 
to  C'=  90°. 

The  flexure  of  the  declination  axis  changes  the  arc  F'Q^QO° 
—  I,  and  the  angle  ZP'Q  —  i  +  a:  +  90°  ;  but  these  changes  (the 
flexure  being  supposed  extremely  small)  evidently  produce  no 
sensible  effect  upon  the  declination  df.  The  flexure  of  the  tele- 
scope, however,  changes  the  arc  P'8=  90°  —  d',  and  thus  also 
d'.     Treating  the  changes  as  difierentials,  we  have 

d.P'8^d  (90°  —  d')=dZ'. cos  P'SZ 

If  we  denote  the  zenith  distance  of  P'  by  90°  —  pj  (or  let  ^i  be 
the  observer's  latitude  referred  to  the  equator  of  the  inatrument), 
the  triangle  P'SZ  give& 
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and  hence 

dd'  =  —  e  (sin  ip^  cos  d'  —  cos  <p^  sin  d'  eoe  t'')  (m) 

Again,  we  have 

d .  P'Q  ^  d  (90°  —  t)  ^  rft  cos  P'QZ 

d.ZI"Q^dt=^d>:-^^^  ^'^^ 
^  sin  P'Q 

in  which  we   may  put   sinP'Q^  cosi^  1.     Substituting  also 
the  values 

*  COS  I  sin  f 

^.^^^  cos^^  +  ^)_cos_^, 

sine 

and  neglecting  the  product  of  d^  iind  i  as  insensible,  we  find 

di  =  -  .  sin  y,  I 

Finally,  the  flexure  of  the  telescope  changes  the  arc  QS  =  90'^ 
—  e,  and  we  have 

d.QS  =  d  (90°  —  c)  =  rf?' .  cos  2SQ 
in  which 


Ifeglecting  terms  of  the  second  order,  therefore, 

dc  =^  —  e  cos  C 
in  which  we  have 

cos  C  ==  sin  t  sin  >p^  —  cos  i  cos  p,  sin  ((  -|-  x) 

and  iii  this  we  may  put  i'  for  i  +  x.     Hence,  again  neglecting 
terms  of  the  second  order, 

dc  ^  e  cos  jj;  sin  ('  (^) 

By  the  formulffi  for  ('  (253),  we  have 

dt'  ^  dt  -\--  da  sec  d'  —  di  tan  d' 

and  hence,  by  [n)  and  (p), 

dt'  =  £  (sin  ^j  tan  d'  -\-  cos  pj  cos  (')  -|-  e  cos  p,  soc  d'  sin  i'   (g) 
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Hence,  applying  the  corrections  [m)  and  {5)  to  d'  and  t'  (253),  thw 
complete  forniulEe,  including  the  eflect  of  flexure,  arc* 

d'  =^d  -^  Ad  —  e  (ain  y^  cos  d'  —  cos  <p^  sin  d'cost')    ■\ 
t'  =t  +  X  +  csetid'  --ita.T>  d'  l    (254) 

-]-£(siOf,  tanii'+  coa  ^^ coat') -\- eaoa^iBecd' Bint'  J 

247.  To  reduce  the  instrumental  deelmaticm  and  hour  angle  (d',  i') 
to  the  celestial  decimation  and  hour  angle  {3,  r). — Let  PZ       ^.    ^^ 
be  the  ti'ue  meridian,  P  the  celestial  pole,  P'  the  pole 
of  the  instrument,  S  the  observed  star.     Let  y  and 
^  denote  the  polar  distance  and  hour  angle  of  P' ; 
that  is,  let 

r  =  PP'  *  =  ZPP' 

and,  producing  PP',  let 

fl'  =  ZP'iV=180°  —ZP'F 

The  instrument  gives,  by  the  aid  of  (254),  the  values  of 
d'  =  90°  ~  P'S,  t'  -=  ZP'S,  and  we  are  to  find  5  =-  90°  —  PS 
and  T  =  ZPS.  The  triangle  PP'S,  in  which  PP',S=  180° 
~  {f  —  &')  and  P'PS  =  r--d,  gives 

sin  d  =  cos  Y  sin  d'  -^  sin  ;•  coa  d'  cos  (i'  —  &')  ^ 
cos  5eo8  (t  —  .?)  =  sin  rain  rf'+ cos^coa  d'coa(;'—i<')    V    (255) 
cos  3  sin  (r  —  *)  ^  cos  (?'  sin  (('  —  &')  ) 

which  will  determine  8  and  r  from  d'  and  f  when  the  instrumental 
constants  j-,  ??,  and  &'  are  known. 

Putting  90°  —  ^  =  P2,  the  relation  between  f^,  S-',  (p,  &,  and  x 
ie  found  from  the  triangle  PP'Z,  which  gives 

sin  ¥'j=:        eosj-  sin  ip  -|-8in  j-  coe  y  cos  i?     "| 
cos  pj  cos  1?'  =:  —  sin  ;•  sin  f  +  cos  y  cos  ip  eos  tf"      >    (256) 
cos  P|  ain  *'  =  cos  y  sin  #     J 

248.  In  the  preceding  discussion  I  have  not  distinguished 
between  the  ease  in  which  the  declination  circle  precedes  and 
that  in  which  it  follows  the  telescope  (Art,  243).  The  formnlie, 
nevertheless,  will  apply  to  either  case,  provided  we  reckon  decli- 
nations over  90°  when  they  require  it.  By  !Fig.  52,  in  which 
for  a  star  at  S  the  declination  circle  precedes,  we  see  that  when 

*  Theaa  formula  ai'o  essentiallj  the  same  as  Bessel's.  See  his  Aalron.  Ukler- 
aaeAuiiffen,  Vol.  I.  p.  7. 
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the  telescope  m  revolved  from  S  towards  B  and  passes  beyond 
the  pole,  we  shall  have  declinations  exceeding  90°  if  we  wish  to 
employ  the  same  formulse  as  have  been  found  for  this  position; 
but  for  these  points  beyond  the  pole  the  declination  chcle  follows 
the  telescope.  The  declination  in  that  case,  reckoned  in  the 
usual  manner,  will  be  180°  —  d',  and  the  hour  angle  will  be 
180°  +  ('.  "We  may,  therefore,  employ  these  fonnulffi  in  their 
present  form  in  all  cases,  but  when  d'  falls  between  90°  and 
270°  we  must  finally  take  180°  —  d'  and  180°  +  /'  as  the  proper 
instrumental  declination  and  hour  angle.  (See  also  Transit 
Instrument,  Art.  128.) 

If,  however,  we  wish  to  distinguish  the  cases  in  the  formulse 
themselves,  we  shall  have,  when  the  circle  precedes,  the  readings 
of  the  circle  being  d^  and  t„ 

i':^  dj  -(-  tid  —  e(8in  fj  cos  d' —  cos  p,  sin  d'  aoat") 
t'  =  t^ -\'  X  ~\-  c  &fi(i  d'  —  i  tan  d' 

-\-  e  (sin  ^j  tan  d'  -{-  eos  ip^  eos  f)  -{-  e  eos  9J|eec  rf'  sin  t' 

and  when  the  circle  follows,  the  readings  heing  d^  and  t^, 

180°  —  d'  ^  d,+  Ad  -\-e(sm  p,  eos  d'  —  coa  ^^am  d'cost')\ 
180=  +  ('  ^  (,  +x  —  esGiid'  +  i  tan  d' 

—  £ (sin  Pj tan (?'-|-cos  fj cos  i')-|-e  cos  f| seed' sin t'/ 

249.  The  rigorous  fornuilse  (255)  and  (256)  will  be  required 
only  in  the  rare  case  in  which  the  pole  of  the  instrument  is  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  celestial  pole ;  but  I  will  briefly 
indicate  the  metliods  of  determining  the  instrumental  constants 
for  this  ease.  It  will  always  be  possible  to  bring  the  hour  axis 
of  the  instrument  very  nearly  into  the  meridian  of  the  place  of 
observation,  whatever  may  be  the  eiCvation  of  its  pole  above  the 
horizon,  so  that  the  meridian  of  the  instrument  and  the  true 
meridian  will  nearly  coincide. 

If  we  observe  a  fixed  point  in  both  positions  of  the  instrument, 
circle  preceding  and  circle  following,  we  shall  have  by  (257), 
taking  the  sums  of  tlie  respective  equations, 

180°=(;,+  d,-]-  2Ad 
180°  +  2i'  =  i,  +  f^-f  2j:  +  2e  eos  p,  see  d'sint' 

the  first  of  which  determines  the  index  correction  {&d)  of  the 
declination  circle,  and  the  second  determines  the  value  of  ('  —  x. 
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if  we  have  independently  found  the  flexure  e,  or  if  the  fixed  point 
ie  in  tiie  naeridian  of  the  instrument  and  consequently  i'  =  0. 

Taking  the  differences  of  tlie  same  equations,  the  obsei-vatioii 
of  the  fixed  point  also  gives 

180° — 2d'r^d^—d,-\-2e(am  f^coad' — coBy^ain  d'  cosf) 

18i}°--=t^  —  t^  —  2cmcd'-\-2ito.nd'—2c(_e.inf,tmid'-\-cos<ffiost') 

The  firet  of  these  determines  d'  when  e  is  otlierwise  known,  and, 
the  value  of  d'  thus  found  being  substituted  in  the  second,  we 
have  an  equation  of  condition  for  determiiiing  c,  i,  and  e.  The 
observation  of  at  least  three  different  points  will  be  necessary  in 
order  to  detei-mine  these  quantities,  or  of  at  least  two  points  if 
we  neglect  e. 

Upon  the  supposition  that  the  pole  of  the  instrument  is  very 
near  the  meridian,  but  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  celestial 
pole,  )-  is  a  large  arc,  but  &  is  small,  and  we  have  from  the  first 
of  the  equations  (256),  by  putting  cos  S-  =^  ±  1, 


and  the  value  of  y  may  be  found  from  the  observation  of  a  star 
in  the  meridian  and  as  far  from  the  pole  of  the  instrument  as 
nee  in  this  case  we  shall  have  veiy  nearly 


in  which  d'  will  be  known  from  two  obsei'vations  of  the  star  in 
the  two  positions  of  the  instrument. 

When  Y  has  been  thus  approximately  found,  let  a  star  be 
observed  on  the  six  hour  circle  both  west  and  east  of  the  meridian. 
"We  deduce  from  (265) 

sin  d'  =  siji  3  cos  j-  +  cos  5  sin  /  cos  (j  ■ —  »)) 

Denoting  the  instrumental  declination  for  the  two  observations 
by  d,'  and  d/,  and  putting  r  —  90°  for  the  first  obaei-vation,  and 
T  =  270°  for  the  second,  we  have 


sin  ij- 


This  will  give  a  sufiiciont  approximation  to  ^,  provided  the  star 
is  not  very  near  the  pole. 
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A  theoretically  rigoroas  determination  of  both  y  and  §■  would 
be  found  by  observing  two  points  whose  declinations  ^^-^,  8^  and 
hour  angles  (rj,  t^)  are  known,  and  then  solving  the  equations 

sin  d,'  =  sin  5,  cos  y  -\-  cos  3,  sin  ;•  coe  (tj  —  4) 
sin  rfj'  =  sin  5^co%  y  -f  cos  a,  sin  y  cos  (r„—  &) 

"When  X  and  ??  have  been  found,  we  have,  from  the  observation 
of  one  known  point, 

cos  d'  cos  (f '  —  &)  ^=  sill  i5  ain  J-  —  cos  S  cos  y  cos  (r  —  *) 
cos  d'  sin  (('  ^  *')  ^  cos  3  sin  (r  —  >*) 

which  determine  i'  —  t?' ;  and,  since  ??'  will  be  known  from  (256), 
t'  will  also  he  known.  Finally,  tlie  instrument  gives  the  value 
of  ('  —  X,  as  we  have  shown  above,  and  thus  x  becomes  known. 

250.  When  (he  pole  of  the  instrument  is  very  near  the  celestial  pole, 
J-  is  very  small,  but  i?  may  have  any  value  from  0°  to  360°.  Put- 
ting cos  ^  —  1  ia  (256),  and  neglecting  terms  of  the  same  order 
as  2^,  we  find 

<p^^  f  -\-  y  cos  '* 
&  —  &'  ^  —  y  mi  &  tan  ip 
and  (255)  gives 

S  =  d'—yaQS{t'  —  ''f') 

T  =  ('  +  5  -—  i9'  —  ^  sin  {t'  ~  i*')  sin  d'  see  S 

or,  within  terms  of  the  second  order, 

S  =  d' —  y  cos  (r  —  t5) 

T  :^t'  —  J-  sin  #  tan  ip  —  ;•  sin  (r  —  5)  tan  S 

Substituting  the  values  of  d'  and  i'  fi-om  (254),  and  putting 
Ai=^  z  —  ;•  sin  i?  tan  f,  which  is  constant,  we  have 

d^^d-\-Ad  —  y  cos  (r  —  t>)  —  e  (sin  p  cos  3  —  coe  f  sin  S  cos  r)  ^ 
r  ^  i  +  if  —  r  sin  (r  —  *)  tan  a  +  c  sec  5  —  I  tan  a  I    (258) 

-|-  e  (sin  f  tan  d  -)-  cos  f  coa  t)  -|-  e  cos  y  sec  3  sin  r  ) 

which  are  the  formnlEe  usually  required  in  practice.  Here  S  is 
to  be  reckoned  beyond  90°  when  necessarj',  being  then  the  sup- 
plement of  the  star's  declination  (Art.  248),  and  then  r  is  the 
star's  hour  angle  increased  by  180°. 

The  declination  and  hour  angle  are  here  appareni,  that  is, 
affected  by  refraction,  &c.     If  we  wish  d  and  r  to  represent  the 
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geocentric  position  of  the  observed  point,  we   may  apply  the 
corrections  for  refraction,  &c.  to  d  and  /. 

If  we  prefer  to  distingaisb  the  cases  in  the  formulEe  tliemselves, 
we  shall  have — 

For  circle  preceding  : 

-  d  +  Ad  ^  y  cos  (t-  —  *)  — e  (sin  9?  cos  d —  cos  p  sin  S  cos  r)  I 
=  i  ^  A(  _  J.  gjn  (r  —  .i»)  tan  ^  4-  c  aec  .5  —  ( tan  S 
-f-  « (sin  f>  tan  d  +  cos  ^  cos  t)-\-  e  cos  tp  eoc  0  e 

;     (259) 
JPor  circle  following : 

=  ii-|-iid  +  j-co8(r— *)+d(smj'CoeS^co89'8in5coBT)V 
180°+ r^(  -fAf  — 5-sin('r— *)t*n^  — '^sec5  +  itana 

—  £  (sin  ¥■  tan  5  -{-  cos  y>  cos  r)  -J-  e  cos  y  sec  S  sin  r 

in  which  S  and  r  will  always  denote  the  declination  and  hour 
angle  of  the  star  reckoned  in  the  usual  manner. 

ADJUSTMENT    OE    TUB    EQUATOKIAL    INSTRUMENT. 

251.  The  adjustment  of  the  iustmmentwith  respect  to  the  polo 
of  the  heavens  consists  of  two  operations  :  1st,  bringing  the  hour 
axis  into  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  and,  2d,  giving  this  axis  an 
elevation,  with  respect  to  the  horizon,  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the 
place. 

For  a  rough  preliminary  adjustment,  place  the  declination  axis 
in  a  horizontal  position,  and  move  the  stand  until  the  telescope 
points  to  a  star  at  the  computed  time  of  its  meridian  passage. 
The  hour  axis  is  then  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian. 
Then  bring  the  declination  axis  into  the  plane  of  the  meridian  ^by 
revolving  the  instrument  upon  the  hour  axis  through  90"  by  the 
hour  circle),  and  direct  the  telescope  upon  a  eircumpolar  star  on 
the  six  hour  circle.  Tlie  elevation  of  the  axis  should  be  changed 
so  a&  to  make  the  star  appear  near  the  optical  axis  at  the  com- 
puted time  when  the  star's  hour  angle  is  equal  to  6*. 

For  the  final  adjustment,  the  outstanding  deviations  of  the 
instrument  must  be  found  by  properly  combined  observations  of 
stars,  taken  in  the  two  reverse  positions  of  the  declination  axis, 
by  the  methods  given  hereafter. 

The  position  of  the  pole  of  the  instrument  with  respect  to  the 
pole  of  the  heavens  may  be  expressed  by  the  two  quantities 

f  =  J-  cos  -?  !j  =  ;•  sin  fl  (260) 

which  are  the  distances  of  the  pole  of  the  instrument  from  the 
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six  hour  circle  and  from  the  meridian,  respectively.  According 
to  our  definitions  of  7-  and  d-,  a  positive  value  of  I  will  in<licate  that 
the  instrumental  pole  is  above  the  true  pole,  and  a  positive  value 
of  rj  will  indicate  that  the  pole  of  the  instrument  is  west  of  the 
mei-idian,  I  proceed  to  consider  the  methods  of  finding  these 
quantities,  as  well  as  the  other  instrumental  constants. 

252,  To  find  f. — The  most  sim^ile  method  is  to  ohserve  the 
declinations  of  known  stars  at  their  culmination  in  both  positions 
of  the  declination  axis,  and  to  compare  the  instrumental  values, 
corrected  for  refraction,  witli  the  true  declinations  found  from 
the  best  catalogues  or  ephemerides.  By  the  instrumental  values 
we  shall  hereafter  understand  the  values  inferred  directly  from 
the  readings  {d)  of  the  circle. 

As  the  two  observations  in  reverse  positions  of  the  declination 
axis  cannot  both  be  absolutely  in  the  meridian  (unless  observa- 
tions on  different  days  are  combined),  one  of  them  is  taken  a 
few  seconds  before  the  meridian  passage,  and  the  otlier  a  few 
seconds  after  it.  In  consequence  of  the  great  facility  with  which 
even  the  largest  equatorial  instrament  can  be  reversed,  the 
interval  between  the  two  observations  will  be  so  small  that  the 
mean  of  the  two  values  of  cos  (r  —  &)  will  be  sensibly  the  same 
as  cos  &,  T  being  a  very  small  quantity  with  opposite  signs  for 
the  two  observations.  Hence,  we  shall  have  for  each  pair  of 
observations  on  a  star,  by  putting  r  ^=  0  in  (259), 

S=d,-\-  Ad  —  S  —  e  eiti  (y-  —  S) 
180°  —  S  =  d^-i-  Ad  +  S  +  e  sinl^  —  S) 

where  d^  and  d^  are  the  circle  readings  in  the  two  positions.  The 
half  sum  of  tliese  equations  gives  the  index  correction  of  the 
declination  circle, 

Ad  =  90''~i(d^+d,) 

Their  half  difference  gives 

f  +  e  sin(¥'  —  5)=  90"—  ^  (d^—  d^^  —  S 
If  we  put 

_Z>  =  90°  —  4  (d,  —  d,-) 

D  will  be  the  mean  of  the  instrumental  values  of  the  declination, 
as  inferred  from  the  two  readings,  whatever  may  be  the  mode  in 
which  the  circle  is  gi-aduated.  A  number  of  stars  being  thus 
observed,  we  shall  have  tlie  equations  of  condition 
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1  + 

iim(r-l)=I>- 

f + 

sm('r—r)  =  ll'  — 

£  + 

Bm(5,-J")  =  I>"- 

te.                    *c. 

which,  treated  by  the  method  of  least  squares,  will  give  both 
?  and  e. 

Example. — The  declinations  of  ten  stars  were  observed  by 
Otto  Stkuvb  with  the  equatorial  telescope  of  the  Pulkowa  Obser- 
vatory, 1840,  June  22,  according  to  the  preceding  method,  and 
the  values  of  D,  coirected  for  refraetionj  were  as  in  the  following 
table.  The  values  of  d  for  the  stars  1,  4,  5  and  8  were  taken 
from  the  Nautical  Almanac,  for  2,  3,  and  7  from  ARGELAtinER's 
Catalogue,  and  for  6  and  9  from  Airy's  Catalogue  for  the  year 
1840.  The  latitude  employed  in  computing  the  coefficient  of  e 
is  f  ^  59°  46'.3,  The  degrees  and  minutes  of  S,  omitted  to 
save  room,  are  the  same  as  those  of  D.  lu  order  to  apply  the 
same  foi"mula  to  the  stars  observed  below  the  pole,  we  have  only 
to  employ  the  supplements  of  their  declinations  instead  of  the 
declinations,  that  is,  to  reckon  them  over  the  pole.    (Art.  128.) 


stars. 

i..h 

dec,  =  D. 

1 

Equations. 

' 

1. 1^  Sagittarii 

-    21= 

6'  65".5 

40".6 

— 14".9=^? -1-0.99  e 

-  6''.4 

2. 71  Serpentis 

-     2 

56  23  .8 

3  .4 

—  20  .4=$-|-0.89e 

—  7  .7 

3.  &  Serpentis 

+      3 

69  47  .1 

59  .6 

-12  .4  =  f-|-0.83e 

+  1  .2 

4.  C  Aquil(e 

13 

37  34  .6 

48  .3 

-13  .7  =  I-H0.72e 

+  4  .4 

5.  a.  Lyrce 

38 

37  47  .1 

70  .4 

—  23  .3^e-)-0.36e 

-1-6  .2 

6.  «  Cygni 

53 

3  55  .5 

83  .6 

-28  .l  =  f4-0.12<i 

-f  9  .0 

7.  SDraconis 

67 

21  61  .6 

99  .7 

-48  .l  =  l-0.13e 

-8.  1 

8.  S  Unm  Min. 

86 

34  22  .6 

81  .2 

—  58  .6  =  S-0.46e 

-3  A 

9.  2  Zyncis,  s.p. 

120 

55  12  .0 

79  .9 

—  67  .9  =  f  — 0.88e 

-f  0  .9 

10.  ^  AuTigce,s. p. 

124 

19    4  .6 

76  .9 

—  72  .4  =  ?  — 0.90e 

—  3  .0 

The  solution  of  those  10  equations  gives 

?  =  —  40".9  with  the  probaWo  error  =  r'.2 
e  =  _^31".7     "       "  '■  u      =1".8 

The  last  column  gives  the  residuals  v  after  the  substitution  of 
these  values  in  the  10  equations.     From  these  residuals  we  find 
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the  probable  error  of  a  single  equation  to  be  3". 9,  which  is  com- 
posed of  the  error  of  observation  and  the  eiTor  in  the  star's  decli- 
nation. This  degi'ee  of  accnracy  in  the  determination  of  abso- 
lute declinations,  with  an  equatorial  instrument  of  such  dimen- 
sions, is  surprising,  and  is  a  strildng  proof  of  the  perfection  of  its 
workmanship.  At  the  same  time  we  perceive  that  very  crude 
determinations  will  be  obtained  if  we  neglect  the  flexure. 

253.  Tojind  :y.— This  will  be  found  by  comparing  the  instru- 
mental hour  angles  of  diiFerent  stars,  near  the  meridian,  with  the 
observed  clock  times  of  their  transits  over  a  given  thread.  We 
shall,  at  the  same  time,  find  the  instrumental  constants  i  and  c, 
and  the  index  correction  of  the  hour  circle. 

We  shall  suppose  the  thread  on  which  the  stars  are  to  be 
observed  to  be  placed  in  the  direction  of  a  circle  of  declination, — 
that  is,  as  a  transit  thread, — and  to  be  in  the  optical  axis  of  the 
telescope.  This  optical  axis  may  be  defined  to  be  the  line 
drawn  through  the  optical  centre  of  the  objective,  and  the  centre 
of  the  position  circle  of  the  micrometer:  consequently,  when  the 
thread  is  revolved  180°  by  this  circle,  it  should  still  pass  through 
the  optical  axis.  As  the  thread  may  not  be  precisely  adjusted 
in  this  respect,  the  error  is  to  be  eliminated  hy  combining  two 
obsei'vations  taken  in  these  two  positions  of  the  thread.  Two 
such  pairs  of  observations  are  to  be  taken  on  each  star,  one  pair 
with  circle  preceding,  and  one  with  circle  following,  A  second 
star,  in  a  widely  different  declination,  being  observed  in  the  same 
manner,  we  shall  have  all  that  is  required  for  the  determination 
of  our  constants.  If  we  observe  a  greater  number  of  stars,  we 
can  treat  the  observations  by  the  method  of  least  squares. 

Supposing  two  stars  to  be  observed,  one  near  the  pole  and  the 
other  near  the  equator,  the  observations  should  be  symmetrically 
arranged  according  to  the  following  schedule,  in  which  the  posi- 
tion I  denotes  circle  preceding,  and  II  circle  following,  and  the 
letters  a  and  b  refer  to  the  two  positions  ofthe  transit  thread  for- 
the  two  readings  of  the  position  circle  differing  by  180°,  We 
should  endeavor  to  make  the  mean  of  the  times  of  the  four 
obsei'vations  on  a  star  coincide  very  nearly  with  the  instant  of 
its  meridian  p 
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SUr. 

Position. 

Clock. 

Me 

.... 

Hour  circle.  Means. 

lat  Ststr 

E.A,  =  a 

Dcel  =  -1 

I.  a. 
b. 

II.  b. 

Me 

tt).  1  , 
ft),      i            ' 

('■).  ) 

m  = 

T. 

Mem  =    (, 

2d  Star 
E.A.^a' 
Deel.  =  5' 

II,  a. 

b. 

I.     5. 

Mc 

}- 

}- 

t; 

ft').  !=  V 
ft').  ) 

an  = 

t: 

Moan=„     (,' 

The  ohaervations  being  very  near  the  meridian,  the  flexure  of 
the  telescope  (e)  has  no  sensible  eflect.  That  term  of  the  flexure 
(e)  of  the  declination  axis  which  is  multiplied  by  tan  3  may 
become  sensible  for  stars  near  the  pole,  but,  aa  it  will  always  bo 
combined  with  i,  it  will  be  conveuient  to  put 

i,  =  1  —  £  sin  p  (261) 

The  tonn  e  cos  f  cos  t,  which  is  always  less  than  e,  will  be 
practically  unimportant,  and  will  bore  be  neglected.  A  method 
of  determining  e  will,  however,  be  given  hereafter, 

"With  this  notation  we  find,  by  putting  r  ^=  0  in  the  second 
member  of  (259),  for  the  observation  at  the  clock  time  T^, 

Tj  =  (j  +  A^  -j-  ^  tan  J  -|-  '^  '^s*'  ^  —  'i  t^"  ^ 
and  if  A  r  is  the  clock  correction,  we  have  also 

T,  =  r,  +  A  r  —  0, 

Ilenee,  by  putting 

^  =  A(  —  aT 
we  deduce 

rj  tan  S  -}-  c  sec  S  —  /,  tan  o  ^  7',  —  t, —  a  —  ). 

In  tlio  same  manner  the  observation  at  the  clock  time  T^  gives 

)j  tan  ^  —  c  see  a  -f  i^ tan  i5=  T.^  —  fj— a  —  ^ 
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and  from  these  two  equations,  with  the  notation  of  the  ahove 
schedule, 

5]  tan  S  =  7"^  —  t^—  a  ~  ?. 
csec-J  — !;  tanc!=  l[(^T,—  y  —  ^r^  —  i^)] 

The  second  star  gives,  in  the  same  manner, 


Tj  tan  i'  = 
c  sec  S'  —  i  tan  ^'  = 


By  combining  the  two  equations  in  ^,  we  have,  therefore,  the 
following  three  equations: 

Ti  (tan  H  —  tan  S')  =  {%  —  T^)  —  ((„  —  f/)  -^  (a  —  a 
e  eec  a   —  i,  tan  ■!  =;  ^  [((„  —  t,)  -—  (2;  —  T,)] 
c  sec  5'  —  i,  tan  5'  =  ^  [(i/  —  t,')  —  (TJ  —  t/}] 

which  determine  ;j,  z',,  and  <?  from  the  obaei'ved  clock  tiino8  and 
the  readings  of  the  hour  circle. 

We  can  then  find  the  value  of  ^.  by  the  formula 


and  finally,  if  the  clock  correction  is  othei-wise  known,  the  index 
eoi'rectioii  of  tlio  hour  circle,  by  the  formula 


=  aT-j-  i 


(264) 


Example. — The  following  obseiwationa  were  taken,  according 
to  the  above  method,  with  the  equatorial  of  the  Pulkowa  Obser- 
vatory, on  June  3,  1840. 


Clofk  tlraea. 

H.™cird,. 

SUrs 

Min.  I.  a. 

b. 

II    b. 

23'&8"'21'.ll                 991fiQ™RQ,fi 

0     2    65.01  ,          „      .      „  , 
5    17.7}''=   <•     *      ^-^ 

T^  =  18  25    31 .8 

1,^    0     1    38.0 

.L,jr 

=        11,  a. 

b. 

l.b. 

"■ 

r„'=18  37    45.9 

V=    0      6    34.5 

The  places  of  the  stars,  according  to  the  I^autical  Almanac, 


d  Ursce  Min.  a.  =  18*  24"    5'.8 
aLyrte  a'=  18   31    34.0 
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Hence  our  equations  (262)  beeoine 


16.80  c 
1.28  c 


15.97:?  =  +  15'.6 
-16.7TI,  =  — 17.2 
-    0.80  i,:=—    1.75 


i;  =  -I-  0^98  ==:=  -I-  14".7 

i,  =  —  0'.92        c  =  —  1'.94 

The  values  of  i,  and  c  are  here  not  separately  so  well  determined 
as  they  would  be  if  the  second  star  were  nearer  to  the  equator. 
Their  difference,  however,  i,  —  c  =  +  1".02,  ia  accurately  deter- 
mined by  the  first  star.     "We  next  find,  by  (263), 


and  if  the  clock  correction  is  i 
of  the  hour  circle  is,  by  (264), 


-  23'.4 


7'=  +  20'.0,  the  index  correction 


To  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  stability  of  a  large  oqua- 
toiial  properly  mounted,  I  will  here  give  the  values  of  $  and  ^, 
together  with  the  coefficient  of  flexure  of  the  tube  {e),  determined 
by  the  above  methods,  for  the  Pulkowa  instrument  during  a  year. 
They  are  taken  from  Strtjvb's  Description  de  V Observaioire  Central, 
p.  204,  only  changing  the  signs  of  ?  and  -q  to  agree  with  the 
preceding  notation : 


July    3 

"  24 
Aug,  9 
Sept.  24 

"     26 

Hov.  10 

Dee.  26 

1841,  Mar.  15 

Means  —  45  .1 
Vol,   II.-25 


* 

• 

—  41".2 

+  32".6 

—  46  A 

+  21  .7 

—  40  .9 

+  31  .7 

—  54  .3 

+  19  ,0 

-48  .3 

+  34  .2 

~43  ,0 

+  36  .2 

-43  .2 

+  21  J 

-63  .0 

+  37.2 

-38  .6 

+  86  .4 

-44  .1 

+  29  .3 

—  43  ,5 

+  25  .5 

1 

1840,  April  17 

+  18".9 

"     28 

+  14  .8 

Jmi3     3 

+  14  .7 

July  24 

+  10.2 

Sept.  24 

+  10  .8 

Hot.    3 

+    4  .4 

Dec.   26 

+  11  .4 

1841,  Mar.  15 

+  16  .2 
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The  temperature  during  this  period  varied  from  —  22°  to  +  86° 
Fahr,  The  constancy  of  the  coefficient  of  flexure  for  the 
extremes  of  temperature  is  as  remarkable  aa  the  stability  of  the 
axis. 

254.  By  the  preceding  method  of  finding  tj  we  also  find  the 
constants  i^  and  e ;  but  we  can  find  i}  independently  of  these 
constants  by  observing  the  declinations  of  stars  on  the  six  hour 
circle.    When  r  =  ±  6*,  we  have,  by  (259), 

&  =  D-^  -^  —  eein^^  cos  S 

where  _D  is  the  mean  instrumental  declination  from  the  observed 
readings  in  the  two  positions  of  the  instrument  (the  two  obser- 
vations being  taken  in  c[uick  succession  very  near  the  six  hour 
circle,  and  one  on  each  side  of  it).  If  we  pntp  =  ZJ  —  5,  we 
shall  have  the  equation  of  condition 

±  5;  -j-  e  sin  p  cos  S  =p  (265) 

and  from  a  number  of  equations  of  this  kind  tlie  values  of  ;y  and 
e  will  be  found. 

If  the  same  star  is  observed  both  at  t  =  +  6''  and  r  ~  —  6'', 
we  shall  have,  for  the  two  observ'ations, 

)?  +  e  sin  i^  cos  5  =  p, 
—  i;  -f-  ^  si"  f  COS  5  =p^ 

V  =  i(p,-P.)  (266) 

m■w'hich.p^  — p^will  be  the  diff'erenee  of  the  observed  instru- 
mental declinations,  corrected  for  any  difference  of  refraction 
that  may  result  from  changes  in  the  meteorological  instruments 
in  the  intei-val  between  the  observations. 

But  it  is  not  always  possible  to  obsorvo  stars  on  the  six  hour 
circle  in  both  positions  of  the  inatrument,  the  pier  or  stand  inter- 
fering with  one  of  the  positions  for  stars  within  a  certain  distance 
of  the  pole.  "We  must  then  find  D  from  a  single  observation 
by  applying  the  index  correction,  previously  found  from  meridian 
observations  by  Art.  252.  The  equations  formed  from  such  an 
observation  should  have  a  weight  of  only  one-half  in  combining 
the  equations  according  to  the  method  of  least  squares, 

255.  Both  f  and  7  can  be  found  in  a  general  manner  from 
observations  upon  different  stars,  without  limiting  the  obser- 
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vations  to  the  meridian  or  the  six  hour  circle.  If  each  obser- 
vation of  a  star  is  complete, — that  ia,  eouaists  of  the  mean  of  two 
observations  in  the  two  positions  of  the  declination  axis, — we 
shall  have  for  this  mean 

5  =  U  —  i-  cos  (r  —  .*)  —  Be 

r  =  t  +  Af  —  )-  sin  (r  —  #)  tan  5  -|-  B'e 

in  which  B  and  B '  are  the  coefficients  of  e  in  (259).  Developing 
sin  (r  —  (?)  and  cos  (r  —  t?),  we  find 

fcosr  +ijsiilr  +  5e  =  D  —  (!  1      .^^^. 

nA  —  $  sin  r  tan  -J  +  >?  cos  r  tan  &  -}-  B'e=  r  —  t     ) 

and,  from  a  sufhcient  number  of  such  equations,  &t,  ?,  :;,  and  e 
will  be  determined. 

256.  Again,  f  and  rj  may  be  found  from  svrigh  observations, — 
that  is,  observations  in  but  one  of  the  positions  of  the  declination 
axis, — by  observing  each  star  twice  at  very  different  hour  angles. 
We  shall  have  for  two  observations  of  the  same  star  at  the  hour 
angles  Tj  and  r^,  circle  preceding  in  both  observations  or  follow- 
ing in  both, 

T,  :^(j-|-Af  ^f  sinr,  tan^  +  ijcosr,  tani5±caoc5=b  !tan5±^,£+  B^e 
Tj=:(j-|-ii(  — f  sinTjtan  S -f-^coer^tau^zh  csec5  + i'tan  cJ±^j£-f  ^^e 

where  the  signification  of  A  and  _B  is  apparent  from  (259).  The 
difference  of  these  equations  gives 

— f  (sin  T,— sin  rjtan  S-\--rj  (cobt^ — oob-^  tan  '5±(A^ — A^  «-}-  (_B^—B,)  e= 
T^  —  r,  —  (*a  —  (i)  ^  2  $ 

IN'ow,  suppose  one  series  of  observations  in  which  each  star  is 
observed  at  equal  or  very  nearly  equal  distances  from  the  meri- 
dian, east  and  west:  this  equation  will  then  he  reduced  to  the 
form 

—  ?  sin  T  tan  a  +  e  cos  <p  see  <1  sin  r  =  5'  (268) 

and  from  the  whole  series,  embracing  stars  of  "v&ry  different 
declinations,  c  and  e  will  be  determined. 

Suppose  another  series  in  which  each  star  is  observed  at  or 
very  near  to  its  upper  and  lower  culminations :  the  equation  will 
take  the  form 

—  ij  tan  5  +  5  cos  p  =  g  (269) 
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This  series  will,  tiiorofore,  determine  tj  and  e.  The  upper  sign 
will  here  be  used  for  a  aeries  in  which  the  circle  is  west  of  the 
meridian  at  the  upper  culminations  and  east  of  the  meridian  at 
the  lower  culminations.  This  appears  to  he  the  most  simple  and 
satisfactory  metliod  of  finding  the  flexure  e  of  the  declination 
axis.     Another  method  will  be  given  in  the  next  article, 

257.  All  the  preceding  methods  of  determining  the  instru- 
mental constants  depend  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  graduations 
of  the  two  circles  of  the  instrument.  Let  us  inquire  how  far 
it  is  possible  to  determine  these  constants  independently  of  the 
circles,  or  without  involving  their  errors.* 

Mrst. — The  inclination  90°  —  c  of  the  telescope  to  the  hour 
axis  can  be  separately  determi]ied,  independently  of  the  other 
constants,  as  follows.  Bring  the  telescope  into  a  horizontal 
position  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  tlie  declination  axis  being 
then  also  horizontal.  Place  two  coUimating  telescopes  in  the 
prolongation  of  the  optical  axis,  one  north  and  one  south, 
and,  directing  them  towards  each  other,  bring  the  cross  threads 
in  tlieir  foci  into  optical  coincidence  (the  equatorial  telescope 
being  for  this  purpose  temporarily  moved  out  of  the  line  joining 
the  collimatoi's  by  revolving  it  about  the  hour  axis).  Then, 
bringing  the  telescope  upon  one  of  the  collimators,  and  clamping 
the  hour  circle,  measure  with  the  micrometer  the  distance 
between  the  fixed  thread  that  marks  the  optical  axis  and  the 
cross  thread  of  the  collimator.  Revolve  the  telescope  upon  the 
declination  axis,  and  measure  the  distance  between  its  optical 
axis  and  the  cross  thread  of  thti  other  collimator.  The  difference 
of  the  two  micrometer  measures  is  the  value  of  %e.  To  elimi- 
nate any  eccentricity  of  the  fixed  thread  with  respect  to  the 
optical  axis,  let  each  observation  on  a  collimator  be  the  mean  of 
two  taken  in  reverse  positions  of  the  thread  corresponding  to 
readings  of  the  position  circle  differing  180°.  This  method  is 
identical  in  principle  with  the  process  ^ven  for  the  transit 
instrument,  and  more  fully  explained  in  Art.  145.  Instead  of 
one  of  the  collimators,  a  distant  terrestrial  point  may  be  used. 

We  may,  at  the  same  time,  determuie  the  flexure  e  of  the 
telescope,  with  the  aid  of  the  declination  circle,  but  without 
involving  its  errors  of  division  (Art.  204). 


.  TJntsTtuch.,  Vol.  I.  p.  14. 
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Second. — An  equation  for  detei-rnining  the  inclination,  90"  —  i, 
of  the  declination  and  hour  axes,  can  be  obtained  from  the 
observation  of  the  transits  of  two  different  etara  in  the  same 
fixed  position  of  the  declination  axis,  that  is,  with  the  hour  circle 
clamped  at  any  assumed  reading.  K  r  and  r'  are  the  apparent 
hour  angles  of  tlie  stars,  and  T,  T'  the  sidereal  clock  times  of 
the  transits  (corrected  for  clock  rate),  tlie  difference  2g  of  these 
hour  angles  will  be  known  by  the  formula 

2q  =  r'  -r  =  T'  -  T  -{.'  -  a)  ~  (f  -r) 

where  r  and  r'  are  the  corrections  of  v  and  r'  for  refraction ;  and, 
as  tlie  difference  is  very  small,  we  may  use  r  for  r'  in  the  second 
member  of  (259) :  hence,  if  the  circle  precedes,  we  shall  find 
tor  this  difference  the  expression 

2  2  ^=  —  [j-  sin  (r  —  S)  -f  I  —  t  8in  if\  (tan  d'  —  tan  !>) 
-\-(c-\-e  cos  (p  sin  t)  (eee  S'  —  sec  S) 

Now  reverse  the  declination  axis,  setting  the  hour  circle  at  a 

reading  differing  I'H'  from  the  former  reading,  and  repeat  tlie 

observation  on  the  same  stars  on  the  following  day.  We  shall 
tiien  have,  in  the  same  manner, 

2  2'  =  —  ly  sill  (r  —  &)  —  2  -|-  e  sin  ^']  (tan  i!'  —  tan  H) 
—  {c  —  e  cos  ip  sin  r)  (sec  S'  —  sec  S) 

The  half  difference  of  these  equations  is 

g'  —  <l^{i  —  E  sin  <p)  (tan  d'  —  tan  S)  —  c  (ase  d'  —  soc  S)  (270) 

from  which,  c  being  previously  known,  we  find  the  value  of 
i  —  e  sin  f.  The  hour  circle  is  here  used  only  to  set  the  instru- 
ment approximately  in  the  reverse  position,  and  so  that  the  values 
of  r  in  the  second  members  of  all  the  equations  may  be  regarded 
as  equal  to  each  other  in  the  computation  of  the  small  terms. 
We  tiius  find  the  combination  i  —  e  sin  f  independently  of  the 
circle  reading ;  but  we  cannot  separate  i  without  such  reading. 

fAzrcf.— The  quantities  f  and  rj  may  be  found  independently 
of  the  reading  of _  the  circles  by  observing  the  same  star  at  its 
upper  and  lower  culminations,  and  also  at  its  east  and  west 
trareits  over  the  six  hour  circle,  without  revolving  the  telescope 
upon  the  declination  axis,  and  measuring  the  distance  of  the  star 
in  declination  from  the  sight  line  with  the  micrometer.     Thus, 
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for  T  =  0  and  r  =  180°,  tlie  reading  of  the  declination  circle 
being  conatant,  and  /^  and  /^  the  micrometer  distances  of  the 
star  from  the  sight  line  in  the  two  observations,  rj  and  r^  the 
refractions,  and  5  the  true  declination,  we  have 

a  —  ri  =  rf4-A(i+/,  —  f  —  e  {sm  p  COS  3  —  cos  f  sin  S) 
3-f-?-3  =  (i  +  ^'^+/a  +  ?  —  fi  (sin  f  '^os  S  -\-  cos  ip  sin  S) 

and  the  difference  of  these  equations  gives 

f  =  i  (/i  -A)  +  i  ('•i  +  '■.)  +  e  cos  p  sin  3  (271) 

For  T  =  90°  and  r  ^  270°,  wo  have 

S  -{-  r^  =  d  -\-  i^d  -\-  f^  —  Tj  —  emi  tf  cos  8 
■^  -j-  r^  c=  (i  +  A(i  +  /j  -j-  i;  —  e  sin  f  cos  S 

in  which  rj  and  rg  will  be  equal  if  no  change  in  the  meteoro- 
logical instruments  has  occurred.  The  difference  of  these  equa^ 
tions  gives 

n  =  ^{.h-f,)-l(h-r,)  (272) 

258.  A  precise  determination  of  the  constants  would  be  re- 
quired if  the  instrument  were  to  be  used  for  determining  abso- 
lute hour  angles  and  declinations.  But  so  large  an  instrament 
is  liable  to  be  so  much  affected  by  its  own  weight  and  by  changes 
of  temperature  that  we  could  not  rely  upon  the  constancy  of 
it«  condition  for  the  intei-vals  of  time  that  mu^  neeessariiy 
elapse  between  the  determinations  of  its  errors  and  its  applica- 
tion to  the  observation  of  absolute  positions  of  stars.  Hence  its 
chief  application  is  to  the  measurement  of  small  differences  of 
right  ascension  and  declination,  or  of  distance  and  position  angle 
of  two  stars  with  its  micrometer.  The  advantages  of  the  equa^ 
torial  system  of  mounting  for  this  application  are  obvious. 

The  methods  of  conducting  these  micrometer  observations  are 
discussed  in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

MICEOMETEIC   OBSEEVATIONS. 


I  SHALL  confine  myself  to  those  micrometers  whicli  have  been 
most  generally  approved  by  astronomers,  either  for  their  con- 
venience or  their  accuracy,  and  which  are  more  or  less  in  com- 
mon use  at  the  present  day, 

THE    FILAR,  MIOaOMBTlK. 

269.  This  has  already  been  fully  described  in  Chapter  IL, 
where  also  the  methods  of  finding  the  angular  value  of  a  re- 
volution of  the  screw  have  been  given.  Those  applications  in 
which  this  micrometer  is  but  an  auxHiary  of  some  principal  instru- 
ment— as  in  the  transit  instrument,  meridian  circle,  &e. — have 
already  been  treated  of  under  their  appropriate  heads.  We  are 
here  to  consider  it  as  the  principal  instrument,  and  the  telescope 
as  the  auxiliary:  consequently,  we  are  to  suppose  the  tele- 
scope to  be  mounted  with  special  reference  to  the  convenience 
of  mierometric  obsei-vations,  or,  in  short,  to  be  an  equatorial 
telescope.  We  also  suppose  it  to  be  furnished  with  a  position 
circle,  constituting  it  a  position  micrometer  (Art.  49). 

TO    FIND    THE    DISTANCE    AND    POSITION   ANGLE   OP  T'WO    STARS*  WITH 
TUB   FILAR   MICROMETER. 

260.  With  the  equatorial  mounting,  the  telescope  can  be 
readily  directed  to  the  stars  at  any  time  by  setting  the  circles  to 
the  known  hour  angle  and  declination  of  the  middle  point 
between  the  stars.  Moreover,  the  automatic  movement  of  this 
instrument  (by  the  driving  clock),  by  means  of  which  the  stars 

■*  I  sny  "  stars,"  in  general,  for  brevity ;  but  the  methods  giTcn  are  obviously 
applicable  to  the  measurement  of  the  distance  and  position  angle  of  any  two  near 
points,  as  the  cusps  in  a  solar  enlipee,  or  to  the  nieasuroment  of  apparent  aemi- 
diameters,  &c. 
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are  kept  in  a  constant  position  in  the  field,  is  indispensable  for 
the  exact  meaaurement  of  their  distance  and  position  angle. 

The  micrometer  is  to  be  revolved  until  its  transverse  thread, 
which  is  parallel  to  the  screw,  passes  through  the  two  stars. 
The  zero  of  the  position  circle  (i.e.  the  reading  when  the  trans- 
verse thread  is  in  the  direction  of  a  ch'cle  of  declination)  being 
known  =  P^,  and  P  being  the  reading  upon  the  stars,  we  have 
at  once  the  required  position  angle  p,  by  the  formula 

P  =  P  —  P,  (273) 

The  distance  of  the  stare  is  measured  at  the  same  time,  by 
placing  the  fixed  micrometer  thread  (which  is  pei'pendieulai'  to 
the  transverse  thread)  upon  one  of  the  stars,  and  the  movable 
thread  upon  the  other.  The  reading  of  the  micrometer  now 
being  Jff  (revolutions),  and  its  zero  for  coincidence  of  the  tlireads 
being  M^,  the  required  distance  in  revolutions  of  the  micro- 
meter is 

m  =  M—  M^  (274) 

If  ^  is  the  value  of  a  revolution  in  seconds  of  arc  (Arts.  42,  43, 
&c.},  and  s  =  the  observed  distance  in  arc,  we  then  have 

tan  J  s  :^  m  tan  B,         or,  nearly,         s  =  mU  (275) 

The  distance  m  may  also  be  found  by  placing  the  same  thread 
successively  upon  the  stars  and  taking  the  difference  of  the 
micrometer  readings,  thus  dispensing  with  the  fised  thread  and 
with  the  determination  of  M^.  It  will  be  still  better  to  use  two 
movable  threads  whose  constant  distance  is  known,  as  will  be 
illustrated  in  Art.  265. 

In  this  process,  we  should  bring  the  images  of  the  stars  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  middle  of  the  field,  and  at  very  nearly 
equal  distances  from  it.  The  position  angle  measured  is  then  the 
angle  between  the  arc  joining  the  stars  and  the  cu'cle  of  decli- 
nation drawn  to  the  middle  point  between  the  stars.  Botli  the 
distance  and  position  angle  thus  observed  are  apparent ;  the  eifect 
of  refraction  will  be  considered  hereafter. 

261.  Correeiion  of  the  observed  position  angle  for  the  errors  of  the 
equatorial  instrument. — The  preceding  process  would  be  complete 
if  the  zero  of  the  position  circle  always  corresponded  to  that 
position  of  the  transverse  thread  in  which  it  coincided  with  a 
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circle  of  dcclmatiou.  The  adjustment  described  in  Art.  49 — 
namely,  placing  the  micrometer  thread  so  that  an  equatorial  stai 
in  the  meridian  runs  along  the  thread — assumes,  Ist,  that  the 
micrometer  thread  is  perpendicular  to  the  transverse  thread,  and, 
2d,  tliat  the  equatorial  instrument  ia  in  perfect  adjustment  in  all 
respects,  so  that  the  transverse  thread,  once  adjusted  to  the  meri- 
dian, will  remain  in  the  direction  of  a  circle  of  declination  in  all 
other  positions  of  the  telescope. 

The  first  source  of  error  is  avoided  by  adjusting  the  transverse 
thread  independently  of  the  mici-ometer  threads.  This  will  be 
most  readily  done  by  directing  the  telescope  upon  a  distant  ter- 
restrial point,  and  revolving  the  micrometer  until  a  motion  of  the 
telescope  upon  the  declination  axis  alone  causes  the  point  to 
move  exactly  along  the  thread.  The  thread  then  represents  a 
declination  circle  of  the  instrument,  or  rather  a  circle  whose  pole 
is  that  of  the  declination  axis ;  and  we  take  the  reading  Pg  in 
this  position  as  the  zero  of  tlie  position  circle. 

The  second  source  of  en-or  is  next  to  he  removed  by  compula- 
tion, based  upon  the  actual  state  of  the  instrument.  The  distance 
of  the  stars  is  -correctly  obtained  independently  of  the  errors  of 
the  equatorial  adjustment,  and  we  therefore  have  only  to  inves- 
tigate the  eflect  of  these  errors  upon  the  position  angle.  The 
adjustment  of  the  thread  by  the  method  just  described  causes 
the  thread  to  be  at  right  angles  to  the  arc  QS,  Fig.  54,  ^.^  ^^ 
which  joins  the  pole  of  the  declination  axis  and  the  Q 
star.  If  P  is  the  celeatjal  pole  and  X  is  the  required  [ 
correction  of  the  observed  position  angle,  wejiave 
the  angle  QSP  ^  90°  ■-  I  Let  I"  he  the  pole  of  the 
instrument,  and  put 

Q8P'  =  <)0°  —  Q,  PSP'  =  q 

wc  shall  then  have 

>.  =  q+Q 

The  triangle  QSP'  gives,  with  the  notation  of  Art.  245, 


s  c  cos  d' 


or,  with  sufldeicnt  precision, 
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To  take  the  flexure  of  the  declination  axis  and  telescope  into 
account,  we  see,  hy  Art.  246,  that  we  must  increase  i  hj  tlie  cor- 
rection di=^  —  s  sin  f,  and  c  "by  the  correction  de  ^  e  coa  f  sin  r. 
Hence,  putting,  as  in  Art.  253, 

i,  =  i  —  s  sin  p 
we  have 

Q  ^i^  sec  S  —  c  tan  3  —  e  cos  p  tan  S  sin  r 

The  triangle  PSP',  with  the  notation  of  Arts.  245  and  247,  gives 

sin  ^ am  (r-. 5) 
sni  q  ^ —^ — — 

or,  with  sufficient  precision, 

^  :=  J-  sin  (t  —  &)  sec  S 

and  it  is  evident  that  the  flexure  produces  no  sensible  effect  upon 
this  angle.    We  have,  therefore, 

k  =}■  sin^T  —  *)  see  a  -f-  i^  sec  S  —  etan  d  ~  e  cos  j;  tan  5 sin  r  (276) 

This  formula  can  be  used  for  either  position  of  the  declination 
axis  by  observing  the  precepts  of  Art.  248 ;  but  if  we  wish  to  let 
3  always  represent  the  actual  declination,  and  regard  (276)  as 
applicable  to  the  ease  in  which  the  declination  circle  precedes, 
we  shall  have,  for  the  case  in  which  it  foUoios, 

A  =  J-  sin  (t  —  i9)  sec  a  —  t,  see  S  -|-  c  tan  5  -~  e  cob  (p  tan  3  sin  r  (276*) 

The  value  of  d  must  be  that  which  belongs  to  the  middle  of 
the  field,  or  the  mean  of  the  apparent  declinations  of  the  two 
stars. 

Tlie  position  angle  resulting  from  the  observation  will  now  be 

P  =  P~  P^  +  X  (277) 

262.  The  constant  c  expresses  the  angle  between  the  optical 
axis  and  the  axis  of  coUimation ;  and  it  may  be  well  to  repeat 
here  the  definitions  of  these  terms  as  we  have  used  them.  The 
optical  axis  is  the  straight  line  drawn  through  the  optical  centi-e 
of  the  objective  and  the  centre  of  the  position  circle;  and  the 
axis  of  coUimation,  the  straight  line  drawn  through  the  optical 
centre  of  the  objective  perpendicular  to  the  declination  axis. 
Now,  the  transverse  thread  may  not  pass  through  the  optical 
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axis,  Init  may  have  a  certain  eceentrkity ;  lienco,  to  obtain  the 
position  angle  aceording  to  the  above  formula  with  the  utmost 
rigor,  we  must  take  the  mean  of  two  observations  in  reversed 
positions  of  the  thread,  corresponding  to  readings  of  the  position 
circle  differing  180°, 

The  correction  X,  if  the  equatorial  acljuatment  Is  good,  will 
seldom  amount  to  one  minute  of  are,  and  may  usually  be  disre- 
garded. The  importance  of  a  correct  determination  of  the  posi- 
tion angle  increases  with  the  distance  of  the  stara,  since  an  en-or 
ill  this  angle  will  produce  errors  in  the  deduced  relative  nght 
ascension  and  declination  of  the  stars  which  are  directly  propor- 
tional to  this  distance :  at  the  aaroe  time,  the  greater  distance  is 
favorable  to  accuracy  in  the  observation  of  the  position  angle. 
The  field  of  the  filar  micrometer,  however,  is  small,  diminishing 
as  we  increase  the  magnifying  power  for  the  sake  of  increased 
accuracy  ;  and,  since  for  this  obseiwation  both  stars  must  be  seen 
in  the  field  at  once,  we  are  obliged  to  use  low  powers  for  the 
greater  distances  (from  10'  to  20'),  and  thus  lose,  in  a  degree, 
the  advantage  which  the  increased  distance  would  otherwise 
affoi'd.  This  difficulty  does  not  exist  iu  the  use  of  the  hdiomeler, 
for  which,  therefore,  a  greater  degree  of  refinement  in  tlie  deduc- 
tion of  the  position  angle  is  requisite,  and  the  above  correction 
becomes  of  greater  importance. 

263.  Reduction  of  the  observed  position  angle  to  the  'mean  of  the 
position  angles  at  the  two  stars.— liet  S  and  8',  Fig.  55, 
be  the  stars,  P  the  celestial  pole,  S,,  the  middle  point 
between  the  stars,  and  let  the  arc  SS'  be  produced 
through  the  star  S'  towards  A.    Let 

p'  =  PSA,  p"  =  PS' A,  p  =  PS^A. 

It  is  usual  to  assume  p  to  be  the  mean  ofp'  and  p", 
but  for  large  distances,  and  when  the  stars  are  near 
the  pole,  a  correction  becomes  necessaiy.   If  we  put 

S,  a',  Sg  —.  the  declinations  of  S,  S%  S^ 
s  =  the  distance  SS', 


tlie  triangle  Pt^yS  gives 


=  cos  1  s  cos  3^  cos  p  -\-  s 
-  coa  3.  sin  p 
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COS  5  sin  (p'  —  f)  ^=  —  sinjs  sin  S^  %\np  ■\-  ain't scoa  \  sin2p 

'aS^ao^j)  —  2 sin' i s COS o„  coa'y 


cos  3  cos  (p'  —  i»)  =  cos  S^  4" 
and,  developing  ein^s  and 
8  5  sin  {p'  — J?)  = 


In  ^  8  in  s 


n  p  +  I'g  s'  cos  3„  sin  2j)  -j-  &g. 


COH  d  cos  (j>'  —  p)  =  COS  5||  -(-  i  s  ein  5^  cos  p  - 

Dividing  the  first  by  the  second,  and  putting  for  tan  [p'  —  p)  ita 
value  in  aerios,  we  find 

p'  —  p  r=  —  is  tan  d^  sin p  -|-  y'g s" sin  2p  (1  -|-  2  tan' ■'>,,)  —  A^^  +  &c. 

In  like  manner,  the  triangle  PS^S'  gives 

cos  d'  cos  p"  ^=  cos  J  s  cos  5^  cos  J)  ^  sin  i  s  sin  ^i, 
cos  S'  sin  y"  ^  COS  S^  sin  p 

from  which  we  see  that  the  development  of  p"  —  p  will  be  ob- 
tained from  that  of^'  —  P^J  merely  changing  tjie  sign  of  a; 
hence 

y  — ^  —  -|-  ^5  tan  5^  sin^  +  J^s'sin  2p  (1  -\-  2  tan' (!„) -Ms' +  &c. 

Keglecting  only  tho  4th  and  higher  powers  of  s,  we  have,  there- 
fore, 

I  iP'  +  P")  —  P  =  TB  «'  sin  2i>  (1  +  2  tan=  S^  (278) 

which  is  the  required  correction  to  be  added  to  the  observed 
position  angle  p  to  reduce  it  to  the  mean  J  {p'  +  p").  "WTien  s 
is  expressed  in  seconds  of  are,  the  second  member  must  be  mul- 
tiplied by  sin  1". 

Wq  also  find,  within  terms  of  the  3d  order, 

2  ip"  —  J*')  =  ^  s  *»■"  ^0  sin  p  (2T9) 

The  purpose  of  the  obsei-vation  is  usually  to  determine  the 
place  of  one  star  from  that  of  another  which  is  given.  It  will 
be  convenient  hereafter  to  consider  the  observed  position  angle 
as  expressing  the  position  of  the  unknown  star  referred  to  the 
known :  thus,  in  the  above  formulie  the  three  position  angles 
p',  p",  p  are  all  reckoned  in  the  direction  fi-om  the  known  to 
the  unknown  star,  j)'  being  tho  angle  at  the  former,  p"  the  angle 
at  the  latter,  and  p  the  angle  at  the  middle  point  between  the 
two  stars. 
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TO     PIHD     THE     APPARENT     DIPPERENCE     OP     RIonT     ASCENSION    AND 
DECLINATION    OP    TWO    8TAB8    WITH    THE    PILAR    MICItOMETER. 

264.  FmsT  Method. — Observe  the  distance  s,  and  the  position 
angle  p,  of  the  unloiown  star  from  the  known  atar,  by  the  pre- 
ceding method.  For  a  rigorous  method  of  computation  we 
must  iii-st  reduce  the  observed  angle  to  the  mean  of  the  angles 
at  the  stars,  by  (278).  Thus,  if  wo  denote  this  mean  hj  p„,  we 
first  find 

K^P  +  tV  s'  sin  1"  sin  Sp  (1  +  2  tan' S^)  (280) 

in  which  we  may  take  5^  ^^  the  mean  of  the  declinations  of  the 
stars,  which  may  be  found  with  sufficient  precision  by  a  rough 
preliminary  computation.  If  we  also  put  Ap  =  ^{p"  —  p'),  we 
find  in  the  next  place,  by  (279), 

Ap  =  ^  s  tiin  fl„  Bin  p  (281) 

Now,  a,  S  denoting  the  right  ascension  and  declination  of  tlie 
known  star,  a',  d'  those  of  the  unknown  star,  the  triangle 
formed  by  the  two  stai-s  and  the  pole  gives,  by  the  Gaussian 
equations  of  Spherical  Trigonometry, 

sin  i  (cS'  —  cJ)  cos  i  (o'  —  n)  ^  sin  J  s  cos  p^ 
cos  i  (S'  —  (!)  cos  i  (o'  ^  o)  =  cos  J  s  cos  up 
sin  J  (8'  -f-  S)  sin  J  (o'  —  »)  =  cos  i  s  sin  dp 

cos  i  (S'  -f  S')  sin  J  (o'  —  »)  ^  sin  J  s  sin  p^ 

The  1st  and  2d  give 

tan  h  0^'  —  5)  =  -tan  S  s .  ''°^^"  (282) 

cos  Ap 

Having  thus  found  I  {d'  —  d),  we  also  have  ^  (.?'  +  ^)  =  5  + 
J  (d'  —  S) ;  and  then  the  4th  equation  gives 

Bin  J  U'  —  a)  =  ^™  ^  ^  ^™  ^'  (283) 

•  ■'        COS  US' +  3)  ''       ' 

!B"or  an  approximate  method  of  computation,  sufficient  in  most 
cases,  we  can  neglect  the  difference  between  p  and  p,,,  and,  con- 
sequently, also  neglect  terms  in  s*  in  (282)  and  (283),  so  that 
these  equations  will  become 

!'      >  =  sco,p  1        g^ 

a'  —  o  =  S  sm  _p  sec  i  (S'  -\-  S)  )     ^ 
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Example. — In  1846,  Noveml)er  29,  at  the  "Wasliington  Obser- 
vatory, Mr.  Sears  C.  Walker  observed  the  position  angle  and 
distance  of  the  planet  Neptune  from  a  star  as  follows : 

Sid.  time  =  0»  17"  52"  P  =  82"  35'.7  m  =  30.576  rev. 

For  the  zero  of  the  position  circle  he  found  P^  =  272°  38', 
and  the  value  of  a  revolution  of  tlie  micrometer  was  S  =  15",406. 
The  star's  apparent  place  was 

«  =  2P  51"  50'.69  5  =  —  13'  25'  52".7S 

Hence  we  have,  by  (284), 

P~P^  =  p  =  U9°  57'.7     log  cos  ^  n9, 99330  log  sin  ^  9,24132 

log  mS  =  log  s    2.50105 log  s         2.50105 

5'  _  a  =  —  5'  12".14  log  (S'^S)  n2.49435  log  see  ^  (5'+  5)  0.01212 
^(j'-|-3)=— 13=28'29".     a'— a=-|-56".82^+3'.79   log(c.'— a)  1.75449 

The  computation  bj'  the  rigorous  formnlge  (282)  and  (283)  gives 
the  same  results.  JS'egiecting  the  differential  refraction,  which 
will  be  treated  of  hereafter,  these  differences  applied  to  the 
given  place  of  the  star  give  for  the  place  of  Neptune  at  the 
sidereal  time  0*  17"  52', 

a'  =  2P  51™  54',48  6'=  —  13"  31'  4".90 

In  the  case  of  a  planet  the  place  thus  found  has  also  to  be  cor- 
rected for  its  parallax.     (Arts.  102,  103,  of  Vol.  I.) 

265.  When  one  of  the  stars  has  a  prefer  motion,  the  mean  of 
several  observed  distances  and  position  angles  will  not  cori'e- 
spond  precisely  to  the  mean  of  the  times.  To  proceed  rigorously 
in  that  case,  we  must  compute  the  differences  of  right  ascension 
and  dechnation  from  each  observation ;  and,  as  these  differences 
may  be  regarded  as  proportional  to  the  time,  their  mean  will 
con'espoiid  to  the  mean  of  the  times.  But  a  briefer  method 
of  reduction  consists  in  employiag  the  mean  of  the  observed 
distances  and  position  angles  corrected  for  second  differences.  Let 
S],  Sj,  5j,  &c.  be  the  observed  distances,  and  s,,  their  arithmetical 
mean ;  p^,  j^j,  p^,  kc.  the  observed  position  angles,  and  ^^  their 
arithmetical  mean;  j;,  T^,  T,,  &c.  the  corresponding  observed 
times,  and  T  their  arithmetical  mean.  Let  s  and  f  denote  the 
values  of  the  distance  and  position  angle  eon'esponding  to  the 
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time  T.  We  have  only  to  find  s  and  p,  with  which  a  single  com- 
putation of  the  ditFerences  of  right  ascension  and  declination 
will  give  the  quantities  requh-ed  for  the  tim-e  T. 

Let  Aa,  a5  be  the  changes  of  right  ascension  and  declination 
in  one  sidereal  second.  If  a',  8'  are  the  values  which  corre- 
spond to  the  time  T,  we  have 


Ssinji 

=  (.^-.)eosS(S'+«) 

and,  consequently. 

0,  sin  a  =  (/-.) 

COS 

I  (5'  +  ^)  -)-  Aa  (3\  —  T)  COS  i  (f  + 

+  4J  (r,  -  T) 

Put 

r,  —  r=T„         z;  — r  =  T^,  &c. 

and,  also. 

z 

jj  sin  ^j  =  s  sin  j3  -|-  /  sin  i5 
{,  cos  py^  s  COS  i)  +  /  coa  S 


whence 


Sj  sin  (y  — ■  Pj)  ^/  Bin  (p  ^  *) .  Tj 
s,  coa(p— J5j  =5+/eoa(p  — # 


(285) 


(^) 


These  equations  give,  first, 


tan  (p  —  |i,)  = 


which  developed  in  series  [PI.  Trig.  Art.  257]  gives 


1  1"  A*'  sin  1" 


Each  observation  gives  an  equation  of  this  form;  and  the  mean 
of  n  such  equations,  observing  that  i'r  —  0,  is 
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where  we  neglect  terma  of  the  third  and  higher  orders.     Here  r 
ia  expressed  in  seconds  of  time,  and  we  have,  very  nearly, 
r=   ^     2Bill^^r 
2         (15  ain  1")= 
If  wo  employ  the  quantity  m  given  hy  Table  V., — i.e. 
_  2  Bin"  i  r 
"*  ~  "sin  1" 
oar  formula  will  become 

p  =  p,  -{—--^\\m2(p  -  4)^-^  (286) 

\  15  semi"/  n 

Again,  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  equations  (A)  gives 

^■,'  ^S'  +  2fs  cos  (y  -  ,?)  .  r,  +  {/r,}' 

whence 

=  1  +  y  cos  (i,  -  *)  .  r,  +  1/  /ji  y  8in=  (>-.?) 

where  the  terms  of  the  third  order  are  neglected.     The  mean 
of  n  equations  of  this  kind  is 

So  ^j        /'sm^y— ^)  ^ 

s  ^  s'  '2n 

and,  if  M  is  the  modulus  of  common  logarithms,  we  have,  very 

nearly, 

lo8s  =  log«.-ilf/^y''"'(''-'>-^  (287) 

\  15  s  /        em  1"  K 

It  will  he  convenient  to  find  the  correction  of  ^^  in  minutes 
of  arc,  and  the  correction  of  log  Sg  in  units  of  the  fifth  decimal 
place ;  for  wliieh  purpose  we  have  to  divide  the  last  term  of 
(286)  by  60,  and  multiply  the  last  term  of  (28T)  by  101  It  will 
also  be  convenient  to  let  &(x,  and  a5  be  the  changes  of  right  as- 
cension and  declination  in  one  minute  of  mean  time,  as  they  will 
usually  be  given  in  this  form ;  and  then  we  must  divide  /  by 
60.164  (~  no.  of  sid.  seconds  in  l""  of  mean  time).  'With  these 
modifications  our  formulae  will  become 

P  =  P<,  —  [2.93984]  ^  sin  2(p  —  &)-'''"'-  ) 

log  s  ^  log  £„  —  [4,04135]  '-  sin'  (p  ~  &)  ~        \ 
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wliere  the  logarithm  of  the  constant  factor  ia  given.  The  quan- 
tities Aa,  Ad,  f,  and  s  are  supposed  to  be  expressed  in  seconds 
of  arc. 

266.  Second  Method. — Set  the  declination  circle  of  the  equa- 
torial instniment  to  the  mean  declination  of  the  two  stars ;  direct 
the  telescope  to  a  point  a  little  in  advance  of  the  at-ars,  and  clamp 
the  hour  circle.  The  telescope  being  fixed,  the  diurnal  motion 
will  carry  the  stai's  across  the  field.  Set  the  transit  threads  (i.e. 
the  transverse  thread  and  the  threads  parallel  to  it)  in  the 
direction  of  a  circle  of  declination,  and,  as  the  stars  pf^s  across 
the  field,  observe  the  clock  times  of  their  tranaita  over  the  threads. 
At  the  same  time,  set  the  micrometer  thread  upon  the  two  stars 
successively  as  each  passes  the  middle  of  the  field,  and  read  the 
micrometer  interval  between  them ;  this  will  give  at  once  the 
difference  of  declination.  The  difference  of  right  ascension  will 
he  the  difference  between  the  observed  clock  times  of  transit  of 
the  two  stars  over  the  same  threads,  this  difference  being,  of 
course,  reduced  to  a  sidereal  interval  when  necessary,  and  also 
corrected  for  clock  rate. 

For  the  reduction  of  defective  transits,  it  is  necessary  to  Icnow 
the  intervals  of  the  threads,  which  will  be  found  ae  in  tlie  transit 
insti'ument  (Art.  131). 

If  one  of  the  bodies  has  a  proper  motion,  the  differences 
obtained  are  those  which  belong  to  the  instant  when  this  body 
was  observed. 

It  is  usual,  in  observations  of  this  kind,  to  avoid  all  consider- 
ation of  the  errors  of  the  equatorial  instrument,  hy  adjusting 
the  movable  micrometer  thread  at  the  time  of  the  observation 
so  that  the  star  runs  along  the  thread.*  If  the  transit  threads 
are  exactly  perpendicular  to  the  micrometer  thread,  they  will  he 
(very  nearly)  parallel  to  a  circle  of  declination  drawn  tlirough 

*  Thie  Dietbod  is,  however,  not  atrictlj  correct;  for  the  uppiirBiit  path  of  a  star  is 
aot  pcBoisely  perpencliculiir  to  the  oirolo  of  daelinalJon,  on  aooount  of  the  dlfferenoe 
of  the  refraction  at  different  points  of  this  path.  The  error  is,  indeed,  eitremely 
small,  except  when  the  zenith  distanee  is  very  great ;  but,  if  we  wiah  to  proceed  with 
the  utmost  preoision,  we  onn  set  the  threads  by  means  of  the  position  circle.  If  the 
zero  P^  of  the  position  circle  has  been  determined  ns  in  Art.  261,  and  the  circle  is 
Bet  to  this  reading,  the  threads  will  maite  the  angle  X  witli  a  tme  circle  of  declina- 
tion ;  consequently,  6  and  S'  being  the  declinations  of  the  atars,  we  must  add  the 
correction  ^^^  (6' —  S)  %\n.\  sec  S'  to  the  obserTcd  time  of  transit  of  tlio  star  whose 
declination  is  J'.  The  angle  J.  will  bo  found  hj  (276). 
Vol,  ir.— 26 
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the  centre  of  tlic  field ;  but,  to  eliminate  any  error  ariaing  from 
a  defect  of  perpendicalarity,  the  threads  should  be  revolved  180° 
by  the  position  circle,  and  the  observation  repeated ;  and  in  a 
Beriea  of  consecutive  observations  there  should  be  a  like  number 
of  obseiTations  in  these  two  positions. 

The  slide  moved  by  the  screw  is  often  provided  with  three 
micrometer  threads  the  constant  distance  of  which  from  each 
other  is  known,  and  each  of  the  two  bodies  is  observed  on  the 
thread  which  is  nearest  to  it.  By  this  arrangement  we  are 
enabled  to  measure  a  large  difference  of  declination  with  but  a 
small  motion  of  the  screw,  which  often  facilitates  the  observa- 
tion, especially  when  the  stars  have  nearly  the  same  right  ascen- 
sion, and,  consequently,  pass  the  middle  of  the  field  nearly  at 
the  same  time. 

The  equatorial  mounting  enables  us  to  repeat  the  observation 
aa  often  as  we  please,  with  the  greatest  facility.  After  each  ob- 
servation we  have  only  to  revolve  the  insti'ument  a  small  dis- 
tance upon  the  hour  axis  and  clamp  it  again  a  little  in  advance 
of  the  0 


Example. — In  1846,  November  29,  at  the  Washington  Obser- 
vatory, Mr.  Walker  observed  the  difference  of  right  ascension 
and  declination  of  the  planet  Neptune  and  a  star  aa  below.  The 
micrometer  was  adjusted  so  that  the  star  ran  along  a  micrometer 
thread.  There  were  three  micrometer  threads,  numbered  1,  2,  3, 
of  which  1  was  nearest  the  micrometer  head,  and  the  constant 
distance  between  2  and  3  was  29.983  revolutions.  The  reading 
of  the  micrometer  increased  with  the  declination.  The  value 
of  a  revolution  was  JR  =  15".4O0. 


Transit  Thread. 

Mean  of  threads. 

Micrometer. 

II 

In 

Thread. 

M 

star 
-Neptune 

2-.7 
48.2 

0.6 

27'.4 
12  .6 

23*  SO-"  16".10 
"    32     0.40 

3 

64.564 
65.458 

J—a  =  +    1   46.30              -1 

-  0.889 

-  29.983 
29.094 

-7'28".2i 
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The  star's  place  was 

a  =  21'  50"  8'.99  d  =  —  13°  23'  35".ll 

^nd  therefore,  neglecting  the  differential  refraction  and  the 
planet's  parallax,  we  have 

a'^  21"  51"  54',29  S'=  —  IS"  31'  3".33 

which  belong  to  the  time  when  Nejatune  was  observed.  The 
clock  correction  was  —  3"*  31^.7,  and  therefore  the  place  deter- 
mined corresponds  to  the  sid.  time  23''  28""  28'.7. 

Five  observations  of  the  same  kind  were  taken  successively, 
which  gave  at  the  sid.  time  23"  30™  56°,  a'  —  a  =  +  1"'  45".23, 
5'— 5-=  — 7' 29". 40. 

26T.  Third  Methok. — When  the  telescope  follows  tlio  motion 
of  the  stars  automatically  with  great  accuracy,  we  may  measure 
the  difference  of  right  ascension  by  placing  the  micrometer 
threads  at  right  angles  to  the  diurnal  motion  and  setting  the 
fixed  thread  upon  one  star  and  tlie  movable  thread  upon  the 
other.  The  middle  point  of  the  arc,  joining  the  stare  should  be 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  centre  of  the  field.  If,  then,  m  is 
the  distance  of  the  threads,  and  its  equivalent  in  arc  is  s  =  m_E, 
we  shall  have,  very  nearly,  sin  (a'  —  a)  ^=  2  sin  ^  s  see  Sa,  in  which 
S„  is  the  mean  declination.  This  method  wiU  not  be  used  for 
stars  far  from  the  equator,  and  therefore  in  all  practical  cases 
we  may  take  a'  —  a  ==  s  sec  S^.  The  objection  to  this  method  is, 
that  the  diiference  of  declination  is  not  found  at  the  same  time. 

THE    HELIOMETER. 

268.  This  instrument  belongs  to  the  class  of  double  image  mi- 
crometers. The  object  glass  of  an  equatorially  mounted  tele- 
scope is  bisected,  the  plane  of  the  section  passing  through  the 
optical  axis  of  the  lens,  and  the  two  semi-lenses,  set  in  separate 
metallic  frames,  slide  upon  each  other  in  a  direction  parallel  to 
the  line  of  section.*  Either  semi-lens  can  be  moved,  and  the 
amount  of  its  motion  measured,  by  a  micrometer  screw.  Each 
semi-lens  forms  a  complete  image  of  a  distant  object  at  the  piin- 

*  The  duplication  of  the  imnge  by  meaiia  of  two  complete  lenses  was  invented  by 
'^ouotEB,  in  ma.  The  improTement  of  substituting  the  two  halves  of  a  single  lena 
was  skM-ily  after  made  by  John  Doij.os». 
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cipal  focns.  These  images  (in  a  perfect  iiiatruinciit)  are  super- 
posed, and  form  "but  a  singU  image  at  the  focua,  when  the  two 
semi-lensea  are  in  their  primitive  position  forming  a  single  cir- 
cular lens;  but  when  the  optical  centi-es  of  the  two  semi-Ienaea 
are  separated  hy  the  eliding  motion,  the  two  images  at  the  focua 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  distance  equal  to  the  distance 
of  the  centres  of  the  semi-lenses.  The  instrument  thus  arranged 
becomes  a  micrometer  adapted  for  the  measurement  of  small 
angular  distances  in  general,  but,  from  its  supposed  peculiar 
adaptation  to  the  measurement  of  the  sun's  diameter,  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  the  heliomeUr.  Thus,  if 
A  (Fig.  56)  is  the  image  of  the  aun  formed 
at  the  focus  when  the  centrea  of  the  semi- 
1  lenses  are  coincident,  and  one  semi-lens  is 
then  moved  until  the  image  it  forms  is  in 
the  position  A',  ao  that  its  limb  is  in  appa- 
rent contact  with  that  formed  by  the  other  semi-lena,  the  motion 
of  the  eemi-lens,  as  measured  by  the  micrometer  screw,  gives 
the  measure  of  the  angular  diameter  of  the  aun  as  eoon  as  the 
angular  value  of  a  revolution  of  the  screw  is  known. 

Again,  if  A  and  B  (Fig.  57)  are  the  images  of  two  stars  when 
the  semi-lenses  are  coincident,  aud  if  (the  direction 
A  B  '  of  the  line  of  section  of  the  lens  being  made  to  coin- 
•  *  "  cide  with  that  of  the  line  joining  the  stars)  one  semi- 
'*'  ^  lens  is  moved  until  the  image  of  A  is  seen  at  B, 
while  that  of  B  is  moved  to  B',  the  motion  of  the  lens  as  given 
by  the  screw  determines  the  angular  distance  of  the  stars.  Tlie 
position  angle  of  the  two  stars  will  also  be  determined  by  the  angle 
which  the  line  of  section  makes  with  a  declination  circle;  and 
for  this  purpose  the  whole  lens  is  mounted  so  as  to  be  revolved  in 
a  plane  at  right  angles  to  its  optical  axis,  aud  its  position  at  any 
time  is  shown  by  a  gi-aduated  position  circle  attached  to  the  tube 
of  the  telescope. 

Such  is  the  general  principle  of  the  instrument ;  but  in  order 
to  give  precision  to  the  observation,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
observed  point  of  coincidence  of  two  images  should  be  in  the 
optical  axis  of  the  complete  lens,  and  that  tliese  images  should 
be  separated  by  moving  the  eemi-!enses  in  opposite  directions 
and  equal  distances  on  each  side  of  this  axis;  or,  if  these  condi- 
tions are  not  exactly  or  approximately  aatiafied,  that  we  should 
have  the  means  of  computing  the  correction  which  the  observed 
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measure  requires.  For  this  purpose,  tto  ocular  ia  alao  provided 
with  a  mierometer  screw  and  a  position  circle,  and  the  position 
of  the  point  of  contact  of  two  images,  with  respect  to  the  line 
joining  the  centres  of  the  two  position  circles,  can  be  determined. 
The  mode  of  using  the  data  thns  obtained  will  be  discussed  in 
the  general  theory  of  the  instrument  hereafter  given, 

269.  Plate  XV.  represents  the  heliometer  of  the  Kiinigsberg 
Observatory,  with  which  Bessel  determined  the  parallax  of 
61  Cygni.  The  focal  length  of  the  telescope  is  102  inches,  the 
diameter  of  the  lens  is  6J  inches.  The  equatorial  mounting 
needs  no  special  explanation,  as  it  is  essentially  the  same  as 
that  described  in  the  preceding  chapter,  except  that  the  stand  ia 
here  of  wood  and  adjustable  by  means  of  four  foot  serewa.  The 
sliding  motion  of  the  semi-lenses  ia  produced  by  the  mierometer 
screws  a,  b,  which  are  moved  by  the  observer  by  means  of  the 
rods  a'  and  b'.  The  measure  of  the  motion  is  obtained  either 
from  the  graduated  heads  of  the  micrometer  screw  or  from  two 
graduated  scales,  which  are  read  by  the  microscopes  e  and  /. 
The  latter  method  is,  however,  chiefly  used  as  a  check  upon  the 
fonner,  and  alao  to  verifj'  the  regularity  of  the  screw.  The 
revolution  of  the  lens  about  the  axis  of  the  tube  is  effected  by 
a  rack  (A/i)  and  pinion,  which  is  out  of  view  in  the  drawing, 
but  is  acted  upon  by  the  rod  c.  In  order  to  read  the  micrometer 
and  position  circle  after  an  observation  ie  completed,  the  tele- 
scope has  only  to  be  revolved  upon  the  declination  axis  until  its 
object  end  is  brought  to  a  convenient  position  for  reading. 

It  greatly  facilitates  the  successive  repetiiions  of  the  obsen'ation 
to  employ  the  automatic  movement  by  clock-work ;  for  after  an 
obsei-vation  the  telescope  can  be  revolved  upon  the  declination 
axis  tintkout  slopping  the  clock,  and  after  reading  the  micrometer 
and  position  cu'cle  it  can  be  refitored  to  its  former  position  in 
declination,  and  the  objects  will  be  still  in  the  field. 

It  is  one  of  the  chief  advantages  of  the  heliometer  that  the 
precision  of  the  observation  is  not  impaired  by  the  diurnal 
motion;  for  even  when  we  do  not.  employ  the  driving  clock,  a 
good  result  is  obtained  whenever  we  have  made  a  contact  of  the 
images  of  the  obsei-ved  points  near  the  centre  of  the  .field.  The 
automatic  movement  is,  therefore,  not  essential  to  secure  the 
accuracy  of  the  observation  (as  it  is  in  the  ease  of  the  filar  mi- 
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erometer),  but  is  chiefly  important  as  facilitating  the  repetition 
of  the  observation. 

[t  has  been  objected  to  the  heliometer  that  the  optical  per- 
formance of  a  semi-lens  ia  imperfect.  In  fact,  it  appeal's  that, 
although  the  correction  for  spherical  aberration  of  a  complete 
Tens  may  he  perfect,  it  is  not  perfect  tor  each  half  of  the  lens,— 
at  least,  it  has  not  been  found  perfect  in  the  instruments  of  this 
kind  heretofore  constructed.  There  is  also  some  inflexion  of  the 
rays  of  light  produced  at  the  line  of  section.  The  combined 
effect  of  these  causes  is  an  elongation  of  the  separated  images  in 
a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  section.  Another  ob- 
jection is,  that  the  brightness  of  each  of  the  images  is  but  one- 
half  that  of  an  image  formed  by  the  whole  lens.  It  has  also  been 
found  that  when  the  two  semi-lenses  are  in  their  primitive  posi- 
tion, forming  a  single  complete  lens,  the  two  superposed  images 
do  not  always  form  a  single  constant  image,  but  that  in  a  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  air  the  images  are  frequently  seen  to  separate 
momentarily.  This  effect,  of  which  no  entirely  satisfactory  ex- 
planation has  been  suggested,  haa  been  observed  in  most  if  not 
all  the  heliometers. 

But  these  optical  defects  are  more  than  compensated  by  the 
superior  accuracy  in  the  measurement  of  distances,  resulting 
from  the  great  precision  with  which  contacts  and  coincidences 
of  images  can  be  observed.  The  elongation  of  the  images,  being 
in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  observed  distance,  has  no 
sensible  effect  upon  its  measure,  and  its  minute  effect  upon  the 
position  angle  is  eliminated  by  repeating  the  observation  with 
opposite  motions  of  the  serai-lenses,  that  is,  by  interchanging 
the  images.  The  tremulous  motion  of  stars  arising  from  a  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  air  is  in  general  common  to  the  images  of 
both  objects,  and,  therefore,  does  not  affect  the  observation  of  a 
contact ;  and  the  momentary  separation  of  the  images  above  re- 
ferred to,  which  when  the  semi-lenses  are  separated  produces 
a  slight  tremulous  motion  of  each  image,  does  not  cause  the 
images  to  appear  so  unsteady  relatively  to  each  other  as  the 
single  image  formed  by  a  complete  lens  relatively  to  the  thread 
of  the  filar  micrometer.  Finally,  the  experience  of  BESSisL  and 
others  in  the  actual  use  of  the  instrument  has  proved  tliat  the 
probable  error  of  a  single  measure,  whether  of  distance  or  posi- 
tion angle,  is  less  than  in  the  use  of  any  other  micrometer.* 

*  See  Bessel'b  acoouDt  of  tie  KSiiigsberg  lieliometer,  Aatron.  Naeh,  Vol.  VIII. 
pp.  in-426. 
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The  iieliomotor  possesses  a-  great  advantage  over  all  other 
micrometera  ia  the  measurement  of  comparatively  large  dis- 
tances. "With  a  filar  micrometer  the  distances  observed  must  be 
the  less  the  higher  the  magnifying  power  employed,  since  the 
whole  distance  must  be  in  the  field  of  view ;  but  no  such  restric- 
tion exists  with  the  heliometer,  where  only  the  point  of  contact 
or  coincidence  of  two  objects  is  required  to  bo  in  the  field. 
"With  the  Konigsberg  instrument  above  described,  a  distance  of 
1°  52'  can  be  measured. 

GENERAL   THEORY   OE   THE  HELIOMETER. 

270.  In  the  following  discussion  of  the  mathematical  theory 
of  the  heliometer  I  shall  chiefly  follow  Bbssel.* 

I  shall  first  investigate  the  general  foi-mulse  which  determine 
the  position  of  any  point  of  the  celestial  sphere  observed  with 
one  eemi-lena,  the  data  being — 1st,  the  declination  and  hour  angle 
of  t]ie  point  of  the  sphere  which  is  in  the  heliometer  axis,  which 
point  may  be  called  the  pole  of  the  heliometer  axis ;  2d,  the 
position  of  the  semi-leus  with  respect  to  this  axis,  as  given  by 
the  micrometer  and  position  circle  of  the  objective;  3d,  the 
position  of  the  point  in  the  field  where  the  image  is  observed, 
as  given  by  the  micrometer  and  position  circle  of  the  ocular. 

By  the  heliometer  ajds  ia  here  meant  the  straight  line  which 
joins  the  centres  of  the  position  circles  of  the  objective  and 
ocular;  and  we  shall  here  apply  to  this  axis  the  notation  which 
in  the  tlieory  of  the  equatorial  instrument  {Ai-t.  245)  was  applied 
to  the  sight  line.  Thus,  90°  —  c  will  now  express  the  distance 
of  the  pole  of  the  heliometer  axis  from  the  pole  of  the  declina- 
tion axis.  If  then  we  denote  by  5^  and  r^  the  declination  and 
hour  angle  of  the  pole  of  the  heliometer  axis,  we  shall  liave,  by 
(258), 

S,:rz^d+  Ad  ~y  COR  (r,   —  A')  \       .^^^ 

r,  =  i  -f  ai  —  ;•  sin  (r^  —  &)  tan  S^  +  c  soc  Sj  —  i^  tan  5,     f  "^ 

whoro  d  and  ( are  the  readings  of  the  declination  and  hour  circles, 
and  &d,  At,  j-,  (?,  c,  and  j,  are  the  constants  of  the  equatorial  in- 
strument, supposed  known.  The  terms  depending  on  the  flexure 
are  here  omitted,  as  not  sensibly  affecting  micrometric  observa- 

"^  AstroJionBaehe  Unlerauahungeii,  Vol,  I.,  Thnorie  eines  mil  einem  Helioiaeter  iierseheiiert 
JEquatOTeal-InstTumiHta.  Sea,  howevaf,  nlao  ^Mii&s's  AusfuhriUhe  Methods  mii  dem 
M'aimka/ersch^i  Heliometer  Versiiehe  amastelien,  4to.  GolLa,  1827. 
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tious,  excepting  only  the  term  esm^tan^^,  wMch,  on  account 
of  tlie  factor  tan  d^,  may  be  supposed  to  become  sensible  for 
stars  very  near  the  pole ;  and  this  term  is  included  in  our  for- 
mulae by  the  substitution  of  i,  ^^  z  —  £  sin  f. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  images  of  infinitely  distant  points 
formed  by  each  semi-lens  are  mathematical  points,  that  they  all 
lie  in  the  same  focal  plane  pei-pendicular  to  the  heliometer 
axis,  and  that  the  straight  lines  joining  tlieee  points  and  their 
images  pass  through  the  optical  centre  of  the  Bemi-Ieiis.  Let 
this  optical  centre  be  denoted  by  0.  The  point  0  is  moved  hy 
the  micrometer  screw  in  a  plane  which  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
heliometer  axis  aud  in  a  line  which  should  pass  through  that 
axis;  but  a  perfect  adjustment  in  this  respect  ivill  not  be 
assumed,  and  we  shall  suppose  that  the  hne  in  which  the  point 
0  moves  is  at  the  distance  b  from  the  heliometer  axis.  The 
position  of  the  point  0  in  this  line  at  any  time  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  micrometer  reading  m,  together  with  the  reading 
that  corresponds  to  some  assumed  point  of  the  line  as  an  origin. 
Let  this  origin  be  the  poiut  of  the  line  which  is  at  the  least  dis- 
tance {=^  b)  from  the  heliometer  axis,  and  let  a  be  the  reading 
when  0  is  at  this  point ;  then  the  distance  of  0  from  this  origin 
at  any  time  will  be  expressed  by  m  —  a. 

The  direction  of  the  line  of  motion  of  the  point  0  at  any  time 
will  be  given  by  the  position  circle.  The  zei'o  of  the  position 
circle  will  be  the  reading  when  this  line  coincides  in  direction 
with  a  celestial  circle  whose  pole  is  the  pole  (Q)  of  the  declina- 
tion circle  of  the  instrument,  as  in  Art,  261.  If  we  here  denote 
this  zero  reading  by  n„,  and  the  reading  at  any  time  by  n,  the 
position  angle  of  the  line  of  motion  will  be 

in  which  we  have,  by  (276), 

X  =  lr  sin  (t-i  —  *)  +  !,]  see  d^  —  {c  +  e  cos  p  sin  rO  tan  d^    (290) 

271.  Now,  in  order  to  express  the  position  of  the  point  0  in  a 
general  manner,  let  us  take  two  planes  of  reference  at  right 
angles  to  each  other  passing  through  the  heliometer  axis,  and 
let  one  of  these  planes  he  the  plane  of  the  circle  of  declination 
passing  through  the  pole  of  this  axis.  Let  A  Y,  Fig.  58,  be  the 
intersection  of  the  plane  of  the  circle  of  declination  with  the 
plane  of  motion  of  the  semi-lens ;  J.X  the  intersection  of  the 
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second  plane  of  reference  with  the  plane  of  motion  ;  .BO  the  lino 
in  which  the  optical  centre  0  of  the  semi-lens  moves;  AO,  the 
perpendicular  from  A  upon  BO.  Then,  according  to  the  nota^ 
tion  above  adopted,  we  have  AO,^  b,  Ofi  ^  m  —  a,  and  ABO 
=  !i  —  n^  +  ;l  =  E  —  k,  where,  for  brevity,  wc  put 

k  =  n^~X  (291) 

Hence  the  distance  of  0  from  the  two  planes  of  reference,  or 
its  co-ordinates  on  the  axes  J.Xand  AY,  are  evidently 

x  =  (m~a)  sin  (w  —  S:)  +  6  cos  (n  —  k) 
1/  —  (m  —  a)  COS  (?i  —  A)  —  6  sin  (n  —  k) 
The  position  of  the  point  in  the  field  of  the  ocular,  at  which 
the  image  of  the  celestial  point  is  observed,  which  point  we  shall 
call  the  point  o,  will  be  determined  by  referrisig  it  to  the  same 
two  planes :  so  that  if  ft,  a,  u,  x,  ^  have  the  same  signification  for 
the  point  o  that  m,  a,  n,  k,  b  have  for  the  point  0,  the  co-ordinates 
of  0,  with  reference  to  these  planes  are 

f  =  (;t  -  a)  sin  (.  -  «)  -f  ^  008  (v  _  «) 

7  =  (/I  —  o)  coa  (;.  —  ft)  —  j9  sin  (v  —  «) 


The  direction  of  the  sight  line  oO,  or  that  of  a  star  whose  image 
is  observed  at  o,  can  now  be  determined  by  means  of  these  co- 
ordinates and  the  distance  /'  between  the  planes  of  motion  of  o 
and  0.  Conceive  a  sti-aight  line  to  be  drawn  through  o,  parallel 
to  the  heliometer  axis.  This  line  and  the  heliometer  axis  have 
the  same  vanishing  point  in  the  celestial  sphere,  namely,  the  pole 
of  the  heliometer  axis.  Let  A,  Tig.  59,  be  this  point  of  the 
ephere,  S"  the  star  in  the  sight  line  oO,  Ptbe  pole  of  the  heavens. 
The  plane  passed  through  the  line  oA  and  the  line  oO  makes 
with  the  plane  of  the  circle  of  declination  PA  the  angle  PAS  =  n ; 
and  t!ie  angle  between  the  lines  oA  and  oO  is  measured  by  the 
arc  AS  =  A.  The  distance  of  0  from  the  line  oA  is  /'  tan  A, 
and  its  diatancea  from  the  plane  of  PA  and  the  plane  drawn 
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tlirongh  oA  at  rigM  angles  to  the  plane  of  PA  are /'tan  J  sin  z 
and  /'  tan  J  eos  ;r.  These  distances  are  also  expressed  hjx  —  f 
and  y  —  ^ ;  and  hence  we  have  the  equations 

/'  tan  A  sinj!:  =  X  —  f 
/'  tan  A  cos  t  :^  y  —  i} 

If  we  take  the  linear  distance  of  the  threads  of  the  micrometer 
screw  of  the  objective  as  the  common  unit  of  measure  of  all  the 
quantities  m,  a,  b,  ft,  a,  /9,  /',  and  if  fi  is  the  angular  value  of  one 
revolution  of  the  screw,  we  have,  since  /'  is  the  focal  length  of 
the  lens, 

tan  S  =  — 

Hence,  the  above  expressions  divided  by/' give 

tan  J  sin  IT  :=  tan  S  [(m  —  a)  sin  (n  —  k)  -]-  b  eos  (n  —  k')  \ 

—  {n  —  b)  sin  (v  —  x)  —  ;5  cos  (y  —  «)]  | 
tan  zl  COB  JT  =  tan  M  [(m  —  a)  cos  (n  —  k)  —  b  sin  {n  —  k)  \ 

—  C/'  —  c.)  COS  (.  —  m)  +  ^  eiu  (v  —  ^)]  ; 

These  determine  A  and  k,  with  which  the  declination  3  and  hour 
angle  r  of  the  star  are  determined  by  means  of  the  formula, 
derived  from  the  triangle  PAS, 

sin  3  =^  sin  S^  cos  A  -f-  eos  S^  sin  A  cos  w  ^ 
cos  S  cos  (tj —  r)  z=z  COB  ^^  COS  A  —  sin  Jj  sin  A-  eos  tt    V    (293) 
eos  S  sin  (rj —  t)  :^  sin  iJ  sin  tt  j 

272.  "We  can  now  proceed  to  the  detemiination  of  the  relative 
position  of  two  stare  8  and  S'  whose  images  have  been  brought 
into  coincidence  by  giving  the  two  semi-lenses  different  positions. 
This  relative  position  is  expressed  (aa  in  the  use  of  the  filar 
position  micrometer)  by  the  distance  s  =  SS',  and  the  position 
angle  at  the  middle  point  of  SS'  =  p.  Thus,  in  Fig.  55,  p.  395, 
(So  being  the  middle  point  of  SS',  we  have  PS^S'  —  p.  The 
declination  5,,  and  hour  angle  i-jof  iSoWill  be  regarded  as  known. 

Let  us  distinguish  the  two  semi-lenses  by  the  numemls  I.  and 
IL,  and  let  the  foi-mute  (292)  and  (293)  refer  to  the  semi-lens  I. 
and  to  the  image  of  the  star  S  formed  by  it.  Let  the  image  of  the 
star  S'  be  formed  by  the  semi-lens  II.,  and  let  the  several  quanti- 
ties referring  to  this  star  be  distinguished  by  accents,  excepting 
those  which  are  common  to  both  stars.  These  common  quanti- 
ties are — 1st,  the  readings  n  and  u  of  tlie  position  circles ;  2d,  the 
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micrometer  reading  ji  —  a  and  the  constants  j9  and  %  of  the 
ocular,  since  these  refer  to  a  single  point  of  the  field.  But  we 
shall  suppose  the  lines  of  motion  of  the  two  semi-lenses  to  be  not 
perfectly  parallel,  and  shall  therefore  express  the  angle  which 
the  line  of  motion  of  the  eemi-lens  II.  makes  with  a  declina- 
tion circle  by  n  —  k';  so  that,  tj/  denoting  the  zero  reading  of  the 
poaltion  circle  wlien  tliis  senii-lcns  is  used,  we  have 

^  =  »;  —  A  (294) 

tan  A'  sill  It'  =  tan  R  [(m'  —  a')  sin  {n  —  A")  -|-  b'  cos  (n  —  k')  \ 
—  fii  —  0.)  sin  (v  —  X)  —  /J  cos  (v  —  x)\   I 

^  -^  ^       '  "•  -'M     (295) 

tan  J' cos  tt' =;  tanS  [(m'—  a')  eoa(n—k')  ^b'  ein  (n  —  A")  i 
-(;t   -a)    eo3(.-«)-fjS  Sin  (.-«)]    J 

sin  S'  =  sin  d^  cos  A'  -j-  cos  '5,  sin  A'  eos  it'  ■) 
cos  5'cos(tj^  ■f')^  cog  SjCos^'  —  sin  ^jSin  iJ'coa ;:'   ,-    yl9Q) 
eos  S'  sin  (r,  —  V)  ;=  sin  J'  sin  n'  J 

The  triangles  PS,S  and  PS^S'  (Fig.  55,  j).  395)  give 

sin  i  s  sin  ^  ^=  —  cos  S  sin  (Th  —  t) 

sin  J  s  COS  p=^  —  sin  r5  eos  S^  +  cos  3  sin  e„  cos  (t^  —  r)  I 
cos  J  s  =       sin  S  sin  J„  +  cos  S  cos  5^,  eos  (Vq  —  t)  f 


,     (297) 
njssin^  =      cos5'8iii(r„-T') 

n  J  s  cos  j:)    ^      sin  S'  cos  ^„  —  cos  S'  sin  iJ^cos  (t^, —  r")  ] 
cosjs   ^:     sin  iJ'sin  ^^-f-  cosi5'co8(!oCos(Tj,— r")/ 

Prom  these  equationswe  must  eliminate  S,  r,  3',  and  r',  since  the 
values  of  s  and  p,  resulting  from  the  observation,  are  to  he 
derived  only  from  the  declination  5„  and  hour  angle  r„  of  the 
middle  point  between  the  stars,  and  from  the  data  obtained  from 
the  instrument.  For  brevity,  let  us  write  u  and  v  instead  of 
tan  J  sin  rr  and  tan  J  cos  tt,  and  u'  and  v'  instead  of  tan  J'  sin  n' 
and  tan //'cos  tz'.  Also,  put  r  and  r'  for  -[/{I  +  uu  -\-  vv)  and 
^/(l  +  wV  +  i!'i;')-     The  equations  (293)  and  (296)  heoome 

r  sin  d  ^=  sin  5,  -j-  y  cos  5j 
r  cos  3  cos (Tj -—  r)  =  COB  3^~  v  sin  J^ 

r  COS  3  sin  (Tj  -—  r)  =^  K 

and 

r'  sin  iS'  ;=  sin  ^,  +  !/  Cos  5, 
r"  COS  8'  eos  (r,  —  r')  =^  COS  5j  —  v'  sin  5, 
r'  COS  a'  sin  (tj  —  t')  =  u' 
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These,  combined  with  (297),  give 

rsinissinj»= — cos5jSin(r„— tJ— mco8(to — Tj)-|-tJEin  3jSir(T^,— Tj) 
rB.mhs<:oap= — eln  ^jCOs5f,-|-eoaiJ^8in5oCOs(r^ — Tj) — Msiii^|,siii(r|,^r,) 
— V  [cos  5,  cos  S^  -\-  sin  d^  sin  S^  cos  (ja—^J] 

r  C03  is^       sin  S^sin  S^^-lf-  cos  SjCOS  ^oCOS  (r^ — r,)^M  COS dgSm (To — tJ 

+  V  [COS  a,  sin  3^—  sin  3,  cos  i!„  cos  (r„— r^)]  (208) 
and 

r'einis8inj3^cos3jein(T||— T,)-j-ti'co8(T^ — T^)^i;'siiiS^sin  (tq— r^) 
r'siii  I s GO&p--=Bin  S^  cos  (J„ — ■  cos  d^  aiii  J^ cos  (r,—  Tj)  -f  u' eiu  i5f,siiL  (t, ^t^) 
+  v'  [cos  5|  cos  I?,,  +  sin  8^  sin  ^„  cos  (t„^  t,)] 
)''eosis^=sin^jSin  5o-|- eos5j  coSi5oCoa(To— Tj)— jt'cos  i^oSin  (r„— r^) 
+!!'  [cos  S^ sin  c!„—  sin  5,  cos i»„ cos (to — t,)]  (2fl9) 

These  equations  not  only  determine  5  and  p,  but  also  give  a 
relation  between  S^,  r^  and  S^,  r^.  To  find  this  relation,  multiply 
the  first  two  equations  of  (298)  by  r',  and  the  first  two  of  (299) 
by  r,  and  subtract  tlie  former  products  fi-om  the  latter:  we  find 


0  =  (r+r')co8  3.aii.W 

-T,)  +  (r'u 

+  ™') 

OOB. 

('.-'i)-( 

,'.  +  „■). 

5iadi9iii 

(■-.-'i) 

0-(r  +  ^)[8mJ,co8d, 

,  —  00iS,ay 

■irf„eoi 

'(^0 

-',)]+(: 

r-.  +  r^) 

.mJ,,m 

(■-.-n) 

+  0 

.'«-l.n 

'')[' 

;o3d^oo3<!o 

+  8mi!iai 

nJ,oo.( 

'.-',)] 

which,  if  we  put 

tan  ^  6 

;in  G- 

-=' 

r'M  -1-  re' 

^ 

1 

tan  g  c 

!0S  ff 

-= 

r'v  +  rV 

(300) 

may  be  written  in 

the  following 

form: 

0, 

=  [co3<J,--a 

linditanye 

osff]  ■!»(,, 

-r,)+l.n 

jsiiiCc. 

os(r„-r,) 

sin  di+cos  6[tan  j7  eos  O 

=  [cOBd,-S 

inditai 

itfo. 

„0]™,(r.- 

-r,]— tan 

tfsint^a: 

!«('.-',) 

If  we  multiply  each  of  these  by  cos^,  and  then  introdiioe  the 
auxiliaries  k  and  IT,  determined  by  the  conditions 

sin  h   =  sin  g  sin  G  "i 

coe  h  sin  H"  ^  sin  ^  cos  G  >    (^01) 

eos  h  cos  H  =  eos  g  } 
we  shall  have 

0  =  cos  k  cos  (^j  -1-  II)  ein  (r„  ^  r,)  +  sin  A  eos  (t„  — r,) 

cos  ft  am  (^,  + -g)  ^  ^^g  j^  ^^g  ^ ,       j^  ^^g  .    _  ,  _   .^^  ^              _ 

tan  5„                                  V  I    I        y        *.  0  1/                      V.  0        iy 
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from  which  we  deduce 

coa  h  ein  (3j  -|-  S) 


coa  (ta  —  T.)  =  COS  h  cos  (S,  +  S') 
tan  do  >.  »        1^  ^  .  -r      ^ 

^  T^  :=  —  sin  A 


tan  <\ 

imd  the  sum  of  tlie  squares  of  these  gives,  by  a  simple  reduet'on, 

cos  h  sin  (5j  -|-  S)  T=  sin  5, 

By  the  combination  of  the  last  three  equations  we  have,  therefore, 

sin  3„  =  cos  h  sin  (8,  +  -H")  "| 

cos  d^  cos  (r^  —  Tj)  =  cos  h  COS  (i!j  +  ZT)  I  (302) 

cos  (!„sin  (T|| —  Tj)  ^  -^  sin  A  J 

If  we  regard  ^1  and  rjas  given  by  the  decimation  and  hour  circles 
of  the  instrument,  with  the  aid  of  (289),  we  can  employ  these 
equations  to  obtain  d^  and  r^ ;  or,  if  3,,  and  Zg  be  regarded  as  known, 
we  can  employ  the  same  equations  to  obtain  5,  and  t„  and  then 
the  reading  of  the  declination  and  hour  circles  is  altogether  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  values  of  s  and  p  will  he  derived  from  the  following  equa- 
tions, which  are  obtained  by  adding  (298)  and  (299) : 

(r+r')  sin  is  sinp— («'— m)  cos  Ct-„— r^) — (i/ — v)  sin  S^  sin  (t„— r,)  \ 
(»■+/)  si  n  is  eosp  =  (m' — u)  sin  S^  sin  (t„  —  tJ 

+  (u' — V)  [C08  3j  COS  5„+Bin  5j  sin  3,^003  (t^ — r,)]    ( 

(r-f  ?■')  coa  Jg        ~ 2  [sin  3^  sin  5„  +  cos  d^  cos  5(, cob  (to— t,) j 
—  (M'-|-w)eos3jSin(rj  — Tj) 
+  (ii'+u)  [cos  dj  sin  Sj^sin  3j  cos  5j,  cos  (tq^Ti)]  / 

In  these  rigorous  formulae,  every  thing  in  the  second  members 
is  known.  But  it  will  never  be  necessary  to  employ  them  in 
this  rigorous  foiTn,  except  when  the  two  stars  are  so  near  to  the 
pole  that  the  quantities  u,  i>,  M',w'ean  no  longer  be  regarded  as 
small  in  relation  to  the  polar  distance.  In  almost  all  cases, 
therefore,  an  approximate  development  of  the  formulae  will 
suffice;  and  this  I  proceed  to  consider, 

273.  The  approximate  development  of  the  equations  (303), 
when  the  terms  involving  the  third  and  higher  powers  of  ii,  v,  u',  v' 
are  neglected,  is  exti-emely  simple,  and  would  lead  us  to  the 
foiinuiffi  usually  given  for  the  heliometer.    But  it  is  easy  to  see 
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that  sucli  a  development  is  not  eufflciently  exact,  even  for  stara 
near  the  equator,  when  their  distance  approaches  to  the  maximum 
limit  (of  about  2°)  which  the  inatrument  ia  capable  of  meaauring, 
unlesa  a  special  method  of  observation  is  exclusively  employed 
hy  which  the  terms  of  the  higher  orders  are  rendered  practically 
inaenaible.  The  nature  of  auch  methoda  of  obaervation  will  be 
Been  hereafter;  but,  in  order  to-  obtain  the  most  generally  useful 
formulse,  which  can  afterwarda  be  simplified  and  adapted  to 
special  cases,  I  shall  follow  out  the  very  precise  development, 
given  by  Bbssbl,  in  which  the  terms  of  the  third  order  are 
retained. 

In  order  to  develop  the  equations  (303)  as  far  aa  terras  of  the 
third  order  in  u,  v,  u',  v',  it  ia  necessary  to  develop  the  factors 
by  which  u'  —  u,v'—  v,  u'  +  v,  v'  +  v  are  multiplied,  as  far  as 
terms  of  the  second  order  onlj'.  If  in  (300)  we  substitute  the 
values  of  r  —  i/(l  +  wm  +  vv)  and  r'  =  ■\/{l  +  u'u'  +  v'  v'),  and 
develop  the  expressions,  we  shall  find  that  when  terms  of  the 
third  order  are  neglected  they  are  reduced  to 

tan  g  nuiG  =^.  \  (u'  -\-  u) 
tan  g cos G  ^  l{v'  -\-  v) 

and  consequently  we  shall  have,  with  the  same  degree  of  approxi- 
mation, 

sin  s(  sin  (?  =  ^  (y!  -f  u) 

sin  g  cos  G  =  i  (jj'  -f  u) 

The  equations  (302),  by  the  substitution  of  the  values  of  h  and  JI 
according  to  (301),  become 

sin  S^  =  Bin  5,  eoB  g  -\-  cos  5^  sin  g  cos  (? 
«08  \  cos  (r^  —  Tj)  =:  cos  cJ,  COS  g  —  sin  S^  ain  g  cos  G 
cos  5„am  (r„  _  Tj)  —  —  ein  g  sin  G 

from  which  follow,  also, 

cos  g  ^^  sill  iJ,  sin  S^  -f-  coa  S^  eoa  S^  eos  (r^  —  r^) 
sin  g  cos  G  =  cos  5,  ein  d^  —  sin  S^  cos  S^  coa  (z^  —  t,) 
ein  y  sin  ff  =  —  cos  i?„  ein  (t^  —  t,) 

With  the  aid  of  these  equations  the  required  development  of 
(303)  ia  readily  obtained.     "We  find 
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{r  +  r')  sin  i  s  sin  ^  :^  (u'  —  m)  [1  _  ^  (y  +  w)'  —  ^  («'  -j-  «)'  ta.n=  dj 
4- («' -  t)J  [Km' +  «)  tan  5„  -  I  (m' +  M)  («'+ «)] 

(r+  f)  sin h s  cos p  =  iv'—u)  [1  —  ^ (i/ +  i>)' —  ^ (m' +  «)' tan=  5J 
-  J  (m' -■")(«'+«)  tan  5„ 

or,  dividing  the  first  two  of  tliese  hj  the  third, 

2UiiUsmp=(u'-uXl-iiu'+uy-i{V+vy-i(u'+u)Hnii'Sj\ 
+(.V-v)a  («'  +  w)tan  i!„  -  K«'  +  ")  (V  +  w)] 

2 tan  Js  eosp^(v'—v)ll—i(v'-i-  vy—^(u'+uy—i(u'-{-uy  tan'  S„][ 
-4(«' -«)(«'  +  «)  tan  ^„  ) 

ill  ■which  we  are  now  to  euhstitute  convenient  expreeBiona  for 

It  13  expedient  in  practice  to  make  all  our  observations  depend 
upon  but  one  of  the  micronaeter  screws  of  the  two  semi-lenses, 
since  all  the  time  that  we  may  have  to  devote  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  erroi's  of  the  screws  may  then  be  expended  upon  tliis 
one.  Let  us  suppose  the  micrometer  ecrew  of  the  eemi-lens  11. 
to  be  thus  adopted,  and  let  w  denote  the  angle  between  the  lines 
of  motion  of  the  semi-lens  II.  and  of  the  ocular,  so  that 

and  let/ and  i^'bc  determined  by  the  conditions 

/  sin  F^=  tan  B  [(m^(i)sin  (ft' — k)-\-b  cos  (/n'— S)-|-(/t — a)  sin  w— /5  cos  mj] 
/  C08  F=  tan  M  [(m— fl)co8(ft'— A)— 6  ein  (^k'—k)—{p.~a)  cos  w—^  sin  w] 

(305) 

Multiplying  these  respectively  by  eos  {n  —  k')  and  sin  {n  —  h'), 
and  also  by  ^  sin  {n  —  k')  and  cos  {n  —  k'),  the  sums  of  the  pro- 
ducts are,  by  (292), 

?5  =  /  COS  (Jl  —  K  -{■  F)  J       ^         ' 

from  which  it  follows  that  /  and  n^  k'  -{-  F  are  the  same  as 
tan  d  and  ■Jt. 

If  we  also  assume  S  and  E  to  be  determined  by  the  conditions 

2  tiin  JS'sin  E=tan  B  [—(m  ~  a)  ein  (U—  k)  +  h'—  h  eos  {k  —  A)] 
2  tan  SSfcosB^  tan  5[(m'— a')  — (m— a)coBtA'— /s)+6sin  (/t'— /f)] 

(307) 
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we  shall  find,  by  means  of  1:lie  multiplication  and  addition  above 
employed,  and  by  comparison  with  (292)  and  (295), 

!)■  — o=2tim!SooH(n  — J'+B)  J     i'"") 

and  from  (306)  and  (308), 

J(»'+«)=tanJSBm(»-;t'+_B)+/sin(»-i'+i?)  1 

l(D'  +  »)  =  tanJSco»(»  — *■+ JB)  +  /C08(«  — *■+ F)  /    '■""> 

To  facilitate  the  eubatitution  of  these  values  in  (304),  let  us  put 

5^»-y+73  .i,  =  j(»'  +  «)  •>.  =  }(«•■  +  ») 

we  shall  then  liave 


tan  is  .-.....,,•.. 

—  cos B^  cos  (7(1 — v' — iM.^^-iM,  tan^i?)  —  Sill  ff.M,  tan  d^ 

tani3 

Multiplying  these  respectively  by  cos  q  and  —  sin  q,  and  agj 
by  sin  q  and  cos  q,  the  sums  of  the  products  are 


tanj^ 
tan  Js 
tan  iS  ^' 

The  square  root  of  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  these  equations, 
neglecting  terms  of  thg  4th  degi'ee  in  their  second  mombei's,  gives 

tan  ^  s  ^  tan  J »?  [1  —  (mi^  +  !),')  +  -J  («,  cos  q  —  v,  sin  qf} 

and  their  quotient  gives  tan  {j>  —  q),  for  which  we  may  write 
p  —  q;  whence 

jj  —  ^  :=  Mj  tan  S„  —  ^  cos  g  [2  v,  (Mi  cos  q  —  »i  sin  q)  -f  (u,'  -f-  v^^)  sin  y] 

But  with  the  notation  just  adopted,  the  expressions  (309)  become 

M,  =  tan  i  5"  sin  3  +/sin(y  +  F  ~  B) 
»j^  tan  J  Sees  5  -|-/oos(g  -{-  F  —  E) 
whence,  also, 

?(,'  +  v^  ^  tan=  J  S  -\~  2/  tan  ^  5'  cos  (i?"  —  ^)  +  /' 
li,  cos  3  --  ?;.  sin  2  ^  /  sin  (F  --  E) 
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by  the  sulDstitution  of  which  wo  ohtaiii 

tanJs^tanJ-S-Jl— tan^JS— 2/taniS'coa(F— S)— i/2[l+co3\P'— ^)]| 
jj^g -f  [tan  iSsin 5 +/ sin  (g  +  J"  —  _E)]  tan  5„ 

^icosqltariHSsin  q  +  2fta,niSsm(q  +  F—  E) 
+f'&\n(q  +  2F~-Z£;)}  (310) 

In  the  teiins  of  the  order  of  tan°  1 5^,  we  may  put  p  for  q ;  hut 
in  those  of  the  order  of  tan  ^s,  hi  the  first  line  of  the  value  of  p, 
we  shall  employ  the  more  accurate  value 

q:=p~  [tan  iS  dnp  +f  sin  (p  -\-  F  —  EJ]  tan  d„ 

Dividing  the  first  equation  of  (310)  by  1  —  tan^  J  S,  the  fii'st  mem- 
ber becomes  Jtan  s,  within  the  degree  of  approximation  here 
adopted,  and  in  the  small  tei-ms  we  may  put  i  s  for  tan  |  S.  The 
equations  thus  become 

tan  s  =  2  tan  iS {I  —fs  cos{F—  E)  —  ^/"[l  +  eo3=(i^— S)]| 
p  =  n  —k'  -\-  E  -J^  l^s  ?,m  p  ^  f  sm{p  -^  F  —  F)-]  tan  S^ 
-[^S'mn^-|-^/ssin(p+i^-^)+i/^s!n(^,  +  2?-2A')]C08p 

—  [^5=  sin  2p+^/ssin(2j)-|-i^— ^)+J/>siE(2j)-(-2  F— 2^?)]  tan'^o 

These  may,  however,  be  still  further  simplified.  The  angle  E  is, 
hi  general,  either  very  small  or  very  nearly  180°,  according  as 
m'  —  a'  —  im  —  a)  is  a  positive  or  negative  quantity  in  (307), 
The  case  must  be  excepted  in  which  the  distance  s  is  itself  so 
small  as  to  he  regarded  ae  of  the  same  order  as  k'  —  k  and  b'  —  b; 
but  in  this  case  the  terms  involving  E  are  themselves  eo  small 
that  they  can  he  wholly  neglected.  Putting,  therefore,  in  the 
small  terms,  E^O  or  =  180°,  and  also  substituting  the  value 
of  k'  =  Tig'  —  X,  and  of  X  by  (290),  we  have,  finally, 

tans  =  2tani/Sr[l  =f/s  cos  Jf— j/'(l  +  cos^i?')]  \ 

p  =  n  —  n^  -{-  E  +  [j-  sin  (t„  —  ■&)  +  i{]  see  5„  ) 

+  [-^ s ship  rfc /sin  (p  -\^  F^  —  e —eeoB^  ein tJ  tan  3^     \    (311) 

—  [J  s'  mnp  ±  ifs  ain  (p+F)  +  ^P  sin  (^+2  -F)]  cosp        \ 

—  [^ s' sin  2j3±^/5 sin {2p -\-F)  +^/'si,n  (2p+2  J")] tan=  S^  j 

in  which  the  upper  or  the  lower  sign  is  to  be  talcen  according  as 
m'  —  a'—  {m  —  a]  is  positive  or  negative.  In  the  value  of  X 
(290),  we  have  here  substituted  r,,  and  §^  for  r,  and  5„  which  will 
produce  no  appreciable  error. 

The  angle  p  here  expresses  the  position  angle/ro»i  the  star 
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whose  image  is  formed  by  tlie  semi-lens  I.  io  tlie  star  whose 
image  is  formed  by  the  semi-lens  II.  It  is  also  to  be  observed 
that  we  have  emplqj^ed  the  formulae  for  tlie  equatorial  instrument 
as  given  for  the  case  iu  which  the  declination  circle  precedes  the 
telescope :  so  that,  according  to  Arte.  248  and  260,  when  the 
declination  circle /ojl/ows,  z^  will  be  the  hour  angle  increased  hy 
180°,  and  5j,  will  be  the  supplement  of  tlie  declination;  conse- 
quently, also,  f  will  be  the  position  angle  increased  by  180°. 

274.  The  coincidence  of  the  images  of  the  two  stars  8  and  S' 
can  be  produced  at  the  point  0  (Art.  271)  in  two  different  ways, 
namely,  by  opposite  motions  of  the  semi-lens  IL  Relatively  to 
the  semi-lens  I.  By  the  combination  of  the  observations  made 
in  these  two  ways,  we  shall  be  able  to  eliminate  a,  a',  i,  6',  k'—k, 
and  it  will  no  longer  be  necessary  to  determine  these  gnantitiea! 

Let  us  suppose  the  semi-lens  I.  to  remain  in  the  same  position 
as  in  the  first  observation,  and  that  the  semi-lens  II.  is  now 
moved  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  its  former  motion  until 
the  second  coincidence  of  the  images  is  produced.  This  will,  in 
general,  require  a  common  revolution,  to  a  small  extent,  of  the 
two  lenses  about  the  heliometer  axis,  tlius  slightly  changing  the 
reading  of  the  position  circle,  which  reading  we  shall  now  denote 
by  Tij.  Let  the  reading  of  the  micrometer  in  this  observation  be 
■m/,  and  let  the  coiTcsponding  values  of  8,  E,  and  p  be  denoted 
by  Si,  -Ej,  and  p^.  The  formula  (307)  and  (311),  with  these 
changes,  will  then  apply  to  this  second  observation,  and  (307) 
will  become 

2  tan  J  Sj  sin  Sj  =  tan  i^  [— (m  —  ffl)  sin  (A'— ft) -]- 6'— 6  cos  (/('— ;i) j 
2tan i S, cos E,:^tsinM [m/— a'— (m  —  a)  cos  {k'~  Ji)  -|-  b  sin  (_!:'  —  !c)} 

Since  m/  —  a'  and  m'  —  a'  fall  upon  opposite  sides  of  m  —  a,  the 
quantities  2  tan  |  S,  cos  E,  and  2  tan  ^  S  cos  E  have  opposite  signs, 
but  2tan|5i  sin.^1  and  2  tan ^5 sin .^  are  equal;  from  which  it 
follows  (since  S,  and  S  can  differ  only  by  terms  of  the  3d  order) 
that  E,  differs  from  180°  —  E  only  by  terms  of  the  order  of  the 
product  of  k'  —  k  into  s*,  and  this  difference  may  be  regarded  as 
altogether  insensible.  In  the  application  of  (311)  to  the  second 
observatioii,  therefore,  the  meaning  of  the  double  sign  will  be 
reversed.  We  can,  however,  avoid  all  the  difficulty  in  distin- 
guishing the  eases  in  which  E  is  to  be  taken  greater  or  less  than 
90°,  by  calling  that  observation  the  first,  for  which  E  <  90°,  and 
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applying  to  it  tlie  notation  m',  n.  Under  this  condition,  tlie 
upper  signs  of  (311)  will  be  used  for  the  first  observation  and 
the  lower  signs  for  the  second ;  and  the  value  of  ^i  for  the  second 
observation  will  be  180°  +  ;p. 

The  formulae  for  tlie  two  obsei-vations  may,  therefore,  be 
expressed  as  follows,  where  we  inti'oduce  the  value  of  2  tan  ^  S 
given  hy  the  second  ec[uation  of  (307)  after  neglecting  the  insen- 
sible terms  (whicli  terms,  however,  even  if  they  were  sensible, 
would  he  eliminated  by  the  subsequent  combination  of  the  two 
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1  ("i-'  — '^— w  +  «)  |-^  _^^  ^^g  p  __  ,  ^,  ^^  ^  ^^^,  _p,^-j 

p  ^  «  —  n,'  +  S  +  [)-  sin  (r^,  —  >?)  +  y  sec  tt„ 
-f  [i  s  sin  p  +  /  sin  (  p  -\-  .F)  —  c  ^  e  cos  -p  Bin  t,^]  tan  3^ 

-  [^  s'  Bin  JJ  +  ifs  sin  (J,  +  J*)  -i-  ^Z'  sin  (p  +  2i'')]  cos  p 

—  II  s»  sin  2p  +  ifs  sin  (2p  -{.F)  +  IP  sin  (2p-\-  ^F)}  tan'  i5„ 


t-au  s  =  tan  S  ^'- ^'  +  '^  ^  [l  +  /s  cos  F—  IP  (1  +  cos=  F)] 

P  =  n,~n„'~F+lr  sin  (r,  -  ■?)  +  Q  sec  .!„ 

+  [— 2*  sin^  -j- f  ain  (p -\-  F)  —  c  —  ecos  f  sin  rJtanSj 
-l^s'sinp  — ^fs  sin  (p  +  F)  +  ^P  sin  (P+2F)-]  cos p 
—  [1  s'  ein  2p  —  ifs  sin  (2p  -\-  F)  +  IP  sin  (2p  +  2F)]  tan'  a„ 

From  the  mean  of  the  two  obseiwationa,  wo  have 

tan  s  =  tan^  ^^^-"^J-  fl  —  If  (1  +  cos'i?')"! 
2  COB  A  -* 

p  ^  ^±A  _  w„'  +  [r  sin  (r„  -  ;?)  +  i,-\  sec  ^„ 

-]-  [/  sin  {f  +  F)  _  c  —  e  cos  p  sin  t„]  tan  :\ 

—  y'g  s^  sin  2p  (1  -)-  2  tan'  5J 

—  IP  [sin  (p  +  2i^)  cos p  +  sin  (2 y  +  2F)  tan'  5J  / 

The  value  of  E,  obtained  from  the  difference  of  the  two  values 
of  p,  is 

JS  -=: —  Jssinptanfl|, 

^      +i/s[sin(y-f  i^)co9;)  +  ein(2^+_F')  tan' J  J  (313) 

But  it  will  not  usually  be  necessary  to  regard  the  divisor  eos  ^  in 
the  formula  for  tan  s,  for  it  can  differ  sensibly  from  unity  only  in 


(312) 
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those  easai  in  which  s  is  an  extremely  small  quantity,  and  in 
these  cases  we  may  take  -E  =  J  (?ij  —  n). 

The  method  of  observation  with  the  heliometer,  in  which  two 
corresponding  observations  in  opposite  positions  of  the  semi- 
lenses  are  combined,  may  be  regarded  as  fundamental  and  essen- 
tial. The  same  degree  of  accuracy  which  it  affords  cannot  be 
attained  by  single  observations,  the  reduction  of  which  requires 
an  accurate  determination  of  the  quantities  a,  a',  b,  b',  k' —  k; 
for,  in  addition  to  the  uncertainty  of  such  determinations  for 
any  given  position  of  the  instrument,  it  is  not  certain  that  the 
values  of  these  quantities  are  really  constant  for  all  positions  of 
the  telescope  with  respect  to  the  horizon.  It  is  true  that  our 
formulfe  still  involve/ and  F,  which  depend  upon  a,  a',  he;  but 
a  precise  determination  of  these  quantities  is  no  longer  necessary, 
since  they  enter  only  into  the  small  terms  of  the  formulss. 
Moreover,  by  a  pi-oper  method  of  observation, /and  i''may  be 
dispensed  i^'ith  altogether,  as  I  nest  proceed  to  show. 

275.  Assuming  that  a  complete  obsei-^'ation  always  consists  of 
two  corresponding  obsei-vations,  as  in  tlie  preceding  article, 
there  are  yet  three  different  methods  of  making  such  an  obser- 
vation, each  of  which  offers  some  advantage  over  the  others. 
These  I  propose  to  consider  separately. 

First  Method  of  Observation. — Let  the  semi-lens  which  is  to 
remain  fixed  during  the  observation  be  set  so  that  its  sight  line 
shall  he  parallel  to  the  heliometer  axis.  This  will  be  effected  by 
making  m  —  a  —  /i  —  a,  and  at  the  same  time  n  —  k  =  i>  —  x,  or, 
in  the  most  simple  manner,  by  making  m  —  a  =  /i  —  a  =  0. 
*W"e  shall  then  have/=  0,  and  the  formulse  (312)  become 


tan 


(31-1) 


n  2^  (1  -j-  2  tan'  S^}} 


This  method  recommends  itself  by  the  symmetry  which  it  gives 
"to  the  obseiwations,  as  well  as  by  the  simplicity  of  their  reduction. 
Second  Method. — In  this  method,  we  make  the  lines  of  motion 
of  the  objective  and  ocular  parallel,  or  w  =  0,  and  also  make 
m  =  a;  but  the  ocular  is  moved  between  the  two  otaervations, 
being  set  for  one  observation  so  that  /i  —  a  —  ^{m'~  a'),  and 
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for  the  otlier  eo  that  p.  —  a  =  J{m,'—  a').  "We  then  have 
/=  §s  and  J^=  180°  for  one  observation,  hut  _F'=  0  for  the 
other.  These  changes  must  be  made  in  the  two  sets  of  formulse 
from  which  (312)  were  obtained ;  for  in  the  combination  expressed 
by  (312)  the  ocular  was  supposed  to  have  the  same  position  in 
both  observations.  Here,  however,  we  must  put  ?=180°  in 
the  first  and  i''  =  0  in  the  second,  at  the  same  time  substituting 
\s  for/,  and  then  make  the  combination :  we  thus  obtain 


'P  =  — "T — ~  —  ''o'  +  O  sin  (r„  —  &)  -i-  Q  sec  S^  i 

—  (c  4-  ^  COB  p  Bin  tJ  tan  5,  ) 

In  this  method,  the  rajs  from  the  two  stars  make  the  same  angle 
(—  J  s)  with  the  opGcal  axis  of  each  semi-lens ;  whereas  in  the 
first  method  the  rays  ffom  one  star  make  the  angle  s  with  this 
axis  and  those  from  the  other  star  are  parallel  to  the  axis.  The 
second  method,  therefore,  offers  the  advantage  of  bringing  both 
images  at  equal  distances  from  the  axis,  thereby  producing  equal 
distinctness  and  accuracy  of  deiinition  in  them,  and  avoiding  the 
defects  of  the  lens,  which  appear  more  prominently  as  the  rays 
fall  more  obliquely.  The  greater  simplicity  of  the  first  method 
in  the  observation  will,  however,  give  it  the  preference  so  long 
as  the  distance  to  be  measured  is  not  so  great  as  to  eai-ry  one  of 
ttie  objects  beyond  the  limits  of  distinct  vision. 

Third  Method. — This  combines  the  advantage  of  the  second 
method  with  the  simplicity  of  the  fii-st.  "We  place  the  ocular 
permanently  in  the  heliometer  axis,  and  make  each  observation 
with  the  semi-lenses  at  equal  distances  from  that  axis  and  on 
opposite  sides  of  it.  The  chief  objection  to  this  method  is  that, 
since  both  lenses  are  moved,  it  becomes  necessary  to  know  the 
value  of  a  revolution  of  the  screws  of  both ;  but,  as  has  been 
already  remarked  in  Art.  273,  it  is  expedient  to  devote  all  our 
attention  to  the  investigation  of  the  en-ors  of  but  one  screw.  It 
may  also  be  objected  to  this  method  that,  when  the  distance  to 
be  measured  is  rapidly  changing,  time  will  he  lost  in  effecting 
the  requisite  symmetrical  an-angement  of  the  observations.  This 
objection,  however,  may  be  made  with  even  greater  force  against 
the  second  method ;  but  the  first  method  is  free  from  it. 

With  any  of  these  methods,  if  we  wish  to  free  the  results  from 
the  effects  of  fiexurc  of  the  declination  axis  and  from  the  incli- 
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nation  of  this  axis  to  the  hour  axis,  without  supposing  z\  and 
c  to  bfe  known,  we  take  two  eompJete  observations  (i.e.  pairs  of 
observations)  in  the  two  positions  of  the  declination  circle,  pre- 
ceding and  following;  for  we  see  by  (314)  and  (315)  that  i^  and  e 
will  vanish  from  the  mean  of  these  two  observations. 

In  Art.  263,  we  have  seen  that  ^s^  sin  2p  (1  +  2  tan*  5^  is  the 
correction  to  be  added  to  the  position  angle  at  the  middle  point 
between  the  two  stars  to  reduce  it  to  the  mean  (=  p^  of  the 
position  a,ngles  at  the  two  stars :  consequently,  if  we  neglect  this 
term  in  the  first  method  of  observation  above  given,  the  results 
ing  position  angle  will  be  at  once  tJie  mean  position  angle  -p^, 
with  which  and  the  distance  s  we  find  the  difi'erences  of  decli- 
nation and  right  ascension  of  the  stars,  by  Art,  264.  The  results 
are  yet  to  be  freed  from  the  effect  of  refraction,  by  the  methods 
hereafter  to  be  given. 

276.  I  have  thus  far  assumed  that  the  contact  of  the  images  is 
always  produced  at  a  certain  hwwii  point  (o)  of  the  plane  of 
motion  of  the  ocular.  It  will  be  well  always  to  make  the  con- 
tacts at  the  middle  point  of  the  field,  but  the  position  of  this 
point  wU!  usually  be  estimated,  only,  unless  it  is  indicated  by  a 
square  formed  of  intersecting  threads  or  some  equivalent  con- 
trivance, which,  however,  involves  the  necessity  of  illuminating 
the  field  or  the  threads.  Let  us  inqnu-e,  therefore,  to  what 
extent  an  erroneous  estimate  of  the  position  of  the  middle  of 
the  field  will  affect  the  obsei-ved  measures. 

The  quantities  /  and  _F,  determuied  by  (305),  express  the  actual 
position  of  the  middle  of  the  field  (o);  but  if  the  point  of  con- 
tact is  a  different  point  (o'),  the  values  given  by  the  formulje 
require  a  connection. 

Let  h  denote  the  angular  distance  of  o'  from  o,  and  H  the 
angle  which  oo'  makes  with  tlie  observed  arc  SS',  H  and  w  being 
reckoned  in  the  same  direction.  The  quantities  tan  JS.(/( — cc)  sinw 
and  tan.H.  {/i  ^  a)  cos  w,  which  express  the  angnilar  distances  of 
the  point  o  from  SS',  and  from  a  pei-pendicular  to  SS'  drawn 
through  the  heliometer  axis,  must  be  increased  by  A  sin  fl"  and 
Acos-ff  respectively,  Consequeiitly,  fsinF  and  /co3i''wi.Il  re- 
quire the  corrections  Asinff  and  —  Acos_ff;  hence,  if  we  suppose 
h  to  be  so  small  that  its  square  may  be  neglected,  the  effect  upon 
tana  will  be,  by  (311), 

±Jis'cosB:-\-  hsf  (2(^03 FeoB  If —sin  F sin  J{) 
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and  the  effect  upon  the  position  angle  will  be 

=p  7isin(^  —  JI)tan3g:±i}is[sir\  (p  — Jf)oosp-{-  sin (2^  —  Il)tRn''d^ 
+  A/ [sin  {p  +  F—JT)  cos j)  +  sin  (2y  +  _F  —  ^  tan'  8  ] 

Since  h  will  be  but  a  few  minutes  in  any  case,  it  follows  that  the 
effect  upon  tlie  distance  will  be  usually  inappreciable  even  for 
the  greatest  values  of  s  and/.  The  first  and  principal  tei-m  of 
the  effect  upon  the  position  angle  is  proportional  to  the  tangent 
of  the  declination;  but  it  vanishes  when  Bin(p  — H)  =  0,  that 
is,  when  ^— ^j,  or  £l=^p  +  180°,  or  when  the  point  at  which 
the  contact  is  made  lies  in  the  declination  cu-cle  which  passes 
through  the  centre  of  the  field.  "When  the  telescope  follows  the 
diurnal  motion  accurately,  and  a  contact  has  once  been  made  in 
the  centre  of  the  field,  tlie  subsequent  obseivations  mil  all  be 
vei-y  near  this  point.  The  greater  the  declination,  the  more 
cai-eful  must  we  be  to  make  the  contacts  near  the  declination 
circle  of  the  centre  of  the  field ;  but  it  is  evident  from  the  pre- 
ceding discussion  that  we  shall  probably  always  be  able  to  effect 
this  with  sufiicient  accuracy  by  estimating  the  position  of  tliis 
centi'C,  without  I'esorting  to  the  use  of  illuminated  threads, 

DBTBRMIHATION   OF   THE   CONSTANTS   OF   THE   HELIOMETER. 

277.  To  find  a,  a',  a. — Direct  the  telescope  to  any  fixed  point, 
and,  having  brought  the  centre  of  the  semi-lens  I.  nearly  into  the 
heliometer  axis  (by  esiimation),  revolve  the  lens  180°  about  the 
axis.  If  the  image  of  the  point  appears  still  in  the  same  point 
of  the  field  of  view,  tlie  reading  m  of  the  micrometer  is  then 
evidently  =^  a.  K  the  image  has  moved,  we  have  only  to  move 
the  semi-lens  by  its  micrometer  screw  until  the  image  has  been 
carried  to  the  middle  point  between  its  first  and  second  positions, 
and,  if  this  middle  point  has  been  eon-ectly  estimated,  the  semi- 
revolution  will  no  longer  afiTeet  the  appai-ent  position  of  the 
image.  By  repeating  tliis  pi-oeeaa,  we  shall  verj'  quickly  find 
the  exact  position  of  the  semi-lens  when  its  centre  is  at  the 
muiimum  distance  from  the  heliometer  axis,  for  which  m  =  a. 
In  the  same  manner,  a'  will  be  found  for  the  semi-lens  II. ;  and, 
by  a  similar  process,  revolving  the  ocular  180°,  a  will  be  found. 

278.  To  find  k' —  k,  b' — 6. — These  quantities  produce  the 
greater  influence  upon  the  readings  of  the  position  circle,  the 
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smaller  the  distance  between  two  points  whose  images  are 
brought  into  coincidence.  Tbey  will,  tlierefore,  be  most  accu- 
rately determined  by  complete  obsei'vations  (Art.  275)  of  tlie  dis- 
tance and  position  angle  of  the  components  of  a  double  star. 
Since  s  is  in  this  ease  exti'emely  small,  we  shall  have  £==  ^  (n^ — n), 
and,  neglecting  the  iiieensible  terms  in  (307),  tlie  single  observa- 
tions will  give 

s  sin  i(nj  —  n)  =  E  [(nt  —  a)  (k  —  k')  +  b'  ~  J] 
s  cos  K»i  —  »)  ^  -fi  ["''  —  o-'  —  ni  +  o] 

and  (since  in  tlie  second  obsei-vation  we  put  180°  —  E  for  E) 

s  sin  J  («,—«)  =  S  [(m  —  a)  {k  —  V)  -f  &'  —  &] 
s  cos  H^  -  «)  - -B  [m  ~  «  -  <  +  «'] 
from  the  combination  of  which  we  derive 

(m  -  a)  (Ji  -k')^h'-b  =  l  (w!  -  m/)  tan  J.  (n,  -  n)   (316) 

in  which  the  second  member  and  also  the  coefficient  oik  —  k'  are 
known  from  the  observation.  By  setting  the  semi-lens  I.  at  various 
readings  m,  and  making  the  contaete  by  moving  the  semi-lens 
n,,  we  shall  thus  for  each  complete  observation  have  an  equa- 
tion of  condition  of  the  form  (SIS) ;  and  since  the  coefficients  of 
k  —  k'  m  these  equations  may  be  made  to  have  veiy  different 
values,  the  combination  by  the  method  of  least  squares  will  give 
a  very  accurate  determination  of  both  k  —  k'  and  b'  —  b. 

We  may  here  observe  that  it  is  not  necessary,  nor  is  it  advan- 
tageous, to  bring  the  images  of  the  stars  into  coincidence.  It 
will  he  better  to  bring  the  image  of  one  of  the  components 
formed  by  one  semi-lens  to  the  middle  point  between  the  two 
images  of  the  two  components  formed  by  the  other  semi-lena. 
Thus,  if  a  and  b  are  the  images  of  the  two  components  formed 
by  the  semi-lens  1.,  a'  and  b'  those  formed  by  the  semi-lena  U., 
in  the  first  observation  the  images  will  stand  thus ; 

a'    a     V    b 


and  in  the  second  observation  thus : 

a    a'    h     b' 
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As  tliG  components  are  Buppaaed  very  close  together,  tlie  bisec- 
tion of  their  distance  will  be  more  accurately  estimated  than  a 
coineidenoe  of  superposed  images.  This  method  of  observation 
is  always  advisable  when  the  distance  to  be  measured  is  but  a 
few  seconds. 

I  should  have  remarked  before  that  the  quantity  k  —  k'  ia  the 
difference  of  the  index  errors  of  the  position  circle  for  the  two 
semi-lenses,  since  from  the  values  of  k  and  Ic'  (291)  and  (294) 
we  have 

279.  To  find  ifw  index  error  {%')  of  the  position  circle. — This  is  the 
index  error  for  the  semi-lens  II.,  with  which  we  suppose  all  our 
observations  to  be  made.  Let  the  semi-lenses  be  separated  to 
any  assumed  distance  (by  setting  m  —  a  and  m'  —  a'  to  different 
readings),  direct  the  telescope  upon  a  fixed  point,  and  revolve 
the  objective  until  a  motion  of  tlie  telescope  upon  the  hour  axis 
(the  declination  circle  being  clamped)  causes  the  two  images  of 
the  fixed  point  to  come  successively  into  the  sight  line,  that  is, 
into  the  centre  of  the  field  of  the  ocular.  The  position  angle  of 
the  line  joining  the  two  images  is  then  nearly  ±  90°  ;  but  it  will 
vary  witli  the  distance  by  which  the  semi-lenses  are  separated. 

If  the  hour  circle  is  clamped  and  tlie  objective  is  revolved 
until  a  motion  of  the  telescope,  upon  the  declination  axis  only, 
causes  the  images  to  come  successively  into  the  centre  of  the 
field,  the  position  angle  of  the  images  will  be  neai'ly  0°  or  180°, 
but  will  also  vary  with  the  distance  of  the  centres  of  the  semi- 
lenses.  The  relation  between  the  reading  (n)  of  the  position 
cirale  and  the  distance  of  the  lenses  will  be  investigated  for 
each  of  these  methods. 

In  either  method,  I  shall  suppose  that  the  sight  line  of  the 
semi-lens  I.  is  made  to  coincide  with  the  heliometer  axis,  which 
will  be  effected  by  setting  the  uiicrometers  so  that  m  —  a=^  0 
and  n  —  a  =  0. 

1st.  When  the  telescope  is  revolved  upon  the  hour  axis. — It  is  ob- 
viously unnecessary  to  consider  the  position  of  the  insti'ument 
with  respect  to  the  pole  of  the  heavens,  and  we  may  therefore 
express  the  position  of  the  heliometer  axis  by  formulse  which 
give  tlie  instrumental  hour  angle  and  declination  of  the  axis.  In 
order  to  show  tlie  effect  of  flexure,  let  us  return  to  the  general 
formulfe  (258),  which,  by  omitting  the  terms  ;-  cos  (r  —  i?)  and 
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y  ain  (r  ■  -  d)  tan  3,  will  express  the  declination  5j  and  hour  angle 
Tj  of  tht;  heliometer  axis  referred  to  the  pole  of  the  instrumeut. 
Putting  I>  for  d  +  Ail  and  T  for  I  +  M,  and  i^  =  j  —  s  sin  ip,  we 
shall  put 

a^^C  — e  (sin  y  cos  Z*  — cosy  sin  Z)  cos  T)  =D+ aD 

Tj  =2'  +  c sec Z)  —  Zj  tan Z)  -j-  ecos f  cos T  +  e  cos y  eec Z* sin  2"= T -|-  a  T 

in  which  ^  will  now  denote  the  latitude  of  the  instrument.  The 
equations  (293),  under  the  form  giveu  to  them  in  Ai-t.  272,  will 
now  I 


r  ain  S  =  sin  Z> -f-  dcosD  +rcoa  5cos(3'  — r) .  a7J 
rcosScostr— t)  =  C03Z)— rainZ)-~rsin^,AZ)  +  !'cos5sin(r— r).Ar 
reoaSsinfr— r)  =  i(  — rcoa^cosCT  — r}.A?' 

(317) 

in  which  3  and  r  are  the  declination  and  honr  angle  of  the  fixed 
point. 

In  the  revolution  about  the  hour  axis,  D  remains  constant. 
If  the  preceding  equations  are  assumed  for  the  case  in  which  the 
image  produced  by  the  semi-lens  I.  is  in  the  sight  line,  and  we 
distinguish  bj  accents  those  quantities  which  vary  when  the 
second  image  is  brought  into  the  sight  line,  we  shall  have,  since 
3  is  fixed, 

sin  (!  ;^  —  sin  JJ  -j-  _  cos  D  -\-  coa  S  cos  (Z  —  r)  .  aZ> 

1  v' 

;:^  —  sin  Z)  -] GosZ)  4-  cos  3  cos  (T' —  t).aII' 

r  r' 

as  the  expression  of  the  condition  that  the  two  images  of  the 
same  point  ai'e  successively  brought  into  the  sight  line.  But,  aa 
we  may  neglect  the  products  of  the  small  quantities  c,  i„  e,  e,  by 
the  squares  and  products  of  u,  w,  ti',  v',  we  can  in  the  last  terms 
put  cos  {T—  r)  —  cos(2"  ^  t)  —  1,  and  then  give  the  equation 
the  form 

'^  —  l\coii  D  ^(-  —  -\fim  D  +  con  3  (&D  —  aZ)') 

=  1  —  —  —  jainZ)-l-ccospainZ)cori^(cos2'— COS?") 

From  the  second  and  tliird  equations  of  (317)  we  have,  with  thi» 
degree  of  approximation  here  required, 

cos  3  cos  T  =:  cos  Z>  cos  r  —  v  ainS  coa  r  ^  u  nin  r 
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aiid,  therefore,  also 

coa  3  cos  2"  =  cos  D  cos  r  ■ —  v'  sin  U  cos  r  —  m'  sin  r 
by  means  of  which  our  ecLnation  becomes 
— ■  =^  j —\tanI)-^ecos^tB,uI>l{v'—v')miDco3T-\-(u' — w)sinr] 

The  mode  of  observation  above  proposed,  by  which  we  have 
in  —  a  =  a  and  /i  —  a  =:  0,  leads  to  a  simplification  of  this  equa- 
tion ;  for  these  conditions  give  also/ 7=  0,  and  consequently,  by 
(306),  u  =  v==0,a,ndr  =  -/(l  +  uu  +  vv)  =  1.  We  have  also, 
by  (308),  under  the  same  conditions, 

u'=2taniS  sin  (n  —  li'  +  IS) 

tj'  —  2  tun  2  S  cos  {n  —  k'  +  B) 

and,  consequently, 

r'^1  -f- ^ (mV  +  1/1/)  =  1  +  2  tan'S-S 

Substituting  those  values,  and  neglecting  terms  of  the  order  of 
etan^^5,  we  dedace 

coa(«— A'+^)=tanJ^tanZ'+ti<;os5'tanl»[siiiZ)cosrco3(K-~A'-|-i!,') 
4-  sin  T  sin  (n  —  k'-\-  B)] 

from  which  it  follows  that  cos  {n  —  k'  +  E)  is  of  the  same  order 
as  tan^i?,  and  n  —  ^'  +  ^  is  nearly  =  ±  90°.  "We  may,  there- 
fore, ill  the  last  term,  put  cos  (n  ^  A'  +  JE)  =  0  and  sin  {n  —  k' 
+  ^)  =  ±  1,  9.nd  wi'ite  tlie  equation  in  the  following  form: 

sin  [90°  =F  {n  —  I^  +  E)1  =  tan  JS  tan  I>  ±  eeos  y  tan  D  sin  r 

We  shall  here  have  to  distinguish  between  the  cases  in  wliich 
31  —  A'  is  nearly  =  90°  or  nearly—  —  90°.  The  angle  _Eis  nearly 
^=  0  or  nearly  equal  180°,  according  as  m'  —  a'  is  positive  or 
negative  in  (307).  "When  w  —  A'  is  nearly  =  +  90°  and  E  is 
nearly  ^=  0,  we  have  n  —  k'  -\-  E  nearly  ^^  +  90°,  and  the  upper 
sign  in  the  second  member  must  be  used.  Under  the  same 
conditions,  the  upper  sign  in  the  first  member  makes  90°  — 
(ji  —  k'  +  E)  nearly  —  0,  and  the  angle  may  be  put  for  its  sine. 
"When  n  —  k'  is  nearly  =  +  90°  and  E  is  nearly  ==  180°,  the 
lower  signs  must  be  used.  Hence,  if  we  wi-ite  sin  E  for  E  or 
for  180°  —  E,  we  shall  have,  when  ??  —  A'  is  nearly  =^  -\-  90°, 

=F  («  —  K—  90°)  —  sin  £=  tan  I  ^tan  1>  ±e  coa  p  tan  D  sin  t    (SlSa) 
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and  similarly,  wlien  n  —  k'  is  nearly  ^^  —  90°, 

-f-(n  — S'  +  90°)  +  8m-E^tan  JiStaDiJzFecoaytanZleinr   (3186) 

The  viilae  of  !c',  according  to  (294)  and  (290),  when  wc  refer  X  to 
the  pole  of  the  instrument,  is 

U  ^^n^  —  !,  see  5j  +  c  tan  5,  +  e  cos  y  tan  S^  sin  t^ 

where  the  last  term  is  equivalent  to  the  last  term  of  (318).  If, 
therefore,  we  neglect  this  term  in  (318),  the  value  of  k',  which 
the  equations  then  determine,  will  bo 

=  «o'  ~  'i  ^^'^  ^1  H~  '^  ^'•''^  K 

If  we  suppose  k'  —  k  and  b'  —  b  to  be  known,  we  shall  know 
£!  from  (307),  and  a  single  observation  will  detei-mine  k'  by  (818). 
But  it  will  be  preferable  always  to  combine  two  corresponding 
observations  in  which  m'  —  a'  —  m -\-  a  and  m/  —  a'  —  m  +  a  are 
numerically  equal  but  have  opposite  signs ;  then,  n  and  n^  being 
the  readings  of  the  position  circle  in  the  two  observations,  we 
shall  have  from  their  mean 

«;  —  i\  sec  S,  +  c  tan  5,  =  i  (ji^  +  n)  ^  90°  (319) 

If  we  set  the  micrometer  at  various  readings  in  making  these 
pairs  of  observations,  and  assume  that  the  weight  of  the  resulting 
deteiTTiinationa  is  proportional  to  J  (m/  —  m'),  and  if  we  denote 
the  several  values  of  J(m/—  m')  by  M,  M',  M",  &c,,  and  of 
J  (??!  +  m)  q=  90°  by  N,  N',  N",  kc,  we  shall  have  the  final  mean 
by  the  formula  (see  Appendix,  Method  of  Least  Square*:) 

_  MN  +  M'N'  +  M"N"  +  &c. 
^^  -^  ~        M  +  M'  -{■  M"  +  &c. 

and  then 

Ji„'  -~  \  sec  r5j  4-  c  tan  8^  =  (N) 

To  eliminate  the  terms  involving  \  and  e,  we  take  observations 
in  the  two  opposite  positions  of  the  deelinatJon  axis, — circle  pre- 
ceding and  circle  following, — and  if  (iV)  and  {N')  are  the  general 
means  found  in  the  two  positions,  we  shall  have 

».'=Hm +  {*")]  (320) 

We  see  that  the  index  error  will  be  found  independently  of  aU 
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other  quantities,  by  taking  the  mean,  of  the  readings  in  four 
observations,  t"wo  in  each  position  of  the  declination  axis. 

2d,  When  tlie  telescope  is  revolved  upon  the  declination  axis. — In 
thie  case  T  is  constant  and  D  vai-ies.  The  condition  that  the 
two  images  are  successively  brought  into  the  centre  of  the  field 
will  be  expressed  by  equating  the  two  values  of  eos 3 sin {T~t) 
given  by  the  last  equation  of  (317).  Putting  cos  (T —  r)  —  1  in 
the  last  term  of  this  equation,  we  find 


or,  hy  the  same  method  of  observation  as  we  employed  above, 
making/^  0,  and,  consequently,  also  M  =^  y  =  0,  and  r  =  1, 

n' =7"  cos  d  (i^T'~  aT) 
=  r'  cos  S  [!j  (tan  D  —  tan  jy)—(c  +  e  cos  y  sin  T)  (sec  D—  secD')] 

which,  with  the  same  degree  of  approximation  as  was  obseiTcd 
above,  may  be  reduced  to 

u'  =  rV  O;  sec  5  —  (c  -h  e  coa  ^  sin  T)  tan  5] 

Substituting  tan  {n  —  k'  +  E)  for  -,.  and  r'  —  1  (which  involves 
only  errors  of  the  order  of  tan^  |  S  multiplied  by  i^,  c,  e),  we 
have 

tan  (n  ^  !i'  -{-  E)  ^  ii  sec  i5  —  (c  -\-  e  coa  <p  sin  T)  tan  (5 

Hence  n  —  A'  +  ^  is  very  small  or  very  nearly  =  180°.  "When 
n  —  A'  is  nearly  ^  0,  we  shall  have,  for  the  two  cases  of  E, 

K  —  A'  ±  sin  £  =  J,  sec  5  —  (c  +  e  cos  ^  sin  T)  tan  d      (321(t) 

and,  when  n  —  k'  is  nearly  =  180°, 

n  —  /('  qz  ein  S  =  i,  sea  S  —  {c  +  e  cos  f  sin  T)  tan  S     (3216) 

If  we  omit  all  the  terms  in  the  second  member,  the  value  of  k' 
which  these  equations  determine  will  be  that  of  n/  itself.  If, 
then,  two  obseiTations  are  taken  in  which  m'  —  a'  —  m  -\-  a  and 
m/  —  a'  —  m  4- 1  are  numerically  equal  but  have  ojiposite  signs, 
and  if  n  and  tIj  are  the  two  readings  of  the  position  circle,  we  shall 
have 
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Kegardiiig  tlie  weights  of  the  several  determinations  thus  made 
as  proportional  to  the  values  of  ^  {m^'  —  m'),  a  general  mean  (iV) 
will  he  found  aa  above,  and  then  we  shall  have  n^'  =  (JV). 

280.  From  the  preceding  ai-ticle  it  appears  that  by  revolving 
the  telescope  upon  the  declination  axis  the  index  error  of  the 
position  circle  is  found  independently  of  all  other  quantities, 
and  without  revei-sing  the  declination  axis,  "We  should  expect, 
therefore,  that  when  this  method  is  followed  in  hoth  positions  of 
that  axis — ^that  is,  both  with  circle  pi'eceding  and  with  circle 
following — the  same  value  of  n^'  will  be  obtained.  Bessel 
found,  however,  that  this  waa  by  no  means  tlae  case  with  the 
Kbnigsberg  heliometer ;  for  the  difference  of  the  resulting  values 
was  sometimes  as  great  as  4',  which  is  too  great  a  difference  to 
be  ascribed  wholly  to  en-ors  of  observation.  He  explains  the 
discrepancy  by  supposing  the  telescope  to  have  a  tendency  to 
revolve  (so  far  as  the  elasticity  of  its  materials  will  permit) 
about  the  point  at  which  it  is  secured  to  the  declination  axis ;  a 
revolution  which  has  the  same  effect  upon  the  position  angles  as 
a  revolution  of  the  tube  about  the  heliometer  axis,  and  which  is 
clearly  to  be  distinguished  from  a  flexure  of  the  declination 
axis.  Supposing  the  amount  of  the  revolution  to  be  proportional 
to  the  force  which  tends  to  produce  it,  the  law  which  it  follows 
in  all  positions  of  the  insti'ument  is  easily  assigned ;  for  this 
force  is  merely  that  part  of  the  weight  of  tlie  telescope  which 
acta  at  right  angles  to  a  plane  passing  through  the  declination 
axis  and  the  heliometer  axis,  and  is,  consequently,  proportional 
to  the  cosine  of  the  zenith  distance  of  the  point  of  the  heavens 
towards  which  the  perpendicular  to  this  plane  is  directed.  The 
hour  angle  of  thia  point  is  the  same  as  tliat  of  the  heliometer 
axis  —  Ty,  and  its  declination  differs  90°  from  that  of  the  helio- 
meter axis  =  90°  +  ^1.  Denoting  the  zenith  distance  of  the 
point  by  Ci  w^  shall  have 

cos  ?  ^  ein  y  cos  S^  —  cob  p  sin  d^  cos  r, 

and  the  amount  of  revolution  will  be  expressed  by  4*  cos  (^,  in 
which  tJ/  is  its  maximum.  The  observed  position  angles  must  be 
corrected  by  adding  this  quantity,  or 

4  (sin  f  cos  ^1  —  cos  ip  sin  i!,  cos  r,)  (322J 
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M'iiieli  term  must,  therefore,  be  annexed  to  tlie  formulae  for  p  m 
(314)  and  (315).* 

281.  To  find  the  index  error  (x)  of  the  'position  circle  of  the  ocular.— 
Set  the  semi-lens  11.  atany  asanmed  distance  ~  m' — a'  from 
the  heliometer  asis,  and  the  ocular  at  an  equal  distance  =  fi  —  a 
from  that  axis.  Revolve  the  ocular  about  its  axis  until  the  image 
of  a  fixed  point  is  seen  in  the  centre  of  the  field.  Let  n  and  v 
be  the  readings  of  the  position  circles  of  the  objective  and  ocular. 
"W^ithout  moving  the  telescope  or  chan^ng  n,  i%peat  the  obser- 
vation with  the  distance  —  (m'  —«')  —  —  Qi  —  a),  and  let  >'  be 
the  new  reading  of  the  position  circle  of  the  ocular.  Then, 
n  —  Tig'  being  the  true  direction  of  the  line  of  motion  of  tlie 
semi-lens  IL,  we  have  x  =  |(v  +  ^')  —  {n  —  n„').  It  will  be  well 
to  adjust  the  index  of  this  circle  so  that  its  readings  will  agree 
with  those  of  the  position  circle  of  the  objective. 

For  the  fixed  point  in  the  preceding  metliods  of  determining 
the  index  error  of  the  position  circles,  it  will  be  expedient  to 
employ  the  intersection  of  a  cross  thread  in  the  focus  of  an 
auxiliary  telescope,  mounted  in  the  observing  room,  with  its 
objective  turned  towards  the  heliometer;  the  two  threads  of  the 
cross  making  an  angle  of  45°  with  a  declination  circle, 

282.  To  find  ike  distance  ((5)  of  the  line  of  motion  of  the  oadar  fro'm 
the  heliometer  axis. — Set  the  ocular  at  an  assumed  distance  /i  —  a 
from  the  axis,  and  bring  the  image  of  a  fixed  point  into  the  centre 
of  the  field.  Keeping  the  telescope  fixed,  set  the  ocular  at  a 
reading  p.'  such  that  /('  —  a  =^  —  {jt  —  a),  and  revolve  it  until 
the  image  is  again  seen  in  the  centre  of  the  field.  Let  v  and  n' 
be  the  readings  of  its  position  circle  in  the  two  positions ;  then 
we  evidently  have 

±  ,S^  ^"7^  tan  i  (180°  —  v  +  /)  (323) 

It  will  he  easy  to  adjust  the  ocular,  by  means  of  the  proper 
adjusting  screws,  so  that  its  line  of  motion  passes  through  the 
heliometer  axis,  and  thus  make  ^  =  0.  A  small  error  in  this 
adjustment  will  have  no  sensible  effect  upon  the  observations,  ae 
our  formulfe  show. 

*  See  Bessel's  Astron.  Uiitenueh.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  45,  72.  In  the  iafter  place  he  finds 
for  the  Eouigsberg  heliomet«r  4  (vrhioh  he  there  denotes  bj  ft)  =  1'.914, 
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283,  Finally,  the  value  of  a  revoiution  of  tho  micrometer 
screw  (=  _fi)  is  to  be  detei-mined  with  the  utmost  precision.  Of 
the  methods  given  in  Chapter  H.  for  the  iilar  micrometer,  we 
may  regard  the  following  as  the  most  suitable  for  the  heliometer : 

1st.  By  the  measurement  of  the  focal  length  of  tJie  lens  and 
of  the  distance  between  two  successive  threads  of  the  micrometer 

2d.  By  the  Gaussian  process,  or  the  observation  of  a  tlxread  in 
the  focus  of  the  lens  with  a  theodolite. 

3d.  By  the  measurement  of  a  distance  otherwise  known,  as, 
for  example,  the  distance  of  two  stars  in  the  group  Pleiades  de- 
termined by  meridian  obsei'vations. 

By  the  third  method,  however,  we  cannot  expect  to  reach  the 
degree  of  accuracy  which  is  necessary  to  give  the  heliometer  all 
the  advantage  which  it  should  possess  as  a  micrometer.  Thia 
objection  is  obviated  in  a  degree  by  measuring  the  successive 
distances  between  a  number  of  stars  which  a.re  nearly  in  the 
same  gi'cat  circle,  and,  having  reduced  tliese  distances  to  the 
great  circle  joining  the  extreme  stars,  comparing  the  total  reduced 
distance  with  the  distance  of  the  extreme  stara  as  determined  by 
meridian  observations. 

Bessbl,  after  a  careful  trial  of  all  these  methods  with  the 
Konigaberg  heliometer,  gave  the  preference  to  the  first.  I  must 
refer  the  reader  to  his  elaborate  researches  upon  this  instrument 
(already  referred  to)  for  bis  vei-y  precise  method  of  determining 
the  focal  length  of  the  lens.  These  researches  include  also  some 
optical  investigations  of  gi-eat  elegance  and  impoi-tanee. 

OBSERVATIONS    UPON    THE    CUSPS    OE    THE    SUN    IN    A    SOLAK    ECLIPSE. 

284.  In  the  general  discussion  of  eclipses  in  Vol.  I.,  I  omitted 
to  speak  of  the  use  that  may  be  made  of  these  observations  in 
determining  the  connections  of  the  elements  of  the  eclipse.   The 

omission  may  be  appropriately  supplied  here 
'^'    '  in  connection  with  the  heliometer,  with  which 

the  observations  are  most  accurately  made. 
Let  M&aH  8  (Fig.  60)  be  the  apparent  places 
'  of  the  centres  of  the  moon  and  sun,  GC  the 
common  chord  of  the  interseellng  discs.  The 
obsei-vation  consists  in  measuring  the  distance  of  the  cusps  C,  C, 
and  the  position  angle  of  CC  with  reference  to  the  circle  of 
declination  drawn  to  its  middle  point.     This  distance,  aa  well  aa 
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the  position  angle,  will  be  affected  by  refraction,  the  correction 
for  which  will  be  investigated  hereafter.  Let  s  and^here  denote 
the  distance  and  position  angle  deduced  from  the  observation  by 
the  fonnnlie  above  given  for  the  heliometer,  and  also  coiTected 
for  refraction. 

The  local  time  of  each  measure  must  be  accurately  known. 
Tor  this  time,  let  the  parallaxes  of  the  two  bodies  in  right  ascen- 
sion and  declination  be  computed  (by  Vol,  I,  Art.  98),  and  let  a 
and  fx'  denote  tie  resulting  apparent  right  ascensions  of  the 
moon  and  sun  respectively,  3  and  d'  their  apparent  declinations. 
Let  ff  denote  the  apparent  distance  of  the  centimes  =^  SM,  and  n- 
tie.  position  angle  of  5^  with  reference  to  a  circle  of  declination 
drawn  through  its  middle  point,  reckoning  this  angle  from  the 
moon  towards  the  enn.     "We  have,  with  sufficient  accuracy, 


=  («'-«)coaK^'+S) 


(324) 


which  determine  <r  and  tt. 

For  the  same  time,  the  apparent  semidiametere  of  the  moon 
and  sun,  which  we  shall  denote  by  S  and  S'  respectively,  will 
be  computed  by  Vol.  L  Art.  131.  We  then  have  given  the 
three  sides  of  the  triangle  SCM,  and,  denoting  the  angles  at  M 
and  Shy  fi  and  /i',  we  may  find  these  angles  by  the  usual  formula 
of  plane  trigonometry,  or  by  the  following  formula,  which  in 
the  present  case  are  somewhat  more  convenient : 

^  (S  cos  )H  +  S'  cos  /(')  =  i  ff  "1 

"With  eitlier  of  these  angles  and  the  value  of  S  or  S',  we  can 
compute  the  value  of  CG'.  Let  this  computed  value  of  CO'  be 
denoted  by  s' ;  we  have 

s'  =  2S  sin  fi  =  25''  ain  /  (320) 

The  difference  between  this  computed  value  and  the  observed 
value  s  will  determine  the  corrections  which  the  elements  of  the 
eclipse  require  in  order  to  satisfy  the  observation.  Put  s  =:  s' 
-j-  ds'.    Differentiating  (326),  we  find 


-  2S  cos  ii.dii.-j-  2  sin  ii.dS 
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and  from  the  formula 


—  Sa  sin  n  dji  =^  {a  —  S  cos  /i)diT  -{-  (S —  tr  cos  [i)  dS  —  S'dS' 

whence,  with  tlie  aid  of  the  known  relations  hetween  the  parts 
of  the  plane  triangle,  we  readily  find 

2Scosa  , 

—  -  d<T  =  s  —  s 

But,  since  da  varies  with  jt,  we  must  replace  it  by  corrections 
which  will  have  the  same  value  in  all  the  equations  of  condition 
thus  formed.     By  putting 

0-  sin  ^=  (a'  —  a)  cos  i  (d'  -\-  s)  ==  X 
a  cos  ff  =    ^ '  —  d  =  y 

we  shall  lind 

da  ^=  dx .  sin  t:  -\-  dy  .  Cos  n- 
in  which 

dx  =  cos  1{S'  -\-S).d  (a'  —  a) 

dy  =  d  ip'  —  S) 

and  we  may  regard  d{a'  —  a)  and  d(d'  —  8),  and,  consequently, 
also  dz  and  dy,  as  constant  for  the  duration  of  the  eclipse.  We 
then  have 

2S      ,„  ,     2.9'    .^,     28  con /I    .       ,        25  cos/.  , 

■  dS  -\ dS -mmrdx  —  --■  —    -cos^dyr^s—s 

ff  tai3  /i'  trtan/i  <t  tan/i  <r  tau^ 

(327) 

This  will  be  the  final  form  of  our  equations  of  condition  if  the 
distance  s  is  fully  corrected  for  the  instrumental  errors.  If,  how- 
ever, the  zero  of  the  micrometer  is  uncertain,  we  should  make 
observations  on  opposite  sides  of  the  zero,  {with  the  heliometer, 
bj'  placing  the  movable  semi-lens  alternately  in  opposite  positions 
with  respect  to  the  stationary  one,)  and  if  c  is  the  tmlaiown  error 
of  the  micrometer  zero,  we  must  write  s  ±  c  for  s  in  the  above 
equation,  taking  s  +  f'  for  one  series  of  observations  and  s  —  e 
for  the  other.  The  resolution  of  all  the  equations  of  condition 
by  the  method  of  least  squares  will  then  determine  dS,  dS',  dx, 
dy,  and  c. 
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It  will  usually,  however,  be  inexpedient  to  retain  dS',  as  ita 
coefficient  will  differ  very  little  from  that  of  dS.  The  value  of 
the  eun's  semidiameter  is  now  so  well  determined  that  in  dia- 
cuaaions  of  this  kind  it  will  be  quite  allowable  to  put  dS'  =  0. 

"We  may  also  fonn  equations  of  condition  from  the  position 
angles.  The  angle  n  is  formed  by  iS^and  a  circle  of  declina- 
tion drawn  to  the  middle  point  of  SM,  while  p  is  foiined  at  the 
point  I>.  Denoting  the  middle  point  of  SMhj  E,  we  have  3E 
=^  ^<7  — iS'cos/('=  ^{Sgob/i  —  S'eos/i')  ^  A;  and  we  can  now 
compute  the  position  angle  of  CO'  at  the  point  D  from  the 
known  parts  of  the  ti-iangle  formed  by  the  points  D,  E,  and  the 
pole.    Let  p'  denote  this  computed  value ;  we  readily  find 

p'  ^  w  —  90°  +  A  ein  tt  tan  }  (■!'  +  3)  (328) 

Putting  the  observed  value  p  ^p'  +  dp',  we  have,  liy  neglecting 
the  insensible  vai-iations  of  the  last  term  of  (328),  dp'  —  c?jr,  and, 
consequently, 

cos  T  dx       sill  ^  dy 


1  r      0-  sin  r 


=  p-f  (329) 

where  dz,  dy,  and  a  are  expressed  in  seconds  and  dp'  in  minutes. 
From  all  the  equations  thus  formed,  we  can  find  dx  and  dy,  or 
we  can  combine  all  the  equations  of  the  forma  (327)  and  (329)  in 
a  single  discussion.  We  see  that  the  corrections  of  the  eemi- 
diametera  eaimot  be  determined  from  the  position  angles  alone. 
"WTien  the  observations  are  made  with  the  heliometer,  each 
must  be  a  single  observation,  for  the  chord  s  changes  so  rapidly 
that  we  cannot  combine  two  opposite  observations,  aa  has  been 
supposed  in  Art.  275.  "We  must,  therefore,  reduce  each  obser- 
vation by  the  general  formula  (31.1),  in  which,  however,  we  may 
make/— 0,  by  making  all  the  contacts  in  the  heliometer  axis 
or  middle  of  the  field.  The  angle  Em  these  formulEe  must  then 
be  known ;  but  if  it  has  not  been  determined  with  certainty,  we 
may  introduce  it  into  our  equations  of  condition  as  an  additional 
unknown  quantity.  For  one  series  of  observations,  we  must 
write p  -\-  Em  the  place  of  p  in  (329),  and  for  the  other  series, 
in  opposite  positions  of  the  semi-lensea,  wc  must  write  p  —  Em 
the  place  of  E.  But,  as  E  varies  inversely  with  the  distance  s, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  put 


nl' 
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in  which  7-  ia  a  constant  which  will  he  expressed  in  sticonds, 
since  s  is  in  seconds  and  E  in  minutes.  The  equation  (329)  may 
then  he  put  under  the  form* 

^  co&ndx  —  -  sm  7z  dy  =p  Y  ~  s  sin  (p—p')  (329*) 

For  some  observations  of  the  cusps  of  the  solar  eclipse  of  July 
28,  1851,  made  with  the  helionieter  of  the  Konigsberg  Observa- 
tory and  reduced  by  tlie  preceding  method  by  the  Director 
"Wtchmakn,  see  Aslron.  Nack.,  Vol.  XXXIIL  p.  309. 

THE    RING    MICROMETER. 

285.  This  is  simply  a  thin  metallic  ring,  exactly  circular, 
placed  in  the  focus  of  the  obj  ective,  witii  its  plane  at  right  angles 
to  the  optical  axis.  From  the  times  of  transit  of  two  stars  across 
its  edge,  the  telescope  remaining  fixed  throughout  the  observa- 
tion, we  can  find  both  the  difference  of  right  ascension  and  the 
difl'erence  of  declination  of  the  stars.  Although  inferior  in 
accuracy  to  the  filar  micrometer  and  the  heliometer,  it  possesses 
the  advantage  over  the  former  of  not  requiring  illumination,  and 
over  both  in  not  requiring  an  equatoriEil  mounting  of  the  telescope, 
represent  the  inner  edge  of  the  ring.  Denote  by 
^1  and  t^  the  observed  sidereal  times  of  ingress 
and  egress  of  a  star  at  the  pointsJ.  and  _B,-  by 
t,'  and  ^'  the  same  for  a  star  observed  at 
A'andB'.  Upon  the  supposition  that  the 
L  paths  of  the  stars  across  the  field  are  recti- 
linear, the  straight  line  OMM',  drawn  from 
the  centre  Cof  the  ring  perpendicular  to  the 
chords  AB  and  A'B',  will  coincide  with  the 
declination  circle  of  the  point  C  The  time 
of  the  transit  of  the  fii-st  star  over  this  cu-cle  is  the  arithmetical 
mean  of  the  times  i^  and  ij  ^=  ^  (ij  +  'j) ;  that  of  the  transit  of  the 
second  star  over  the  same  circle  is  |  (;/  +  1^') ;  and,  hence,  if  cc  and 
a'  are  the  right  ascensions  of  tlie  stai-a,  we  have 

»'  -  *  -  i  ('1'  +  V)  -  K^i  +  *0  (330) 

*  By  (iiOT),  we  pGrcoive  ihat  y  ia  here  the  value  of  the  quantity  (m  —  ")  (^  —  ^) 
+  h'—  b  espresged  in  seconds ;  and  by  putting  its  yalue  found  from  the  discussioo 
of  the  cquatJona  (329)  in  the  second  member  of  (316),  and  also  the  true  value  of 
n  —  a  founci  from  the  value  of  c  by  (327),  vre  shall  have  an  equation  for  determining 
A  — jf  andfi'— i. 
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Let  r  denote  the  radius  of  tJie  ring  expressed  in  aeconda  of 
arc,  3  and  i5'the  decliuationB  of  tlie  stars,  and  put 


^=^^2—*! 

^  =  t^—t; 

r  =  BCM: 

r'=B'cir 

d=MO 

d':=M'0 

l,.  =  BM 

,a'=  B'M' 

have 

(331) 


d  =^  T  cos  J-  d'  ^  r  cos  / 

and  hence  the  difference  of  dechnation  of  the  stars : 


The  signs  of  cos  ;-  and  cos  ;-'  are  not  determined  by  the  second 
equations  of  (331);  consequently,  either  sign  may  be  used  in 
computing  d  or  d'.  To  remove  the  ambiguity,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  observer  note  the  positions  of  the  stai's  with  respect  to 
the  centre  of  the  ring:  then  d  ov  d'  will  be  positive' wh.cn  the  star 
passes  north  and  negatioe  when  s&iith  of  the  centre. 

Example.* — On  the  11th  of  April,  1848,  at  the  Obserratory  of 
Bilk,  the  planet  Flora  and  a  neighboring  star  were  compared  by 
a  ring  micrometer  of  a  six  feet  refractor.  The  observed  sidereal 
times  were  as  follows : 

Flora  (N.  of  centre).  Star  (N.  of  centre), 

i,'  =  11'  16"  35'.0  t,  r^  11'  17™  53'.0 

(/=11  17    25.5  (^=11   19    46.5 

■:'  =  50 .5  r  =  1    53 .5 

The  approximate  declination  of  Flora  was  ^'  =  +  24°  5'.4.  The 
apparent  place  of  the  star  was 

<i=         6''4"51'.9a 
S  =  ^-  24"  1'     9".01 

The  radius  of  the  ring  was  r  -=  1126".25;  and  hence 
*  BijuwNow's  Spliarisclie  A> 
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log  t"     1.70329 

logr    2.05500 

log  cos  S'    9.96043 

log  cos  «    9.96067 

log  /.'     2.53878 

log,!    2.89073 

log  Bin  /     9.48716 

log  sin  r    9.83910 

log  cos  /     9.97850 

log  COS  r    9.85940 

logd'    3.03013 

logd    2.91108 

d'  =  +  17'  61".9 

li  =  + 13'  34".S 

The  planet  and  star  being  both  o'l^ei'ved  on  the  north  eide  of  the 
centre  of  the  field,  d'  and  d  are  both  positive,  and  hence 

S'  ~!i  =  d'—  d=-\-4!  17".l 

For  the  times  of  transit  over  the  declination  circle  of  the  middle 
of  the  field,  we  have 

Flora,  ^(V+ 0=11'!''"    0'-25 

Star,    i{h  +t,)=\\  18    49.75 

a'—  a=  —     1    49.50 

Hence  we  have  for  the  planet 

a'  =         6''  3»  2'.43 
a'=  +  24:''5'26".l 

which  values  express  the  planet's  apparent  place  at  the  tim  e  of  its 
passage  over  the  declination  circle  of  the  middle  of  the  field,  that 
is,  at  the  sidereal  time  11*  IT"*  O'.aS.  But  tlie  cfl^eet  of  refraction 
has  not  yet  been  allowed  for.     See  Art.  300. 

286.  Qyrrectian  for  curvature. — The  correction  which  the  pre- 
ceding method  requires,  in  consequence  of  the  curvature  of  the 
paths  of  the  stars,  may.be  found  aa  folLows.  In  the  spherical 
triangle  of  which  the  three  angular  points  are  the  pole,  the  centre 
of  the  ring,  and  the  point  where  the  star  enters  or  leaves  the  ring, 
we  have 

sin  3  =  sin  D  cos  r  -\-  cos  D  ein  r  cos  y 

where  D  is  the  declination  of  the  centre  of  the  ring.  For  the 
second  star,  we  have 

sin  5'=  sin  D  cos  r  -{-  cos  D  ein  r  cos  / 

and  the  difference  of  these  equations  gives 

2  amies' —  5)'coa  i(5'  +  5)  =  (sin  r  cos  j^^  ein  r  cos?-) cos D 
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or,  very  nearly, 

{S'  —  S)  coa  J  (5'  -\-  S)  t=  (r  COS  /  —  r  cos  ;•}  cog  D 

=::{d'  d)C08  D 

in  wMch  d'^  dm  the  approximate  difference  found  by  the  pre- 
ceding article.     But  we  have,  very  nearly, 

the  mean  of  which  is 

D=^-l  {3'  -{-3)-  A  (d'  +  d) 

and  we  may,  therefore,  put 

cos  1>  =  cos  I  (Ji'  +  "S)  +  K<^'  +  '^')  si"  1"  «in  J  (5'  -f  ^) 

SO  that  we  obtain 

5'  —  S  ^  d' —  d -\-  l{_d' -]- d)  {d"  —  d)  sin  r'tan  i(^'+  S)    (333) 

Hence,  the  correction  of  the  difierence  of  declination  found  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  path  of  the  star  ia  rectilinear,  is 

-f  {  (d'  +  d)  id'  —  d)  sin  1"  tan  J  (S'  +  S) 

The  correction  disappeara  when  d'  and  d  are  numerically  eq^ual, 
that  is,  when  the  stars  are  observed  at  equal  distances  from  the 
centre  of  the  ring. 

Li  the  example  of  the  preceding  article,  this  correction 
amounts  to  +  0".52,  and  the  corrected  difference  of  declination  is 

287.  If  the  outer  edge  of  the  ring  ia  also  an  exact  circle,  it  may 
be  used  in  the  same  manner  as  the  inner  edge.  Let  the  four 
transits  of  a  star  over  the  edges  of  both  rings  be  observed  at  the 
timea  („  i^,  t^,  t^ ;  then,  if  r  is  the  radius  of  the  outer  ring,  rj  that 
of  tlie  inner  ring,  we  put 

fi  ^^  L^  ((,  —  (j)  cos  (J  pj  =  'gS  (^3  —  y  cos  3 


so  that  with  the  outer  ring  we  find 
d  =  r  cos 
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and  with  the  inner  ring, 

and  the  mean  of  these  values  will  be  taken  as  the  true  value  of 
d.  In  the  same  manner  d'  for  the  second  star  will  be  found, 
after  which  d'  —  S  =  d'  —  d. 

But  when  the  four  observations  have  been  obtained,  the  pro- 
cess of  redaction  may  be  slightly  abridged,  as  follows  :* 

The  sum  and  difference  of  the  values  of  d*  give 

r'  —  r,'  3=  ^=  —  ^' 
Putting 


ein  A  =  '^■■!i-' 


(334) 


r  —  r,  = -^ ^  2a  sin  A  sia  B 

'  2a 

r^+  ?-/=:2«=(l  +  sin' J.  sin' B) 
i"^+  ("i"  =  2  «'  (sin*  A  -\-  sin'  B) 
which,  substituted  in  the  above  value  of  cf ,  give 

d'  =  a'  cos'  A  cos'  B 
or 

d  =acoaA  eos  B  (335) 

80  that,  A  and  B  being  found  by  (334),  d  is  found  by  (335).  The 
foi-mulje  (334)  for  determining  A  and  B  may  also  be  written  m 
follows : 

cm     J    - —  - — -1: '^-—'' tnn     R  2: -^. — 


in  which  t  =^t^  —  i^  and  t^  =  i^  —  t^. 

Example. — On  the  24th  of  June,  1850,  at  the  Observatory  of 
Bilk,  Petersbn's  comet  and  a  star  were  observed  with  a  doable- 
ring  micrometer,  as  follows : 
Comet  {N.  of  centre). 
t(     18^  15"  54'. 
t;  16    20 

('  17    21 


t! 


17 


Star  (S.  of  centre). 

t^     18^  18™  55'.3 

%  19    13. 

*,  21    20.5 

t^  21    37.5 


's  Spharisolio  Aatronomie,  p.  519. 
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The  approximate  declination  of  the  comet  was  d'  =  -\-  59°  20', 
and  the  apparent  place  of  the  star  was 

a  =  14'  53™  30'.75  a  ^  +  59°  7'  12".19 

The  radii  of  the  rings  were — 


Outer,     !■ 

=  11' 

21",09 

Inuer,     r^ 

=    9 

26  .29 

whence 

ffl 

=  10 

23  .69 

Then  we  find : 

Comet. 

Star, 

t' 

1»  54',  0 

T 

2™  42'.2 

Tj 

1      1.0 

T, 

2      7.5 

logC^  +  r, 

)     2.24304 

log(r  +  rO 

2.40195 

log(r'-r/ 

1.72428 

log  (t   —  Ti) 

1.54033 

,      15  cos  S 

-    7.48667 

,      15  cos  (5 

7.48938 

log  sin  A' 

9.72971 

log  sin  A 

9.95133 

log  sin  B' 

9.21095 

log  sin  B 

9.02971 

log  cos  A' 

9.92623 

log  eo8  A 

9.65137 

log  cos  B' 

9.99419 

log  cos  B 

9.99750 

logd' 

2.71539 

logd 

2.44384 

d'  = 

=  +8'39".27 

d  = 

—  4'  37". 87 

d' ~d^-\-l^'  IT. 14: 
and  for  the  difference  of  right  ascension, 
„'„£,  =  _  3".  25'.83 

288.  To  fmd  the  correction  for  the  proper  motion  of  one  of  the  objects. 
—The  most  common  application  of  the  ring  micrometer  is  to  the 
determination  of  the  difference  of  right  ascensions  and  declina- 
tions of  a  star,  and  a  planet,  or  comet.  But  since  a  planet  (or 
comet)  changes  both  its  right  ascension  and  declination  during 
the  lime  of  an  observation,  its  path  will  not 
be  at  right  angles  to  the  declination  circle 
drawn  through  the  centre  of  the  ring:  i 
that  the  differences  found  by  the  preceding 
methods  will  require  a  correction. 

Let  Ab,  Eig,  62,  be  the  path  of  the  planet  \ 
across  the  ring;   Om  the  declination  circle 
through  C,  the  centre  of  the  ring.     Draw 
AB  perpendicular  to  Cm,  On  perpendicular 
to  Ab,  bp  perpendicular  to  AB.     Put 
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An'  =  the  increase  of  the  planet's  right  ascension 

in  one  sidereal  second, 
a3'  =  tiie  increase  of  the  declination  in  one  aid. 

second, 
ti,t^  =^  the  eid.  times  of  ingress  and  egress  of  the 

planet  at  A  and  b, 

t'  ^t^  —  ty', 

X  =  the  correction  of  the  mean  of  f,'  and  t,',  or 
of  the  right  ascension  of  the  planet  found 
by  the  preceding  methods, 
^  ('/  +  ^9')  -\-  X  =  the  eid.  time  of  the  plauet's  transit  at  m, 
;5  =  the  angle  BAb  =  mCn. 

Xhe  are  bp  may  be  i-egarded  as  a  portion  of  the  declination  circle 
drawn  thi'OKgh  b.  The  angle  at  the  pole  included  by  this  circle 
and  the  declination  circle  of  A  is  the  hour  angle  described  by  the 
planet  in  the  time  r',  which  hoar  angle  is  t'  —  t'  .  Aa' =r'  (1  —  Aa'). 
Hence  we  have,  very  nearly, 

4p  =  15  r"  (1  —  ao')  cos  S' 
We  have,  also, 

bp  =  t'.  a5' 
whence 

tan  a  ^  . ^^' 

15  cos  d'  (1  —  A,.') 

or,  since  the  squares  of  a§'  and  Aa'  or  their  product  may  be 
neglected, 

tan  ^  = ■ 

15  cos  d' 

The  correction  x  is  the  time  in  which  the  planet  describes  the 

line  nm,  and  this  time  is  found  by  the  proportion 

■:'lx  ^=  Ab'.nm  ^:  Ab:  Cn  tan  ^ 

for  which  we  can  take 

t':x=^  15  r' cos  S'-.d'tm^ 

whence,  substituting  the  value  of  tan  p, 

»  =  „f"'.  (336) 

(15  cos  s'y  ^      ' 

Since  Ah  —  Af  sec  j9,  and  sec  ^9   difi'ers   from   unity  only  by 
terms  involving  (ao')^,  we  may  take  Ah  ^=  Ap,  and  hence 

An  =  ^Aj.  =  ^^i^|^  (1  -  A<.')  =  /^'a-  A»') 
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BO  that  to  compute  d'  =  Qii  in  this  ciise  we  have 

mn/=--(l  —  Aa,')  d'—rcos/  (337) 

tliat  ia,  the  computation  by  the  preceding  methods  will  give  the 

value   of  d',   corrected   for  the   proper  motion,  if  we   employ 

/i'  (1  —  Aa')  instead  of  fi'.     In  the  method  of  Article  287,  with  a 

double-ring  micrometer,  the  logarithm  of  1  —  Att'  may  be  added 

J.    ii.    I         -^1         r.15  cos  d' 
to  the  logaiithm  of  - 

Example. — In  the  example  of  the  preceding  article  the  comet's 
motion  in  one  mean  day  was,  in  right  ascension  —  5""  O",  and  in 
declination  —  1°  17' ;  and  therefore,  since  one  mean  day  contains 
86636  sidereal  seconds,  * 

i„'  ^  _-  i^  log  (1  —  Aa'}  =    0.00150 

AS'^  _  i^  log  aS'^  )i8.72694 

86636  =■ 

Hence,  in  the  computation  of  d'  wa  have 

I5o»£  j^ggjj 

4-3 

log  sin  A'  9.73121 
log  sin  £'  9.21245 
log  coe  A'  9.92563 
log  cos  S'  9.99415 
log  d'  2.71475 
(;'  =  +  8'38".50 

*  The  logariUim  of  1  —  Ao'  may  be  found  at  once  from  the  change  of  right  asoen- 
sion  in  48  hours,  as  follows.  Let  this  change  be  expressed  in  viinules  of  arc,  and 
denoted  bj  (Aa'j,  then  we  haye 

16  X  li  X  SliSoS        43318 

But  if  St  ia  the  modulus  of  oommon  logarithms,  we  bare  from  tie  development  ot 
log  (1  —  Aa')  iit  series,  by  neglecting  the  second  and  higher  powei-e  of  Aa', 


log  (1  —  Aa')  =  —  0.00001  (All') 

t  for  tlie  proper  motion  in  the  eompulation  of  d,  subtract  from  the 
ls  many  units  of  the  &th  decimal  place  as  there  are  minutes  of  arc  in 
ease  of  right  aj 
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and,  therefore, 

d'  —  d^-\-  13'16".37 
By  (336)  we  iind 

x=       ~    0«.47 
whence 

a!—o.  =  —    3'"26'.30 

The  coTrection  of  d'  —  d  for  the  curvature  of  the  path  is,  in  this 
case,  hy  (333),  +  0".78;  whence 

d'—8  =  -^  13'17'M5 

60  that  the  corrections  for  cui-vature  and  proper  motion  here, 
accidentally,  almost  destroy  each  other. 

The  apparent  place  of  the  comet  (still  affected,  however,  by 
parallax  and  planetary  aberration,  as  well  as  the  differential 
refraction)  is,  therefore, 

tt'=       W'-SO"   4'.45 
3'  =rz  +  59"  20'  29".34 

at  the  sidereal  time  IS''  16"*  50'.75. 

289.  It  is  yet  to  he  shown  under  what  conditions  errors  of 
observation  or  of  the  data  will  have  the  least  effect  upon  the 
results  obtained  with  the  ring  micrometer.  For  the  effect  of  an 
error  Ar  in  the  observed  int^i-val,  we  have,  by  differentiating  (331), 

15  cos  d .  At 
Ay  =^  — ■ 

At?  =  —  r  ein  ^  .  A;-  =  —  ^^  cos  S  tan  y  ■  ^'^ 

which  shows  that  the  error  in  the  observed  time  produces  the 
least  effect  upon  d  when  tan ;-  is  least,  and,  therefore,  for  the  most 
accurate  determination  of  the  declination,  the  chords  described 
by  the  two  stars  should  be  as  fai-  from  the  centre  of  the  ring  as 
possible,  or  the  difference  of  declination  should  be  but  little  less 
than  the  diameter  of  the  ring.  If  t^  is  not  ranch  less  than  r,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  let  the  stars  pass  across  the  field  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  centre,  at  nearly  equal  distances  from  it.  But  if  d  is 
very  small,  both  stars  should  pass  as  far  from  the  ccnti-e  aa 
possible,  on  the  same  side  of  it. 

For  the  effect  of  an  error  in  r,  we  have 

A<i  ^  —  Af  ;=  Ar .  see  y 
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which  is  also  least  when  the  star  is  farthest  from  the  centre  of 
the  field. 

For  the  second  star,  we  have  also  ac/'  =  Ar  sec  j-',  and  hence 

A  {il'  —-  d)  =  Ar  (sec  /  —  eee  >■) 

80  that  if  the  stars  are  on  the  same  parallel  of  declination  (when 
T  —  t')  tti®  error  in  r  has  no  effect  upon  the  computed  difference 
of  declination,  as,  indeed,  ia  othenviae  evident. 

For  the  accurate  determination  of  the  difference  of  right 
aaeenaion,  it  is  plain  that  the  stars  should  pass  as  near  to  the 
centre  of  the  field  as  poaalble,  since  the  immersions  and  emer- 
aiona  can  then  be  most  accurately  observed. 

290.  To  find  ike  radius  of  ike  ring. — Mrst  Method.— -0\>&&yy&  the 
transits  of  the  sun's  limb  over  the 
edge  of  the  ring.  Four  contacts 
will  be  observed,  the  aun's  centre 
being  at  the  points  a,  b,  c,  d  (Fig. 
63)  at  the  times  t^,  t^,  %,  t^.  If  the 
radius  of  the  ring  is  denoted  by  r 
and  the  sun's  semidiameter  by  li, 
we  see  that  the  external  eontacta 
(at  a  and  d)  are  observed  at  tlie 
times  at  which  the  transit  of  the 
sun's  centre  would  be  observed 
over  a  ring  whose  radius  was  r  +  R;  while  the  internal  contacts 
(at  h  and  e)  are  observed  at  the  times  at  which  the  transit  of  the 
sun's  centre  would  be  observed  over  a  ring  whose  radius  was 
r  —  B.     Hence,  putting  d  =  sun's  declination,  and 

we  have,  by  Art.  285,  from  the  external  contacts, 
=  1.5  T  cos  3 


and  from,  the  i 


2  (r  +  Ji)  c 
3r  contacts, 
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Eliminating  y  and  y',  we  have 

4  (r  +  Rf  ^  (15  T  cos  sy  +  d' 
4  (r  —  R'f  =  (15  r'  COS  Sf  -\-  d^ 

and  eliminating  (?,  we  obtain 

r  _  a5cosa)'(r  +  0(r-r') 


16  J2 


(338) 


In  order  to  take  into  account  the  sun's  motion  in  right  ascension, 
the  intervals  r  and  r'  should  be  expressed  in  apparent  time. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  formula  (338)  will  still  be  applicable 
when  the  sun's  diameter  is  greater  than  that  of  the  ring. 

Example.* — The  sun  was  observed  with  a  ring  micrometer  at 
the  Observatory  of  Bilk  as  follows : 

Esternil  ContactB.  Internal  Contacts. 

*,  =  lO*  Bl"    8'.2   Sid.  time  (,  =  10*  32"  30'.8 

i^=10  S4    47.5  *3  =  10   33    25.3 

The  snn's  declination  was  5  =  +  23°  14'  50" ;  the  semidiameter 
_fi  =  15' 45".07;  and  the  sun's  motion  in  right  ascension  waa 
4"*  8'.T  in  one  day. 

The  sidereal  intervals  3^  39^3  and  54^5  must  be  reduced  to 
intervals  of  apparent  time  by  multiplying  them  by  the  factor 

1_|!!:I=  0.99713 


and  hence,  by  (338), 

r  =  9'  23". 57 

Secoiid  Method. — Observe  the  transits  of  two  stars  the  differ- 
ence of  whose  deeliujttions  is  accurately  knoivn.  Then,  r  and  r' 
being,  as  before,  the  intervals  between  the  ingress  and  egress  of 
the  two  stars  respectively,  we  have 

/(  —  y  r  COB  a  =  r  ein  7"  d  =  ±:  r  cos  y 

fi! ^^  y  t' COS  S' ^:r  mnr'  d'  =  zt  v  cos  ■/ 

Since  for  determining  r  it  will  always  be  advisable  to  select  a 

*  BrEhbow,  Spharisohe  Astronomie,  p.  561, 
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pair  of  stars  whose  diiFerenee  of  decimation  is  not  much  less 
than  the  diameter  of  the  ring,  the  stare  will  he  observed  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  centre :  we  shall,  therefore,  have 

d'  —  d  =  r  (cos  Y  -\-  COB  )-') 

Lot  A  anAB  be  assumed,  so  that 

then 

d'  —  (?  =  r  [co9  (_A  -\-  B')  -{-  cos  {A  —  By]  =  2r  cos  A  cos  B 
,i'  ^  li^r  [m\(A  +5)  +  &\v.(A  —  £)]  =2c  sin  A  cos  B 
/_^=^,-[sm(^  +  5)  — Biii(^~B)]  =  2r  coa^sin  B 

Hence  we  derive 

tan  A  =  ^^^  tan  B  =  '^^^  ] 

rf'-rf  d~d  ^ggg^ 


"We  may  also  use  any  one  of  the  following  forms  for  r 


^  ^_ 


n  ^  cos  £       2  cos  A  sin  £       ein  {A  +  B)        sin  {A  —  B) 


In  order  to  render  this  method  exact,  the  atmospheric  refrac- 
tion should  be  taken  into  account.  Its  effect  upon  micrometric 
observations  in  general  will  be  considered  hereafter,  but,  since 
for  detennining  the  radius  of  the  ring  micrometer  it  will  be 
advisable  to  take  the  observations  near  the  meridian,  the  refrac- 
tion may  he  allowed  for  in  a  very  simple  manner;  for  we  may 
then  neglect  its  effect  upon  the  right  ascensions  of  the  stars.  The 
effect  upon  the  declinations  is  found  by  the  formulfe  (234)  and 
(20)  of  Vol.  I. ;  according  to  which,  if  d  and  3'  are  the  ti'ue  decli- 
nations, the  apparent  values  are 

S  +  /i'  cot  (5  +  iV) 
d'-{-  A'eot(s'  + JV) 

where  tan  JV^^  cot  f  cos  r,,,  f  being  the  latitude  of  the  place  of 
observation,  and  r,,  the  hour  angle  of  the  centre  of  the  ring. 
Hence  the  apparent  difference  of  declination,  which  we  will 
denote  by  {S'  —  S), 

ein(5 -fiV)  8io(i3'-j-i\^ 
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for  which  we  may  take 
(5'  —S)^S' 


!i'8m(S'—3) 


(340) 


which  is  to  he  used  for  d'  —  dm  (339).  It  will  here  generally 
eufflce  to  take  /c'—  57";  bat  it  may  be  aecui-ately  found  by 
Column  B  of  Table  U. 

"When  the  stars  are  not  very  near  the  equator,  the  correction 
for  curvature  must  be  applied.  If  r  were  given,  the  observations, 
computed  upon  the  supposition  that  the  paths  of  the  stars  are 
rectilinear,  would  give  the  approximate  difference  d'  —  d,  and 
hence  in  the  inverse  process  we  have  only  to  use  d'  —  d  instead 
of  (S'  —  d)  iu  order  to  obtain  the  true  value  of  r.   Now,  by  (333), 

d'—d^(S'—S')—^  Bin  1"  (d'^  —  d')  tan  J  (5'  +  S) 
or,  since  rf--ri==-(/.--/^, 

d'—d  =  (Ji'  —  S)  +  -J sin  1"  (/  +  ^)  (/i'  —  ,±)  tan  i  (5'  +  8)     (341) 

iu  which  {p'  —  d)  ia  tlie  difference  of  declination  corrected  for 
refraction. 

Example. — The  radius  of  the  ring  of  the  micrometer  em- 
ployed in  the  example  of  Art.  285  was  determined  by  tlio  stars 
Asierope  and  Merope  of  the  Pleiades,  the  dechnations  of  which 
were 

S'=-\-  M°  4'  24".2I3  a  =  +  23°  28'  6".85 

and  the  observed  intervals  were 


=  18'.5 


>6'.2 


In  order  to  illustrate  the  use  of  (340),  let  us  suppose  the  hour 
angle  of  the  centre  of  the  ring  to  have  been  r^,  =  1*  =  15°  ;  then, 
the  latitude  of  Bilk  being  p  =  +  51°  12'  25",  we  find 


i(_S  +  S')  +  JV=Ql    35.9 

5'_S=^36'ir.41 

eorr.      —    0  .19 

{d'  —  S)  =  W16".m 

We  find,  in  the  next  place, 

/i'^120".G8 
log  (/  +  11)  ^  2.71038 


log  k'  :=  log  57"  1.7559 

logco3oc=[J(5-|-5')  +  Jr]0.1114 
log  sin  (5'  —  a)  8-0235 

log  eorr.  K9.8908 


H  =      380". 03 

-  /<)  =  »2.41489 
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whence  the  correction  for  curvature  is,  hy  (341),  =  —  0".14,  and 
therefore 

d'—d=:^SQ'  16".48 

with  wliich  we  now  find,  hy  (339), 

log  tan^  =  9.37263  log  tan  B  =  9.07714 

log  sec  A  0.01175 
log  Bee  B  0.00308 
log  (d'—d)  3-33775 
logSr  3.35258 

r  ^  18'  46".03 

Third  Method. — ^Direct  the  telescope  of  a  theodolite  towards 
the  objective  of  the  telescope  which  carries  the  micrometer,  and 
measure  directly  the  angular  diameter  of  the  ring  by  either  the 
vertical  or  the  horizontal  circle  of  the  theodolite,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  filar  micrometer,  Art.  46.* 

291.  The  iilar  micrometer,  the  helioracter,  and  tlie  ring  micro- 
meter are  now  almost  the  only  micrometers  in  use,  I  will, 
therefore,  here  only  briefly  mention  two  or  three  others,  aa  it  is 
not  within  the  plan  of  this  work  to  enter  upon  the  history  of  the 
numerous  instruments  of  this  class  which  have  been  proposed. 

The  duplication  of  the  images  of  objects,  which  is  effected  in 
the  heliometer  by  dividing  the  objective,  has  also  been  effected 
by  dividing  the  ocular,  constituting  what  has  been  known  as  the 
double-image  ej/e-piece  micrometer.  The  principle  of  tliis  instrument 
ia  identical  with  that  of  Eamsden's  Dynameter,  which  ia  atill 
used  for  measuring  the  magnifying  power  of  telescopes  (Art.  13). 
It  is  evident  that  by  separating  the  two  halves  of  a  simple  eye- 
lena  until  the  image  of  one  star  coincides  with  that  of  another, 
the  angular  distance  of  the  stars  becomes  known  from  the  known 
angular  value  of  a  revolution  of  the  screw  by  which  the  separa- 
tion is  produced.  Amioi,  of  Modena,  is  said  to  have  produced 
the  best  micrometers  of  this  kind. 

The  duplication  of  images  is  also  effected  by  the  use  of  a 
doubly  refracting  prism  of  rock  crystal,  originally  proposed  by 
RocHON.  The  difficulty  of  determining  the  relation  between  the 
given  position  of  the  crystal  and  the  angular  distance  of  two 

*  Upon  tha  ring  micrometer,  see  also  papers  by  Bessel  in  the  Monalliche  Gorrs- 
epondeas,  Vols.  XXIV.  and  XXVI. 
Vou  U.— 29 
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objects  which  have  been  brought  into  contact,  is  a  considerable 
obstacle  to  its  general  use,  to  say  nothing  of  the  optical  difficul- 
ties in  obtaining  well  defined  images  free  from  color.* 

Struve  has  proposed  the  use  of  a  graduated  plate  of  trans- 
parent mica  placed  in  the  focus  of  the  equatorial,  and  this  method 
has  been  employed  by  the  Messrs.  Bosd  in  cataloguing  small 
stars.  Upon  a  plate  of  mica  ^^  of  an  inch  in  thickness  are 
drawn  two  sets  of  parallel  lines,  one  system  representing  decli- 
nation circles,  the  other,  at  right  angles  to  the  first,  representing 
parallels  of  declination.  The  relative  dechnation  of  two  stars 
which  pass  over  the  field  la  determined  by  merely  observing  the 
divisions  of  the  graduated  declination  scale  over  which  or  near 
which  they  pass;  and  their  relative  right  ascension  is  found 
from  the  observed  times  of  their  transits  over  the  lines  which 
represent  declination  circles,  these  times  being  noted  by  the  aid 
of  the  electro-chronograph,  f 

An  ingenious  mode  of  employing  a  double  eye  piece  micro- 
meter (consisting  of  two  complete  eye  pieces),  apparently  giving 
vei-y  precise  results,  is  suggested  by  Mr.  At. van  Clark,  of  Boston, 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Am.  Association  for  the  Adv.  of 
Science,  10th  meeting,  p.  108. 

COItltECTION    OF    MICROMETEIC    OBSERVATIONS    FOR    REFRACTION, 

292.  Since  the  position  of  each  of  the  two  observed  stars  is 
affected  by  the  atmospheric  refraction,  their  relaiice  position,  de- 
termined by  the  micrometer,  is  also  afi'ected  by  it.  The  object 
of  the  following  investigations  is  to  determine  the  correction  of 
the  micrometi-ic  measures  themselves,  without  requiring  a  sepa- 
rate consideration  of  the  absolute  places  of  the  two  star8.| 

293.  To  find  the  effect  of  refraction  upon  the  observed  angular  distance 
of  two  stars  and  upon  the  angle  which  the  great  circle  joining  the  stars 
makes  with  a  vertical  circle. — This  mode  of  observation  is  indeed 
not  practised,  but  the  investigation  of  the  effect  of  refraction  in 

*■  For  a  deeoription  of  a  number  of  double  image  miorometers,  see  Peakson's 
Practical  Astronomy. 

f  See  AnnaU  of  the  Aitronontkal  Ohseroalory  of  JTarvard  College,  Vol.  I. 

I  I  have  folloiveS  Bes3ej,'s  methods  f^Astron,  Unlersack,,  Vol.  I.)  in  the  iiiTeatiga- 
tion  of  the  gi-eatev  part  of  the  formulfe.  That  portion  of  hia  article  whioh  relates  to 
ihe  ring  micrometer  is,  however,  oonaiderably  abridged  and  Eimplified. 
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this  case  is  very  simple,  and  will  serve  aa  the  ground-work  of 
the  subsequent  applications.    Denote  by 

C,  C,  and  z,  z',  the  true  and  apparent  zenith  distances  of  the 
two  stars  B  and  8'; 
A,  their  difference  of  azimntli; 
r,  /,  their  refractions; 
I,  i.',  and  I,  I',  the  true  and  apparent  angles  which  the  great 
circle  joining  the  stars  makes  with  their  re- 
spective vertical  circles,  all  reckoned  in  the 
same  direction; 
<T,  s,  the  trne  and  apparent  distances  of  the  stars. 

We  have,  in  the  tiiangle  formed  by  the  zenith  and  the  appa- 
rent places  of  the  stars,  by  the  Gaussian  equations  of  spherical 
trigonometry, 

sinjssin  J(i  +  l'~)  =  sin  M  sin  J(£  +  z') 
ainJscoai(Z  +  I')  =  cosji.  sinj(3~2') 

and  in  the  triangle  formed  by  the  zenith  and  the  true  places  of 

the  stars, 

sinjff  sin  K-t  +  '^')  =  sin  M  sin  §(2  +  C) 
sinj^  coaJ(A  +  /}  =  cosM  sin  K^  -  ^') 

If  we  put 

and  also  substitute  ^  —  r  and  ^'  — ■  r'  for  2  and  s',  the  chmination 
of  A  from  the  above  equations  gives 


"[?„-Ur+0] 


aii7  cos  J(,  ^=  sin  J  s  cos  l^ 


Hc-n 


sinj[:  — ^'— (r  — /)] 


We  may  evidently,  in  the  first  equation,  put  r,,  for  ^  (r  -f-  r') 
which  is  equivalent  to  assuming  that  the  mean  of  the  refractions 
for  the  zenith  distances  ^  and  Q'  is  the  same  aa  the  refraction  for 
the  mean  of  these  zenith  distances,  an  assumption  producing  here 
no  sensible  error  in  the  factor  sin  IZo  —  i  (*"  +  '^)]  '^^  sin  {(^^  —  r,). 
We  may  also  take 
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of  the  refraction  corresponding  to  ^n-     Then,  in  the  fraction 

BinUg-^) 

8lnJ[£  —  <:'  — (?■  —  )■')] 
which  differs  but  little  from  unity,  we  may  put  the  ares  for  their 
sines :  so  that,  denoting  thia  fraction  by  b,  we  have 

,_  !:-~Z'  1  .1 

If  we  also  put 

a  = 5__ 

and  substitute  |(7  and  ^s  for  their  sines,  our  formulae  become 

IT  cos i^  =  s.b  cos l^ 
From  these  we  have 

tan  ^-  =  —  tan  L 
b 
which  developed*  gives 

)   _  i  -^  _  ^_Il5  sin  2L  +  ,1  ( ^^^^  V  sin  4L  —  &c.       (342) 
From  the  same  formulce  we  derive 

ff  cos  (A„  —  Q  =  sla  +  (b  —  a)  cos=  Q 
and,  dividing  this  by  cos  {^^  —  Q^^l  —  ^(^^  —  l^f  -f  &e,,  we  obtain 
^  _  g  =  s  [«  -  1  +  (6  -a)  co8U„  +  |(|^y8in"2;,+  &e.]    (343) 

294.  To  facilitate  the  computation  of  (342)  and  (343)  a  con- 
venient method  of  iinding  a  and  b  is  necessary.  We  have,  for 
any  indeterminate  ^, 

sin^  sinfs-l-j-)  ,    sinr 

a  ^  ^-p- r  ^  -    -.  =.  COS  r  + 

sm(C  — r)  9in2  '    tan  2 

b  =       '^^        _  '^C^+O  ^  1    ,     * 
dt^  —  dr  dz  dz 

Adopting  for  tlie  refraction  tlie  form  (Vol,  I.  Arts.  107  and 
11 T) 


*  By  PI.  Trig.  Art.  261. 
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ID  whicli 
we  have,  putting  cos  r  —  1, 

b  —  a^^  k  tan'  z  -\-  ■ — ■  tan  s 
dz 

These  quantities  may  therefore  be  found  by  the  aid  of  Column 
A  of  Table  n.  But,  ae  the  argument  is  there  the  apparent 
zenith  distance,  while  in  micrometer  observations  it  is  generally 
the  true  zenith  distance  that  ie  given,  it  ie  expedient  to  form  a 
new  table,  by  which  a  quantity  x,  depending  upon  the  refraction, 
may  be  found  with  the  argument  ^,  such  that 
6  —  a  ;^  X  tan^C' 

In  order  to  obtain  the  value  of  %  for  any  state  of  the  air, 
Bessel  gives  it  the  same  forni  as  that  already  adopted  for  k, 
and  a 


in  which  the  factors  ^  and ;-,  depending  on  the  barometer  and 
^ermometer,  have  the  same  values  as  before. 

The  quantities  log  a",  A  ",  X",  which  ai'e  given  in  Column  0  of 
Table  n.,  must  be  determined  so  as  to  satisfy  the  above  defini- 
tion of  X  for  all  values  of  ^  and  y-    We  have 

,  tan' z    ,    dk  tan  z        I  •    .    dk      ,     \  tan' z 

K  =  k h  — ^\k  -{ cot  2  I ■ 

tan'  C       dz  tan"  Z       \  dz  I  tan'  C 

Taking  the  Ifapierian  logarithms, 

h  =  lc"+  A"W  +X"lr  =  lik  +  —  cotz\+2ll—^\    (344) 
\  dz  I  \  tan  Z I 

From  the  definition  of  k,  we  have 


-'hS+('^f+'^lh"] 


i+iiiLlM^ 
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Since  ^  and  ;-  differ  bat  little  from  unity,  ?/3  and  ly  are  so  small 
that  we  may  neglect  their  squares,  so  that  the  logarithm  of  the 
last  factor  of  the  above  expression,  under  the  form  1(1  -\-  x),  may 
be  put  —  X,  and  hence 

\         dz  I  \         rdz) 


H-. 


(345) 


N'ow,  let  [z)  denote  that  value  of  z  which  corresponds  to  the 
given  ^  when  j9  =  1,  ;•  =  1,  a  value  wliieh  can  be  found  from 
Column  A  of  the  table,  as  in  Art.  119,  Vol.  I.  Let  the  corre- 
sponding values  of  a,jl,,l,  as  found  from  that  column,  be  denoted 
by  (a),  {A),  {)),  and  the  coiTesponding  refraction  by  (r) ;  then, 
a',  A',  X'  being  taken  from  Column  B  for  the  given  !^,  we  have, 
as  in  the  article  just  referred  to, 

(r)  =  (a)  tan  (z)  ^  of  tan  Z 
z=lz)  —  o' tan  Z iA' l^  +  -i' ly) 

The  second  member  of  (345)  is  a  function  of  z,  which  may  be 
transformed  into  a  function  of  {£).  The  small  terms  multiplied 
by  l^  and  ly  will  not  be  sensibly  affected  by  substituting  [z)  for 
z,  [A)  for  A,  &c.  The  other  terms  may  be  developed  by  the 
formula 

C,  —  ffr,\  J 

d{Z)  ' 


y  :^  —  a'  tan  C  iA'  Ifi  +  I'  If) 
"We  find 


(o.)  t^n(_^)  (A' l^  +  rir) 


1  + 


dJXj- 


ir)d(z) 
cot  (?) 
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We  hjwe,  also, 

t™  f  ^  tan  [(a)  +  y]  ^  ten  (s) .'_  , ^j, ,,,  _|_  j, ;. 

tan  S  tan  J  tan  ^  cos'  (s) 

=  r Ji T7  -^  <^'  'I*  +  '■' »] 

(.)  L         OOB-  (z)  \ 

2i/!i— "l  =  z;.'  -  2i(.)-  -^1  (A'!,J+  I'irt 
Hence,  substituting  in  (344), 

! ."  +  i"  (,J  +  i"  (r  =  2  !.■  -  i(.)  +  i  ( 1  +  -i?M_  \ 


+V 


,.,_^._^tan«.H-Sll!!!:^!^f±l>!^ 


i+4t, 


2W 


..     ^tan„.+fiM!!!:^!^ 


Since  this  must  lie  satisfied  for  all  values  of  ;9  and ;-,  the  coeiEcients 
of  i/9  and  ly  in  the  two  members  must  be  equal,  respectively. 
INow,  we  have  found,  in  Vol.  I.  Art.  119, 


=  J'[^l  +  (.).ec'(2)  +  |igt.nw] 


Substituting  these  values  in  the  above  equations,  and  comparing 
aiiailar  terms,  we  lind 

\         (r)  d  (s)  i  cos'  iz)       d{z)         ■  ■^      I 

by  which  la",  A",  X"  Me  computed.  The  quantities  a  and  a' 
in  Columns  A  and  B  of  the  table,  are  expressed  in  seconds,  but 
a"  in  Column  C  is  in  parts  of  the  radius,  so  that  we  must  add  to 
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the  value  found  by  the  first  of  the  equations  (346),  the  constant 
log  sin  1"  ^^  4.685575.  In  the  second  member  of  the  other  two 
equations  we  must  also  put  (a)  sin  1"  for  (ct),  and  d{z)  sin  1" 
for  d{z). 

295.  "With  the  table  thus  prepared,  the  computation  of  jt  is 
precisely  like  that  of  k  in  finding '  the  refraction.  For  example, 
to  find  log  K  for  ^  ^^  80",  Barom.  30.35  inches,  Attached  Therm. 
40"  F.,  Ext.  Therm.  35°  F  ;  we  have 


A"=       0.994 

A"  =3=       1.099 

log  ."==       6.3947 

B  =  +  0.01092 

log  r  =^  +  0.01185 

A"  log  ,!  =  +  0.0105 

r  =  -  0.00031 

/'  logr  =  +  o.oiio 

i?  =  +  0.01061 

log  «  =       6.4182 

296.  Our  fundamental  equations  (342)  and  (343)  may  now  be 
reduced  to  a  much  more  simple  form.  It  is  evident  that  on 
account  of  the  small  val  ue  of  x  we  may  omit  the  terms  in  {b  —-  of, 
&c.  For  the  same  reason,  we  may  put  — - —  for  t— — ,  from 
which  it  differs  only  by  terms  involving  z*.  In  (343)  we  may 
put  «  —  1  —  K  instead  of  its  true  value  /;,  without  sensible  error ; 
for  even  at  the  zenith  distance  85°  the  difference  of  n  and  k  is 
only  0,00006,  and  consequently  the  eiTor  of  substituting  one  for 
the  other  in  thia  term  will  be  less  than  s  X  0.00006,  so  that  even 
if  s  were  as  great  as  1000"  the  error  would  not  amount  to  0".06. 
We  therefore  adopt  as  fundamental  the  following  simplified 
forms: 

.-.=.««  Ctan'Ceosn„+l)  I 

A„— f„=  — xtan'Ceos(„8in  ;„  J     '•'**'> 

In  these  equations  Z  is  ^^  mean  of  the  true  zenith  distances  of 
the  two  stars,  and  x  the  corresponding  quantity  in  the  refraction 
table.  The  quantity  Z„  is  that  which  would  be  given  du-ectly  by 
the  observation. 

The  mean  zenith  distance  ^  will  be  found,  by  a  single  com- 
putation, from  the  mean  of  the  hour  angles  of  the  two  stars  and 
the  mean  of  their  declinations.  Denoting  these  by  r^  and  <?„,  and 
the  latitude  of  the  place  of  observation  by  f,  we  have,  by  equa- 
tions (20),  Vol.  I., 

tan  N  =  cot  <f  cos  t„  \ 

fcan  r„  sin  iV"  f 

tan  C  COS  J  =  cot  (i!„  -f  N)  ) 
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The  parallactic  angle  q  which  these  formnlte  give  at  the  same 
time  with  (^  will  be  required  in  the  subsequent  problems.  In 
the  obaervatoiy  the  computation  is  facilitated  by  a  table,  com- 
puted for  the  given  latitude,  which  gives  the  value  of  iV,  and  of 
log  n  —  log  (tan  r,,  sin  N),  for  every  minute  of  the  hour  angle  z. 
We  then  have  only  to  compute  the  equatioua 


tan  ZBin  q  =  n  coeec  (5„  +  iV) 
tan  Z  cos  q  =  cot  (^o  -|-  iV) 


(348«) 


297.  CoiTeciion  for  refraciion  of  mierometric  observations  of  (he 
distaiice  and  position  angle  between  two  stars. — The  observed  position 
angle  p  is  the  position  angle  at  the  middle  point  of  the  are  joining 
the  two  stars  (Ai-t.  260).  Let  jt  denote  the  true  value  of  this 
angle,  q  the  true  parallactic  angle  found  by  (348) ;  then  we  have 


and  if  q'  is  the  apparent  pai'allactic  angle,  we  have 

i,  =  P  —  <l' 

From  the  differential  formula  (47)  of  Vol.  I.  we  find  that  if  ^ 
varies  by  (^  —  r,  the  angle  q  vai-ies  by  the  quantity 

q'  ^  q  ^  r  SIT]  q  tan  S^^ 

and  if  we  take  for  r  the  form  (Vol.  I.  Art.  119) 

r  =  K  tan  Z 
we  have 

q'  r=  q  -\-  jt!  tan  C  sin  q  tan  i\ 
and,  consequently, 

la^J>  —  ^j.  —  1^  tan  Z  sin  q  tan  S^ 

This  value  of  ^  is  to  be  substituted  in  (347);  but  in  the  terms 
ah'eady  multiplied  by  sk  we  may  take  l^  =  p  —  g.  Hence  we 
have 

IT  —  s  ^  SK  [tan^f  coe'(p  ■ —  i?)  +  1] 

Tz  — J)  =L  —  K  is-n^Z  cos(p  —  q)  sin  {f  ^  q)  —  ^' tan  ^  sin  qtunS^ 

Sinee  the  position  angle  cannot  be  determined  within  a  num- 
ber of  seconds,  the  error  of  putting  v.  for  k'  in  the  last  term  of 
the  formula  for  n-  —  p  will  be  of  no  practical  importance ;  and, 
moreover,  since  the  terms  of  the  series  (342)  have  to  be  reduced 
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to  Sdconds  }>y  multiplying  by  the  radius  in  seconds  (=  coacc  1"), 
we  have,  finally, 

a—s=s-A [tan' ? cos' {jj  —  5)  -f  1]  (349) 

Tt  — p  =  —  x  cosee  1"  [tan^  C  cos  (_p  —  q)  sin  (^  _  5)  +  tan  C  sin  ^  tan  3„] 

Having  obtained  <;  and  jt  by  adding  these  corrections  to  s  and  p, 
the  true  difference  of  right  ascension  and  declination  of  the  stars 
may  then  be  computed  by  Art.  264,  employing  a  and  n  for  s  and 
p;  that  is,  by  the  formulsB 


ein  i  (a'  —  a)  =  8in  |  ^  sin  w  see  i\ 

sin  ii(d' —  5)  ::^  eia  ^ir  cos  «  sec  J  (a' —  «) 

or  by  the  approximate  formulse 

a'  —  a  ^  It  sin  TT  SOC  S^ 
8'—  d  =  ffCOSTT 


(SSO) 


\  (350*) 


298.  If  the  apparent  differences  of  right  ascension  and  decli- 
nation have  ah-eady  been  computed  from  s  and  p  by  Art.  264, 
and  we  wish  to  correct  them  for  refraction,  we  have,  by  comparing 
the  formulfe  (284)  and  (350*),  and  denoting  the  corrections  which 
the  apparent  valueaof  a'  — aand  3'  —  d  require  by  the  symbol  4, 

A(.'-a)  =  (^Bin=r~S6inp)3oc5„ 
a(S'  —  ^}  ^    IT  t;oS!r  —  S  <ioap 

or, 

i(„'  _  „)  =  [(^  -  s)  sin  J.  +  ■.  (sin  TT  -  sin^)]  sec  3^ 

A(S'  ^.r)=     (<r  —  S)  COSJ)  +  T  (COS  7Z  —  OOB^) 

or,  again,  with  sufficient  accuracy, 

a(a'  —  o.)^  [(ff  —  s)  sin  J?  -|-  s  (rt  —  p)  sin  1"  cos  ^J  sec  S^ 
A(c!'  —  3)^    (it  —  s)  cosp  —  s(;z  ^p)  sin  1"  sin  p 

and,  substituting  the  values  of  (7  —  s  and  tt  —  p  from  (349), 

i(a' — a):=sx  [tan' C  cos  (p — 5)sin(;r — ^tan  Cain  gtan  S^  cos^+sinp]  sec  S„ 
&(d' — (J)=s  X  [tan°  Z  cob(p — §)  cos  ^r-f-tan  ?  sin  q  tan  S^  sin  p-feos^] 

(361) 

These  formula  are  somewhat  abridged  by  introducing  an 
auxiliary  u  such  that 

tan  «  =  tan  C  sin  5  tan  '1^, 
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by  wliich  they  become 

i(„'_  a)  =  SM  [tan'fcoa  (p— ?)  sin  g+BecMsin  (jp— w)]  see  5,  } 

A(,5'  — a)  =  s>i[tan=Ccoa(>— g)eos^+secMcos(j3— «)]  /  *-        -' 

Example. — In  the  example,  Art.  264,  we  had  the  observed 
quantities  s  =  316".993,  p  ^  169°  57'.7.  The  latitude  of  the 
place  of  observation  was  jp  ~  38°  53'.7,  and  the  sidereal  time 
was  0*  17™  52".  The  right  ascension  and  declination  of  the 
middle  point  between  the  stars  were,  approximately, 

a„  =  21"  51-"  52'  ^0  =  —  13°  28'.5 

The  correetione  for  refraction  being  exceedingly  small  in  the 
ease  of  so  small  a  value  of  s,  Hie  observer  did  not  think  it 
necesaary  to  record  the  state  of  the  atmosphere ;  but,  for  the 
sake  of  illustration,  I  shall  assume  Barometer  80.29  inches,  Att. 
Therm.  49°,  Ext.  Therm.  41°  Pahr. 

We  have,  first,  the  hour  angle  of  the  middle  point  between  the 
obsei-ved  bodies,  ro=  2*  26"  =  36°  30',  with  which  and  the  above 
values  of  ^  and  5^,  we  find,  by  (348), 


JV  = 

=  44° 

63' 

.9 

r  = 

G2 

"  28'.5 

S  = 

31= 

28'.3 

and  by  Col 

umn 

C  of  Table  II 

log« 

= 

6.4555 

Thou,  by  (349), 

we 

find 

and  hence 

,- 

s  = 

=  +  0 

=  Sir 

".277 
.270 

,  =  169" 

=  +  2' 
69'.73 

1».7 

From  these,  by  (350*),  the  true  difi'erenee  of  right  ascension  and 
declination  are  found  to  be 

{a/  —  «)  z=  +  56".68  (S'  —S)=~b'  12." Ab 

But,  supposing  the  apparent  differences  to  have  been  already 
computed  aa  in  Art.  264,  namely, 

a'  —  a  =  +  56".82  s'~3  =  —  5'  12".li 

we  should  compute  the  corrections  of  these  qaantities  by  (351*), 
wliich  give 

A(a.'  —0,}  =  —  0".VSG  A(S'  —  S)=:  —  0".306 
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which  added  to  a' — a  and  5' — d  give  the  same  values  of 
(oc'  —  a)  and  {§'  —  d)  as  above  found. 

299.  Correction  far  refraction  of  micrometer  observations  in  which 
the  difference  of  right  ascension  has  been  obtained  from  the  difference  of 
the  times  of  transit  of  the  stars  over  threads  lying  m  the  direction  of 
circles  of  declination,  and  the  difference  of  declination  has  been  directly 
measured.    {2d  Method,  Art.  266.) 

Let  (  and  t'  denote  the  observed  sidereal  times  of  transit  of  the 
two  stars  over  the  same  declination  circle.  A  star  upon  the 
same  parallel  of  declination  as  the  second  star,  but  having  the 
right  ascension  a'  —  [f  —  t),  would  have  been  observed  simul- 
taneously with  the  first  star,  and  would,  therefore,  have  had  the 
same  appai'ent  right  ascension.  The  effect  of  refraction  upon 
tlie  time  of  transit  of  this  supposed  star  is  evidently  the  same  as 
in  the  case  of  the  real  star ;  and  the  effect  upon  the  difference 
of  declination  is  also  the  same :  so  that  this  case  is  reduced  to 
the  preceding  by  supposing  the  stars  to  have  been  observed  with 
an  apparent  position  angle  y  ^  0,  and  apparent  distance  s  ^^ 
S' —  S.   These  substitutions  in  (351)  give  the  required  corrections 

a(»'  —  a)  =  X  (S'  —  d}  [tan' t  cos qnmq  —  tan  f  ein  g  tan  ^J  sec 8^ 
A^d'  —3)  ^itld'—  S)  [tan' e  cos" 2  +  1] 

These  formula  are  simplified  by  introducing  the  auxiliary  N 
already  used  in  the  computation  of  f .  Substituting  the  values  of 
tan  ^  sin  g  and  tan  l^  cos  q  from  (348)  and  (348*),  tliey  are  readily 
reduced  to  the  following : 

Af »'  -<.■)=     "^^'-^^      7^cog(2J„+i\0  \ 


e.(d'—d)  = 


>    (352) 


sin'(<J,+ jV) 


Example. — In  the  example,  Art.  266,  we  have  the  observed 
difference  of  right  ascension  and  declination  of  Neptuiie  and  a 
known  star, 

c,'  _  a  =3=  4-  1™  45'.30  R'—S^  —  T  28".22 

and  the  place  of  the  star, 

a  -^  2P  SO™  8'.99  s  =  —  w  23'  35".ll 
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The  sidereal  time  of  the  star's  transit  being  23*  26™  43'.4,  the 
common  hour  angle  at  which  the  objects  were  observed  was 

T„=  1»  36™  34'.4  =  24°  8'.6 

with  which  and  p  =  38°  53'.7,  8^  =  — 13°  27'.3,  we  find,  hy  (348), 

JV  ^  48'  Sl'.S  log  n  ==  log  (tan  r„  sin  M)  ^  9,5261 

C  ^  57     0,1 

and  assuming  Barom.  30.29  inches,  Att.  Therm,  49°,  Ext.  Therm. 
41"  Fahr.,  we  find,  by  Column  C  of  Table  U., 

log  n  ^  6.4677 
Hence,  by  {352), 

A(a'  _  a)  =  _  0".128  =  —  O-.OOG  A(^'  -^S)  =  —  0",389 

The  difierenccs  corrected  for  refraction  are,  therefore, 

«'  —  a  =  -I-  1»  45',29  s'^S  =  —  V  28",61 

and  hence  the  apparent  place  of  Neptune,  affected  now  only  by 
parallax,  was 

a'  =^  21'  51"  54'.28  S't=^  —  13°  31'  3".72 

on  JJ'ovember  29,  1846,  at  23*  28"  28^7  sidereal  time  at  "Wash- 
ington. 

300.  Correclion  for  refraction  of  observations  made  with  ike  ring- 
mierometer. — At  each  transit  of  a  star  over  the  edge  of  the  ring, 
its  apparent  distance  from  the  centre,  C,  of  the  ring  is  equal  to  the 
radius  r.  If  at  the  time  ij  of  its  first  transit  its  ti-ue  distance  is 
(Tj,  we  shall  have,  by  (349),  putting  r  for  s, 

,7j  =  ?■  [1  -f  «  +  « ttra'  ;  cos'  {p  —  $)]  (353) 

in  which  p  is  the  position  angle  of  the  star  rcfcri'cd  to  C. 
The  zenith  distance  ^  and  the  parallactic  angle  q  belong  to  the 
middle  point  between  the  star  and  O;  but  it  is  easily  seen  that 
it  will  produce  no  important  error  to  assume  them  either  for  the 
point  C  or  for  a  mean  point  between  the  stars  compared.  "W^e 
shall,  therefore,  here  suppose  ^  and  q  to  have  the  same  values  for 
all  observations  made  in  the  same  position  of  the  ring.  At  the 
time  t^  of  the  star's  second  transit,  the  position  angle,  reckoned 
in  the  same  direction  as  for  the  first  transit  from  the  declination 
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circle  through  C,  will  bo  360°  —  p.-  so  that,  if  <7^  is  then  the  true 
distance  of  the  star  from  C,  we  have 

a^  =  rll  +  x  +  x  tan=  i  coa'  {p  +  <;)]  (354) 

ISTow,  let 

;„  ::=  the  time  of  the  star's  transit  over  the  true  declina- 
tion circle  of  G, 
Tj,  Tj  :^^  the  true  honr  angles  of  the  star,  reckoned  from  the 
declination  circle  of  G,  at  tlio  two  oheerved  transits, 
S,  D  ^=:  tlio  declination  of  tlie  star  and  of  G; 

then  we  have 


and  in  the  two  triangles  formed  hy  the  pole,  the  point  C,  and  the 
two  true  places  of  the  stars  at  the  two  observations,  we  have 

cos  ffj  =  ain  J)  sin  S  +  cos  Z»co8  d  cos  r, 
cos  ffj  =  sin  D  sin  5  +  eoe  Dcos  S  cos  t^ 

From  the  difference  of  these  equations,  namely, 

2  ain  J  (tTj  +  <7,)  Bin  }  (^^  —  a-,}  =  2  cos  D  cos  S  sin  i  (r^  +  t,)  sin  i  (t,  —  t^ 

we  derive,  approximately, 

If  ^~l''>  —  ";  \  /  '^1  +  -^t  \  2  seel)  soc  S 

To  reduce  this  expression  to  a  practical  form,  we  have  first,  from 
(353)  and  (354), 

^  (iTj  —  Ts)  =  ?■  K  tan^  C  sin  p  cos  p  sin  2  5 

in  which  we  may  use  the  approximate  values  of  sin^  and  cosp 
given  by  (331),  where  y  is  tho  same  s.s  p;  namely, 


cos  p  ^  - 


where  d  is  the  approximate  value  of  ^  —  D  found  by  neglecting 
the  refraction. 

For  J  ((7,  +  (Tj)  we  may  here  use  r;  for,  being  only  a  multiplier 
of  J  (ffi  —  ffg),  the  remaining  terms  would  give  only  terms  in  x° 
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in  the  product.  For  t^  +  z^wc  put  ^  — .',.  These  substitutions 
being  made  in  the  value  of  J  (rj  —  Tj),  we  have 

h  ('■i  —  ^j)  ^  rf  «  tan' ;  sin  2  2  see  i>  (855) 

which  is  the  correction  to  be  added  to  the  mean  of  the  observed 
times,  in  order  to  obtain  the  true  time  t^  of  the  star's  transit  over 
the  declination  circle  of  the  centre  of  the  ring ;  for  we  have 

*«  =  -i  (t,  +  Q  +  h  C^i  -  ^0 
To  find  the  correction  of  d  for  refi'action,  we  observe  that  if 
Tj  and  Tj  were  known,  the  true  value  of  the  difference  d  —  D 
would  be  found  by  the  formulae 

(6  —  Df  =  <r^'  —  (r,  COB  Sy 

(s  —  Dy  =  ff/  —  (r,  COS  dy 

In  these  formula!,  indeed,  the  path  of  the  star  is  supposed  to  be 
rectihnear;  but  the  correction  for  curvature  has  already  been 
investigated,  and  is  given  by  (333).  The  mean  of  these  values 
may  be  expressed  as  follows : 

("-^'■=(4^')'+(^)"-(^'H"-(^h'' 

and,  conseq^uently,  by  neglecting  terms  in  k', 

The  difference  d  is  fonnd  from  the  formula 

d'=ir^—l  ——  lco8^5 

aud  therefore,  observing  that  r^-h  T^^^t.2 —  ^, 

(,.-!))■- ^  =  (£41^)"-.. 

=  2  /•' )(  [1  +  tan"  C  (sin'  q  +  eos'j)  COS  2  y)] 

Substitiiting  f^forrcosp,  and  then  dividing  both  members  by 
{S  —  JJ)  -j-  d,  (or  by  2d,  since  this  will  involve  only  errors  of  the 
order  x^),  we  find 

(S  —  D)  —  d^  —  (ttai^ZBia''q  +  1)  +  (Jxtan'Scos  2q    (356) 

which  is  the  required  correction  to  be  added  to  d. 
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For  a  second  star,  we  have,  in  like  manner, 

i  (tj  —  r/)  ^  d'x  tail'  Z  sm2q  sec  J*  l     {os-^\ 

(J'  —  D)  —  ^'  =  ?-j^  (taii^  ?  sin'  ^  +  1)  +  (?'  k  tan^  C  cos  2  ^     (358) 

The  difference  of  right  ascension  of  the  stars  found  by  neglect- 
ing the  refi-action  is 

t.'  _  „  ^  J  ('/  +  U)  -  i  (t,  +  t,-) 

wliile  the  true  value  is  t/  —  /xt-  ^^  t'^^^  t^'^  correction  for  the 
rcfcaetion  is 

A(.' -  a)  =  KV  -  ^/)  - -J  (-,  ~  ^^ 
or,  by  (355)  and  (357), 

i(a'  —  a)  =  (d'  —  d)y.  tan=  J  sin  2  5  sec  \  (359) 

in  which  we  have  put  ^0^=  ^(^  +  ^')  instead  of  X*.  The  correc- 
tion of  the  difference  of  the  declinations  of  the  stars  for  refrac- 
tion is,  by  (356)  and  (358), 


""  (860) 

The  values  of  Z  ^i*i  1  ^^  ^^  used  in  these  formulEe  will  be 
foand  by  (348),  employing  ^o  =  i  (5  +  d')  and  the  hour  angle  r^ 
of  the  centre  of  the  ring,  which  will  be  found  from  the  ti'ansit 
of  one  of  the  stars  by  the  formula 

^0  =  1  iK  +  «0  -  » 

Example. — To  con-ect  the  results  in  the  example  of  Art.  285 
for  refraction. — "We  have  there  found 

d'=-{-  17'  51".9  p  :z^  +  51"  13'.4 

rf  .^  -f  13  34  .8  5^,  =  +  24      3  .3 

d'~d  ^-J^    i  n  .1  T„  =  5*  13"  58'. 

„'  __  a  =:  —    1"  49'.50  r  =        1126".25 


We  and,  by  (348), 


^    9'    6'.7  log  n  ^  9.89083 

=  42    53.7  C^64°25'.0 
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The  iiidicatioua  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer  are  not  given; 
but,  asauming  a  mean  state  of  the  air,  the  refraction  table  gives 
for  this  zenith  distance  log  x  =  6.4382,  with  which  we  proceed 
to  compute  (359)  and  (360)  as  follows : 


\og(d'—d)  2.4101 

log  X  6.4382 

log  tan=  C  0.6398 

log  Rcc  d^    O.0S95 

9.4881  . . 

9,4881 

log  cos  2  q  8.8658 

log  sin  2  5  9,9988 

l8ttermof(360)  =  +  0".02 
log  sin' 5  9.6658 

IogA(a'-«)  9,5264 

A(a'  —  a)  =  +  0".34  =  +  0'.02 

Jogftan'?  sm'q  +  1)  0.4802 

\og(^d'—d)«  8.8483 

log  r'  6.1032 

5,4317 

log*;.;'  5.9412 

The  corrected  values  are  then 

2d  term  of  (360)  =  +  0".31 

o'  -  a  =  -  1™  4S'.48 

A(_3'—d)  =  —  0".2S 

^'_a  =  +  4'16".81 

The  corrections  for  refraction  are  in  this  instance  leas  than  the 
probable  errors  of  observation.  Indeed,  with  the  ring  micro- 
meter, it  will  seldom  be  woi'tla  while  to  consider  tlie  reft-action 
unless  the  zenith  distance  is  over  60°  and  the  difference  of 
declination  over  10'. 

COEItECTION    OE    MICROMETItlC    OBSERVATIONS    FOR    ERECBBSrON, 
NUTATION,    AND    ABERRATION. 

SOI.  In  most  cases,  micrometer  obseiwations  of  the  difference 
of  position  of  two  celestial  bodies  have  for  their  object  the 
determination  of  the  apparent  place  of  one  of  these  bodies  from 
that  of  the  other  supposed  to  be  given.  The  apparent  place  thus 
found  is  then  uaualij  to  be  reduced  to  the  mean  place  for  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  or  any  adopted  epoch,  by  applying  the 
corrections  for  precession,  nutation,  and  aberration  with  reversed 
sign.  Sometimes,  also,  it  is  desirable  to  reduce  the  data  fur- 
nished by  the  micrometer  on  different  dates  to  a  common  date. 
The  only  case  of  interest,  however,  is  that  in  which  the  distance 
and  position  angle  have  been  observed.  I  shall  consider  first 
the  effect  of  abeiTation. 
Voi~  n.-30 
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302.  To  find  (he  effect  of  aberration  upon  the  anffular  distance  of 
two  stars. — Let  lie  denote  by  E  the  point  of  the  ecliptic  from 
which  the  earth  ia  moviog  {as  in  Art.  387  of  Vol.  I.) ;  by  (?i,  i?^, 
the  true  angular  distances  of  the  stars  from  M;  by  ??/,  d-^',  the 
apparent  distances  from  S  affected  by  aberration ;  by  a  and  s, 
the  true  and  apparent  distances  of  the  stars  from  each  other ;  by 
J--,,  j-j,  the  angles  formed  by  a  with  ;?,  and  t% ;  by  y^',  y^^  the  angles 
formed  by  s  with  the  same  arcs.  Then,  since  the  abeiTation  acts 
only  in  the  great  circle  joining  the  star  and  the  point  ^,  the 
angle  at-E  between  the  area  d-^  and  (?j  remains  unchanged,  and 
we  have,  precisely  as  in  the  investigation  of  the  differential 
refraction  in  Art.  293, 

Bin  \  a  cos  \  {y,  -f-  j'j)  ^:  sin  \s  cos  \  (y'  -\-  ;•/) —^-^ — 

sin  3(*/  —  jV/) 

If  wo  write  ;-„  and  y^'  for  |  (y-,  +  j-^)  and  J  (;-/  +  y/),  we  may  put 
these  equations  under  the  form 

T  sin  y^^  as  sin  y^' 

a  cos  y^^hs  cos  yl 
in  which  wo  have  put 

_  sin  '?„  J,  _  ^'"  ^  (''i  —  ''s) 

lifow,  wc  have  (Art.  385,  Vol.  I.) 

in  which  /.:  =  20".4451 ;  and  hence 

a  =  1  —  /(COS  -9^ 

I  =^ L- — _  =  1  _  ,t  cos  >\  -I-  It'  coa=  *,  —  &c. 

l  +  /.cos*„ 

80  that  if  we  neglect  k^,  ae  we  may,  we  have  a=^b,  and  hence 
our  equations  give,  simply, 


Hence  it  follows,  Ist,  that  the  angle  which  a  makes  with  the  arc 
&^  is  not  sensibly  changed  by  the  aberration ;  2d,  that  the  effect 
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of  aberration  upon  tlie  distance  a  is  the  same  in  whatever  direc- 
tion the  arc  a  may  lie,  and  depends  only  on  the  distance  {&^)  of 
its  middle  point  from  the  point  E,  or,  in  general,  upon  the  right 
ascension  and  declination  of  this  middle  point.  This  latter 
principle  suggests  the  most  simple  means  of  investigating  a  for- 
mula for  computing  the  aberration  in  distance ;  we  have  only  to 
assume  the  distance  a  to  coincide  in  direction  with  a  declination 
circle,  so  that  a  may  be  treated  as  the  difference  of  declination 
of  the  stars.  Then  the  effect  of  aberration  upon  a  will  be  found 
by  differentiating  the  expression  Cc'  +  Dd',  which  expresses  the 
correction  for  abermtion  (Art.  402,  Vol.  I.) ;  thus. 


,  =  ,    C.-  +  D.- 


Taking  the  values  of  a'  and  h'  for  the  middle  point  ( 
for  the  right  ascension  a.^  and  declination  d^,  we  put 


,„  cos  5p) 


and  then  for  computing  a<7  we  have  the  simple  formula 

Afl-  =  -f  Cr  -\-  I)d  (361) 

for  which  C  and  I)  can  be  taken  from  the  Ephemeris  for  the 
given  date.  The  correction  thus  found  is  to  be  added  to  the 
true  distance  to  obtain  the  apparent  distance. 

The  position  angle  p^  at  the  middle  point  of  <7  is  composed  of 
the  angle  /„  and  of  the  angle  which  the  declination  circle  makes 
with  the  arc  j?^ :  so  that  the  change  in  p^  is  the  same  as  that  in 
the  latter  angle,  that  is,  it  is  the  difference  of  directions  of  the 
declination  circles  drawn  through  the  true  and  apparent  places 
of  the  stars.  This  difference  will  be  obtained  at  the  same  time 
with  that  produced  by  precession  and  nutation  in  the  next  article. 

303.  To  find  the  effect  of  precession,  nutation,  and  aberration  upon 
the  position  angle  of  two  stars. — ^Let  a„,  d^j,  be  the  right  ascension 
and  declination  of  the  middle  point  between  the  two  stars.  The 
i  iPji  in,  the  position  angle  is  simply  tlie  change  of  direction 
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of  the  deelination  circle  drawn  through  this  point ;  so  that  \ 

liav© 

J     ---  - 
tan  ApD  =  A'pc^- 


or,  taldng  «„—  (oc„)  +  Aa  -{-  Bb  +  Cc  +Dd  as  the  expression  of 
the  apparent  right  ascension  at  any  time,  where  (oc„)  ia  its  mean 
value  at  the  beginning  of  the  given  year  (Vol.  I.  Art.  402),  we 
have 

\_     dS„  d'\  dS^  dsj 

^A.nnma^secS^-^-  S.cos »„ eec 5j, -|-  C.cosaf,taii  '!^ -|- D.ein a^ Ian i?^, 

Hence,  putting 


(362) 


a'=z  n  Bin  a^  ROC  -^  y'  =  COS  a^  tan  i5„ 

ft'  ^^  COS  a„  sec  3^  S'  =  sin  0(,  tan  i\ 

in  which,  for  a  given  year  1800  +  (  (Vo].  I.  p.  617), 
B  =  2O".O607  —  0".0000863( 

we  have 

ipo  =  ^a'  4-  5;?  +  C/  +  DfV  (363) 

The  annual  inereaae  of  pa  is  n  sin  o^  sec  S„.  If  we  wish  to  reduce 
the  mean  value  of  p„  from  one  given  year  1800  +  I  to  another 
1800  + 1',  we  must,  therefore,  add  the  quantity  {f  —  i)n  sin  a,  sec  S(„ 
in  which  Oo  and  3^  should  he  taken  for  the  date  1800  +  J  ('  +  t')- 
The  mean  value  of  pa  being  thus  reduced  to  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1800  +  t',  its  apparent  value  for  the  day  of  the  year  will 
then  be  found  hy  adding  the  connection  ipo  given  by  (363),  A, 
B,  C,  and  D  being  taken  for  the  day  from  the  annual  Ephemeris 
or  the  TabuUe  Megiomontance. 

The  precession  and  nutation,  evidently,  do  not  aft'ect  the  appa- 
rent angular  distance  of  two  stars. 
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METHOD   OF   LEAST   SQTJAKES.* 

1.  A  NBMBKR  of  observations  being  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  one  or  more  unknown  quantities,  and.  these  obser- 
vations giving  discordant  results,  it  is  an  important  problem  to 
determine  the  most  probable  values  of  the  unknown  quantities. 
The  method  of  least  squares  may  be  defined  to  be  that  method 
of  treating  this  general  problem  which  takes  as  its  fandamental 
principle,  that  (he  most  probable  values  are  those  which  make  the  sum 
of  the  squares  of  the  residual  errors  a  minimum.  But,  to  understand 
this  definition,  some  degree  of  acquaintance  with  the  method 
itself  is  necessary. 

*  The  firaUpubliahed  ipplioation  of  tliemethod  ia  to  be  found  in  Lbqkndilb,  Mnvdlen 
mSthodes pour  la  dSterminaiian  des  orbitea  *s  comitss,  Paris,  1806.  The  developmanfc, 
howe-rer,  from  fondamental  principles  ia  due  to  Gauss,  who  declared  that  he  had 
used  the  method  as  early  as  1795.  See  his  Theoria  Motus  Corporum  Cceleslium,  1809, 
Lib,  II.  Sec.  Ill,;  Pisqiiiiilio  de  elemattis  elliptida  Fulladia,  1811;  Besliiamung  dor 
Genauigheit  der  Seohachiungen  (v.  Lindbnau  and  Bohhenbbbobr'b  Zeilschrifl,  1816, 1. 
S.  185);  Theoria  combiTtationii  observationum  eiroribiis  minimis  obnaxia,  1823;  Supple- 
nKittion  tlKorixcombinationis.  &o.,  1826:  all  of  which  have  been  rendered  quite  aBoees- 
ible  through  a  French  translation  by  J.  Bbbtrahd,  Melhode  des  moindres  carries.  Mi- 
mokes  aiiT  la  comhinauon  des  observations  par  Cn   Fr   Gauss   PiriB  1855 

For  a  digest  of  the  preceding,  togeth  wi  h  th  esult  f  h  lab  f  Be  el 
and  Hansen,  see  Ejtcke,  Ueher  die  Method  d  U  ten  Q  d  El  An 
Jahrbueh  for  1834,  1335,  1836 ;  in  conn  with  whhmtbin         nd      p 

cially  the  praotioal  work  of  Gbulino    Dt     i.u  gUx  hv,  jsr   I       y      dp  1 

Geoiaetrie,  Hamburg,  3848. 

See  also  Laplace,  Thiorie  arudytigae  d    p    h  blU    l.      II   Oh  p   IV     P  n 

Swlaprohahilii4de»TesvHaWmoyens  des  observattnnSyVtii'b^Ciaag.issa.ne^  de  a  Temps  for 
1827 ;  EwcKE,  in  the  Berlin  Jahrbueh  for  1853  ;  Bessbi,,  in  Astroti.  Nack.,  Noa.  358, 
S69,  399;  Hansen,  in  AstTon.  Nach.,  Noa.  192,  202  et  seq. ;  Peirob,  in  the  Astron, 
foui-nal  (Cambridge,  Mm,?.),  Vol,  II. Ho.  21;  Liabhe,  OalcuS  dea  probabUiia  et  tMorU 
des  erreurs,  Bruxelles,  1852. 
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2,  Every  observation  which  is  a  measure,  however  carefully  it 
may  be  made,  ia  to  be  regarded  iia  subject  to  error ;  for  expe- 
rience teaches  that  repeated  measures  of  the  same  quantity,  when 
the  greatest  precision  is  sought,*  do  not  give  uniformly  the  same 
result.    Two  kinds  of  errora  are  to  be  distinguished. 

Ooastant  or  regular  errors  are  those  which  in  all  measures  of  the 
same  quantity,  made  under  the  same  cinJnmstauces,  obtain  the 
same  magnitude ;  or  whose  magnitude  is  dependent  upon  the 
circumstances  according  to  any  determinate  law.  The  causes  of 
such  errors  must  be  the  subject  of  careful  preliminary  search  in 
all  physical  inquiiies,  so  tbat  their"  action  may  be  altogether  pre- 
vented or  their  eft'ect  removed  by  calculation.  Por  example, 
among  the  constant  error's  may  be  enumerated  refraction,  aber- 
ration, &e. ;  the  effect  of  the  temperature  of  rods  used  in  mea- 
suring a  base  line  in  a  survey ;  the  en'or  of  division  of  a  graduated 
instrument  when  the  same  division  is  used  in  all  the  measures ; 
any  peculiarity  of  an  instrument  which  affects  a  particular  mea- 
surement always  by  the  same  amount,  such  as  inequality  of  the 
pivots  of  a  transit  instrument,  defective  adjustment  of  the  colli- 
mation,  imperfections  of  lenses,  defects  of  micrometer  screws,  &c., 
to  which  must  be  added  constant  peculiarities  of  the  observer, 
who,  for  example,  may  always  note  the  passage  of  a  star  over  a 
thread  of  a  transit  instrument  too  soon,  or  too  late,  by  a  constant 
quantity,  or  who,  in  attempting  to  bisect  a  star  with  a  micrometer 
thread,  constantly  makes  the  upper  or  the  lower  portion  the 
greater;  or  who,  in  observing  the  contact  of  two  images  (in 
sextant  measures,  for  instance),  assumes  for  a  contact  a  position 
ia  which  the  images  are  really  at  some  constant  small  distance, 
or  a  position  in  which  the  images  are  really  overlapped,  &c.  &c. 
Thus,  we  have  three  kinds  of  constant  errors : 
1st.  Theoretical,  such  as  refraction,  aberration,  &e.,  whose  effects, 
when  their  causes  are  once  thoroughly  uuderatood,  may  be  cal- 
culated a  priori,  and  which  thenceforth  cease  to  exist  as  errors. 

*  Tbe  qaalification,  "when  tlie  gveateat  precision  ia  Bonght,"  is  important;  for  if, 
«.?.,  we  were  to  determine  the  latitude  of  a  place  by  repeated  measures  of  the  meri- 
dian altitude  of  the  same  Sxei  star  -with  a  eestant  divided  only  to  whole  degrees,  ail 
our  measures  might  giye  t!ie  snme  tiegree.  The  acoordanoe  of  ohserratioos  ia,  there- 
fore, not  to  be  taken  as  an  infallible  eyidence  of  their  accuracy.  It  is  especially 
when  we  approach  the  limits  of  our  meaawmg  pavers  that  we  become  sensible  of  the 
discrepancies  of  observationa. 
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The  detection  of  a  constant  error  in  a  certain  class  of  observa- 
tions very  commonly  leads  to  investigations  by  which  its  cause 
is  revealed,  and  thus  our  physical  theories  are  improved, 

2d.  Ivstrummtal,  which  are  discovered  by  an  examination  of 
our  instruments,  or  from  a  discussion  of  the  observations  made 
with  them.  These  may  also  be  removed  when  their  causes  are 
fully  undei'stood,  either  by  a  proper  mode  of  using  the  instru- 
ment, or  by  subsequent  computation. 

3d.  Personal,  which  depend  upon  peculiarities  of  the  observer, 
and  in  delicate  inquiries  become  the  subject  of  special  investiga- 
tion under  the  name  of  "  personal  equations," 

We  are  to  assume  that,  in  any  inquiry,  all  the  sources  of  con- 
stant error  have  been  carefully  investigated,  and  their  efl'ects 
eliminated  as  far  as  practicable.  When  this  has  been  done, 
hoM'ever,  we  find  by  experience  that  there  still  remain  discrepan- 
cies, which  must  be  referred  tp  the  next  following  class. 

Irregular  or  accidental  errors  are  those  which  have  irregular 
causes,  or  whose  effects  upon  individual  observations  are  gov- 
erned by  no  fixed  law  connecting  them  with  the  circumstances 
of  the  observations,  and,  therefore,  can  never  be  subjected 
a  priori  to  computation.  Such,  for  example,  are  errors  arising 
from  tremors  of  a  telescope  produced  by  the  wind ;  errors  in  the 
refraction  produced  by  anomalous  changes  of  density  of  the 
strata  of  the  atmosphere ;  from  unavoidable  changes  in  the 
several  parts  of  an  instrument  produced  by  anomalous  valuations 
of  temperature,  or  anomalous  contraction  and  expansion  of  the 
pai'ts  of  an  instrument  even  at  known  temperatures ;  but,  more 
especially,  errors  arising  from  the  imperfection  of  the  senses,  as 
the  imperfection  of  the  eye  in  measuring  very  small  spaces,  of 
the  ear  in  estimating  small  intervals  of  time,  of  the  touch  in  the 
delicate  handling  of  an  iiisti-ument,  &e. 

This  distinction  between  constant  and  irregular  errors  is, 
indeed,  to  a  certain  extent,  rather  relative  than  abaolute,  and 
depends  upon  the  sense,  more  or  less  restricted,  in  which  we 
consider  obsei-vations  to  be  of  the  same  nature  or  made  under  the 
same  circumstances.  For  example,  the  en-ore  of  division  of  an 
instrument  may  be  regarded  as  constant  errors  when  the  same 
division  comes  into  all  measures  of  the  same  quantity,  but  as 
irregular  when  in  every  measure  a  different  division  is  used,  or 
when  the  same  quantity  is  measured  repeatedly  with  difierent 
instruments. 
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After  a  full  inveBtigation  of  the  constant  or  regular  errors,  it 
is  the  next  business  of  the  obsei'ver  to  diminish  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  irregular  errors  by  the  greatest  care  in  the  observatioua ; 
and  finally,  when  the  observations  are  completed,  there  remains 
the  impoi'tant  operation  of  combining  them,  so  that  the  outstand- 
ing, unavoidable,  h-regnlai-  errors  may  have  the  least  probable 
effect  upon  the  results.  For  this  combination  we  invoke  the 
aid  of  the  method  of  least  squares,  wliich  may  be  said  to  have 
for  its  obj  ect  the  restriction  of  the  effect  of  irregular  errors  within 
the  narrowest  limits  according  to  the  theory  of  probabilities,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  determine  from  the  observations  themselves 
the  eiTors  to  which  our  results  are  probably  liable.  It  is  proper 
to  observe  here,  however,  to  guard  against  fallacious  applications, 
that  the  theory  of  the  method  is  grounded  upon  the  hypothesis 
that  we  have  taken  a  large  number  of  observations,  or,  at  least,  a 
number  suiEeiently  large  to  determine  the  errors  to  which  the 
observations  are  liable, 

CORRECTIOS    OF    TnE    OBSERVATIOSS. 

3.  When  no  more  observations  are  taken  than  are  sufficient 
to  determine  one  value  of  each  of  the  unknown  quantities 
sought,  we  have  no  means  of  judging  of  the  correctness  of  the 
results,  and,  in  the  absence  of  other  information,  are  compelled 
to  accept  these  results  as  true,  or,  at  least,  as  the  moat  probable. 
But  when  additional  observations  ai'e  taken,  leading  to  different 
results,  we  can  no  longer  unconditionally  accept  any  one  result 
as  true,  since  each  must  be  regarded  as  contradicting  the  othei-s. 
The  results  cannot  all  be  true,  and  ai'e  all  probably,  in  a  strict 
sense,  false.  The  absolutely  ti-ae  value  of  the  quantity  sought  by 
observation  must,  in  general,  be  regarded  as  beyond  our  reach ; 
and  instead  of  it  we  must  accept  a  value  which  may  or  may  not 
agree  with  any  one  of  the  observations,  but  which  is  rendered 
most  probable  by  the  existence  of  these  observations. 

The  condition  under  which  such  a  pi-obable  value  is  to  be 
determined,  is  that  all  contradiction  among  the  observations  is  to  be 
removed.  This  is  a  logical  necessity,  since  we  cannot  accept  for 
truth  that  which  is  contradictory  or  leads  to  contradictoiy  results. 

The  conti'adietion  is  obviously  to  be  removed  by  applying  to 
the  several  observations  {or  conceiving  to  be  applied)  probable 
corrections,  which  shall  make  them  agree  with. each  other,  and 
which  we  have  reason  to  suppose  to  be  equivalent  in  amount  to 
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the  accidental  errors  severally.  But  let  us  here  remark  that  we 
do  not  in  this  statement  by  any  means  imply  that  an  obsei-ver  is 
to  arbiirarili/  assume  a  system  of  coiTeetione  which  will  produce 
accordance :  on  the  conti'ary,  the  method  we  are  about  to  con- 
sider is  designed  to  remove,  as  far  as  possible,  every  arbitrary 
consideration,  and  to  furnish  a  set  of  piinciples  which  shall 
always  guide  us  to  the  most  probable  results.  The  conscientious 
observer,  having  taken  evei-y  care  in  liis  observation,  will  set  it 
down,  however  discrepant  it  may  appear  to  him,  as  a  portion  of 
the  testimony  collected,  out  of  which  the  truth,  or  the  nearest 
approximation  to  it,  is  to  be  sifted. 

Admitting,  therefore,  that  the  observations  give  us  the  best, 
as  indeed  the  only,  information  we  can  obtain  respecting  the 
desired  quantities,  we  must  find  a  system  of  corrections  whicb 
shall  not  only  produce  the  desired  accordance,  but  which  shall 
also  he  the  most  probable  corrections,  and  further  be  rendered  most 
probable  by  these  observations  themselves. 

THa   ABITHMETIOAL   MEAN. 

4.  In  order  to  discover  a  principle  which  may  serve  as  a  basis 
for  the  investigation,  let  us  examine  first  the  case  of  direct  ob- 
sei-vations  made  for  the  pux-pose  of  determining  a  single  unknown 
quantity. 

Let  the  quantity  to  be  determined  by  direct  observation  be 
denoted  by  x.  (Suppose,  for  example,  to  fix  our  ideas,  that  this 
quantity  is  the  linear  distance  between  two  fixed  terresti-ial 
points.)  If  but  one  measure  of  x  is  taken  and  the  result  is  a, 
we  must  accept  as  the  only  and,  therefore,  the  most  probable 
value,  X  =  a.  Let  a  second  observation,  taken  under  the  same 
or  precisely  equivalent  circumstances,  and  with  the  same  degree 
of  care,  so  that  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  it  to  be  more  in 
error  than  the  first,  give  the  value  b.  Then,  since  there  is  no 
reason  for  preferring  one  observation  to  the  other,  the  value  of 
z  must  be  so  taken  that  the  differences  x  —  a,  x  ~~  b  shall  be 
numerically  equal ;  and  this  gives 

This  result  must  he  regarded  as  the  only  one  that  can  be  inferred 
■from  the  two  observations  consistently  with  our  definition  of 
Accidental  errors ;  for  positive  and  negative  accidental  errors  of 
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equal  absolute  magnitude  are  to  be  i-egarded  as  equal  errors  and 
as  equally  probable,  since,  from  the  care  bestowed  on  the  obser- 
vations and  the  supposed  aimilai'ity  of  the  eircumstaneea  under 
which  they  are  made,  there  is  no  reason  a  priori  for  assuming 
either  a  positive  or  a  negative  error  to  be  the  more  probable. 

!Now  let  a  third  observation  be  added,  giving  the  value  c. 
Since  the  three  ohsei-vatione  are  of  equal  reliability,  or,  as  we 
Bliall  hereafter  say,  of  equal  weight,  we  must  so  combine  a,  b,  and 
c  that  each  shall  have  a  like  influence  upon  the  result ;  in  other 
words,  X  must  be  a  symmetiical  function  of  a,  b,  and  c.  K  we 
first  consider  a  and  b  alone,  then  a  and  c,  then  6  and  c,  we  shall 
find  the  values 

iia+b-),  K«  +  «).  K*  +  c), 

with  eaeh  of  which  the  additional  observation  c,  b,  or  a  is  to  be 
combined.  Each  combination  must  result  in  the  same  sym- 
metrical function,  which,  whatever  it  may  be,  can  be  denoted  by 
the  functional  symbol  il-.     "We  must,  therefore,  have 

a:  —  4  [5  (a  -I-  b),  c] 

-  4  a  (b  +  c),  a] 

Introducing  the  sum  of  a,  b,  and  c,  or  putting 

s=a+b+c 
these  become 

a;  =  +  [Ks  -  c),  c]  =  +.[«,  c] 
=  ^[Ks-6),  f']=^.[s,61 
=  4,  [J  (s  —  a),  a]  =  4  [s,  a] 

But  s  is  already  a  symmetrical  function  of  a,  b,  and  e,  and  there- 
fore these  equations  cannot  all  result  in  the  same  symmetrical 
function  unle^  c,  b,  a,  in  the  respective  developments  of  the 
functions,  disappear  and  leave  only  s.     Hence  we  must  have 

X  =  ^(S) 

Now,  to  determine  ij',  we  observe  that,  as  it  must  he  general, 
its  nature  may  be  learned  from  any  special  but  known  ease. 
Such  a  ease  is  that  in  which  the  three  observations  give  three 
equal  values,  or  «  =  &  =  c;  and  in  that  case  we  have,  as  the 
only  value,  x  ^  a,  ox 

a  ^  +  (3«  . 
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and,  conaequentlj,  tlie  symbol  ij;  signifies  here  tlie  division  ty  3. 
Hence,  generally, 


In  the  same  manner,  if  it  had  been  previously  shown  that  for 
n  equally  good  observations  the  most  probable  value  is 


it  would  follow  that  for  an  additional  observation  p  we  must 
have 

__  a  +  b  +  c  +  ....  +  n+p 

for,  putting  s  =  fl  +  i  +  c+...+  «+p,  we  shall  have 

X  =  ■i\—  (s  —  p), p\:=  -i  Is, p']  =  ^  (s),  &(.. 

But  we  have  shown  that  the  form  is  true  for  three  observed 
values :  hence,  it  is  true  for  four ;  and  since  it  is  true  for  four 
values  it  is  true  for  five ;  and  thus  generally  for  any  number.* 

The  principle  here  demonstrated,  that  the  arithmetical  mean 
of  a  number  of  equally  good  observations  is  the  most  probable 
value  of  the  observed  quantity'',  is  that  which  has  been  universallj-- 
adopted  as  the  most  simple  and  obvious,  and  might  well  be 
received  as  axiomatic.  The  above  demonstration  is  chiefly 
valuable  as  exhibiting  somewhat  more  clearly  the  nature  of  the 
assumption  that  underlies  the  principle,  which  is  that,  under 
strictly  similar  circumstances,  positive  and  negative  errors  of  the 
same  absolute  amount  are  equally  probable. 

5.  If  now  n',  n",  n'" )z<"'*  are  the  m  observed  values  of  a 

required  quantity  x^  and  if  x^  denotes  their  arithmetical  mean, 
the  assumption  of  x^  as  the  most  probable  value  of  x  gives 
■n! —  Xf^,  n"  —  x^  n'"  —  a-^,  &c.,  as  the  most  probable  system  of  cor- 
rections (subtractive  from  the  observed  values)  which  produce 
the  required  accordance.     But  tlie  equation 


^  _n'+n"H-? 

m 

(1) 

*  Ekcue,  Eerliner  Astron. 

Jahi'bueh  for  1834,  ] 

>.  I&l. 
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may  also  be  put  under  the  form 

(n'-x^-)  +  {n"  -~x,-)  +  in'"  -  x,)  + («(-'  -  x,}  =  0 

that  is,  the  algebraie  sum  of  ih£  corrections  is  zero. 

This  is,  however,  not  the  only  characteristic  of  the  system  of 
corrections  resulting  from  the  use  of  the  arithmetical  mean.  Let 
us  examine  the  sum  of  the  sqnai'es  of  the  coi-rectious.  For 
brevity,  let  us  denote  the  corrections,  or,  as  tJiey  will  lie  here- 
after called,  the  residuals,  by  the  symbol  v:  so  that 

vf=n'  —  x„,        v"  =  n"  —  Xa,        «/"  =  n'"  —  x^,  &e. 

and  also  denote  the  sums  of  quantities  of  the  same  kind  by 
enclosing  the  common  symbol  in  reetangulai-  brackets  :  so  that 


w  = 

=  v'+v"+v"'+&c. 

=  vV  -f  v"v"  +  v"'j/"  +  &e. 

a  notation  usually 
squares.     "We  have 

and 

[m:]  =  (n-  - 
=  inn-]  - 

employed   tliroughout 
-  2  [»]  X,  +  «a! 

the  method  of 
■'-ai)'  + 

least 
(2) 

But  since  we  have  also 

this  equation  beeom 

es 

M- 

C3) 

Let  x^  be  any  asaumed  value  of  x,  givuig  the  residuals 

then,  as  above, 

£».»,]  =  [»»]- 2  [«]x,+ m«,- 
Substituting  in  this  the  value  of  [rtn]  given  by  (3),  we  find 

[«,»,]  =  [ro]  +  i^L"  -  2  [n]  X,  +  ,ia{  \ 
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This  equation  determines  the  enm  of  the  squares  of  the  residuals 
for  any  assumed  value  of  x.  Since  the  last  terni  is  always  posi- 
tive, we  see  that  this  sum  for  any  value  of  x  differing  from  the 
arithmetical  mean  x^  is  always  greater  than  \vv\.  Hence  it  is  a 
second  characteristic  of  the  arithmetical  mean,  that  it  makes  the 
sum  of  the  squares  of  Ike  residuals  a  minimum. 

6.  Observations  may  be  not  only  direct,  that  is,  made  directly 
upon  the  quantity  to  be  determined,  but  also  indirect,  tliat  is,  made 
upon  some  quantity  which  is  a  function  of  one  or  more  quanti- 
ties to  be  determined.  Indeed,  the  greater  part  of  the  observa^ 
tions  in  astronomy,  and  in  physical  science  generally,  belong  to 

the  latter  class.     Thus,  let  x,y,z .he  the  quantities  to  be 

determined,  and  M  a  function  of  them  denoted  \>y  f,  or 

M  =  f{x,y,z....)  (5) 

and  let  us  suppose  an  observation  to  be  made  upon  the  value  of 
M.  "We  then  have  but  a  single  equation  between  x,i/,  z .. . .  and 
the  obseiwed  quantity  M,  and  the  problem  is  as  yet  indetermi- 
nate. Various  systems  of  values  may  be  found  to  satisfy  the 
equation,  either  exactly  or  approximately.  Let  us,  however,  sup- 
pose that  the  most  probable  system  (as  yet  unknown)  is  expressed 

by  X  —  p, !/  =  J,  3  =  r ,  and  let  the  value  of  the  function, 

when  these  values  are  substituted  in  it,  be  denoted  by  V,  or  put 

Y^fip,q,T....-)  (6) 

then  M—  Y\s,  the  residual  error  of  the  observation.  In  like 
manner,  if  a  number  of  observations  of  the  same  kind  be  taken, 
in  which  the  obsei-ved  quantities  M',  M",  31'" , . .  are  functions 

determined  by  the  same  elements  -p,  q,  r, ,  and  if  V,  V", 

V" are  the  values  of  these  fnnctions  when  p,  q,  r are 

substituted  in  them,  then  M'~V',  M" —  V",  M'" —  V" . . . . 
are  the  residual  eiToi's  of  the  observations.  If  there  are  /< 
unknown  quantities  and  also  ft  observations,  and  no  more,  there 
will  be  fi  equations  between  the  known  and  unknown  quantities, 
which  will  fully  determine  the  values  of  these  unlaiown  quanti- 
ties:  so  that  the  probable  values  p,  q,  r are,  in  that  case, 

those  determinate  values  which  exactly  satisfy  all  tbe  equations, 
and,  consequently,  reduce  every  one  of  the  residuals  If  —  V, 
M"  —  V",  &c.  to  zero.  But,  if  there  are  more  than  /t  observations, 
the  determinate  values  found  from  ft  equations  alone  will  not 
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necessarily  satisfy  the  remaining  equations,  in  consequence  of 
accidental  errors  iii  the  obset-vationa.  The  ijrobleni,  then,  is  to 
determine  froth  all  ike,  observations,  or  from  all  the  equations,  the 
most  ■probable  system  of  values  of  the  unknown  quantities,  or,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  the  most  probable  system  ofresidiml  eirovs.  In  the 
ease  of  direct  observations,  we  have  seen  that  the  most  probable 
value  of  the  nnknown  quantity  was  that  which  made  the  alge- 
braic snm  of  the  residuals  zero;  but  this  principle  followed  from 
taking  tlie  arithmetical  mean  of  the  same  quantity,  and  is  ob- 
viously inapplicable  in  the  present  case.  The  second  principle, 
that  the  moat  probable  value  is  that  which  makes  tlie  sum  of  the 
squares  of  the  residuals  a  minimum,  ia  of  a  more  general 
character,  and  might  be  aasumed  at  once,  as  at  least  a  plausihle 
principle,  to  serve  aa  the  basis  of  the  solution  of  our  problem ; 
but  it  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  justify  its  adoption  by  the 
calculus  of  probabilities. 

TUB  pr.oRAniLiTy  curve. 

7.  Although  accidental  errors  would  seem  at  first  sight  to  be 
of  a  capricious  and  irregular  nature  which  would  exclude  them 
from  the  domain  of  mathematics,  yet,  upon  examination  from 
theoretical  considerations,  confirmed,  as  will  be  shown,  by  expe- 
rience, we  shall  find  that  they  are  aubjeet  to  remarkably  precise 
laws.  In  the  iii'st  place,  we  remark  that  they  are  subject  to  the 
following  fundamental  laws :  1st.  Errors  in  excess  and  in  defect 
— i.e.  positive  and  negative,  but  of  equal  absolute  value — are 
equally  probable,  and  in  a  large  number  of  observations  are 
equally  frequent,  2d.  In  every  species  of  observations,  there  is 
a  limit  of  error  which  the  greatest  accidental  erroi-s  do  not 
exceed :  thus,  if  I  denotes  the  absolute  magnitude  of  this  limit, 
all  the  positive  errors  are  comprised  between  0  and  +  I,  and  all 
the  negative  eiTors  between  0  and  —  I,  and,  consequently,  all  the 
errors  are  distributed  over  the  interval  21.  3d,  The  erroi-s  are 
not  distributed  uniformly  over  this  interval  21,  but  the  smaller 
errors  are  more  frequent  than  the  larger  ones. 

Thus  the  frequency  of  an  error  of  a  given  magnitude  may  be 
regarded  as  a  function  of  the  en-or  itself:  so  that,  if  we  denote 
an  error  of  a  certain  magnitude  by  J,  and  its  relative  frequency 
in  a  given  large  number  of  observations  by  (pA,  this  function 
should  obtain  its  maximum  value  for  J  —  0,  and  become  zero 
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■when  J  =  ±  ;.  If,  then,  we  denote  the  prohabilUi/*  of  an  error 
^  by  a,  or  put 

y  =  f  ^  (7) 

we  may  regard  this  as  the  equation  of  a  eiirve,  taking  J  as  the 
abscissa  and  y  as  the  ordinate.  The  nature  of  this  curve  mil  bo 
accurately  defined  when  we  have  discovered  the  form  of  the 
function  (pA,  but  we  can  see  in  advance  that  a  cm-ve  euch  as 
Fig,  A  is  required  to  satisfy  the  conditions  already  imposed  upon 


this  function.  Tor  its  maximum  ordinate  mnst  correspond  to 
J  =  0 ;  it  must  be  symmetrical  with  reference  to  the  axis  of  j/, 
since  equal  errors  with  opposite  signs  have  equal  probabilities; 
and  it  must  approach  very  near  to  the  axis  of  abscissBs  for  values 
of  J  near  the  extreme  liraita,  although  the  impossibility  of  as- 
signing such  extreme  limits  of  error  with  precision  must  prevent 
us  from  fixing  the  point  at  which  the  curve  wilt  finally  meet  the 
axis. 


8.  The  number  of  possible  errore  in  any  class  of  observations 
is,  strictly  speaking,  finite ;  for  there  is  always  a  limit  of  accuracy 
to  the  observations,  even  when  we  employ  the  most  refined 
instruments,  in  conBeqttence  of  which  there  is  a  numerical  suc- 
1  in  our  results.     Thus,  if  1"  is  the  smallest  measure  in  a 
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given  case,  the  possiWc  errors,  arranged  in  their  order  of  magni- 
tude, can  only  differ  by  1"  or  an  integral  number  of  seconda. 
Hence,  our  geometrieal  representation  should  strictly  consist  of 
a  number  of  isolated  points ;  but,  as  these  points  will  be  more 
and  more  nearly  represented  by  a  continuous  curve  as  we  increase 
the  accuracy  of  the  observations,  and  thus  diminish  the  intervals 
between  tlie  successive  ordinates,  we  may,  -without  hesitation, 
adopt  such  a  continuous  curve  as  expressing  the  law  of  eri'or. 
We  shall,  therefore,  regard  J  as  a  continuous  variable,  and  fJ 
as  a  continuous  function  of  it. 

Ifow,  by  the  theory  of  probabilities,  if  ^ J,  ipJ',  fd" 

are  the  respective  probabilities  of  all  the  possible  errors  J,  d' , 
A" we  have* 


fd  -f  <pd'  -\-  f^"-{-  ■ 


when  the  number  of  possible  errors  is  finite.  But  the  a 
continuity  of  our  curve  requires  that  we  consider  the  difterence 
between  successive  values  of  J  as  infinitesimal,  and  thus  the 
number  of  values  of  tpd  is  infinite,  and  the  probability  of  any 
one  of  these  errors  is  an  infinitesimal.  To  meet  this  difficulty, 
let  us  obsei-ve  that  if  a  finite  series  of  errors  J,  A',  A" be  ex- 
pressed in  the  smallest  unit  employed  in  the  observations,  these 
enx>r3,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  magnitude,  will  be  a  series 
of  consecutive  integral  numbera;  tJie  probability  of  the  error  A 
may  be  regarded  as  the  same  as  the  probability  that  the  error 
falls  between  A  and  A  -{-l;  and  the  pi-obahility  of  an  error  be- 
tween A  and  A  -\-  i  will,  be  the  sum  of  the  probabilities  of  the 
errors  A,  A -^  1,  A  +  % j  4.  (j  _  i).  if  j  is  small,  the  pro- 
bability of  each  of  the  errors  from  A  to  A  -\-  i  will  be  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  A:  so  that  their  sum  will  differ  but  little  from 
iipA.  As  the  interval  between  the  successive  errors  diminishes, 
this  expression  becomes  more  accurate ;  and  hence  when  we  take 
dA,  the  infinitesimal,  instead  of  i,  we  have  fA .  dA  as  the  rigorous 
expression  of  the  probability  that  an  eri'or  falls  between  A  and 
A  +  dA.  Hence,  it  follows,  in  general,  that  the  probability  that 
an  error  falls  between  any  given  limits  a  and  b  is  the  sum  of  all 

*  For  if  there  are  n  errors  equal  to  J,  n'  equal  to  J',  &c.,  an<l  t\e  tviiole  number 
of  errora  is  n*,  the  probabilities  of  the  errors  are  rasp  eo  lively  ^J^ — ,  ipA'^  — ,  &o., 
and  the  earn  of  these  is  -T.  ..   '...•.•..■'-•.  ^  —  =^l. 
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the  elements  of  the  form  fJ.dJ  between  these  limits,  or  tho 
integral 


f} 


and  tliis  integral,  taken  between  the  extreme  limits  of  error,  and 
thus  embracing  all  the  possible  errors,  will  be 

"We  have  heretofore  assnmcd  that  the  function  ^J  is  to  be  zortJ 
for  J  ^  ±  ^.  It  must  also  be  added  that,  since  the  probability 
of  any  error  greater  than  i  I  is  also  zero,  we  should  have  to 
determine  this  function  in  such  a  manner  that  it  would  be  zero 
for  all  values  of  J  from  +  Ho  +  qd  and  from  —  i  to  —  c».  The 
obvious  impossibility  of  determining  such  a  function  leads  us 
to  extend  the  limits  ±  ?  to  ±:  co,  and  to  take 

f'^'^^J.dd  =1  (8.) 

This  will  evidently  be  allowable  if  the  integral  taken  from 
±  /  to  ±  CO  is  80  small  as  to  be  practically  insignificant.  Besides, 
the  extreme  limits  of  error  can  never  be  fixed  with  precision,  and 
it  will  suffice  if  the  function  fJ  is  such  that  it  becomes  very  smalt 
for  those  eri'ors  which  are  regarded  as  very  large. 

9.  Returning  now  to  the  general  case  of  indirect  observations. 

Art.  6,  in  which  we  suppose  a  quantity  M  =  f{x,  y,  z, .)  to  be 

observed,  let  J,  A',  //"....  be  the  errors  of  the  several  observed 
values  of  M,  and  fJ,  fJ',  tpA" ....  their  respective  probabilities; 
then,  the  probability  that  these  errors  occur  at  the  same  time  in 
the  given  series  being  denoted  by  P,  we  have,  by  a  theorem  of 
the  calculus  of  probabilities,* 

P^  f/l.^A'.<pA" (9) 

The  most  probable  system  of  values  of  the  unknown  quantities 

If       ngie  action  of  &  cause  can  produce  the  effects  a,  a',  a" with  the  re- 

peit  probabilities  p,  p',  p",  ....  the  probability  that,  two  sueoessiTe  independent 
ft  t  n  f  the  cause  ■will  produce  the  effects  a  and  a'  ia  pp^;  and  similarlj  for  ftny 
numb  f  effects.  Thua,  if  an  urn  contains  2  while  balls,  3  red  otiea,  and  6  black 
n  th  prohability  that  in  two  successive  drawings  (the  original  number  of  balls 
be  ng  th  same  af  each  drawing)  one  ball  will  be  white  and  the  other  red  is  ^^  X  A- 
Vol.  IL— 31 
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x^y,  z. . . .  will  ^3&  that  which  makes  the  probability  P  a  maxi- 
mum. Consec[uentIy,  since  j:,  y,  3 ....  are  here  supposed  to  be 
independent,*  the  derivative  of  P  relatively  to  each  of  these 
variables  must  be  equal  to  zero ;  or,  since  log  P  varies  with  P, 
the  derivatives  of  log  P  must  satisfy  this  condition,  and  we  shah 
have 

-  —^a  1^  =  0  &c 

P' dx         '  P' dy         '      ' 

which,  since 

log  P  =  log  p  J  -f  log  fJ'  +  log  fA"  -\~ 

give  the  equations 

,  .   dA  ,  dA'  ,       dA" 

dx  dx                 dx 

,.   dA  ,,,dA'  ,  „,  dd"  , 

dy  dy                dy                                )     (10) 

dA         ,  ,  dA'  „  dA" 

^A.-j-  +pM'._-  +  /J".-_  + =  0 

dz  dz  dz 

&e.  &c. 

in  which  we  have  put 


<p'A  =  — '^ —  f  111 


The  number  of  equations  in  (10)  being  the  same  ae  that  of  the 
unknown  quantities,  these  equations  will  serve  to  deteraiine  the 
unknown  quantities  when  we  have  discovered  the  value  of  the 
function  ^'J,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter. 

Since  the  functions  y  J  and  <f'd  are  supposed  to  be  general,  and 
therefore  applicable  whatever  the  number  of  unknown  quanti- 
ties, we  may  determine  them  by  an  examination  of  the  special 
ease  in  which  there  is  but  one  unknown  quantity,  or  that  in 
which  the  observed  values  M,  M',  M". . . .  belong  to  the  same 
quantity.  In  that  case,  the  hypothesis  that  x  is  the  value  of  this 
quantity  gives  the  errors 

A  =:  M  ~  x,  A'^  M'  —  X,  A"  ^  M"  —  x 

*  That  is,  subject  to  no 
or  the  equations  M=^fix.  i 
aee  Art.  53  of  tMs  Appendij 
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whence 

^  ^  ^  A'  rl  A" 


dx       dx        dx 


and  the  first  equation  of  (10)  becomes 

p'<iM—x)+  f' (W  —  X) -\- p' <iM"  —  x)  + =0      (12) 

Thia  being  general  for  any  number  m  of  obeervatione,  and  for 
any  observed  values  M,  M',  M". . . ,,  let  us  suppose  the  special 
case 

M'=M" ^M—mN 

Since  the  arithmetical  mean  of  the  observed  quantities  is  here 
the  most  probable  value  of  x,  we  have 

X  =  -  {M  -^  M'  +  M"  -^^ ) 

=  1  [Jf  +  (m  —  1)  {M—  mNy\ 

=  M—(m  —  l)N' 
whence 

M—x^^m  —  VjN 

M'—  x^  M"  —  x =  —  if 

and,  consequently,  (12)  becomes 

/[(m-l)if]  +  (m-l)/(-if)^0 
or, 

/[(m-l)iy]  _  y'(-if) 
(m  —  r)N  —N 

That  is,for  allvalaos  of  m,  and  therefore  for  all  values  of  (m  —  l)ff, 
,  /[(m-l)if]  ,    ^      ^,  ^.^    ^'(~N) 

we  have  — ,,   .,     equal   to    the    same   quantity  — ^ — :r=—- 

(m,  —  V)N^  ^  •'       ~N 

Hence  we  have  generally  —  equal  to  a  constant  quantity,  and, 

denoting  this  constant  by  k,  we  have 

or,  by  (11), 

i^=.U.dJ 

Integrating, 

log  f  J  =  5  /fiJ'  +  log  K 
whence 

in  which  e  is  the  base  of  the  ^Napierian  system  of  logarithms. 
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Since  f4  must  decreaao  as  d  increases,  ^h  must  be  essentially 
legative :  representing  it,  tlieretbre,  by  —  A^,  our  function  becomes 


To  deteiiniae  the  constant  x,  let  this  value  be  substituted  in  (8), 
which  gives 


Putting 

this  integral  b' 


(13) 


is: 


The  known  value  of  the  definite  integral  in  the  first  member  is 
V'w  (see  Vol.  I.  p.  158);  whence 


and  the  complete  expression  oi'  fJ  becomes 

The  constant  k  must  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  observa- 
tions, and  will  he  particularly  examined  hereafter.  If  we  here 
take  it  as  the  unit  of  ahscissre  in  the  curve  of  probability,  the 
equation  (7)  becomes 

by  which  the  curve  may  be  constructed.     The  values  of?/  for  a 
few  values  of  J  are  as  follows : 


4 

n 

0.0 

0.5642 

0.2 

0.5421 

0.4 

0.4808 

0.6 

0.3936 

0.8 

0.2975 

1.0 

0.2076 

1.2 

0.1337 

1.4 

0.0795 

1.6 

0.0436 

■  .0872 

■  .0961 

-  .0899 

■  .0739 

■  .0542 

-  .0359 


" 

' 

1.6 

0.0436 

1.8 

0.0221 

2.0 

0.0103 

2.2 

0.0045 

2.4 

0.0018 

2.6 

0.0007 

2.8 

0.0002 

3.0 

0.0001 
0.0000 

-  ,0215 
-.0118 

-  .0068 
~  .0027 

-  .0011 

-  .0005 

-  .0001 
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Ttte  eurvo,  Pig.  A,  in  Art.  7,  is  constructed  from  this  table ;  but, 
to  exhibit  its  chamctor  more  distinctly,  the  scale  oi'  the  ordinates 
is  four  times  that  of  the  abscissfe  (which,  indeed,  corresponds  to 
the  case  of  A  =  2).  "We  see  that  the  curve  approaches  very  near 
to  the  axis  for  moderate  values  of  J,  and  that  the  assumption  of 
i  ca  instead  of  finite  limits  of  J  can  involve  no  practical  error- 
It  is  evident  that  the  axis  XX  is  an  asymptote  to  the  curve. 

The  differences  in  the  above  table  indicate  that  the  curve 
approaches  the  axis  most  rapidly  at  a  point  whose  abscissa  is 
between  0.6  and  0.8.  The  exact  position  of  this  point,  which 
is  a  point  of  inflexion,  is  found  by  putting  the  second  differen- 
tial coefficient  oiy  equal  to  zero,  which  gives 


The  ordinate  Mm  is  drawn  at  this  point.     'We  shall  have  o 
sion  to  refer  to  it  again  hereafter. 


THE    MEASURE    OP    PRECISION. 

10.  The  constant  h  requires  special  consideration.  Since  the 
exponent  of  e  in  (14)  must  be  an  abstract  number,  t  must  be  a 
concrete  quantity  of  the  same  kind  as  J.  In  a  class  of  observa- 
tions in  which  J  is  small  for  a  given  probability  fJ,  t  will  be 
small,  and  h  will  be  largo.  Thus,  k  will  be  the  greater  the  more 
precise  the  nature  of  the  observations,  and  is,  therefore,  called  by 
Gauss  the  measure  of  precision.  If  in  one  system  of  observa- 
tions the  probability  of  an  error  A  is  expressed  by 

A     _„^ 
and  in  another,  more  or  leas  pi-ecise,  by 

the  probability  that  in  one  observation  of  the  first  system  the 
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error  committed  will  be  comprised  between  the  limits  —  d  and 
+  S  wiil  be  expressed  by  the  integral 

J-i       |/7C 

and,  in  like  manner,  the  probability  that  the  error  of  an  observa- 
tion in  the  second  system  will  be  comprised  between  —  S'  and 
+  8'  will  be  expressed  by 

These  integrals  are  evidently  equal  when  we  have  ho  =  h'd'.  If, 
for  example,  we  have  h' ^^  2A,  the  integrals  will  be  equal  when 
8  =  23';  that  is,  the  double  error  will  be  committed  in  the  iirst 
system  with  the  same  probability  aa  the  simple  error  in  the 
second,  or,  in  the  usual  mode  of  expression,  the  second  system 
will  be  twice  as  precise  as  the  iirst.  We  shall  presentiy  see  how 
the  value  of  h  can  be  found  for  any  given  observations. 

THE   METHOD   OF   LEAST   SQUARES. 
11.  The  preceding  discussion  leads  directly  to  important  prac- 
tical results.    We  have  seen  (Art.  9)  that  to  find  the  most  probable 

valuesof  3:',i/,z. . .  .from  the  observed  values  of  Jf—/(a;,j/,  3, ) 

we  are  to  render  the  probability  P=  ^ J.  ^ J',  y J" a  maxi- 
mum, that  is,  by  (14), 

j>  :^  hrr^  j:-i'^e-''''(-''^  +  ^''^'+  ^"'^■'+--y  (15) 

must  be  a  maximum;  and  this  requires  that  the  quantity 
J  J  ■+■  J' J'  +  J"  J"  -f should  be  a  minimum.  Thus,  the  prin- 
ciple that  (he  most  probable  values  of  the  wilmoion  quantities  are  those' 
which  make  the  svm  of  the  squares  of  the  residual  err<yrs  a  minimum,  is 
not  limited  to  the  case  of  direct  observations,  but  is  entirely 
general. 

The  principle  is  readily  extended  to  observations  of  unequal 
precision.  Tor  if  the  degree  of  precision  of  the  observations 
M,  M',  M". ...  be  respectively  h,  h',  h". . . .,  and  we  compare 
these  observed  quantities  with  the  values  F,  V,  V". . . .,  computed 
with  the  most  probable  values  of  x,p,z. . . ., whereby  we  obtain 
the  residual  errors  Jllf  —  F  —  J,  M'  —  V'=  J'. . . .,  it  is  the  same 
thing  as  if  we  had  taken  observations  of  equal  precision  (repre- 
sented by  1)  upon  the  quantities  hM,  h'M',  h"M". . . ,,  and  had 
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compared  them  with  the  computed  q^uantities  k  V,  h'  V,  h"  V" , 

whereby  we   eliould   ha-ve   found   the    orrora  hM  ~  hV  =  hJ, 

h'M'  ■—  /i'  y  —  h'J' ,  in  which  case  we  should  have  to  reduce 

to  a  minimum  the  quantity 

h'A'  +  h"J"  +  h"^A"'  +  .... 

that  is,  each  error  being  multiplied  by  its  measure  of  precision,  and 
thereby  reduced  to  the  same  degree  of  precision,  the  sum  of  the  squares 
of  the  reduced  errors  must  be  a  minimum. 

In  what  precedes  is  involved  the  whole  theory  of  the  method 
of  least  squares.     I  proceed  to  develop  its  practical  features. 

THE    PROBABLE    ERROR. 

12,  From  the  preceding  articles  it  follows  that  the  probability 
that  the  error  of  an  observation  falls  between  J  and  J  +  dJ  ia 
expressed  by 

and  the  probability  that  it  falls  between  the  limits  0  and  a  is 
expressed  by 

y '^  -^  A  =  0 

and  this  integral  expresses  the  number  of  errors  that  we  should 
expect  to  find  between  the  limits  0  and  a  when  the  whole  num- 
ber of  errors  is  put  :^  1  [equation  (8)],  If  we  put  (  =  hA,  the 
integral  takes  the  form 


1        r^t^ak 


V 

The  whole  number  of  errors,  both  positive  and  negative,  whose 
numerical  magnitude  falls  between  the  given  limits  is  twice  this 
integral,  or 

4-   C^-'^dt  (16) 

The  value  of  this  integral  (which  may  be  computed  by  the 
methods  of  Vol.  I.  Art.  113)  is  given  in  Table  IX.  The  number 
of  errors  between  any  two  given  limits  wiU  be  found  by  taking 
the  difFerenee  between  the  tabular  numbers  corresponding  to 
these  limits.  Since  the  total  number  of  errors  is  taken  as  unity 
ill  the  table,  the  required  number  of  errors  in  any  particular  case 
is  to  be  found  by  multiplying  the  tabular  numbers  by  the  actual 
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nuniber  of  observations.  Thus,  if  there  are  1000  observations, 
we  find  that 

between  ?  =  0     and  (  =  0.5  there  are  520  errors. 
"       i  =  0.5    "     (=  1,0      "      "    322      " 
"       i  =  1.0    "     t^  1.5      "       "    123      " 
"       ( ^  1.5    "     t^  2.0      "       "      29      " 
"       t  =  2.0    "     (  =  o:.       "       "         5      " 

13.  The  degrees  of  precision  of  different  series  of  obeervationa 
may  be  compared  together  either  by  comparing  the  valnea  of  h, 
or  by  compai-ing  the  en-ors  which  are  committed  with  equal 
facility  in  the  two  systems.  The  errors  to  be  compared  must 
occupy  in  the  two  systems  a  like  position  in  relation  to  the  ex- 
treme errors,  and  we  may  select  for  this  purpose  in  each  system 
ike  error  which  occupies  the  middle  place  in  the  series  of  errors  arranged 
in  Ike  order  of  their  magnitude,  so  that  the  number  of  errors  which  are 
less  than  this  assumed  error  ts  the  same  as  the  number  of  errors  which 
exceed  it.  The  error  which  satisfies  this  condition  is  that  for 
which  the  value  of  the  integral  (16)  is  0.5.  Denoting  the  cor- 
responding value  of  t  by  p,  we  find,  by  interpolation  from  Table 
IX,, 

P  =  0.47694 
and  we  have 

If  then  we  denote  by  r  the  error  w^hich,  in  any  system  of  obser- 
vations whose  degree  of  precision  is  h,  corresponds  to  the  value 
t  ^  p,  or  put 

p  =  kr  h  =  ^  (18) 

there  will  be  a  probability  of  ^  that  the  error  of  any  single  obser- 
vation in  that  system  will  be  less  than  r,  and  the  same  proba- 
bility that  it  will  be  greater  than  r;  which  is  sometimes  expressed 
by  saying  that  H  is  an  even  wager  that  the  error  will  he  less  than  r. 
Hence  r  is  called  the  probable  error. 

"We  may,  therefore,  compare  different  series  of  observations 
by  comparing  their  probable  errors,  their  degrees  of  precision 
being,  by  (18),  inversely  proportional  to  these  errors. 

14.  In  order  to  apply  Table  IX.  in  determining  the  number 
of  errors  in  a  given  class  of  observations,  we  must  know  the 
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mcaaurc  of  precision  h,  or  the  proljalile  error  r:  thus,  if  we 
wish  the  number  of  errors  less  than  a,  we  enter  the  table  with 
the  argument  t  =  ak,  ov  t  =  — 

For  greater  convenience,  we  can  employ  Table  IX.A,  which 
gives  the  same  function  with  the  argument  - .  For  example,  if 
there  are  1000  observations  whose  probable  error  is  r  —  2", 
and  we  wish  to  know  the  number  of  errors  leas  than  a  =  1",  we 
take  from  Table  IS.A,  with  the  argument  -  =  0,5,  the  number 
0.26407,  which  multiplied  by  1000  gives  264  as  the  required 
number. 

The  following  example  from  the  Fandamenta  Asironomm  of 
Bebsel  will  serve  to  sliow  how  far  the  preceding  theory  is  sus- 
tained by  experience.  In  470  observations  made  by  Ebaplby 
upon  the  right  ascension  of  Sirius  and  Al/air,  Bessel  found  the 
probable  error  of  a  single  observation  to  be 

r  ^  0".2637 

Hence,  for  the  number  of  errors  less  than  0".l  the  argument  of 
Table  IX.A  will  be  -—  =  0.3792;  and  for  0."2,  0".8,  &c.,  the 
multiples  of  0.3792.     Thus,  we  find  from  the  table 


for  0".l  with  arg.  0.3792  the  number  0.20187 


"    0  .2 

0.7584 

0.39102 

"   0  .3 

'        1.1376          ' 

0.55710 

"   0  ,4 

1.5168 

0.69372 

"   0  .5 

1,8960         « 

0.79904 

"   0  .6 

■        2.2752          ' 

0.87511 

"   0  .7 

2.6544 

0.92661 

"  0  .8 

'         3.0336 

0.95926 

"   0  .9 

'         3.4128          " 

0.97866 

"    1  .0 

'         3.7920 

0,98946 
1.00000 

Subtracting  each  number  from  the  following  one,  and  multiply- 
ing tlic  remainder  by  470,  the  number  of  obsei'vations,  there  were 
found 
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Between 

No.  of  errors 
hy  the  theory. 

No.  of  errors  by 
experience. 

0".0  and  0".l 

95 

94 

0  ,1    "     0  .2 

89 

88 

0  .2    "     0  .3 

78 

78 

0  .3    "     0  .4 

64 

58 

0  .4    "     0  .5 

50 

51 

0  ,5    "     0  .6 

36 

86 

0  .6    "    0  .7 

24 

26 

0  .7    "     0  .8 

15 

14 

0  .8    '•■    0  .9 

9 

10 

0  .9    "     1  .0 

5 

7 

over  1  .0 

5 

8 

The  agreement  between  the  theot^  and  experience,  though 
not  absolute,  ia  remarkably  close.  The  nuBiber  of  large  errors 
by  experience  exceeds  that  given  by  the  theory,  and  this  haa 
been  found  in  other  eases  of  a  similar  kind;  which  shows  at  least 
that  the  extension  of  the  limits  of  error  to  ±  oo  has  not  intro- 
duced any  error.  The  discrepancy  rather  indicates  a  source  of 
error  of  an  abnormal  character,  and  calls  for  some  criterion  by 
which  such  abnormal  observations  may  be  excluded  from  our 
discussions  and  not  permitted  to  vitiate  our  results.  Such  a 
criterion  has  beea  proposed  by  Prof.  Peircb,  and  will  be  con- 
sidered hereafter. 

THE  MEAN  OF  THE  ERBORS,  AND  THE  MEAN  ERROR. 

15.  The  selection  of  tho  probable  error  as  the  term  of  com- 
parison between  different  series  of  obsei-vations  is  arbitrary, 
although  it  seeme  to  be  naturally  designated  by  its  middle  posi- 
tion in  the  aeries  of  errors.  There  are  two  other  eiTors  which 
have  been  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  first  is  the  mean  of  the  en'ors,  these  being  all  taken  with 
the  positive  sign.  In  order  to  find  its  relation  to  the  probable 
error,  let  us  fii'st  consider  a  finite  series  of  errors 


with  the  respective  probabilities 
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80  that  in  m  observations  there  will  be  2a  errors  (numerically) 
equal  to  J,  2  a'  et^uaX  to  J',  kc,  the  probability  of  a  positive  error 
J' being  — .  The  mean  of  all  these  errors,  ea^^h  being  repeated 
a  number  of  times  proportional  to  its  probability,  is  „ 

"When  the  number  of  errors  is  infinite,  the  probability  of  an 
en-or  J  is  to  be  understood  as  the  probability  that  it  falls 
between  J  and  J  +  dJ,  which  is  fJ .  d4  {Art.  8),  and  the  above 
formula  for  the  mean  of  the  errors  becomes  the  sum  of  an  infi- 
nite number  of  terms  of  the  form  ^AfA .  d4.     Hence,  putting 

i;  =^  the  mean  of  tho  errors, 


-/; 


or,  by  (18), 


= —^  =  1.1829  r 


dA  =  -^  (19) 


Another  error,  very  commonly  employed  in  expressing  the 
precision  of  observations,  is  that  which  has  received  the  appella- 
tion of  the  mean  error  {der  mittkre  Fehler  of  the  Germans),  which 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  above  mean  of  tho  errors.  Its 
definition  is,  the  error  the  square  of  which  is  the  mean  of  the  squares  of 
all  the  errors.     Hence,  putting 


(21) 


£  =  the  moan  error. 

we  have 

or,  by  (18), 

.  =  -!^  =  1.4826  r 
r  =  0.6745  s 

(22) 


When  we  put  h  —  1,  we  have  e  —  |/J.  The  mean  error  is, 
therefore,  the  abscissa  of  the  point  of  inflection  of  the  curve  of 
probability  (Art,  9).  In  the  figure,  p.  479,  OJf  ia  the  mean  error, 
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OF  the  probable  error,  OE  the  mean  of  the  errors,  and  Mm,  Fp, 
Ee,  their  respective  prohabilities. 


THE    PKOBABLE    ERROR   OE    THE   ARITHMETICAI.    MEAN. 

16.  The  error  above  denoted  by  r  is  the  probable  error  of  any 
one  of  the  observed  values  of  the  unknown  quantity  x.  AVe  are 
next  to  determine  the  relation  between  tliis  and  the  probable 
error  Vg  of  the  arithmetical  mean  of  these  values. 

If  J,  J',  A" are   the  errors  of  the   observed  values,  the 

most  probable  value  of  z  is  that  which  renders  the  probability 

a  maximum  (Art.  11),  and,  consequently,  the   sum  Ad  +  A' A' 

+ a  minimum.     But  this  sum  is  rendered  a  minimum  by 

the  assumption  of  the  arithmetical  mean  x^  as  the  most  probable 
value  {Art.  5),  and  hence  the  quantity  .P  expresses  the  probability 
of  the  arithmetical  mean  if  A,  A',  A"  .. ..  are  the  errors  of  the 
observations  when  compared  with  this  mean.  The  probability 
of  any  other  value  of  x,  as  x^-\-  3,  will  be 


Since  [J]  ^  J  +  J'  +  ^"  +  ■  ■  ■  ■  =  0  (Art  5),  and  [JJ]  =  mss 
(Art.  15),  this  expression  may  be  put  under  the  form 


and  at  the  same  time  we  have 


that  is,  the  probability  of  the  error  zero  in  the  arithmetical  mean 
is  to  that  of  the  error  5  as  1 ;  £—"'*«»,  For  a  single  observation, 
the  probability  of  the  error  zero  is  to  that  of  the  error  S  as 
1 :  e-*Ms_  Hence  the  measure  of  precision  (Art.  10)  of  the 
single  observation  being  h,  that  of  the  arithmetical  mean  of  m 
such  observations  is  hy'ra;  from  which  follows  the  important 
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theorem  that  the  precision  of  Ike  mean  of  a  number  of  observations 
increases  as  the  square  root  of  their  number  * 

If,  then,  r  ia  the  probable  error  of  a  single  observation,  and  r^ 
that  of  the  arithmetical  mean,  we  must  have 

'"=-7^  (23) 

and  from  the  constant  relation  between  the  mean  and  the  proba- 
ble eiTor  (22), 

e,  =  -^  (24-1 

DETBKMIKATION    OF    THE    MEAN    AND    PROBABLE    ERRORS    OF    GIVEN 
OBSBaVATIONS. 

17.  The  principles  now  explained  will  enable  ws  to  determine 
the  mean  errors  of  any  given  aeries  of  directly  observed  quanti- 
ties. Let  n,  n',  n"....he  the  observed  values;  x^,  their  arith- 
metical mean;  v,  v',  ti"....the  residuals  found  by  subtracting 
Xg  from  each  observed  vahie :  so  that 

V  ^^n  —  Xa,        1/  ^=  n'  —  x^,        v"  :^  n"  — -  x„,  &c. 

If  x^  were  certainly  the  true  value  of  x,  so  that  v,  v',  v" . . . .  were 
the  actual  or  (as  we  may  say)  the  true  errors,  and,  consequently, 

identical  with  J,  J',  A" ,  we  should  have,  according  to  the 

above,  mtz  =  [Jz/]  —  [ur],  and  hence 


-A[ 


\m\\ 


and  this  must  always  give  a  close  approximation  to  the  value  of  e. 
But  the  relation  ?jue  =  [JJ]  was  deduced  from  a  consideration 
of  an  infinite  series  of  errors  which  would  reduce  the  mean 
error  of  3;,,  to  an  infinitesimal,  according  to  the  principles  assumed, 
and  thus  make  w,  u',  v"  . . . .  identical  wdth  J,  A',  6"  . . .  A  better 
approximation  to  the  value  of  e,  where  the  series  is  limited,  is  to 
be  obtained  by  considering  the  mean  error  of  x,,  itself,  and  conse- 
quently, also,  the  mean  errors  of  the  residuals  y,  v',  v" If 

then  we  suppose  the  true  value  of  x  to  be  x.^  +  8,  we  shall  have 
the  true  errors 

A^v  ^s,        ij'  =  j/  _  3,         J"  ^  »"  _  a  &c. 
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whence,  oliscrviiig  that  [u]  =  0, 

lAA]  =  mte  =  [ra]  ~  2  [tj]  5  +  m3' 

Thus  the  approximate  value  mss  =^  [_vv']  requires  the  correction 
vi3^,  the  value  of  which  depends  upon  the  value  we  may  ascribe 
to  S.  As  the  best  approximation,  we  may  assume  it  to  be  the 
mean  error  £(, ;  eo  that,  by  (24), 

mS'  =  me^  ^  ni  —  =  ss 
which  gives 

whence 

and  consequently,  also,  by  (22), 

"■"'VIS)  S  =  »W«  (26) 

Thus  from  the  actual  residuals  the  mean  and  the  probable  error 
of  a  single  observed  value  are  found.  Hence,  by  (23)  and  (24), 
the  mean  and  probable  errors  of  the  arithmetical  mean  will  he 
found  by  the  formulae 

(m-V)]  "       ^\\m(m-l)j  ^  '^ 

Example. — XiCt  us  take  the  following  measures  of  the  outer 
diameter  of  Saturn's  ring  observed  byBBSSBL  at  the  Konigsberg 
Observatory  with  the  heliometer,  in  the  years  1829-1831.*  The 
measures,  denoted  by  n,  are  all  reduced  to  the  mean  distance  of 
Saturn  from  the  sun,  and  are  here  assumed  to  have  the  same 
degree  of  precision. 

»  Aetron.  JVach.,  Vol.  Xll.  p.  109. 


-A-r. 
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n 

" 

w 

38".91 

—  0",40   0 

1600 

89  .32 

+  0 

01 

0001 

88  .93 

-0 

38 

1444 

39  .31 

0 

00 

0000 

39  .17 

—  0 

14 

0196 

39  .04 

-0 

27 

0729 

89  .57 

+  0 

26 

0676 

39  .46 

+  0 

15 

0225 

39  .30 

—  0 

01 

0001 

39  .03 

—  0 

28 

0784 

39  .35 

+  0 

04 

0016 

39  .25 

—  0 

06 

0036 

39  .14 

—  0 

17 

0289 

39  .47 

+  0 

16 

0256 

39  .29 

—  0 

02 

0004 

39  .32 

+  0 

01 

0001 

39  .40 

+  0 

09 

0081 

39  ,83 

+  0 

02 

0004 

39  .28 

-0 

03 

0009 

39  .62 

+  0 

31 

0961 

, 

„ 

39".41 

+  «' 

.10 

0.0100 

39  .40 

+  0 

.09 

.0081 

39  .36 

+  0 

.06 

.0025 

39  .20 

-0 

.11 

.0121 

39  .42 

+  0 

.11 

.0121 

39  .30 

^0 

.01 

.0001 

39  .41 

+  0 

,10 

.0100 

89  .43 

+  0 

,12 

.0144 

39  .43 

+  0 

,12 

,0144 

39  .36 

+  0 

,05 

,0025 

39  .02 

—  0 

,29 

,0841 

39  .01 

-0 

,30 

,0900 

38  .86 

—  0 

,45 

,2025 

39  .51 

+  0 

,20 

,0400 

39  .21 

—  0 

.10 

,0100 

39  .17 

-0 

,14 

,0196 

39  .60 

+  0 

,29 

,0841 

39  .54 

+  « 

.23 

,0529 

39  .45 

+  0 

.14 

,0196 

39  .72 

+  0 

.41 

,1681 

[i>u]  =  1.5884 


Hence,  since  in  =  40,  we  have,  Tjy  (25)  and  (26), 

r  =  0".202  X  0.6745  =  0".136 
aiid  consequently,  by  (23)  and  (24),  or  (27), 


'  l/(40) 


>/"(«) 


That  is,  the  probable  eiTor  of  a  single  observation  was  0".136, 
and  that  of  the  final  result  x^  =  39". 308  was  only  0".022. 

Is.  The  preceding  method  of  finding  the  probable  error  from 
the  squares  of  the  residuals  is  that  which  is  most  commonly 
emploj'ed ;  but  when  the  number  of  observations  is  very  great, 
it  ia  desirable  to  abridge  the  labor,  if  possible.  A  sufficient 
approximation  can  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  first  powers  of 
the  residuals  as  follows. 

The  number  of  observations  being  very  great,  we  shall  pro- 
bably have  as  many  positive  as  negative  residuals.     If  v',  v", 
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v"' . .  .  are  the  positive  and  v,,  tj^,  Cj  .  . .  the  negative  residuals, 
and  if  the  true  value  of  x  \^  x^-\-  d,  the  true   errors  will   be 

v'  —  S,  v"  —  3,  v'"  —  5 ,  and  --Vi  —  S,  —  v^  —  8^—v^— 8, 

If  they  are  all  taken  with  the  positive  sign  only^  the  errora  are,  there- 
fore, 


^^S,v,^5,v,^3,. 


tlie  mean  of  which,  upon  the  hypothesis  of  an  equal  number  of 
positive  and  negative  residuals,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  series 


Hence,  denoting  the  sum  of  the  numerical  values  of  the  residuals 
by  [y],  and  the  mean  of  the  actual  errors  by  y^,  as  in  Art.  15,  we 
have 


and  bonce,  hy  (20), 

r  ^  0,8453  ^  (28) 

ami  consequently,  also,  by  (22), 

e  =  1.2533  ^  m\ 

In  the  example  of  the  preceding  article  we  find  the  mean  of  the 
residuals  taken  with  the  positive  sign  to  be  0",1555,  which  by 
(28)  gives  r  =  0".1555  X  0.8453  =  O'MSl,  which  is  perhaps  a 
sufficient  approximation  to  the  value  found  above.  In  this 
example,  however,  we  have  22  positive  residuals,  17  negative 
ones,  and  1  zero :  so  that  the  bypotliesis  upon  which  the  formula 
(28)  was  founded  is  not  strictly  applicable.  In  a  larger  number 
of  observations  we  should  expect  a  closer  agreement  with  the 
hypothesis,  and  more  accordant  results. 

We  may,  however,  employ  the  first  powere  of  the  residuals 
more  strictly  according  to  the  theoiy  of  probabilities.  In  a 
limited  series  each  residual  is  to  be  regarded  as  liable  to  a  pro- 
bable error  r',  and  their  mean  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  mean  of 
the  errors  of  the  residuals  themselves,  rather  than  as  the  mean 
of  the  errors  of  the  observations.     Hence  the  formula 


/  =  0.8453 


W 
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gives  the  probable  error  of  a  residual.  The  relation  between 
r'  and  r  {=  the  probable  eiTor  of  an  observed  quantity  n)  may  be 
found  aa  follows.  Each  observed  n  may  be  supposed  to  be  the 
result  of  observing  the  mean  quantity  x^  increased  by  an  ob- 
served error  v.  The  probable  error  of  n  ^  x,^-}-  v  is,  therefore 
{by  a  principle  hereafter  to  be  proved), 

'  =  ^/i'.'  +  '"}  =  ^j(^  +  '■•) 

whence 


r  =  0.8453 ^^ (301 

which  agrees  with  the  formula  given  by  C.  A.  F.  Peters.*     Ac- 
cording to  this  formula,  we  find  in  the  above  example  r  ~  0".133. 

DETERMINATION  OP  THE  MEAN  ASD  PROBABLE  ERRORS  OF  FUNCTIONS 
OE    INDEPENDENT    OBSERVED    QUANTITIES. 

19,  Suppose,  first,  the  most  simple  function  of  two  independ- 
ent observed  quantities  x  and  x-^,  namely,  their  sum  or  difference 


and  let  the  given  mean  errors  of  x  and  Xj  be  e  and  ej.  Although 
the  number  of  observations  by  which  x  and  a;,  have  been  found 
may  not  be  given,  we  may  assume  it  to  have  been  any  large 
number  m,  and  the  same  for  each  of  the  quantities ;  the  degrees 
of  precision  of  the  two  series  being  inversely  proportional  to  e 
and  s,.  The  true  errors  of  the  assumed  observations  may  be 
assumed  to  be — 

for  X,     A,  J\  A" 

for  a^j,    Jj,  J/,  J," 

and  the  errors  of  ^,  consequently, 


Denoting  the  mean  error  of  ^  by  U,  we  have,  by  the  definition, 

mS=  =  (J  +  AiY  -f-  (J'  ±  A,'y  +  (J"  ±  A,"y  + 

=  [JJ]  ±  2  [AAJ  -I-  [J,J,] 

*Aitron.  Naeh.,  Vol.  XLIV.  p.  3^. 
Vol.  II 32 
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In  a  great  number  of  observations  there  must  be  as  many  posi- 
tive as  negative  products  of  the  form  Jz/j,  and  such  that  we  shall 
probably  have  [^-dJ,"]  =  0 ;  and  sinec  we  also  have  ms^  =  {.^^l^ 
msj*  ~  [A^i]j  *^is  equation  gives 

£;"  =  .^  + .,'  (SI) 


and  the  mean  erroi^  of  x,  x^,  x^  arc  e,  Ej,  Cj,  we  have  by  the  pre- 
ceding equation  the  mean  error  oi  x  ±:  z^^^  y'{f  +  t^),  and  by 
a  second  application  of  the>  same  equation,  considering  a;  ±  z,  as 
a  single  quantity,  the  mean  error  of  ^will  bo  found  by  the 
formula 

_E'  =  .»  +  ^,'  +  -.=  (31*) 

and  the  same  principle  may  be  thus  extended  to  the  algebraic 
sum  of  any  number  of  obser^'ed  quantities. 

In  consequence  of  the  constant  relation  (22),  if  r,  r,,  r^  .  . .  . 

are  the  ■probable  errors  of  x,  x^,  x^ and  R  the  probable  error 

of  X  =  X  ±  3^1  ±3:2 ,  we  shall  have 

■?^=  =  '■^  +  '■.^  +  '■;  +  -■-  ■  (32) 

Example  1. — The  zenith  distance  of  a  star  observed  in  the 
meridian  is 

C  =  21"  17'  20".3     with  the  mean  error  e  =  2".3 

and  the  declination  of  tlie  star  is  given 

S  =  19°  30'  14",8     with  the  mean  error  e,  =  0".8 

Eeqtiired  the  mean  error  E  of  the  latitude  of  the  place  of  obser- 
vation, found  by  the  formula  ^  =  ^  +  ^,     We  have,  by  (31), 

E  =  v^[(2.3)'  +  (0.8)']  =  2".44 
Hence 

p  =  40°  47'  S5".l     with  the  mean  error  E  —  2" .44 

Example  2. — The  latitude  of  a  place  has  been  found  with  the 
mean  error  e  =^  0".25,  and  the  meridian  zenith  distance  of  stars 
observed  at  that  place  with  a  certain  instrument  has  been  found 
to  be  subject  to  the  mean  error  e^  =  0".62 :  what  is  the  mean 
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error  E  of  the  declinations  of  the  etai-a  deduced  by  the  formula 
5  =  p  —  ^  ?     We  have 

E=^  )/[(0,25)'  +  (0,62)']  ^  0".67 

20.  Let  us  next  consider  the  function 


and  Buppoee  x  has  been  observed  with  the  mean  error  e,  and  a  is 
a  given  constant.  Every  observation  of  x  with  the  eiTor  ±  A 
ffivesXwith  the  error  ±  aA:  so  that  the  mean  errorof  JTniust  bo 


In  general,  by  combining  this  with  the  preceding  principle,  if 
we  have 

JT  ^=  flj;  4"  a,Xi  -j-  "s^i  + 

and  if  the  mean  errora  of  x,  x^,  x^^  ■  ■ .  are  e,  s^,  e^, ,  and  E 

that  of  X,  we  shall  have 

E^  =  aV  +  <7,'.,'  +  a,\,-  +....  =  [«=."]  (33) 

and  the  same  form  may  be  used  for  probable  errora. 

Example. — As  an  example  illustrating  the  apphcation  of  both 
the  preceding  principles,  suppose  that  in  order  to  find  the  rate 
of  a  chronometer  we  find  at  the  time  ( its  correction  +  12""  13',2 
with  the  mean  error  0".3,  and  at  the  time  ;'  the  correction 
+  12°'  21".4  with  the  same  mean  error  l>".3,  and  the  interval  t'  —  ( 
=  10  days.     The  rate  in  the  whole  interval  is 

12"  21'.4  —  12"  13'.2  ==  4-  8'.2 

with  the  mean  error,  according  to  Art.  19, 

t/ko.3)'  +  co-3)':  =  o-.^ 

The  mean  daily  rate  is  tlien 

witli  tlie  mean  error,  according  to  Art,  20, 
•'■■'12       „.„,. 
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21.  If  Xy  Xj,  Xj  .  . ,  .  are  the  several  observed  values  of  the 
same  quantity,  their  arithmetical  meau  being 

:r„  =  i  (3;  +  x'^  +  a;,  +  . . .) 

and  if  r  is  the  probable  error  of  each  observation,  what  ia  the 
probahle  error  r^  of  x^  1  By  Art.  19,  the  probable  error  of  the 
sum  X  +  X|  +  Xj  +  . .  .  .  is 

and  the  probable  error  of  — th  of  the  sum  is,  by  Art.  20, 

as  has  been  otherwise  proved  in  Art.  16. 

22,  Let  us  now  take  the  general  case  in  which  X  is  any  func- 
tion whatever  of  the  observed  quantities  x,  x,,  x^, . . . .  expressed 
by 

Let  the  variables  be  expressed  in  the  form 

X  =  a  -]-  x',         a:;  =  (J,  -f  x,',         x^=  a^-j-  x^,  .... 

a,    «!,   «2 , ,  .  being  arbiti'arily   assumed   very   nearly   equal   to 

X,  Xj,  x^  .  . .  respectively,  and  such  that  x',  x/,  x/ may 

be  so  small  that  their  squares  will  be  insensible.  The  given 
mean  errors  s,  e„  Sj  . . .  may  then  be  regarded  as  the  mean 
errors  of  x',  Xj',  x^' . ...  The  function  Jf  developed  by  Taylor's 
theorem  ia 

X^f  (a,  «.,  a. )  -) x'  -\- x!  -\ -x:  -f 

dx  dx^  dx^ 

and  the  mean  error  of  X  will  be  that  of  the  quantity 


or,  hj  (33), 


IdXy  ,   ,  (dXY   „    ,  IdXy   ,   , 
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or,  if  1-,  7\,  fj . . .  ai-e  tlie  probable  errors  of  x,  x^,  x^  . . .,  and  B 
that  of  jT, 

This  formula  is,  indeed,  but  approximative,  ainee  we  have 
neglected  the  terms  involving  the  higher  powers  in  the  develop- 
ment of  X;  but  the  mean  eiTors  of  these  small  terms  will  be  in- 
sensible if  we  suppose  that  the  errors  e,  Sj,  e^  .  . .  are  so  small 
that  the  differences  between  the  observed  values  x,  x„  x^  . . . 
and  the  true  values  are  of  the  same  order  ae  the  quantities 
x',  X,',  x^  . . .,  which  will  always  be  the  ease  where  proper  care 
has  been  taken  to  reduce  the  accidental  errors  of  observation  to 
their  smallest  amount.     If  the  given  function  is  implicit,  as 

0  =/(X,  X,  Xj,  Xj ,..) 

we  should  still  by  differentiation  obtain  the  differential  coeffi- 
cients, and  then  find  the  mean  eiTor  of  JT  by  (34). 

Example.— The  local  apparent  time  at'  a  place  in  latitude 
f  =  38°  58'  53"  was  found  (Vol.  I.  Art.  145)  from  the  sun's 
zenith  distance  ^  =  73°  12'  25",  when  the  declination  was 
3  =  —22°  50'  27",  to  be  (  =  2*  47"'  39'.4.  What  is  the  probable 
error  of  this  result,  supposing  the  probable  errors  of  the  data 
to  be — 

Probable  error  of  yi  =  r  ^^  0".5 
"  "        s  =r,^0  .Q 

"  "        c  =  r,  =  3  .5 

The  formula 

0  z^  —  COB  C  +  ^'"  ?  ^'1  ^  +  ^'^^  ?  '^°^  '^  '^o^* 

expresses  (  as  an  implicit  function  of  f,  S,  and  ^.  We  find 
(Vol.  I.  Ai't.  35) 

dt  1 


s  p  tan  A 

1 
8  d  tan  q 
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where  A  is  the  azimuth  and  q  the  parallactic  angle.     We  find 
from  the  data  -A  ~  +  40°  1',  q  ==  32°  51',  whence 

*=-1.5S2,        -*=  1.680,        i^=  + 2.001 
d^  dS  dZ 

and  the  probable  eiTor  of  ( is,  by  (34*) 

R  ^  i/E(0.5  X  l-532y  +  (0.6  X  1-680)=  +  (3.5  X  2.001)']  =  7".12 

or,  iu  seconds  of  time, 

23.  To  complete  this  bmnch  of  our  subject,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  preceding  demonstrations  apply  only  to  the  case  where 
the  quantities  entering  into  combination  are  independent;  but 
when  they  are  merely  different  functions  of  the  same  observed 
quantities,  the  above  formulEe  are  incomplete.  Lot  us  suppose 
that  we  have  ^  and -iT',  different  functions  of  the  same  observed 
quantities  x,  x^,  x^,  . . . .,  or 

JT  =f  (x,x,,x„ ) 

x-^rix,x„x^ ) 

the  mean  errors  of  x,  x^,  x^  . . .  being  s,  e^,  e^  . . . . ;  and  that  we 
wish  to  find  the  mean  error  E  of  the  function, 

Y  ^  F{X,  JT') 

If  any  single  observation  o?  x^  x^,  x^ is  affected  by  an  error 

d,  ^1,  d^,  ....  respectively,  the  corresponding  errors  in  ^and  -T' 
will  be — 

Error  in  X,    J  =  a5  +  a^5^   -j-  a^R^  +  . . . . 
"        X',  A'  =z  a'a  +  rt/rS,  +  a^!S^  +  . . . . 

in  which  a,  a,,  a^ are  the  differential  coefficients  of  X,  and 

a',  a,',  a^'  ... .  the  differential  coefficients  of  JC',  with  reference 
to  X,  x^,  Xj,  ....     The  corresponding  error  iu  Y  will  be 

A"  =AA-\-  A' A' 

in  which  A  and  A'  are  the  differential  coefficients  of  T  with  re- 
ference to  X  and  X'.     The  square  of  the  mean  error  U  will  be 
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the  mean  of  the  squares  of  all  the  values  of  A"  which  result 
from  all  the  possible  values  of  5,  5i,  5j . , . . 
Substituting  the  values  of  A  and  J',  we  have 

A"  =  iAa  +  A'a')  d  +  {Aa,  +  A'a,')  d^-] 

which  we  may  hriefly  express  as  follows : 

If  the  number  of  values  of  A"  is  denoted  by  m,  the  mean  of  all 
the  values  of  J'"  will  be 


In  consequence  of  the  various  signs  of  S3^,  3S^,  &c.,  the  mean 
value  of  each  of  these  quantities  will  be  zero ;  and  the  mean 
values  of  3^,  S^,  &c.  are  e^,  e^,  &c.  Hence  the  formula  becomes 
simply 

E'  ^  (Aa  +  A'a'y  e'  +  (la,  +  A'a/f  «,'  +  ■■■■ 
or 

E-=A'  (oV  +  a,V  +  .,.,)+  J"  ,yv  +  a;\'  +....))       (35, 
+  2AA'(m'.'  +  a,a;,,-  +  ....'  i      ^    > 

To  illustrate  by  a  very  simple  example,  let 


and  suppose  e  =  0.1 ;  then,  to  find  the  mean  error  £!  of 

we  cannot  take  ^=l/[{0.2)'  + (0.3)^  as  we  should  if  X and  X' 
were  independent,  but  by  the  above  formula  we  must  take 

S  =  -/[(O.a)'  +  (0.3)'  +  2  X  3  X  3  X  (0-1)']  ^  0.5 

as  in  fact  we  find  directly,  in  this  simple  case,  by  first  substi- 
tuting in  Fthe  values  of  JTand  X' 
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24.  Observations  of  the  same  kind  are  eaid  to  have  the  aame 
or  diiFerent  weight  aeeording  as  tliey  have  the  same  or  differeut 
mean  (or  probable)  errors.  We  assume  a  priori  that  observations 
will  have  the  same  weight  when  they  are  made  under  precisely 
the  same  circamslances,  including  under  this  designation  every 
thing  that  can  affect  the  observations ;  but  whether  this  condi- 
tion has  in  any  ease  been  realized  can  only  be  learned,  a  pos- 
teriori, from  the  mean  errors  revealed  by  the  observations  them- 
selves. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  numerical  expression  of  the  weight,  let 
US  suppose  all  our  observations  to  be  compared  with  a  standard 
fictitious  observation  the  mean  error  of  which  is  any  assumed 
quantity  e,.  Let  the  actual  observations  be  snbject  to  the  mean 
error  s.  Let  it  require  a  number  p  of  standard  observations  to 
be  combined  in  order  to  reduce  the  mean  error  of  their  arith- 
metical mean  to  that  of  an  actual  observation,  that  is,  to  s ;  or, 
according  to  (24),  let 

.=  -A^         »r        f..  =  .,'  (36) 

then  one  of  our  actual  observations  is  as  good,  that  is,  has  the 
same  weight,  as  p  standard  observations,  and  the  number^  may 
be  used  to  denote  that  weight.  If,  in  like  manner,  other  obser- 
vations of  the  same  kind  are  subject  to  the  mean  error  e',  and 
we  have 


one  of  these  observations  baa  the  weight  of  p'  standard  observa- 
tions, and  the  weights  of  the  observations  of  the  two  actual 
series  may  be  compared  by  means  of  the  numbers  p  and  p'. 
The  weight  of  the  fictitious  observation  is  here  the  unit  of 
weight;  but  this  unit  is  altogether  arbitrary,  since  it  is  only  the 
relative  weights  of  actual  determinations  that  are  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

It  follows  immediately,  since  we  have 


(37) 
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that  the  weights  of  two  observations  are  reciprocally  proporiional  to  the 
squares  of  their  mean  errors. 

The  measure  of  precision  (Art.  10)  and  the  weight  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  each  other;  the  former  varies  inversely  as 
the  mean  error,  the  latter  inversely  aa  the  square  of  this  error. 

25.  To  find  the  most  probable  mean  of  a  number  of  observations  of 
different  weights. — Let  n',  n",  n'"  ....  be  the  given  observed 
values ;  p',  p",  p'"  ....  their  respective  weights,  !By  the  pre- 
ceding definition  of  the  weight,  the  quantity  n'  may  be  couBidered 
as  the  mean  of  p'  observations  of  the  weight  unity,  n"  as  the 
mean  of  p"  obsei'vations  of  the  weight  unity,  &c.  We  may, 
therefore,  conceive  the  given  series  of  observed  quantities  ^^■ 
solved  into  a  sei'ies  of  standard  obsei-vations,  all  of  equal  weight, 
and  then  apply  to  the  latter  series  the  principle  of  the  arithme- 
tical mean.  The  whole  number  of  equivalent  standard  observa- 
tions will  be  p'  +  p"  +  p'"  +....;  the  sum  of  the  p'  standard 
observations  will  be  p'n';  the  sum  of  the  p"  standard  observa- 
tions will  be  p"n" ,  &c. ;  hence  the  desired  mean  x,,  will  be 

x^  - 
or,  more  briefly, 

(88*) 

This  formula  shows  that  although  the  above   demc^nstration 

implies  that  p',  p",  p'" are  whole  numbers,  yet  any  numbers, 

whole  or  fractional,  may  be  used  which  are  in  the  same  propor- 
tion ;  for  /  being  any  arbitrary  factor,  whole  or  fractional,  we 
may  write  for  (38)  the  following : 

^  fp''"'  +  fp"n"  +  fp"'n"'  +  . . .  ■ 
//  +  //'+//"+■■■. 

and  iAi&nfp',fp",fp"' may  be  regarded  as  the  weights. 

The  value  of  x,,  is  here  an  arithmetical  mean  only  in  the  con- 
ventional sense  implied  in  the  substitution  of  fictitious  observa- 
tions with  uniform  weights  for  the  given  observations.  It  may 
be  called  the  general  mean  or  the  prohabU  mean. 

The  weight  of  this  genei-al  mean,  referred  to  the  unit  of  p', 
p", is  =  p'  +  ^"  +  p'"  + 


p'. 

.■+p". 

"+p" 

V"  +  .... 

p'  +  p' 

■'+/' 

'+■■■ 

^.  = 

M 
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The  mean  error  of  the  general  mean  wUl  be  ex 


ViP'  +  P"  +  r'+---)      ViPl 

where  Ej  is  the  mean  error  corresponding  to  the  unit  of  weight. 

If  s^  is  not  given,  we  shall  have  to  find  it  from  the  observations 
themselves.  Taking  the  difference  between  Xg  and  each  of  the 
given  quantities,  wo  have  the  residuals 

.  are  respectively  the  mean  errors  of  n',  n",  n'", .... 


we  shall  have,  j 


-  p'v'v'  -f  p'^i 


The  number  of  given  values  n',  n"  ...  being  ^^  m,  the  sum  of 
these  equations  is 

me,'  =  [pvv^  -\-  [p]  s„' 

which  combined  with  the  above  value  of  e^  gives 

and  consequently,  also, 

"      \l\(m-l)M/  ^    ^ 

Example. — Let  us  suppose  that  the  observations  of  Saturn's 
ring  in  Art.  17  had  been  given  as  in  the  following  table,  where 
the  mean  of  the  first  seven  observations  of  Art.  17  is  given 
=^  39". 179  with  the  weight  =  7,  the  mean  of  the  next  following 
four  =  39".285  with  the  weight  =  4,  &;c. 
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p 

n 

.. 

p»v 

7 

39",179 

—  0".129 

.016641 

.1165 

4 

.285 

—  0  .023 

529 

21 

5 

.294 

—  0  .014 

196 

10 

4 

,407 

+  0  .099 

9801 

392 

1 

.410 

-f  0  .102 

10404 

104 

3 

.320 

+  0  .012 

144 

4 

3 

.377 

+  0  .069 

4761 

143 

4 

.310 

+  0  .002 

4 

0 

3 

.127 

—  0  .181 

32761 

983 

6 

.448 

+  0  .140 

19600 

1176 

[?]  = 

40 

2:„=39  .308 

[pw]  zz=  .3998 

tiere  the  general  mean  x„  found  by  (38)  of  course  agrees  with 
that  found  before.  For  the  mean  error  corresponding  to  the 
unit  of  weight  (which  in  this  case  is  that  of  an  observation  aa 
given  in  Art.  17),  wc  have,  by  (39),  since  m  ^  10, 


=  0".211 


and  for  the  mean  error  of  x^,  by  (40), 


=V( 


9  X40/ 


^  0".033 


which  agi-ee  sufficiently  well  with  the  former  values.  A  perfect 
agreement  in  the  mean  errors  is  not  to  be  expected,  since  our 
formulae  are  based  upon  the  supposition  that  we  have  taken  a 
sufficient  number  of  observations  to  exhibit  the  several  errors 
to  which  they  are  subject  in  the  proportion  of  their  respective 
probabilities ;  and  this  would  require  a  very  large  number  of 
observations. 


26.  In  the  application  of  the  preceding  formulEe,  it  must  be 
observed  tliat  when  the  weights  of  different  determinations  of 
the  same  quantity  are  inferred  from  their  mean  errors,  we  must 
be  certain  that  there  are  no  constant  errors  (that  is,  constant 
during  the  observations  which  compose  a  single  determination) 
before  we  can  combine  them  together  according  to  these  weights, 
unless  the  constant  errors  are  known  to  affect  all  the  determina- 
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tions  equally  and  with  the  same  sign.  For  example,  if  ten 
measures  of  the  zenith  distance  of  a  star  are  made  at  one  cul- 
mination, ^ving  a  mean  eiTor  of  0"A,  and  five  measures  at 
another,  giving  a  mean  error  of  0".8,  the  weights  according  to 
these  errors  would  be  as  4  to  1.  But  if  it  is  known  that  the 
errors  peculiar  to  a  culmination  (and  affecting  equally  all  the  indi- 
vidual observations  at  that  culmination)  exceed  1",  it  would  be 
better  to  regard  the  observations  as  of  the  same  weight,  since 
there  would  be  a  greater  probability  of  eliminating  such  peculiar 
errors  by  taking  the  simple  arithmetical  mean.  If,  however,  the 
observer,  from  considerations  independent  of  the  observations, 
can  estimate  the  weight  of  determinations  made  under  diff'erent 
circumstances,  then  it  is  evident  that  these  weights  will  serve 
for  the  combination,  if  the  mean  accidental  errors  of  the  several 
determinations  are  sensibly  equal. 

But  if  from  the  diff'erent  circumstances  we  have  deduced 
weights  for  the  several  determinations,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
mean  ei-rora  (deduced  from  a  discussion  of  the  discrepancies  of 
the  observations  composing  each  determination)  are  widely  dif- 
ferent, it  is  not  easy  to  assign  any  general  rule  for  reducing  the 
weights  which  shall  not  be  subject  to  some  exceptions.  In  such 
cases,  practical  observers  and  computers  have  resorted  to  em- 
pirical formulae,  involving  some  arbitrary  coosiderationa,  more  or 
leas  plausible. 

In  many  cases  we  can  proceed  satisfactorily  as  follows.     Let 

e  =^  tho  mean  accidental  error  of  a  single  observation, 

ij  =  tbe  mean  error  peculiar  to  a  determination  which  rests 

upon  m  such  observations, 
e^  the  total  mean  error  of  such  a  determination, 

then,  e  and  jy  being  supposed  to  be  independent,  we  shall  have 

e^  =  ^  +  >!=  (41) 

If  then  jy  can  be  obtained  from  independent  considerations,  this 
formula  will  give  the  value  of  e,  and,  consequently,  the  weight 
for  each  determination,  and  the  combination  may  then  be  made 
by  (38).  For  an  example  of  a  discussion  according  to  these 
principles,  see  Vol.  I.  Art.  236. 
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INDIRECT    OBSERVATIONS. 


27.  I  proceed  now  to  the  application  of  the  method  of  least 
squares  to^tlie  solution  of  the  general  problem  of  determining 
the  moat  probable  values  of  any  number  of  unknown  quantities 
of  wliich  the  observed  quantities  are  functions.  The  observa^ 
tions  are  then  said  to  be  indirect.  The  particular  case  of  direct 
observations,  already  considered,  is,  however,  included  in  this 
general  problem;  being  the  case  in  which  the  number  of  un- 
known quantities  is  reduced  to  one,  and  this  one  is  directly 
observed. 

The  general  problem  embraces  two  classes  of  problems,  which 
must  be  distinguished  from  each  other.  In  the  first  class,  the 
unknown  quantities  are  independent,  in  the  sense  that  they  are 
subject  to  no  conditions  except  those  established  by  the  observa- 
tions: so  that,  before  taking  the  observations,  any  assumed  system 
of  values  of  these  quantities  has  the  same  probability  as  any 
other  system.  In  the  second  class,  there  are  assigned,  a  ■priori, 
certain  conditions  which  the  unknown  quantities  must  satisfy  at  the 
same  time  that  they  satisfy  (aa  nearly  as  possible)  the  conditions 
established  by  the  observations.  Thua,  for  example,  if  the  three 
angles  of  a  plane  triangle  are  to  be  determined  ffom  obaei-vations 
of  any  kind,  we  have,  apriori,  the  condition  that  the  sum  of 
these  angles  must  be  equal  to  two  right  angles,  and  all  the 
systems  of  values  which  do  not  satisfy  this  condition  are  excluded 
at  the  outset.  This  class  will  be  briefly  considered  hereafter, 
under  the  head  of  "  conditioned  observations ;"  but  our  attention 
will  be  chiefly  directed  to  the  first  class,  which  includes  most  of 
the  problems  occurring  in  astronomical  inquiries. 

Again,  the  equations  which  the  observations  ai-e  to  satisfy  may 
be  linear  or  non-linear;  the  observed  quantities  may  be  explicit  or 
implicit  functions  of  the  required  quantities ;  but,  for  simplicity, 
we  consider  firat  the  case  of  linear  equations,  to  which  all  the 
others  may  always  be  reduced. 


EQUATIONS    OE    CONDITION    EROM    LINEAR    FUNCTIONS. 

28.   Let  us  suppose  the  equations  between   the  knowTi  and 
unknown  quantities  are  of  the  form 


ax  -{-  bi)  -{-  cz  -{-  . 
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Hence,  by  (550)  and  (551), 

;,i— u  =  it=       302''2S'.8 

log<=^       9.7853 

B=         59   24.6 

j^  _       0.0028 

f=  — 0.6246 

i  =  i  — tf=       0.5340 

5  =  +  0.4844 

r=  +  0.1033 

,'=  —  0.0585 

and,  by  (552)  and  (553), 

msm^  =  j:-f  =  -0.0020 

«sm 

JV=  J!'- r--  + 0.4415 

meoBM  =  ^  —  <l  =  +  0.2723 

11  CO 

A'=/-,'=-    0.1020 

logm=       9.4360 

logM=       9.0562 

M=       359°  34'.  7 

JV=      103=0'. 

Jff— JV=.       256   34.1 
log  Bill  4=      n9.e9&5 

_^ 

"i"-")    +„,,„ 

log  008  4=       2-9887 

-'"•"+       =   1.02.1 

Taking  then  for  a  second  approximation  T^=  0''.12  for  begin- 
ning, and  T^=  2''.16  for  end,  we  shall  find* 


logC 


Beginning. 

End. 

0M2 

2M6 

-  1.10642 

+  0.00601 

-i-  0,89783 

+  0.570S4 

-t-  0.54528 

+  0.54530 

-  0.16015 

-  0.16090 

20"  57'  45" 

20°  56'  53" 

0    19     8 

30    55  13 

0.5^680 

0.53673 

289°  ir  43" 

319"  47'  48" 

—  0.69868 

—  0.47755 

+  0,53915 

+  0.4242S 

9.66935 

9.88504 

+  0.06368 

+  0.14793 

~  0.06544 

—  0.04470 

11  tbe  tabic  p.  456, 
■f  x'  and  y'  on  p. 
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and  these  are  called  tlie  squaiions  of  condition,  since  tliey  exprcaa 
the  conditions  which  the  unknown  quantities  are  required  to 
satisfy  as  nearly  as  possible.  We  may,  however,  with  more  rigor 
regard  (43)  as  our  equations  of  condition,  and  treat  them  as 
expressing  the  general  condition  that  the  unknown  quantities 
shall  be  such  as  to  give  the  most  probable  system  of  errors 

N'ow,  according  to  Art.  11,  the  most  probable  system  of  values 

ot  x,y,  z (and,  consequently,  the  most  probable  system  of 

errors)  is  that  which  makes  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  errors 
a  minimum ;  thus,  we  are  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  function 

[vi,-]  =  v'v^  +  v"v"  +  v"'V'  +  . . . . 

Regarding  [ur]  as  a  function  of  the  variables  x,y,z.. .  (which  we 
must  remember  are  here  independent),  the  condition  of  minimum 
requires  that  its  derivatives  taken  with  reference  to  each  variable 
shall  each  be  zero ;  that  is, 

d[vv]  _  d\vv-]  _  dlvy-]  _ 


,  IK/  ,,      lit  ,,      tlf  „ 

V \-  v' 1-  v" 1- =  0 

dx  dx  dx 

J  dv'   ,     „  dv"    ,     ,„  (7)/"    ,  - 

dy  dy  dy  )      (44) 

,dv'    ,      ,,  dv"    ,      ,,,  di/"    ,  „ 

1;' 1-  v"  ■ — -  +  v'"  ■ — -  + =  0 

dz  dz  dz 

&e, 

(which  we  might  have  obtained  directly  from  (10)  by  substituting 
f'A  =  kA  =  kv,  and  dividing  by  the  constant  k).  But,  by  differ- 
entiating the  equations  (43)  with  reference  'to  x,y,  z . ., ,  succes- 
sively, we  have 

dv'         ,         dv'        ,,         dv'         , 


i  that  (44)  are  the  same  as  the  following : 
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flV  +  0'"^"  +  a"'v"'  + =^0  \ 

b'v'  +  b"v"  +  b"'v"'  +  ....=.  0  / 


The  number  of  these  equations  is  the  aame  a8  that  of  the  un- 
known quantitiea;  and  if  we  now  substitute  in  them  the  values 
of  v',  v",  v'"  . . .  from  (43),  we  have  the  final  or,  aa  we  shall  call 
them,  the  normal  equations,  which  determine  the  moat  probable 
values  oi  X,  y,  z . . . . 

NORMAL    EQUATIONS. 

29,  "We  see  by  (44*)  that  to  form  the  first  normal  equation  we 
multiply  each  of  the  equations  of  condition  (43)  or  (43*)  by  the 
coefficient  of  x  in  that  equation,  and  then  form  the  sum  of  all 
the  equations  thus  multiplied.  The  resulting  equation  is  called 
the  normal  equation  in  x.*  The  sum  of  the  equations  of  condi- 
tion severally  multiplied  by  the  coefficients  of  y  is  the  normal 
equation  in  y,  he.  To  abbreviate  the  expression  of  these  sums, 
we  put 

\aa\  ^^  a' a'  +  ""'*"  +  -a'" a'"  -|-  . . . . 

iab\  =  a'h'  -\-  al'b"  -\-  a'"b"'  +  . . . . 

[ac]=a'c'  +  a"d'  +a'V"  +  .... 
&c,  kc. 

then  the  normal  eqi^ations  are 


iaa\  X  +  lab-]  y  +  [«.]  s  +  . . . .  +  [an]  =  0 
iab-]  X  +  ihh-]  y  +  [fc]  2  -h  ....  +  [*«]  -  0 
[aa]  X  Jr  [&c]  y  +  [cc]  ^  +  . .  . .  +  [c«]  =  0 


(45) 


30.  The  formation  of  such  normal  equations  is  one  of  the 
most  laborious  parts  of  the  computations  involved  in  the  method 
of  least  squares,  especially  when  the  number  of  equations  is  very 
great.  It  is  important  to  have  a  means  of  verification,  or 
"  control,"  to  insure-  their  accuracy,  before  proceeding  with  the 
next  important  process  of  elimination.  A  very  simple  and 
effective  control  is  the  following. 

*  The  "normal  equtttion  in  x"  is  bo  called  becftiiae  i 
mines  the  most  probable  value  of  x  wlion  the  other  rn 
wlien  x  is  the  only  unknown  quantity ;   and  so  of  the  < 
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Form  the  auiiis  of  the  eoeffieienta  of  the  unknown  quantities 
in  the  several  equationa,  namely, 

«'+  6'    +  c-   +....=  s'  \ 

a"  +  i"  +  c"  +....  =  s"  / 

«'"  +  i"'+^" +....  =  ,"'  (46) 


If  we  multiply  each  of  these  by  its  n,  and  add  the  products,  we 
have 

[««]  +  [S«]  +  M +  ....  =  [«»]  (47) 

Also,  multiplying  each  of  (46)  by  its  a,  and  adding,  then  each 
by  its  6,  and  adding,  and  so  on,  we  have 


[«a]  +  [«»]  +  [oc]  +  ....  =  [OS] 
C«»]  +[»]  +M  +....  =  [»!] 
M  +M  +M  +....  =  [«] 


(48) 


The  equations  (47)  must  be  satisfied  when  the  absolute  terms  of 
the  normal  equations  are  correct,  and  (48)  when  the  coeffioienta 
of  the  unknown  quantities  are  correct. 

31.  The  normal  equations  will  give  determinate  values  of 
X,  y,  z . . . .,  provided  they  are  really  independent.  If,  however, 
any  two  of  them  become  identical  by  the  multiplication  of  either 
of  them  by  a  constant,  the  number  of  independent  equations  is, 
in  fact,  one  less  than  that  of  the  unknown  quantities,  and  the 
problem  becomes  indeterminate.  This  difficulty  does  not  arise 
from  the  method  by  which  the  normal  equations  are  formed,  but 
from  the  nature  of  the  given  equations  of  condition.  In  any 
such  case,  additional  observations  are  necessary,  for  which  the 
eoefiicients  have  sueli  varied  values  as  to  lead  to  independent 
equations.  Even  when  two  equations  cannot  be  reduced  pre- 
cisely to  a  single  one  by  the  introduction  of  a  constant  factor,  if 
they  can  be  made  very  nearly  identical,  the  problem  is  still  prac- 
tically indeterminate.  The  indetermination  will  become  evident 
in  tbe  actual  elimination  in  practice  when  any  one  of  the  un- 
known quantities  comes  out  with  so  small  a  coefficient  that  small 
errors  in  the  observations  would  greatly  change  this  coefficient. 
(See  Art.  52.) 
Vol.  IL— 33 
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32.  By  whatever  method  the  elimination  is  performed,  we 
shall  neeeasarily  arrive  at  the  same  final  values  of  the  unknown 
quantities;  but,  when  the  number  of  equations  is  considerable, 
the  method  of  substitution,  with  Gauss's  convenient  notation,  is 
universally  followed;  but,  for  the  present,  leaving  the  reader  to 
choose  his  method,  I  proceed  to  explain  the  principles  by  which 
the  mean  errors  of  the  values  of  x,  y,  z . .  . .  are  determined. 

MEAN    ERRORS    AND    WEIGHTS    OP    THE    UNKNOWN    QUANTITIES. 

33.  Since  we  have  put  n'  ^  I'  —M',  n"  =  l"—M",  &c.  (Art.  28), 

the  mean  error  oin',n",n"' is  also  that  of  M',  M",M"', ; 

tliat  is,  the  mean  error  of  n\  n",  n'" is  to  be  regarded  as  the 

mean  error  of  an  observation.  If  the  elimination  of  the  normal 
equations  were  fully  can-ied  out,  each  unknown  quantity  would 

be  finally  expressed  as  a  linear  function  of  n',  n",  n"', ,  and  the 

mean  errors  of  the  latter  being  given,  those  of  the  unknown 
quantities  would  follow  by  the  principle  of  Art.  20.  It  results, 
however,  from  the  symmetry  of  the  normal  equations  that  several 
forms  may  be  obtained  for  computing  directly  the  weights  of  the 
unknown  quantities,  and  from  these  weights  the  mean  errors 
can  afterwards  be. found. 

34.  Ii\rst  method  of  computing  the  weights  of  the  unknown  qimntUks. 
— For  simplicity,  let  us  first  suppose  all  the  observations  to  be 
of  equal  weight,  or  the  mean  errors  of  n',  n"^n"'  to  be  equal. 
Let 

s  ;=  the  mean  error  of  an  obacrvation, 

£  ^  the  mean  error  of  the  value  of  x  found  from  the  normal 
equations, 

p^^  the  weight  of  the  value  of  x,  the  weight  of  an  observa- 
tion being  unity; 
then  (Art.  24) 

N'ow,  let  us  suppose  the  elimination  to  be  performed  by  the 
method  of  indeterminate  coefficients.  Let  the  first  equation  of 
^(45)  be  multiplied  by  ^,  the  second  by  §',  the  third  by  Q",  &c., 

and  the  products  added.      Then  let  the  factors  §,  $',  Q" 

(whose  number  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  unknown  quantities) 
\%  supposed  to  be  detennined  so  that  in  this  final  equation  the 
coefficients  of  all  the  unknown  quantities  shall  be  zero,  except 
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that  of  X,  whicli  shall  he  unity.  The  conditions  for  determining 
these  factors  are,  therefore, 

[ai]Q  +  [?.A]$'+[*c]§"  +  ....  =  0 

&c.  &c.  ) 

and  the  final  equation  in  x  is 

X  +  Ian]  Q  +  [te]  §'  +  [m]  Q"  +  ....^0  (50) 

Comparing   (45)   and   (49),    we   see   tliat   the   coefficients   of 

Q,  Q',  Q" are  the  same  as  those  of  x,i/,z ,  but  that  the 

absolute  terms  are  —  1  in  (49)  instead  of  [«ra]  in  (45),  and  zero 
i:iatead  of  [bri],  [en],  &c.     Hence,  if  the  elimination  of  (45)  were 

carried  out,  and  the  valusB  of  x,y,  z determined  in  terms  of 

n',n",n"' — ,  the  values  of  Q,  §',  Q" —  would  be  found  from 
these  by  merely  putting  [an]  =  —  1,  and  [bn\  =  [cw],  &c.  =  0. 
This  is  also  evident  from  (50),  I  shall  now  show  that  Q  is  the 
reciprocal  of  the  required  weight  of  x. 

The  final  value  of  x  being  a  linear  function  of  n',  n'\n"'....f 
the  equation  (50)  may  be  supposed  to  be  developed  in  the  form 

x  +  „'n'  +  a"n"  +  «"'«'"  +  .,,.=  0  (51) 

inwhicha', a",a"', ....  arefunctionsof  «', 6', ...., a",  6", ...,,&e. ; 
and  these  functions  are  immediately  found  by  developing  [anj, 
[6tt],  &c.,  in  (50) ;  for  we  then  have,  by  comparing  tlie  coofficionts 
of(50)and(51), 

a'  =a'  Q  +  b'  g  +  c-  C"  +  ....  ) 

«," ^a"Q-\-  b"  Q'+</'Q"  +  .... 

^"'^a"'Q  +  b^"Q-  +  c"'Q"  +  .... 


(52) 


Multiplying  each  of  these  equations  by  its  a,  and  adding  all  the 
products,  we  obtain,  by  (49), 

a-«.'  +  a"«."  +  a'"a"'  +  ....=  1 

Multiplying  each  of  (52)  by  its  b,  and  adding,  we  obtain,  by  (49), 

b'<^'  +  6"»"  +  b"'a."'  +  ....=  0 

and  so  on  for  as  many  equations  as  there  are  unknown  quantities. 
These  relations  are  briefly  expressed  time: 

[aa]  =  1  [*a]  =  0  [Ca]  =  0,  &0.  (53) 
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If,  then,  each  of  (52)  is  multiplied  hy  its  cc,  and  the  results  are 
added,  we  find,  by  (53), 

[«a]  =  a"  +  <."'  +  »'"=  +  ....=  Q  (54) 

But,  by  Art.  20,  when  e  is  the  mean  error  of  each  of  the  quan- 
tities n',  n",  n'", ....,  the  mean  error  of  x  found  by  (51)  is 


aa  was  to  be  proved. 

Hence  we  have  a  first  method  of  finding  the  weights.  In  ike 
first  normal  equation  write  —  1  for  the  absolute  term  [an J,  and  in  the 
other  equations  zero  for  each  of  the  absolute  terms  [6w],  [cn~],  &e. ;  the 
value  of  X  then  found  from  these  equations  will  be  the  reciprocal  of  the 
weight  of  the  value  of  x  found  by  the  general  elimination. 

This  rule  is  to  be  applied  to  each  of  the  unknown  quantities 
in  succession,  so  that  the  reciprocal  of  the  weight  of  y  is  that 
value  of  y  which  will  be  found  by  putting  [6??]  =  —  1,  and 
[an]  =  [jm]  =  &c.  —  0;  the  reciprocal  of  the  weight  of  2  is  that 
value  of  z  which  will  be  found  by  putting  [en']  —  —  1,  and 
[cm]  —  [6n],  &c.  =  0 ;  &e. 

It  is  evident,  moreover,  that  although  we  have  deduced  the 
rule  hy  the  use  of  indeterminate  multipliers,  it  must  hold  good 
whatever  method  of  elimination  is  adopted. 

35.  Second  method  of  computing  the  weights  of  the  unknown  quan- 
^ties. — If  we  write  the  normal  equations  thus, 

[aa-]  X  +  [ab]  p  +  [ac]  z +....  + [an-l  =  A 

[ab]  X +  [bb-]y+ [be]  s +  ....+  [6»]  =  S 

[ac-j  X  +  [be]  y+lce}^ +....+  [en]  =  G 

&e.  &c. 

and  perform  the  elimination,  we  shall  obtain  x,y,z..,.  in  terms 
of  [aa]-,  \a}i].,  &c.,  and  of  A,  H,  C,  &c. ;  and  if  in  the  general  values 
thus  found  we  make  A  ^^  S  ^=  C,  &c.  =  0,  these  values  will  be 
reduced  to  those  which  would  be  found  by  carrying  out  the 
elimination  with  zero  in  the  second  members  of  the  normal 
equations.     If  we  suppose  the  elimination  performed  by  i 
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of  the  indeterminate  factors  Q,  §',  Q" already  employed,  the 

final  equation  for  detenniiiing  x  will  be 

X  _[.  lan}Q  +  [bii}q+  MQ"+  ....  ^QA  -)-$'_B  +Q"(7+ .... 

where  tho  coefficient  of  A  ia  the  reciprocal  of  the  required  weight 
of  X.  But,  whatever  method  of  elimination  ia  employed,  the 
coefficient  of  A  in  this  general  value  of  x  will  necessarily  be  the 
same ;  and  hence  we  derive  the  second  method  of  determining 
the  weights :  Wnte  A,  B  C,  kc  ,  instead  of  0,  in  the  lecond  members 
of  the  normal  equation^,  and  carry  out  the  elmnnation  (hy  any  method 
at  pleasure);  then  the  Jmal  tallies  of  x  1/  z  ate  those  tarns  in  the 
general  values  which  ate  independent  of  A,  B,  C  ,  the  Height  of  x 
is  the  reciprocal  of  the  (oeffieievt  of  A  in  the  gmeiul  laJut.  of  x;  the 
weight  of  y  is  Ihi  iicipiocal  of  the  coejfiouitt  of  B  m  the  qcncial  value 
of  y;  &c. 

36.   Third  method  of  computing  (he  weights  of  the  unknown  quantUies. 
— Let  us  suppose  the  eHmination  to  be  performed  by  the  method 

of  substitution,  still  retaining  A,B,  C in  the  second  members, 

as  in  the  preceding  article.  The  final  equiition  in  x,  according 
to  this  method,  is  found  by  substituting  in  the  first  normal  equa- 
tion the  values  of  ^,  2 given  by  tlie  other  equations.     These 

substitutions  do  not  affect  the  coefficient  of  A,  which  remains 
unity,  80  long  aa  no  reduction  is  made  after  the  substitutions. 
Thus,  the  final  equation  in  x  is  of  the  form 

Bx=  T ^  A  ^  terms  in  5,  (?,.... 

in  which  T  is  the  sum  of  all  the  absolute  quantities  resulting 

from  the  substitution,  and  is  a  function  of  \ad\,  \al>], [f^^]- 

Hence  the  value  of  x  is 


in  which  —  is  the  final  value  of  x  which  results  when  A^B 
^C =  0,  and  -^  is  necessarily  the  quantity  denoted  by  Q  in 

the  preceding  articles.  Therefore  Jt  is  the  weight  of  x,  and 
hence  we  have  a  third  method  of  finding  the  weights :  Let  the  first 
normal  equation  (the  equation  in  x,  Art.  29)  be  taken  as  the  final 
equation  for  determining  x,  and  substiiuie  in  U  the  values  ofy,  z m 
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terms  of  x  as  found  from  the  remaining  equations;  then,  before  freemg 
the  equation  of  fractions  or  mtrodacifig  any  reduction  factor,  the  coeffi- 
dent  of  X  in  this  equation  is  ike  weight  of  ike  value  of  x.  In  ike  same 
manner,  substitute  in.  the  second  normal  equation  (the  equation  in  y) 
the  values  of  x,  e m  terms  of  y  as  found  from  (he  other  equa- 
tions; the  coefficient  of  y  is  then  tlie  weight  of  the  value  of  y;  and  so 
proceed  for  each  unlmown  quantity. 

According  to  this  method  we  determine  each  unknown  quan- 
tity, together  with  its  weight,  hy  a  separate  elimination  carried 
through  all  the  equations,  in  each  case  changing  the  order  of 
elimination,  until  every  unknown  quantity  has  been  made  to 
come  out  the  last.  The  algorithm  of  this  process,  with  Gauss's 
convenient  system  of  notation,  will  be  given  hereafter  {Art.  45). 

37.  To  find  tke  mean  error  of  observation. — The  weight  of  re  being 
found,  we  have  the  ratio  of  e^  to  e,  hut  we  have  yet  to  determine 
e,  which,  in  general,  cannot  be  assigned  a  priori,  but  must  be 
dedaced  a  posteriori,  that  is,  from  the  observations,  and  conse- 
quently from  the  equations  of  condition.  Theresiduals?;',ii",ii'"...., 
in  (43),  are  those  which  result  when  the  most  probable  values  of 
x,y,z —  (namely,  those  resulting  from  the  normal  equations) 
are  substituted  in  the  first  members.  The  actual  or  true  errors 
(Ai-t.  17)  of  observation  are,  however,  those  values  of  the  first 

members  of  (43)  which  result  when  the  true  values  of  x,y,z, 

are  substituted. 

Let  X  -^  iix,y  +  a.y,  z  +  Ci.z, be  the  true  values  which,  sub- 
stituted in  the  equations  of  condition,  give  the  true  residuals 
u',  u"s  u'" ;  so  that  we  have 

a!  ix  ■+  i^x)  +  6'  (!/  +  Ay)  +  c'  (s  +  AS)  +  . . .  .n'  =«'  j 

a"  (x  +  AST)  +  i"  (.y  +  Aj/)  +  c"  (3  +  A5)  +  . . . .  n"  =^  u" 

a"\x  +  ^x)  +  b"\y  +  Ay)  +  c"\z  +  a^)  +  . . . .  n"'=  u"\       C^^) 


If  these  equations  be  multiplied  by  a', a", a'"....,  respectively, 
the  sum  of  the  products  is 

[«a].T    -^lab-yy    -^[ac\z    +....+  [««]    >       ,.^^-, 
-i-[«a]43;+[a6]Aj,  +[«c]A3+....  ;       '■    ■" 

which  hy  the  first  of  (45)  is  reduced  to 

[«a]  Aa;  -j-  [«&]  iy  +  [ac]  as  -f  ....  —  [au\  =  0 
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In  the  same  manner,  multiplying  each  of  the  equationa  (56)  by 
its  6,  c,  &c.,  successively,  we  form  the  other  equations  of  tha 
following  group : 

[aa]  AX  +  [fl6]  Ay  +  lac]  a?  +....-  [aw]  =  0   ) 

[«6]  A^  +  [6ft]Ay  +  [fe]  A.-  +  ....-M=0 

lac]  AX  +  [6c]  ^y  +  [ce]  as  +  ....-  [cm]  ^  0  (      ^    ^ 


These  being  of  the  same  form  as  the  normal  equations  (45),  we 
see  that  the  value  of  ax  resulting  from  them  will  be  of  the  same 
form  as  that  of  x  resulting  from  (45),  with  only  the  subatitution 
of —  u  for  n:  hence,  by  (51), 

Again,  multiplying  (56)  hy  v\v",v"' — ,  reapcctively,  the  sum 
of  tlie  products  is,  by  (44*),  reduced  to 

and  in  the  same  manner,  from  (43), 

whence 

[j!m]  =  ivv]  =  [vn]  (59) 

The  sum  of  the  products  obtained  by  multiplying  the  equations 
(43)  respectively  by  u',  u",  u'" is 

[au-]  X  +  [6m3  y  +  [cu]  3  +  -  ■  ■  ■  +  [««]  -  [to]  =  [iw] 

and  from  (56),  in  the  same  manner, 

iau^x    +[Hy     +[<^]^    +----+['»«]]_r™T 
+  [««]Ax+[to]Ay  +  [c«]AS-f  ....  ;       L     J 

which  two  equations  give 

[MM]  =  [W]  +  [«M]  AX  +  [6U]  Ay  +  [OM]  A2  +  .  .  .  .  (60) 

'Kow,  [iiu]  being  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  true  errors  of  the 
observations,  its  value  is,  aa  in  Art.  17,  =  mes,  if  we  put 

m  =  the  number  of  observations, 

=  the  number  of  equations  of  condition. 
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Consequently,  if  we  could  assume  ax^ai/ —  to  vanish,  we  should 
have 

and  this  will  usually  give  a  close  approximation  to  the  value  of 
£,  hut  it  will  give  the  true  value  only  in  the  exceedingly  impro- 
bable case  in  which  the  values  of  x,y,  z are  absolutely  ti-ue, 

whereas  they  are  to  be  regarded  only  as  the  most  probable  ones 
furnished  by  the  observations.  This  formula,  then,  must  always 
give  too  small  a  value  of  s,  since  it  ascribes  too  high  a  degree  of 
precision  to  the  observations.  We  must,  therefore,  add  to  {yv] 
the  quantities  [awjiix,  [6m]  Ay,  &c.,  as  in  (60);  but,  as  we  cannot 
assign  any  other  than  approximate  values  of  these  quantities,  let 
us  assume  for  them  their  mean  values  as  found  by  the  theory  of 
mean  errors.  The  mean  value  of  [au]  ax  will  be  found  by  mul- 
tiplying together 

and  AX  —  a'u'  ■+■  a"u"  -|-  a"'u"'  -j- 

observing  that  the  errors  u',u",u"' ,  when  we  consider  only 

their  mean  values,  are  to  bo  regarded  as  having  the  double  sign 
±;  so  that  the  mean  value  of  the  product  will  contain  only  the 
terms  a'a'u'u',  a"a"u"u",  &c.     Hence  we  take 

[au]  AX  ^=  a'a'u'u'  -\-  a"o,"u"u"  +  o,"'a"'u"'u"'  -|- 

and  substituting  in  this  the  mean  value  of  w'tt',  u"u",  &e.,  which 
in  each  ease  is  ss,  we  have 

lau-j  AX  =  (a'»'  +  a"a."  +  a"'<,"'  +  ....)« 

or,  finally,  by  (53), 

In  the  same  manner,  it  must  follow  that  ee  is  the  mean  value  of 
each  of  the  terms  [6m]  Ay,  [cm]  az,  &c.     If  then  we  put 

fi  =  the  number  of  unknown  quantities, 

the  equation  (60)  becomes 
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.,  =  J>i  .  =  JJ=L  (61) 

It  is  to  be  observed  tbat  when  tlieve  is  but  one  unknown 
quantity,  or  /i  =  1,  this  general  form  is  reduced  to  the  simple 
one  (25),  already  given  for  direct  observations. 

Finally,  f^,  p^,  Ps,----  denoting  the  weights  of  z, y,  z...  found 
by  any  of  the  preceding  methods,  we  have 

e,  =  -^  £  =  ■~^-,  &c.  (62) 

VP.  "      VPj  ' 

38.  Example.— Let  us  suppose  the  following  very  simple  equa- 
tions of  condition  to  be  given  :* 

X—   y  ^iz—   3  =  0 

3x  +  2^  —  52  —   5^0 

4a;  -i-    1/  +  43  —  21  =  0 

—    a:  +  8y  +  3z  —  14  =  0 

If  but  the  first  three  of  those  equations  had  been  given,  the 
problem  would  have  been  determinate.     We  should  find  froip 

18  23  13        ,  ,      , ,  , 

them  x^—^y  =  ~,z^—,  and  we  should  have  to  accept  these 

values  as  final  ones,  with  no  means  of  judging  of  their  accuracy, 
or  of  that  of  the  observations  upon  which  the  equations  are  sup- 
posed to  depend,  A  fourth  observation  having  given  us  our 
fourth  equation,  we  find  that  the  values  of  x,y,  z  derived  from 
the  first  three  will  not  satisfy  it,  for  when  they  are  substituted  in 
it  the  first  member  becomes  —  ^i,  instead  of  zero.  If  we  deter- 
mine the  values  of  x,  y,  and  z  from  any  three  of  the  equations, 
and  substitute  these  values  in  the  fourth,  we  shall  find  a  residual. 
Each  one  of  the  four  systems  of  values  of  the  unknown  quantities 
thus  found  satisfies  three  equations  exactly,  and  the  fourth 
approximately;  but,  all  the  observations  being  subject  to  error, 
the  most  probable  system  of  values  can  seldom  satisfy  any  one 
of  the  equations  exactly.  Hence  the  necessity  of  a  principle  of 
computation  which  shall  lead  as  directly  as  possible  to  such  a 
probable  system  of  values ;  and  this  principle  is  fui'nished  by  the 
method  of  least  squares, 

•  Gaues,  Thmria  Motua,  Act.  184. 
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We  are,  then,  by  Art.  29,  to  deduce  from  these  four  equations 
three  normal  ec[uatione,  and  the  values  of  x,  y,  z  which  exactly 
satisfy  these  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  probable  values. 

To  form  the  first  normal  equation,  we  multiply  the  first  of  the 
above  equations  of  condition  by  1  (—  a'),  the  second  by  3  (—  a"), 
the  third  by  4  (=a'"),  and  the  fourth  by—  1  (=«*'),  and  add  the 
products.  "We  thus  find  \aa\  =  27,  [«&]  =  6,  [ac]  -=  0,  and 
\an\  =  —  88. 

To  foiTa  the  second  normal  equation,  we  multiply  the  first 
equation  of  condition  by  —  1  (=  i'),  the  second  by  2  (^  6"),  the 
third  by  1  (=  t'"),  and  the  fourth  by  3  (—  6"),  and  add  the  pro- 
ducts.   We  thus  find  [a&]  ^  6,  [A6]  =  15,  \he\  =  1,  [ijj]  =  —  70. 

The  third  normal  equation  is  formed  by  multiplying  tbe  first 
equation  of  condition  'by  2  [=  c'),  the  second  by  —  5  (^  c"),  the 
third  by  4  (=  c'"),  and  the  fourth  by  3  (=  c"),  and  adding  the 
products.     We  find  [ac]  =  0,  [be]  =  1,  [ce]  =  54,  [ai]  —  —  107. 

Hence  our  normal  equations  are 

27x  +    &JJ  —    88  =  0 

&x  +  15y  -\-      2  —    70  =  0 

y  -^  Bis  —  107  =  0 

the  solution  of  which  gives,  as  the  most  probable  values, 


In  order  to  determine  the  mean,  and  hence  also  the  probable, 
errore  of  these  values,  let  us  first  detei'mine  their  weights  accord- 
ing to  the  preceding  methods. 

Mrst.  By  the  method  of  Art,  34,  we  first  write  —  1,  0,  0  ,  for 
the  absolute  tenns  of  the  three  normal  equations,  and  we  have 
the  three  equations  for  detei'mining  the  weight  of  a;, 

27a/ +    6/—      1^0 

Qx'+16i/'+      y^O 

y'  4-  54s'  =  0 

in  which  accents  are  employed  to  distinguish  the  particular 
values  from  the  above  general  ones.     These  give 
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19899 
which  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  required  weight.     Hence, 


?.=  ■ 


809 


In  a  similar  manner,  to  find   the  weight  of  y,  we  1 
equations 

273:^'  +    Qy"  ^  0 

6a:"  +  lof  +      2"  —  1  =  0 
y"  -1-  54z"  =  0 


and  find 


54 


And  to  find  the  weight  of  2,  the  equatio 


which  give 

27:r"'+    fi/" 
63/"  +  Uy'"  +      2"' 
y"'+5V' 

2211 

2211 
^■~    41    ~ 

■-1^ 

=  0 
=  0 
=  0 

and 

3.927 

Secondly. 

By 

the   method  of  Art. 

35,^ 

fe  write 

our   normal 

equations  thus : 

27j:+    Qy             — 

Gx  +  Uy+      z  — 

1/-1-542- 

88^ 

70:=! 

107- 

and,  carrying  out  the  elimination  aa  if  A,  B,  and  C  were  known 
quantities,  we  find 

19899a;  =  49154 +  (809)A~324  B4-        6   Q 
my  ^    2617—     12  ^  +  (54)5—  G 

mZZz  =  12707  +        2. A—     9  5  +  (123)  G 
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and,  therefore, 

19899 
~  80!) 

2617   „ 

737 
"IT 

12707  ,,   .,    ,,  ^ 

6633 

6633  '        123 

lihe  same  as  by  the  first  method. 

Thirdly.  By  the  method  of  Art.  36,  to  find  x  and  its  weight 
we  eliminate  y  and  z  from  the  equation  in  x  (tho  first  normal 
equation)  by  means  of  the  other  equations,  employing  successive 
eubatitutions.     The  last  normal  equation  gives 

1  107 

^  =  -54^+^- 

which  being  substituted  in  the  second  gives 
„      ,   809  3673       . 

The  value  off/  from  this,  namely, 

324  3673 

"  809  809 

being  substituted  in  the  first  normal  equation,  and  no  reduction 
being  made,  gives 

19809  49154  _ 

809   ^        809    ~ 

where  the  eoefiieient  of  x  is  the  weight,  and  the  value  of  x  is  the 
same  as  before  found. 

To  find  y  and  its  weight,  we  make  the  second  the  final  equa- 
tion.   From  the  first  and  third  wo  find 
6     .      88 
^  =  -27^  +  ^7 

1        ,    107 
^  =  -54^  +  ^ 

which  substituted  in  the  second  give 

737  2617       . 

-54-!'- -51-  =  ° 

where  the  coeffteient  of  j/  is  its  weight, 
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Finally,  to  find  z  with  its  weight,  we  make  the  third  Bormal 
equation  the  iinal  one.     From  the  first  two  we  find 

__  _  _9_  454 

'^~       123^"*"  123 
which  substituted  in  the  third  gives 


123 


123 


=  0 


where  the  coefficient  of  z  ia  its  weight,  and  its  value  is  the  same 
as  was  before  found. 

By  a  little  attention,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  three  methods 
involve  essentially  the  same  numerical  operations. 

We  are  next  to  find  the  mean  errors  of  x,  y,  and  z;  for  which 
purpose  we  must  first  find  the  mean  error  of  an  observation, 
assuming  here,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  that  the  absolute  terms 
of  the  given  equations  of  condition  are  the  observed  quantities, 
and  that  they  are  subject  to  the  same  mean  error.  Substituting 
in  these  equations  the  above  found  values  of  x,  y,  and  z,  we 
obtain  the  residuals  as  follows ; 


No. 

. 

- 

1 

—  0.249 

0,0620 

2 

—  0.068 

.0046 

3 

+  0.095 

.0090 

4 

-  0.069 

.0048 

^4, 

^  0.0804 

_M_ 

=  0.0804 

Hence,  by  (61), 

e  =  V^Mm  =  0.284 

which  is  the  mean  error  of  an  observation,  so  far  as  this  error 
can  be  inferred  from  so  small  a  number  of  observations.  (^See 
the  next  article.)  Consequently,  the  mean  errors  of  x,  y,  and  z 
are  as  follows : 

£  ^  -L_  ^  0.057 

£  =^  =  0.077 

s  =  -■—  =.  0.039 
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Multiplying  these  errors  by  the  constant  0.6745,  we  shall  have 

(Art.  15)  the  probable  errors  as  follows: 

Probable  error  of  an  observation  ^^  0.192 
"  "  re  =0.088 

"  "  y  =0.053 

"  "  2  =0.026 

39.  It  has  already  been  remarked  in  the  foregoing  pages,  and 
the  remark  is  especially  important  in  the  present  connection, 
that  the  method  of  least  squares  supposes  in  general  a  great 
number  of  observations  to  have  been  taken,  or  a  number  suffi- 
ciently great  to  determine  approximately  the  errore  to  which  the 
observations  are  liable.  Theoretically,  the  greater  tlie  number 
of  observations  the  more  nearly  will  the  series  of  residuals  ex- 
press the  series  of  actual  errors,  and,  consequently,  tlie  more 
correct  will  be  the  value  of  e  inferred  from  these  residuals.  In 
practice,  therefore,  no  dependence  should  be  placed  upon  the 
mean  or  probable  en-ors  deduced  from  so  small  a  number  of 
observations  as  we  have  employed,  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and 
clearness,  in  the  preceding  example.  Nevertheless,  tlie  method 
is,  even  in  this  case,  the  best  adapted  for  determining  the  most 
probable  values  of  the  unknown  quantities  deducible  from  the 
given  observations,  and  also  their  relative  degree  of  precision, 
Thus,  in  this  example,  the  degrees  of  precision  (denoted  by  h, 
Art.  10)  of  X,  y,  and  z,  being  inversely  proportional  to  the  mean 
errors,  or  directly  proportional  to  the  square  roots  of  the  weights, 
are  nearly  as  the  numbers  5,  3.7,  and  7,3,  so  that  from  the  four 
given  observations  z  is  about  twice  as  accurately  found  as  3/, 
while  the  precision  of  x  falls  between  that  of  y  and  z.  But  we 
can  place  but  httle  dependence  upon  the  result  which  assigns 
0.284  as  the  mean  error  of  observation,  and  0.057,  0.077,  0.039 
as  the  mean  errors  of  x,  y,  and  z,  because  this  result  is  derived 
from  too  small  a  number  of  observations, 

EQUATIONS    OF    CONDITIOS    PROM    NON-LINEAR    FUNCTIONS. 

40.  Let  the  relation  between  the  observed  quantities  Y',  V", 
V" and  the  unknown  quantities  X,  Y,  2. . . .  be,  for  the  ob- 
servations severally, 

f  (V',    XY.Z, )  =  0  \ 

f"  ( V",  X,Y,Z, )  ^  0 

S"'{J"',X,Y,Z, )  =  0 

&c. 


(63) 
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Let  the  values  of   V,  V",  Y'"  . . . .,  found  by  observation,  be 

M',  M",  M'" These  values   being   substituted,  we   shall 

have  the  equations 

f"  (M",  jr,Y,Z,  ....)  =  0  I 

f" {M'",  X,Y,  Z,  ....-)  =  0  '^^■*) 


from  -which  the  values  of  X,  T,  Z. .. .  are  to  be  found.  But,  as 
we  cannot  effect  the  direct  solution  of  these  equations  according 
to  the  method  of  least  squares  so  long  as  they  are  not  linear,  we 
resort  to  the  following  indirect  process,  by  which  hnear  equations 

of  condition  are  formed.   "Let  approximate  valnea  of  JT,  Y,  Z be 

found,  either  by  some  independent  method  or  from  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  equations  (64)  treated  by  any  suitable  process,  and 
denote  these  approximate  values  by  JTo,  Yg,  Zf). . , .  Let  the  most 
probable  values  be 


X=  2^„  +  X,         Y^Y^  +  y,        Z^Z^  +  2,. 


then  x,^,z..,. are  the  corrections  required  to  reduce  our  ap- 
proximate values  to  the  most  probable  values ;  in  other  words, 
x,i/,z....  are  the  most  probable  corrections  of  the  approximate 
values,  and  the  method  of  least  squares  is  now  to  be  apphed  in 
finding  these  corrections. 

Substitute  the  approximate  values  X^,  FJ,,  ^ . . ,  in  (63),  and 
find,  by  resolving  the  equations,  the  corresponding  values  of 
V,  V"  ....  which  denote  by  y/,  V^"  ....  These  will  be  func- 
tions which  may  be  thus  generally  expressed : 

f;  =  F'  (X„,  r„,  Z„....-) 

r^' =  F"  (j:^,Y^,  z„ . . . .) 

&c. 

N^ow,  the  values  of  Y',  Y" ...  -  which  result  when  the  most  pro- 
bable values  Xo-\-  X,  Y^-'r  y,  Zb+  z  are  substituted,  and  which 
are  yet  unknown,  being  denoted  by  N',  N"  ....  we  have 

N'  ==  F'  {X^  -i-  X,  To  +  !/,  2,  4-  3, . . . . ) 


and  by  Taylor's  Theorem,  when  we  neglect  the  higher  powers 
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oi.  x,y,  z  . .  . .  which  are  supposed  to  be  very  small  quantities,  i 
have 


&c,  &c. 

where  -y^'  -r-z--  ac,  — ^.  -— ?-,  &c.  are  simply  the  values  of  the 

rf-J»  dXt  dY„   dY„  ^  •' 

derivatives  of  F',  V"  ....  found  by  differentiating  (63)  with 
reference  to  each  of  the  variables,  and  afterwards  substituting 
JC„,  Fo,  &c.  for  ^  r, . .  . .  &e. 

If  now  we  denote  the  derivatives  of  V,  V"  ....  with  reference 
to  ^by  a',  a"  .... ;  their  derivatives  with  reference  to  Yhy  b', 
b"  . . .  .  &c, :  so  that 

jV'  =  F„'  +  a'x  +  i'y  -\-  c'z  -\-  .... 

N"  =  F;'  +  a"x  -\-  b"y  +  c"^  +  . . . . 

&G,  &c. 


and  then  also  put 


!/  =  JV'  —  M',  j/'  :=:  i\^"  —  M",  &e. 

n'  =  V;  —  M',  n"  -=  F;'  —  M",  &c. 

our  equations  become 

a'x    +b'y    -\-  (/z    _|_  . . .  -j_  «'   =  j,' 

(i"a;  +  i/'y  +  (^'^  +  ■  ■  ■  +  »"  ^  "" 

a'"3:  +  b"'y  +  d"z  +  . . .  +  «'"  -  »"' 

&o.  &c. 

in  which  ra',  &' . . .  ffl",  b"  . . .  n',  n"  . . .  are  all  known  quantities; 

and  v',  v" are  the  residual   eiTora  of  observation.     These 

equations  of  condition  ai'e  precisely  like  those  ah-eady  treated, 
and,  being  solved  by  the  same  method,  give  the  most  probable 

values  oi  x,y,  z ,  and  hence,  also,  the  moat  probable  values 

oiX,Y,Z.... 

This  process  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  the  approximate 
values  J^,  Fd,  Z^ . . .  are  alreadj'  so  nearly  correct  that  the  squares 
0?  z,  y,  z  . . .  may  be  neglected.  But  should  the  values  found 
for  X,  y,  z  . ..  show  that  tbis  assumption  was  not  admissible,  the 
computation  is  to  be  repeated,  starting  with  the  last  found  values 
.Xi,  -\-  z,  Fy  -f-  y,  ^  +  z  . . .  as  the  approximate  values ;  and  theii 
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the  coi'rectiona  which  these  last  require  will  gencriilly  be  so  small 
that  their  higher  powers  may  be  neglected  without  sensible  error. 
However,  should  this  still  not  be  tlie  case,  successive  approxima- 
tioiie,  commencing  always  with  the  last  found  values,  will  at 
length  lead  to  values  which  require  only  corrections  suitably 
small. 

Even  when  the  given  function  is  already  linear,  it  ia  mostly 
expedient  to  follow  the  general  method  just  given  :  namely,  to 
substitute  approximate  values  and  form  equations  of  condition 
to  determine  their  corrections.  This  reduces  x,  y,  z  . . .  to  small 
quantities,  greatly  simplifies  the  computations,  and  diminishes 
the  chance  of  error. 

TREATMENT    OP    EQUATIONS    OP    CONDITION  WHEN    THE    OBSERVATIONS 
HAVE    DIFFERENT    WEIGHTS. 

41.  The  process  above  explained  assumes  that  all  the  observa- 
tions are  subject  to  the  same  mean  error,  and  hence  are  all  of 
the  same  weight.  The  more  general  ease,  in  which  the  obser- 
vations are  of  different  weights,  is  easily  reduced  to  this  simple 
case.     For,  let 

a'x +  b-p  +  &^ +  ....  + n'  =  v- 

be  an  equation  of  condition  of  the  weight  p' ;  that  is,  one  formed 
for  an  observation  of  the  weight  p'.  The  mean  error  of  an  ob- 
servation of  the  weight  unity  being  s^,  the  mean  error  of  the 
actual  observation,  and,  therefore,  also  of  n',  is  e'  ^^  —'—,■  Ilenee 
the  mean  error  of  n'\/p'  is,  by  Art.  20,  equal  to  s'yp',  that  is, 
equal  to  e,.  If,  therefore,  we  multiply  the  equation  by  yp',  so 
that  we  have 

a'l/p' .  X  +  b'-^/p'.  y  -f  c'/^'.  2  -[-...  +  nV-P'  =  "' V>' 

it  becomes  an  equation  in  which  the  mean  error  of  the  absolute 
term  is  the  mean  error  of  an  observation  of  the  weight  unity. 
Hence  we  have  only  to  multiply  each  equation  of  condition  by 
the  square  root  of  its  weight  in  order  to  reduce  them  all  to  the 
same  unit  of  weight ;  after  which  the  normal  equations  will  be 
found  as  in  other  cases. 

The  mean  error  of  observation,  found  by  (61)  from  the  equa- 
tions of  condition  thus  transformed,  will  be  that  of  an  observa- 
Vot.  II.— 31 
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tion  of  the  weight  unity,  and  tho  weights  of  the  unknown  quan- 
tities will  come  out  with  reference  to  the  same  unit. 


ELIMINATION  OF  THE  UNKNOWN  QUANTITIES  FROM  THE  NORMAIi 
EQUATIONS  BY  THE  METHOD  OP  SUBSTITUTION,  ACCOKDINQ  TO 
GAUSS. 

42,  By  means  of  a  peculiar  notation  proposed  by  Gauss,  the 
elimination  by  substitution  is  carried  on  so  as  to  preserve 
throughout  the  symmetry  which  exists  in  the  normal  equations. 
In  order  to  explain  this  method,  it  will  be  expedient  to  suppose 
a  limited  number  of  unknown  quantities.  I  shall  take  but/our, 
but  shall  give  the  process  in  so  general  a  form  that  it  may  readily 
be  extended  to  any  number. 

The  unknown  quantities  will  be  denoted  by 

X,  y,  z,  w, 

and  their  coefficients  in  the  equations  of  condition  by 

a,  b,  c,  d, 

rospeetively,  with  sub-numerals  denoting  the  number  of  tho 
equation  or  observation  upon  which  it  depends,  and  by 

Tij,  n^,  Wg,  &c. 

the  absolute  terms  of  the  Ist,  2d,  3d,  &e.  equations  respectively: 
so  that  the  m  equations  of  condition  (here  supposed  to  be 
reduced  to  the  same  weight  by  Art.  41)  will  be 

a^x  +  &,(/  +  c^z  +  i^jW  -f-  jjj  =  0  \ 

a^X  +  hy    +  ^3^    +  (^aW    +  «a   =  0  )        (65) 

«™^  +  Ky  +  -^J  +  -^j"  -f-  «„  =  0  / 

and  the  four  normal  equations  formed  from  these  are 

[aa]  X  +  [a6]  y  +  [ac]  z  +  [a*?]  w  +  [«n]  =  0        \ 
lab-^x  +  [66]  y  +  [fe]  z  +  [M]  w  +  [bn}  =  0 
[aO^  +  {.bo-\y-^  icc-\zJr  M]  w  +  \cn^  =  0  ^'"'> 

iad]  X  +  ibd-\  y^{cd-\z  +  idd-\  xo  +  [_dn-\  =  0        ) 
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The  value  of  x  feora  the  first  equation  is 


[""] 
[««] 


If  this  is  substituted  in  tlie  other  throe  equations,  we  shall  pre- 
serve the  symmetry  of  the  result  by  the  following  notation : 


p»]-[^:«»j=:»-ij 

Pfl- 

S]M  =  [<i<i.l] 

M-[^^:«:=P'«-i] 

[»»]- 

^3„.,„., 

[M]-[^M=[".i: 

[«]- 

g][„„3.[„.tj 

M-g^[»«]=:^'.i: 

[<!«]- 

[f^JM  =  [*.!] 

lcd]^^^[adj  =  t_cd.l-i 

The  three  equations  thus  becom 

[i6.1]Sr +  [6c.l]3+  [M.l]w+  [6n.l]  = 
[6c  .  1]  2/  +  [cc  ,  1]  ^  +  [c^; .  1]  tc  +  [c«  .  1]  == 
[_/>d. 1}  y  +  led. l}z  +  idd  .i:iw  +  IdnA}  = 

The  presence  of  the  numeral  1  is  all  that  distinguishes  these 
from  original  normal  equations  in  y,  z,  and  w.  The  elimination 
of  y  will,  therefore,  be  effected  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  x. 
Thus,  from  the  first,  we  have 


[Set]  2 

9d-n  „ 

[S«.l] 

PS.I] 

[S».l] 

[66.1] 

the  substitution  of  which  in  the  other  two  equations  leads  to  the 
foUowing  notation : 


t">]-[ii:lT  £'"■>]  =  ["'^] 


[rf.i] 


[66.1] 


[6rf.I]=[c(Z.2] 


[<'<^.l]-[^^[M-l]  =  [<i'i-2] 


[»» .  1]  - 
[<!«.l]. 


[66.1] 

[6(j.l] 

"  [66.1] 


[6«.1]  =  [™.2] 
[6».l]  =  [■!».  2] 
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anil  tlie  rosulting  equations  are 


[cc .  2]  3  +  [erf  .  2]  M!  4-  [en .  2]  =  0 


(68) 


From  the  first  of  these  we  Imve 


^~         Ice. 2}""       |cc.2] 
which,  suhstituted  in  the  second,  leads  to  the  following  notation : 

|;di.2]-J;i:^|l[rf.2]  =  pd.3]|p».2]-Ml|![«.2]  =  [i,.3] 

Lcc .  zj  I  ICC  .  ^\ 

and  the  resulting  equation  is 

\dd .  3]  w  -I-  [rfw .  3]  =  0  (69) 

whence 

\_dd.S,-] 

Having  thus  found  w,  we  substitute  its  value  in  the  iirat  of  (68), 
and  deduce  s.  Then  the  values  of  z  and  w  being  substituted  in 
the  first  of  (67),  we  deduce  y ;  and  finally,  substituting  the  values 
p,  2,  and  10  in  the  first  of  (66),  we  deduce  x.  These  latter  substi- 
tutions are  made  in  the  numerical  computation,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  write  out  here  the  forniulaa  which  result  from  the 
literal  substitutions,  as  it  would  not  facilitate  the  computation. 

It  maybe  observed  that  all  the  auxiliaries  [66.1],  [6c.  1],  [cc.2], 
&c.,  may  be  expressed  by  the  general  formula 

ll^r  ■  <>:]  ~  ^-'^4  f  "^  - "]  =  ^^^  ■  ^^  +  ^>] 

Or,  jS,  y  denoting  any  three  letters,  and  /i  any  numeral. 

For  the  convenience  of  reference,  the  final  equations  employed 
in  the  actual  computation  are  brought  together  aa  follows,  the 
coefiieient  of  that  unknown  quantity  which  is  found  from  each 
after  the  substitution  of  the  values  of  the  others  being  reduced 
to  unity : 
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[fe.l]  [M.l] 

^  '^  ah  n    "f^  [66.1] 

[c^.2] 


*.l] 


+  [64. ir 

+  [a.2] 

p».3J_ 
''"  [d(i.3] 


(70) 


0 


As  the  number  of  unknown  quantities  increases,  the  number  of 
auxiliaries  to  be  found  increases  very  rapidly.  If  we  include  the 
coeiiicienta  and  absolute  terms  of  the  normal  equations,  the 
whole  number  of  auxiliaries  is  shown  in  the  following  scheme  :* 


No.  of  unknown  quantities 

^ 

2 

Si 

4 

5 

6 

112 

' 

Mo.  of  auxiliariea 

2 

T 

10 

30 

50 

77 

156 

43.  For  the  purpose  of  verification,  it  is  expedient  to  repeat 
the  elimination  in  inverse  order,  commencing  with  the  last 
normal  equation  and  ending  with  the  first,  which  will  bring  out  x. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  to  write  out  the  formulae  for  this  inverse 
elimination,  since  when  the  form  for  computation  has  been  once 
prepared,  it  suffices  to  place  in  it  the  coefficients  of  the  normal 
equations  in  inverse  order,  and  then  to  proceed  witli  the  numeri- 
cal operations  precisely  as  in  the  first  elimination.  The  unkno^vn 
quantities  coming  out  in  the  first  elimination  in  the  order  w,  2, 
y,  X,  they  will  in  the  second  come  out  in  the  order  x,  y,  z,  w. 

This  inversion  has  also  the  advantage  of  giving  the  weights  of 
all  the  unknown  quantities  with  the  greatest  facility,  as  will 
hereafter  be  shown. 

44.  A  very  complete  final  verification,  or  "  control,"  is  obtained 
as  follows.  Substitute  the  values  of  x,  y,  z,  w  in  the  equations  of 
condition,  and   thus   find  the   residuals  ?'    -    "■  -      ""   *'"'' 


values  which  the  first  members 


Form  the  sum 


,  or   the 


lie  number  of  auxiliaries  will  be,  in  general, 

.-(.■  + II  (.-  +  6) 

i  denotes  the  number  of  unknown  quantities. 
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which  ie  also  required  in  finding  the  mean  error  of  observation 
by  (61).     Also  form  the  following  new  auxiliaries; 


[»!.]   =  »,»,  +   ».»,   + 

».' 

.+ +»•». 

C"]--^  =[»».i] 

L         '       [».2] 

i'-n-m-'"-'^ 

^         J       Pi. 3] 

=  [»».3] 

-  [WW .  4] 

■thon,  if  the  whole  computation,  toth  of  tlie  normal  equations 
themselves  and  of  the  subsequent  elimination,  is  correct,  we 
must  have 

lvv2=.innA-]  (71) 

To  demonsti-ate  this,  we  observe  first  that  we  have  already,  by  (59), 

[w]  =  ivn:\ 

If  now  we  go  back  to  the  equations  of  condition,  and  multiply 
each  by  its  n,  the  sum  of  the  products  is 

[an]  X  +  [Jw]  y  +  \cn}  z  +  \_dn\  w  +  [»«]  =  [vn]  =  ^vv] 

If  this  equation  be  annexed  as  a  fifth  normal  equation  to  the 
group  (66),  and  the  successive  substitutions  are  made  in  it  as  in 
the  others,  beginning  with  x,  it  evidently  becomes,  successively, 

[6».1]!/+  [ew,l]3  +  [dn. l}w  +  {nn.V]  =  [ua] 

[rfn .  3]  w  +  [n» .  15]  =  [vv] 
[wrt.4]  =  [TO] 
wliich  last  is  the  same  as  (71). 

DBTBRMIHATION  OF  THE  WEIGHTS  OF  THE  UNKNOWN  QUANTITIES 
WHEN  THE  ELIMINATION  HAS  BEEN  BPFECTED  BY  THE  METHOD  OF 
SUBSTITUTION. 

45.  By  the  general  method  explained  in  Art.  36,  the  elimina- 
tion would  have  to  be  performed  as  many  times  as  tliere  are 
unknown  quantities.  It  is  desirable  to  have  more  direct  methods. 
When  there  are  but  four  unknown  quantities,  we  can  find  their 
weights  from  the  auxiliaries  occurring  in  two  successive  elimina- 
tiouB  in  inverse  order.  In  the  first  elimination,  according  to  the 
order  a,  b,  c,  d,  we  find  w  by  substitution  in  the  last  uoriaai 
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equation,  and,  the  coefficient  of  w  being  tlien  [dd.  3},  it  follows, 
by  Art.  36,  that  the  weight  of  the  value  of  w  is 

p^  =  ldd.S'] 

In  the  inverse  elimination,  in  the  order  d,  e,  h,  a,  the  coefficient 
of  X  in  the  final  equation,  which  would  be  denoted  by  [aa .  3], 
will  be  the  weight  of  x,  or 

p^  =  \aa .  3] 

Wow,  if  a  third  elimination  were  carried  out  in  the  order  x,  y,  w,  z, 
or  a,  b,  d,  c  (the  third  normal  equation  now  taking  the  last  place), 
we  should  have  the  same  auxiliaries  as  in  the  first  elimination, 
BO  far  as  those  denoted  hy  the  nnmerala  1  and  2 ;  and  the  equa.- 
tions  (68)  would  still  be  the  same,  but  in  the  following  order : 

[<f(f.2]M>  +  \cd.2-\z  +  [rfn.2]  =0 
[c(i.2]K)  +  [ec.2]3  +  [en.  2]  =0 

The  value  of  w  given  by  the  first  of  these  is 


which,  substituted  in  the  second,  gives  for  the  coefficient  of  z, 

Uc.m  ^  [cc.2.-\  ~  E?^^l  M.21  ^  ldd.%^  X  -E^-^^^ 
■■       -^       ■-       -'       [drf.2]  "■        J       L        J  ^  \dd.2-] 

Therefore  we  have 

^'       "-       ^idd.  2] 

In  the  fourth  supposed  elimination,  in  the  order  d,  e,  a,  6,  the 
auxiliaries  denoted  by  1  and  2  would  be  the  same  as  in  our 
actually  performed  second  elimination ;  but  in.  the  final  equation 
in  y  we  should  have  for  the  coefficient  of  y  the  quantity 

[66.3]  =  [66.2]  -  l!^^l!l  [a6.2]  =  [«a.3]  X  ^^^^ 


and,  therefore. 


[rt«  .  2] 


Thus,  when  the  elimination  has  been  once  inverted,  wo  have 
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found  the  weights  of  two  of  the  unknown  quantities  directly, 
and  the  weights  of  the  other  two  in  terms  of  the  auxiliaries  pre- 
viously used,  and  in  a  form  adapted  for  logarithmic  computation. 

46.  In  order  to  give  the  above  method  greater  generality,  so 
that  the  reader  may  he  enabled  to  extend  it  to  a  greater  number 
of  unknowa  quantities,  we  remark  that  the  product  of  the  form 


P  =  laa]  Ibb  .  1]  ice  .  2]  [dd .  3]  . 


has  the  same  value  whatever  order  may  bo  followed  in  the  elimi- 
nation. This  is  the  same  as  saying  that  it  is  a  symmetrical  func- 
tion o?  a,  b,  c,  d .  .  .  which  is,  consequently,  not  aifected  in  value 
by  the  permutation  of  these  letters.*  Suppose,  then,  four  orders 
of  elimination,  in  which  each  unknown  quantity  in  turn  becomes 
the  last,  while  the  order  of  the  remaining  three  quantities 
remains  the  same ;  and,  to  distinguish  the  auxiliaries  which  occur 
in  each  elimination,  let  the  letter  which  occurs  in  the  last  auxiliary 
be  annexed  to  each  of  the  others ;  the  above  constant  product 
may  thus  be  expressed  in  the  following  four  forms : 

P  =  [_aa]^  [bb .  1]^  [cc .  2]^  [d(i. 3] 
=  [a«i  Ibb .  1]^  Idd .  2]^  {cc .  3] 
=  [««]*  [cc  -  li  Idd .  2],  ibb .  3] 
—  [P^l,  C'^«-ll['^<^-2].  [aa.S] 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  each  time  a  new  unknown  quantity  is 
made  the  last,  we  do  not  change  all  the  auxiliaries,  but  only 
those  which  involve  the  letter  which  has  become  the  last  in  the 
new  order.  It  is  readily  seen,  therefore,  that  if  we  annex  a  letter 
to  those  auxiliaries  only  which  have  a  different  value  from  tliat 
which  is  denoted  by  the  same  symbol  in  the  first  elimination,  wo 
shall  have,  simply, 

P  =  laa']  [bb .  1]  [cc .  2]  [dd .  3] 
=  laa]  Ibb .  1]  idd .  2]  [cc  .  3] 
=  lact]  \ec  .  1]  [<M.2]^  [bb  .  3] 
=  Ibb  ]  ice .  1],  idd .  2]^  laa  .  3] 

*  The  quantity  P  ig,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  the  common  denominator  of  the 
Tallies  of  X,  y,  n,  w.  when  these  values  are  reduced  to  functions  of  the  linown  quan- 
titicB  and  in  the  form  of  simple  fvaotiouB;  and  thia  common  denominator  must  evi- 
dently have  tliB  same  value  whatever  order  of  elimination  is  followed. 
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from  which  we  deduce 

[dd .  2] 
■■    [cc.l]    ldd.2\ 


If  this  method  is  applied  in  the  case  of  six  unknown  quantities, 
we  shall  in  each  of  two  eliminations  have  the  weights  of  three 
of  the  unknown  quantities  hj  computing  each  time  but  one  new 
auxiliary,  and,  therefore,  the  weights  of  all  six  when  the  second 
elimination  is  the  inverae  of  the  first.  In  the  case  of  but  four 
unknown  quantities,  by  inverting  the  elimination  we  can  find 
the  weights  of  z  and  y  twice,  and  thus  veriiy  our  work, 

47.  If  W6  have  but  three  unknown  quantities,  the  weights  are 
determined  at  the  same  time  with  x,  y,  and  z  themselves,  by  a 
single  elimination  in  the  order  a,  b,  c,  in  which  z  comes  out  first 
wivh  the  weight 


and  then  i 

/  and  z,  with  the  weights 

P,  =  [66.2]  =  [66.1]-^^ 

in  which 

—  ^^■^■[^ 

:-.i].  =  M-giM 

INDEPENDENT    DETERMINATION    OP    EACH    UNKNOWN    QUANTITY    AND 
ITS   WEIGHT,   ACCORDING   TO   GAUSS. 

48.  Let  the  four  equations  (70)  be  multiplied  respectively 
by  1,  A',  A",  A'",  and  let  these  factors  be  determined  by  the 
condition  that  in  the  sum  of  the  products  the  coefficients  of  y, 
z,  and  w  shall  be  zero.  Also,  let  the  last  three  equations  of  (70) 
be  multiplied  respectively  by  1,  E",  B'",  and  let  these  factors 
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be  determined  by  the  condition,  that  in  the  sum  of  the  produeta 
the  coetEcieuta  of  z  and  w  shall  be  zero.  Finally,  let  the  last 
two  equations  of  (70)  be  multiplied  respectively  by  1,  G'" ,  and 
let  C"  be  determined  by  the  condition  that  in  the  sum  of  the 
products  the  coefficient  of  %o  shall  be  zero.  The  conditions 
which  determine  these  factors  are  then 


0 

-W,  +    ^' 

0 

+             ^" 

0 

^  [CC.2]       ^ 

0 

[S4.1J  + 

0 

-j-B'" 

0 

and  the  iinal 

values  of  x,  y,  2,  w, 

n  tcnns  of  these 

given  as  follows : 

[on 

^^'^m^ 

^^\pr. 

1]    ,    [.».2]  „„  ,    [& 

■^]„,„ 

"         [66.1]^  [ec.2]"    ^  ldd,S}" 

[.en 
lee 

2]       [A.  Sip,,, 
2]  "^  [<i,i.3J 

[_dd 

J] 
3] 

(74) 


49.  As  the  equations  (73)  are  above  arranged,  all  the  factors 
A  are  determined  from  the  first  system  of  three  equations ;  the 
factors  S  from  the  second  system  of  two  equations,  &c. ;  in  each 
case,  by  successive  substitution.  This  .method  then  enables  us 
to  find  each  unknown  quantity  independently  of  the  others. 
Another  form  may  be  given  to  the  computation  of  the  auxiliary 
Since  in  the  formation  of  the  equations  (74)  we  have 
1  [aft],  [bn],  [en],  &c.  as  independent,  we  must  still  bo 
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regard  them  when  we  invert  the  process  and  recompose  the 
equations  (70)  from  (74).   If,  then,  we  multiply  the  equations  (74) 

respectively  by  1,  f-{,  f^.  f-J.  and  add  the  products  in  order 
to  recompose  the  first  of  (70),  the  coefficient  of  [an']  will  be  — ^ 
but  the  coefficients  of  [bn .  1],  [en .  2],  &o.  must  severally  be  equal 
to  zero.  The  same  principle  will  apply  when  we  recompose  the 
second  equation  of  (70)  from  the  last  three  of  (74),  &e.  Hence 
we  have 


(75) 


According  to  this  scheme,  we  first  find  A\  B",  C"  from  the 
equations  in  which  they  occur  singly;  then,  with  these  factors, 
we  find  the  values  of  A",  B'",  from  the  equations  involving  two 
factors,  ko. 

50.  Again,  let  us  write  tlio  3d,  5th,  and  6th  equations  of  (75) 
iu  the  following  order  : 

^  [oo]         ^  [oa]  ^  [«a] 

[64.1]        ^[6S.l] 

^[«.2] 

Comparing  these  with  the  first  three  of  (70),  we  at  once  infer 
that  A'",  B'",  C"  are  those  values  oix,  y,  z,  respectively,  which 
we  should  obtain  from  our  first  three  normal  equations  by  putting 


A" 

+13- 

+  1 

>] 
>«] 

A" 

•+Si'- 

■+ j 

Wr- 

[oi] 
[oo] 

B' 

[Sc.l] 
■^[SJ.l] 

B" 

+  [».!] 

■"  + 

[».i] 

C" 

rrf.2] 

■^[<«.2] 
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ID  =■!  and  omitting  tho  terms  in  n ;  or,  going  back  to  (66),  that 
A'",  B"',  C"  may  be  determined  by  the  following  conditions  : 

[««]  A-"  +  [«&]  B"-  +  lac]  G-"  +  lad}  =  0 
[a6]  A'"  +  Ibb]  B'"  +  [6e]  C"  +  [6ii]  =  0 
[«<;]  A"  +  [6c]  £'"  +  [cc]  C"  +  [c<^]  =  0 

If  now  we  multiply  the  normal  equations  (66)  by  A'",  B'",  C", 
and  1,  respectively,  and  add  the  producte,  the  conditions  just 
given  will  cause  x,  y,  and  2  to  disappear,  and  the  resulting  equa- 
tion in  v)  must  be  identical*  with  (69) :  so  that  A'",  B'",  C" 
must  also  satisfy  the  following  condition ; 

[aw]  A'"  +  [6n]  B'"  +  [en]  C"  +  [rf«]  ^  [rfw .  3]  (76) 

The  second  and  fourth  equations  of  (75)  being  written  as  follows, 

laa] 

B'^+l'^^O 
^Ibb.l} 

and  compared  with  the  first  two  of  (70),  we  infer  that  A",  B" 
are  those  values  of  x  and  y  which  we  obtain  from  the  iirst  two 
normal  equations  by  putting  2  =  1,  w!  —  0,  and  omitting  the 
terms  in  n;  that  is,  A"  and  B"  must  satisfy  the  conditions 

[««]  A"  +  lahl  B"  +  \ac]  =  0 
lai>1  A"  4-  [W]  B"  +  [6c]  =  0 

Therefore,  if  we  multiply  the  first  three  normal  equations  (66)  by 
A",  B",  1,  respectively,  and  add  the  products,  x  and  y  will  dis- 
appear, and,  the  resulting  equation  being  identical  with  the  first 
of  (68),  we  must  also  have 

lan\  A"  +  lbn\  B"  +  [c«]  =  len .  2]  (77) 

Lastly,  it  is  evident  that  A'  must  also  satisfy  the  condition 

[an]  A'  +  [6»]  ==  [6n .  1]  (78) 

From  these  relations  we  readily  Infer  general  formulro  for  the 
weights  of  the  unknown  quantities. 

*  Tte  equation  (69)  ia  the  last  normal  equation,  unoliangcil  except  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  eguivalents  for  x,  y,  and  z;  and  in  tbe  present  article  wo  eliminate  it,  y,  and  a 
b;  the  use  of  factors,  but  do  not  cliange  the  last  not'mal  equalioti,  since  ne  multiply 
it  by  unity. 
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According  to  Art.  34,  the  reciprocal  of  the  weight  of  x  is  that 
value  which  we  obtain  for  x  if  we  put  [an]  =^  —  1  and  [6«]  =  [c?2] 

—  ['to]  =  0,     Eut,  under  these  conditions,  the   equations  (76), 
(77),  (78)-give 

[dn .  8]  =  —  A'",        [en  .  2]  =  —  A",        [i« .  1]  ^  —  ^' 
In  order,  therefore,  that  the  value  of  x  given  by  the  first  equa- 
tion of  (74)  may  become  — ,  we  have  only  to  substitute  — A'", 

—  A",  —  A',  —  1,  respectively,  for  [dn .  3],  [en .  2],  \hn .  1],  [an]. 
In  the  same  manner,  the  weight  of  y  beiiig  found  by  putting 

\bn\  =  —  1  and  {ixn\  —  [cn\  —  [dn\  =  0,  we  have  to  put 

Idn  ,  3]  =  —  B'",         {en  ,  2]  =  —  F',         [trt .  1]  =  —  1 

in  the  second  equation  of  (74),  in  order  that  we  may  put  —  for  y. 
For  the  weight  of  ^  we  have  to  put 

[_dn  .  3]  =  —  C",  [CM .  2]  =  —  1 

in  the  third  equation  of  (74),  and  —  for  3. 
For  the  weight  of  w,  we  have  to  put 

in  the  last  equation  of  (74),  and  change  w  to  — - 
The  final  formulce  for  the  weights  are,  therefore, 

p.^  [aa]     '^  [M.l]  "■■  [cc.2]  ''"  [*i.3] 


(79) 


P. 

MEAN    EEEOR    OP    A    LIMEAR  FUNCTION  OP  THE  QUANTITIES  X,  T/,  Z 

50,  To  find  ike  mean  error  of  the  function 

Jr=fx  +  gy  +  hs  +  iio  +  l 
when  X,  y,  z,  w  are  dependent  upon  the  same  observations. 


is4.1]  + 

CO'" 

\_dd .  3] 
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The  quantities  x,  y,  z,  w  not  being  directly  observed,  tlieir 
mean  errors  cannot  be  treated  as  independent,  as  waa  done  in 
the  ease  of  directly  observed  quantities  in  Art.  22.  We  might 
proceed  by  the  method  of  Art.  23;  but,  as  we  here  suppose 
X,  y,  z,  w  to  have  been  determined  from  the  normal  equations 
(66),  we  can  obtain  a  more  convenient  method  by  the  aid  of  the 
auxiliaries  which  have  been  introduced  in  the  general  elimina- 
tion. The  quantities  x,  y,  z,  w  being  functions  of  the  directly 
observed  quantities  n',  n",  n'",  . . .  the  mean  error  of  ^  can  be 
readily  obtained  by  the  principles  of  Art.  22,  if  we  iirat  reduce 
J'  to  a  function  of  these  observed  quantities.  For  this  pui-pose, 
if  the  values  of  x,  y,  z,  w  deduced  from  (70)  be  substituted  in  X, 
we  shall  have  an  expression  of  tlie  form 

X  ^  ;c„  lanj  +  \  [bn  .  1]  +  A,  [en  -2}  +K  C'^"  ■  3]  +  ^       (81) 

in  which  the  coefficients  kg,  k„  k^,  k^  are  functions  of  \_aa\  \ab~\, 
&o.  In  order  to  determine  these  coefficients,  let  ua  substitute  in 
this  expression  the  values  of  [_an\,  [bn .  1],  &c.  given  by  (70),  "We 
find 

JT  =  —  \aa\  h^x  —      [ab'\  kj)  ~      [ac]  k^z  —      [ad'\  k^w  + 1 
—  {hb .  1]  k,y  —  [be .  1]  k,z  —  [bd .  1]  k,w 
—  [cc .  2]  k,z  —  led  .  2]  k.ju) 
—  [dd .  3]  k^w 

which  becomes  identical  with  (80)  by  assuming 

[aa]  A;,  =  — f  \ 

lac]k„  +  [be .  1]  /;,  +  [cc .  2]  Zr„  ^  —  A  /     (°^) 

lad]  k^  +  \bd .  1]  Aj  +  led .  2]  A,  +  {jJd .  3]  ^,  =  —  i     ) 

These  equations  fully  determine  the  coefficients.    "Wc  find  ft„ 
directly  from  the  first,  and  then  k^,  k^  k^,  by  successive  substitu- 
tions in  the  others. 
Now,  to  find  the  mean  error  of  X  under  the  form  (81),  let  the 

mean  error  of  each  of  the  observed  quantities  n',  n",  n'" be 

denoted  by  t  (these  observed  quantities  being  supposed  of  equal 
weight,  or,  rather,  the  equations  of  condition  being  s 
have  been  reduced  to  the  same  weight),  and  let  the  c 
ing  mean  errors  of 

[»»],        [fa.l],        [m.Z],        [A.  3],        X, 
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be  denoted  by 

E^        E„        E„        B„        (.X). 
Since  we  liave 

\an\  :=  a'n'  -\-  a"n"  +  a"'n"'  +  . . . . 

we  have,  by  Art.  22, 

S„=  =  [aa]  £' 
Again,  we  bavc 


and  hence 


[0,(1] 


2u  \  laa\ 


In  a  similar  manner,  we  bave,  also, 

E^'  --^  Ice .  2]  £',  E3'  =  [dd .  3]  £' 

The  quantities  x,  y,  z,  w,  being  determined  from  the  equationa 
(70),  their  mean  errors  involve  those  of  the  quantities  [art],  [bn .  1], 
[^en.2],  [rfn.3],  precisely  ae  if  the  latter  had  been  independently 
observed  quantities  aiFected  by  the  mean  errors  just  determined. 
Hence  also  in  (81)  we  regard  [an],  [bn.l'],  kc.  as  independent; 
and  it  then  follows  directly  from  the  principles  of  Art,  22  that 

or 

(eX)'  =  (V  [aa]  +  \'  [bb .  1]  +  V  l'^"  ■  2]  +  K  L'i^  ■  3])  e'   (33) 

51.  From  the  preceding  article  we  may  easily  iind  the  for- 
mula (74)  and  (79).  The  function  JT  becomes  x  when  we  assume 
f—l,ff=h  =  i=l^=0;  and  then  (81)  gives  x  while  (83)  gives 
e/,  and  hence  the  weight  ;^  — ■  This  hypothesis  gives  in  (82) 
[aa]  k^  =  —  1 ;  and  the  remaining  equationa  of  (82)  are  identical 
with  the  first  three  of  (73)  if  we  put  [M.l]  k,^—A',  [ce.2]  ^ 
=  —  A",  [dd.  3]Sj  =  — ^"';  and  then  (81)become3  identical  with 
the  first  of  (74),  and  (83)  with  the  first  of  (79).  In  a  similar 
manner  we  may  deduce  the  remaining  equationa  of  (74)  and  (79). 
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Example, — In  order  to  exhibit  the  numerical  operations  which 
the  preceding  nietliod  requires,  in  their  proper  order  and  witliin 
the  limits  of  the  page,  I  select  an  example  involving  but  three 
unknown  quantities.  The  following  equations  of  condition  were 
proposed  by  Gauss  ( Theoria  Motiis  Corp.  Cod.,  Art,  184)  to  illus- 
trate hia  method : 

(1)  a;~    3/  +  22=    3 

(2)  Zx  +  2y-bz^-    5 

(3)  4x  +    y  +  42  rT;=  21 

(4)  -2.r  +  G;/H-62  =  28 

of  which  the  first  thi'ee  are  supposed  to  have  the  weight  unity, 
while  the  last  haa  the  weight  J.  Multiplying  the  last  by  |/  i  =  f 
(Art.  41),  the  equations  of  condition,  reduced  to  the  same  weight, 
are — 

(1)  :c-    ;/  +  2s-    3  =  0 

(2)  3x  +2y  —  bz  —    5  =  0 

(3)  4;r+    3/ +  4^-21  =  0 

(4)  _  a;  4-3)/ -f  33  —  14  =  0 

The  next  step  is  to  form  the  coefficientB  [rtt],  [«^],  &e-,  of  the 
normal  equations.  In  the  present  example  this  can  he  done  very 
easily  without  tlie  aid  of  logarithms;  but,  in  order  to  exhibit  the 
work  usually  required  in  practice,  I  shall  give  the  forms  for 
logarithmic  computation.  The  sums  of  the  coefficients  of  the 
unknown  quantities  will  he  employed  as  checks,  according  to 
Art.  30.  Their  logarithms,  together  with  those  of  u,  b,  c,  n,  are 
given  in  the  following  table : 


log  a 

logi 

log. 

log. 

log« 

0.00000 

hO.OOOOO 

0.30103 

0.30103 

«0.477I2 

0.47712 

0.30103 

wO.69897 

—  OO 

»0.69897 

0.60206 

0.00000 

0.60206 

0.95424 

»1.32222 

nO.OOOOO 

0.47712 

0.47712 

0.69897 

wl.14613 

(1) 

(3) 

It  is  important,  where  many  operations  are  to  be  perfonned,  to 
write  down  no  more  iigurea  than  are  necessaiy  for  the  clear  prose- 
cution of  the  work.  Plence,  in  combining  the  preceding 
logarithms  it  will  he  found  expedient  to  proceed  as  follows. 
"iiVrite  each  log  a  upon  the  lower  edge  of  a  slip  of  paper;  then, 
placing  this  slip  so  that  log  a  shall  stand  over  log  a,  log  b,  log  c, 
&e.,  of  the  same  horizontal  line,  in  succession,  add  together  the 
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two  logarithraa  mentally,  and,  with  the  sum  in  the  head,  take  from 
the  logarithmic  table  the  corresponding  natural  number  {aa,  ab, 
ac,  as,  or  cm),  which  place  in  a  column  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose. Then  write  log  b  in  the  same  manner,  and  form  bb,  be,  bs, 
bn,  and  so  proceed  to  form  all  the  coefficients  of  tlie  normal 
equations,  as  in  the  following  table : 


[aa] 

+ 
1.0 
9.0 
16.0 
1.0 

+ 

9.0 
4.0 

1.0 
3.C 

+ 
2.0 

16.C 

15.C 
8.*, 

+ 
2.0 

36.0 

0.0 
5.0 

[a 
+ 

14.0 

B.O 
J5.0 
84,0 

+ 

iX 
1.0 
9.f 

+ 

2.0 
10.0 
4.0 

-I-  27.0 

lU.L 

+ 

.0 

0 

18.0 
0 

H- 

3.0 

li.OIHJU.O 

—  m.(! 

-1- 15.0 

+ 

...  '"1 

[6.] 

m 

[™j 

[ 

] 

[ 

"] 

r™j 

[««] 

+ 

— 

+ 

— 

+ 

+ 

— 

+ 

— 

+ 

— 

+ 

S 

s 

0.0 
9.0 
16.0 

2.0 

3.0 

10,0 
21.0 
42.0 

4.0 
26.0 
10.0 

9.0 

4.0 

3G.0 
15,0 

0.0 

25.0 

6.C 

84.0 
42.  C 

0.0 

e.o 

189.0 
70.t 

9.0 
25.0 
441.0 
196.0 

■fl 

2.U 
2.0 

a.0 

0.0 

+  54.0 

+ 

5.0 

2S.0 
—  1 

1B2,0 
07.0 

—  2 

65.0 

+  671.0 

;  ascertained  that  the  results  satisfy  the  test  equationa 
(48),  we  can  write  out  the  normal  equations  as  follows: 

27 .T  +    6j(  _    88  =  0 

y  +  6iz  —  lOr  =  0 

"We  proceed  to  determine  the  values  of  x,  y,  z,  according  to 
our  general  formulae,  still  carrying  out  the  work  with  logarithms 
for  tlie  sake  of  illustration.  Here,  again,  system  and  concise- 
ness are  indispensable.  The  whole  computation  is  given  below 
nearly  in  the  form  proposed  by  Encke.  This  form  corresponds 
to  the  group  of  equations  (70).  It  is  divided  into  three  principal 
compartments,  corresponding,  respectively,  to  the  first  three  equa^ 
tions  of  (70),  each  beginning  one  column  farther  to  the  right.  In 
theiirst  compartment  the  fii-st  line  of  numbera  contains  the  values 
of  [ira],  [«6],  &c.,  the  second  line  their  logarithms,  and  the  third 
line  the  logarithms  of  the  coefflcienta  of  the  first  equation.  The 
logarithms  in  this  third  line  are  formed  hy  subtracting  the  firet 
log,  in  the  second  line  from  each  of  the  subsequent  ones,  for  this 
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purpose  writing  the  first  logarithm  upon  the  lower  edge  of  a  slip 
of  paper. 

In  the  second  compartment,  the  firat  line  contains  the  values 
of  [6&],  [6c],  &c. ;  the  second  line,  the  quantities  subtraetive  from 
these,  according  to  the  formulae  in  Art.  42.  To  form  these  sub- 
tractive  quantities,  write  the  logarithm  of  r— ^  (which  is  here 
9.34679)  upon  the  lower  edge  of  a  slip  of  paper,  and  hold  it  suc- 
cessively over  log  [i7.6J  and  each  of  the  subsequent  logarithms  in 
the  same  line ;  add  the  two  logarithms  mentally  in  each  ease,  take 
the  corresponding  natural  number  from  the  logarithmic  table, 
and  write  it  in  its  place  below.  Subtracting  these  numbers,  we 
have  the  values  of  [66,1],  [6e.l],  &c.  The  fourth  line  contains 
the  logarithms  of  these  quantities;  the  fifth,  the  logarithms  of  the 
coefficients  of  our  second  equation,  formed  by  subtracting  the 
firat  logarithm  of  tlie  preceding  line  from  each  of  the  subsequent 
ones  in  that  line. 

In  the  third  compartment  we  have — first,  the  values  of  [ce],  &e. ; 
secondly,  the  values  of  the  subtraetive  quantities  formed  from 
the  l&st  line  of  the  first  compartment  as  before;  thirdly,  the 
remainders  which  are  the  values  of  [c-e.l],  &c.  The  fourth  line 
contains  the  values  of  the  quantities  which  are  subti-active  from 
the  preceding  and  are  formed  from  tbe  last  line  of  the  second 
compartment  by  adding  the  first  logarithm  of  that  line  to  the 
logarithm  immediately  above  it  and  to  each  of  the  subsequent 
logarithms  hi  the  same  line;  the  fifth  line  contains  the  remain- 
ders whiuh  are  the  values  of  {cc.'I],  &e. ;  the  sixth  line,  the  loga- 
rithms of  these;  and  the  List  line,  the  logarithms  of  the  coeffl- 
eienta  of  our  tliird  equation. 

For  control,  we  carry  through  the  operations  upon  [as],  [fe], 
&c.,  precisely  as  upon  the  other  quantities;  and  then,  according 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  scheme,  we  should  have,  if  we  have 
computed  correctly,  each  sum  containing  s  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  quantities  on  its  left  in  the  same  line,  together  with  those  of 
the  same  order  in  a  vertical  column  over  the  first  number  in  this 
line.     Thus,  we  must  have,  in  the  present  case, 


[6s. !]  =  [». l]  +  tte.l] 

[».l:  =  Pm.l]  +  :« 

..1] 

[ra.l]  =  [<!c.l]  +  [i.c.J] 

[«».2]  =  [».2] 

[cs.2]  =  [cc.2] 

relations  easily  proved  by  means  of  tiie  formulas  of  Art.  42  eom- 
bined  witli  (48). 
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The  columns  [s)i]  and  [vn]  are  added  to  the  third  conipait- 
ment  in  order  to  form  the  quantity  [nn.  3],  from  which  the  mean 
error  of  observation  is  to  be  deduced,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter. 


+  27.000 
1.43136 

+  6.000 
0.77815 
9.3iiJ7D 

O.OOO 

[OS] 

+  83.000 
1.518.:.! 

—  88.000 
nl. 94448 
«0.61312 

—  88.000 

0.000 

+  21.805 

[Sfr] 

+  15.000 
+    1.333 

+  1.000 
0.000 

+  22.000 
+    7.33S 

-  70.000 

—  19.566 

fll.82409 
1  =  0.39273 

+  1«.6«7 
1.13560 

+  1.000 

o.oooon 

1.16633 

—  60.444 
nl.70281 
^n.56715 

—  50.444 
+   1.916 

[«] 
+  54.000 

a  000 

+  m.KO 
0.000 

[™] 
—  107.000 
0.000 

[m] 

-  265.000 

—  107.656 

+  671.000 
+  286. 81 B 

-48.528 
Rl.0859!) 

+  64.000 
+    O.0T8 

+  65.000 
+    1.073 

-  107.000 

—  3.691 

-    54.135 

+  186.191 

log  ji  =  0.55033 

+  63.927 
1.7SI81 

+  58.927 

—  103.309 

j»2.01414 

=  n«.28238 

H.8]  = 

+  197.996 
+  197.900 
+      0.087 

After  2  has  been  found,  its  value  is  substituted  in  the  second 
equation  of  (70),  and  >/  is  deduced.  Then,  the  values  of  ^  and  z 
being  substituted  in  the  first  equation,  we  find  x.  The  numerical 
computations  are  given  above  in  the  margin. 

Then,  for  the  weights,  by  Art.  47,  we  have  first  to  find  the 
additional  auxiliary 

.Mr 
[46]  I- 


[cc.  !].=  [»] - 


fe] 


and  by  the  formulie  of  that  article  we  have— 


[64] 

[4c] 

log  [66.1]     1.13566 

log[ra,2] 

1.73181 

+  15,000 

+  1.000 

log  [66]         1.17609 

log  [eel] 

1.73239 

1.17609 

0.00000 
8.82391 

log[<..l]« 

1.73185 

[«] 

1.43136 

1,13666 

1.73181 

+  64.000 
+    0-067 

9.95957 
9.99996 

9,99942 

logy. 

1,13508 
logP, 

[cc.la]=+  53.933 

1,39089 

logy. 
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The  final  vesult  is  then 

x  =  +  2.4702  with  the  weight  24.597 
y  =  +  3.5508     "  "       13,648 

z:^  +  1.9157     "  "       53,927 

It  only  remains  to  eubstitnte  the  values  of  x,  y,  and  z  in  the 
original  equations  of  condition,  to  form  the  residuals  v,  and  from 
these  to  determine  the  mean  error  of  observation.  Since  here 
there  are  but  three  unknown  quantities,  we  have,  by  (71), 

[.„]  =  [„,.  3] 

and  hence  the  moan  error  of  an  observation  of  the  weight  unity 
is,  by  (61),  m  being  the  number  of  equations  of  condition, 

The  direct  computation  of  the  residuals  is,  therefore,  not  necessary 
for  determining  e:  nevertheless,  it  is  desirable  in  most  cases  to 
resort  to  the  direct  substitution  also,  not  only  for  a  final  verifica- 
tion, but  in  order  to  examine  the  several  observations,  and  to 
obtain  the  data  for  rejecting  any  doubtful  one  by  the  use  of 
Peibcb's  Criterion,  to  be  given  hereafter.  This  direct  substitu- 
tion has  already  been  carried  out  for  this  example  on  p.  525, 
where  we  have  found  \yv\  ^=  0.0804,  which  agrees  with  the  above 
value  of  \nn .  3}  as  nearly  aa  can  be  expected  with  the  use  of  five- 
decimal  logarithms. 

52.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  one  of  the  unknown 
quantities  is  such  that  the  given  obsei-vations  cannot  determine 
it  with  aeeuraey.  For  example,  in  the  reduction  of  a  number 
of  observations  of  an  eclipse,  one  of  the  unknown  quantities  is  a 
correction  of  the  moon's  parallax;  but,  unless  the  places  of  ob- 
servation be  remote  from  each  other,  the  correction  will  be  very 
uncertain,  and  this  uncertainty  will  affect  all  the  other  quantities 
which  enter  into  the  equations  of  condition.  In  such  a  case,  this 
unknown  quantity  will  come  out  with  a  small  coefficient,  which 
of  itself  will  reveal  the  existence  of  the  uncertainty  when  it  is 
not  otherwise  anticipated.  In  order  tliat  this  uncertainty  may 
not  affect  tliose  quantities  which  are  well  defined  by  the  obser- 
vations, it  is  expedient  to  determine  all  the  latter  as  functions  of 
the  uncertain  quantity,  which  for  that  pui'pose  must  be  made  the 
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last  in  the  elimination.  Thus,  with  four  unloaown  quantities 
r,  J/,  z,  w,  we  proceed  only  as  far  as  the  auxiliaries  denoted  by 
the  numeral  2;  then,  having  found  the  factors  A',  A",  A'",  JB", 
B'",  C",  by  (73)  or  (75),  if  we  put 


».2] 

[66.1]    '    [ec.2] 

(84) 

-  [.c  .  2] 

these  will  give  the  values  of  tlie  unknown  quantities  which  we 
should  obtain  from  the  first  throe  normal  equations  if  the  last 
unknown  quantity  were  disregarded  or  put  =  0.  Then,  by  (74), 
the  final  values  of  a;,  3/,  z,  as  functions  of  the  uncertain  quantity 
w,  will  be 

x  =  x'+A"'w  1 

y=^y'+  B"'w  V      (85) 

2  =  /  4-  G'"w  ) 

The  values  of  x',  y',  z',  will  thus  be  well  determined,  and  a  sub- 
sequent independent  determination  of  w  will  enable  us  to  find 
the  final  values  of  a:,  ?/,  «.* 

Having  found  the  weights  of  x',  y',  z'  (which  is  done  as  if  tliey 
were  the  only  quantities  under  consideration),  and  their  mean 
errors  tj,  sj,  e,',  then,  when  tlie  quantity  w  is  afterwards  found, 
the  mean  errors  of  the  final  values  will  be 

as  we  find  from  the  equations  (79),  or  by  Art.  20. 

CONDITIONBD    OBEBRVATIOKS. 

53.  Ill  all  that  precedes,  we  have  supposed  that  the  several 
quantities  to  be  found  by  observation,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
were  independent  of  each  other.  Although  they  were  required 
to  satisfy  certain  equations  of  condition  as  nearly  as  possible,  yet 
they  were  so  far  independent  that  no  contradiction  was  involved 
in  supposing  the  values  of  one  or  more  of  them  to  be  varied  without 

*  For  an  example  in  wJiioh  three  unknown  qnintitiea  lire  tling  determineti  as 
functions  of  two  unoertain  quantities,  see  Vol,  I,  p.  540. 
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varying  the  others.  By  such  variations  we  should  obtain  sys- 
tems of  values  mare  or  less  probable,  but  aW  possible. 

There  is  a  second  class  of  problems,  in  which,  besides  the 
equations  of  condition  whicli  the  unknown  (juantities  are  to 
satisfy  approximately,  there  ai'e  also  equations  of  condition  which 
they  must  satisfy  exactly:  so  that  of  all  the  eyatema  of  valuea 
which  may  be  selected  as  approximately  satisfying  the  first  kind 
of  equations,  only  those  can  be  admitted  as  possible  which  satisfy 
exactly  the  equations  of  the  second  Idnd.  The  number  of  these 
rigorous  equations  of  condition  must  be  less  than  the  number  of 
unknown  quantities ;  otherwise  they  would  determine  tliese 
quantities  independently  of  all  observations.  These  rigorous 
equations,  then,  may  be  satisfied  by  various  possible  systems  of 
values,  and  we  can  therefore  express  the  problem  here  to  be  con- 
sidered as  follows :  Of  all  Ike  possible  systems  of  values  which  exactly 
satisfy  the  rigorous  equations  of  condition,  to  find  tlie  most  probable,  or 
that  system  which  best  satisfies  the  approximale  equations  of  cmdition. 

The  following  are  simple  examples  of  conditioned  obsei-vations. 
The  sum  of  the  three  ang!es  of  a  plane  triangle  must  be  180°:  so 
that  if  we  observe  each  angle  directly,  and  the  sum  of  the  observed 
values  diifei-s  from  180°,  these  values  must  be  coiTected  so  as  to 
satisfy  this  condition.  The  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  spherical 
triangle  must  he  180°+  spherical  excess.  The  sum  of  all  the 
angles  around  a  point,  or  the  sum  of  a!!  the  diiioreuces  of  azimuth 
observed  at  a  station  upon  a  round  of  objects  in  the  horizon,  must 
be  360°. 

The  approximate  conditions  in  these  cases  are  expressed  by 
the  observations  themselves ;  for  the  final  values  adopted  must 
correspond  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  observed  values.  The 
corrections  to  be  applied  to  the  observed  values  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  residual  errors  with  their  signs  changed  ;  and  the  solu- 
tion of  our  problem  is  involved  in  the  following  statement:  Of 
all  (he  systems  of  corrections  which  satisfy  the  rigorous  equations,  that 
system  is  to  be  received  as  the  most  probable  in  which  ike  sum  of  the. 
squares  of  the  residuals  in  the  approximate  equatioiis  is  a  minimum. 

54.  The  general  problem  aa  above  atated  may  be  reduced  to 
that  of  unconditioned  observations,  already  considered.  For  let 
us  suppose  there  are  m'  rigorous  equations  of  condition,  and  m 
unknown  quantities.  From  these  m'  equations  let  the  values  of 
m'  unknown  quantities  be  obtiiined  in  terms  of  the  remaining 
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m  — ■  m'  quantities,  and  let  these  valnca  be  substituted  in  all  the 
approximate  equations  of  condition;  then  there  will  be  left  in  the 
latter  only  m  —  m'  quantities,  which  may  he  treated  as  independ- 
ent, so  that,  the  approximate  equations  being  now  solved  by  the 
method  of  least  squares,  we  have  tho  values  of  tlie  m  —  m'  quan- 
tities, with  which  we  then  find  the  values  of  the  fii-at  m'  quaii- 
tities.  This  is  a  general  solution  of  the  problem ;  but  it  is  not 
always  the  simplest  in  practice.  I  shall  illusti'ate  it  by  a  simple 
example,  before  giving  a  method  applicable  to  more  complicated 
cases. 

Example, — At  Pine  Mount,  a  station  of  the  tJ,  S,  Coast  Survey, 
the  angles  between  the  surrounding  stations  1,  2,  3,  4  were 
observed  aa  follows: 


1.2 
2.3 
3.4 


Joscolyne — Deepwater Gr)°  11'  52".S0O 

Deepwatcr— Doakyne 66    24  15  .553 

Duakyne— Burden 87      2  24.703 

Burden— Joscelyne 141    21  21  .757 


There  are  here  four  unknown  quantities  subjected  to  the  single 
rigorous  condition  that  their  sum  must  be  360°.  But,  instead  of 
taking  the  angles  themselves  as  the  unknown  quantities,  we  shall 
assume  approximate  values  of  them,  and  regard  the  corrections 
which  they  require  as  the  unknown  quantities. 
We  assume 


2.3 


Jos celyrre— Deepwater,  65°  11'  52". 5  +  to 
Deepwater — Deakyne,  66  24  15  .5  -|-  a; 
Doakyne --Burden,  87      2  24  .7  +  y 

Burden— Joseelyne,         141     21  21  .8  +  z 


the  sura  of  which  must  satisfy  the  condition 

359°  59'  54".5  +  w+x+!j  +  z  =  360° 
or 

w  -j-  X  +  tj  +  s  —  5".5  =  0 

The  difference  between  the  assumed  value  and  the  observed 
value  in  each  case  gives  us  a  residual;  and  the  approximate 
equations  of  condition  are,  therefore, 

w—0        =0 

X  —  0.053  =  0 

y  _  0.003  =  0 

z  +  0.043  =  0 
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We  have  here  but  one  rigorous  condition  (or  m'  =  l),  and  to 
eliminate  this  we  have  only  to  tind  from  it  the  value  of  one  un- 
known q^uantity  in  terms  of  the  others,  and  substitute  it  in  the 
approximate  equations  of  condition:  thus,  aubatitutine  the  value 

M)  =  —  X  —  y  —  3  +  5".5 

our  equations  of  condition,  containing  now  throe  independent 
unknown  quantities,  are 


—  x  —  y~z  +  5".5     =  0 

X                  ~0  .053  r=:  0 

y          —  0  .003  =  0 

z  —  O  .043  =  0 

The  normal  equations,  applying  the  weights. 

fe  +  3)/  +  33  —  16.659  ^  0 
Sx  +  Qy  +  Bz  —  16.509  =  0 
3x  +  By  +  iz  —  16.457  =  0 

which,  being  solved,  give 

x^  +  0".fl675 
y  =  +  0  ,9175 
z^-\-2  .7005 

whence  also 

and  the  corrected  values  of  the  a 


1.2 

2.3 


Joseelyne — Deepwater 65°  11'  53".4145 

Deepwater— Deakyne 66    24  16  .4675 

Deakyne— Burden 87      2  25  .6175 

Burden— Joseelyne 141    21  24  .5005 

360      0     0  .0000 


65.  "When  the  number  of  unknown  quantities  is  great,  or  when 
there  are  several  rigoroua  conditions  to  be  satisfied,  the  preceding 
method  would  lead  to  vei-y  tedious  computations,  since  we  are 
required  to  perform  two  eliminations,  the  first  from  our  m' 
rigorous  equations  to  find  the  first  m'  quantities  in  terms  of  the 
others,  and  the  second  from  our  normal  equations  involving  all 
the  remaining  quantities.     In  order  to  obtain  the  general  form 
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for  a  more  condensed  process,  let  the  most  protable  values  of  a 
number  (m)  of  directly  observed  quantities  be 

V,  V",  V",  &e. . . .  F^™ 
Let  the  observed  values  be 

M',  M",  M'",  &c.  . . .  M"^ 
Let  these  observations  have  the  weights 

p',    p",    p'",    &c.  . . ,  p'"^ 

Let  the  equations  which  the  most  probable  values  are  required 
to  satisfy  rigorously  be  expressed  by 


■  ^/'   (,V',V",V"',...}  = 

'  =f"  (V,V",V",  ...)  = 

■"-/'"(F',F",F"',...)  = 

&c. 


(87) 


m'  =  the  number  of  these  conditions. 

Let  the  most  probable  corrections  of  the  obsei-ved  values  bo 

v',  v",  v"',  &,c.  ...  ll'"*' 
80  that 

F'  =  iff '  +  v',         V"  =  M"  +  vf',         V"  =  M'"  +  v'",  &.C. 

Let  the  values  of  f',  f",  <p"' . . .  when  the  observed  values  are 
actually  substituted  be  n',  n",  n'"  ...  or 

/'  {M',  M",  M'",  ...)^n'  \ 

f"  (M',  M",  M'",  ...)  =  n"  } 

f"  (M',  M",  M'", . . .)  =  n"'  I      C^^) 

&c.  ) 

Let  the  differential  coefficients  -r^^'  ~t.>  &c.,  — ^.  — ^,>  &c.  be 
dV   dV"  dV  aV" 

formed ;  substitute  in  them  the  values  M',  M",  M'"  ...  for  Y', 

V",  V",  and  denote  the  resulting  values  by  a',  a",  &c,,  b',  b", 

&c, ;  that  is,  put 

dip'  ,  df'    „  df'    ^_    „,  „ 

dV'  ~  " '        dV"  ~  ^  '        dV"  —'^'*^- 

^  =  V,  Jy'L  =  6",  ^^  =  f>";  &c. 

dV  dV"  dV" 

d<£" ,  d<p"'    „  dip'"  ,„ 

dy'~    '  dV   "'''  dV"-^'^  '    *'' 
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These  values  of  tlie  differential  coefficients  will  generally  be  suf- 
ficiently exact ;  but  if  M',  M",  M'"  ...  are  found  very  greatly  in 
error,  a  repetition  of  the  computation  niiglit  be  necessary,  in 
which  the  more  exact  values  found  by  the  first  computation 
would  be  used. 

The  values  of  Jf' ,  M",  M'"  . . .  being  assumed  to  be  so  nearly 
correct  that  the  second  and  higher  powers  of  the  coiTectiona  v', 
v",  v'"  .  . .  may  be  neglected,  we  have  at  once,  "by  Taylor's 
Theorem,  as  in  the  similar  ease  of  Art.  40, 


p'  ^  n'  +  flV  +  a"v"  +  a"'v"'+  ....  +  «<"'>)?<"'>  =  0  ' 
p"  =  n"  +  bV  +  b"v"  +  l>"'v'"  +....+  6'"'!?"^  =  0  I 
/"^  n'"  -f  cV  +  <f'v"  +  c"'v"'  4-  ....  -f  c^iuc'  =  0  | 


(89) 


which  m'  equations  must  be  rigorously  satisfied  by  the  values  of 

The  equations 

r'  —  M'=  0,         V"  —  M"  =  0,         V"  —  M'"  =  0,  &c. 

are  the  approximate  equations  of  condition;  or,  more  strictly, 

V'  —  M'=^  V',         Y"  —  M"  =  v",         V"  —  M'"  =  (/",  &e. 

are  the  equations  of  condition  which  are  to  be  satisfied  by  the 
most  probable  system  of  residuals  v',  v",  v'"  ....  These,  reduced 
to  the  unit  of  weight  by  Art.  41,  become 

i;  y  _  M')  -/p'  =  i; yy,        (  F"  -  M")  ^f  ^  v"-y/f,  ku.       (90) 

and  the  most  probable  residuals  D'|/p',  v"\/f"  are  those  the  sum 
of  whose  squares  is  a  minimum,  or  wo  must  have 

yj,'!  _j_  y J,"!  _]_  p"'y"'^  _|_  j^f,^  ^  ^  minimum. 

Putting,  then,  the  differential  of  this  quantity  equal  to  zero,  we 
have 

f'lfdv'  4-  p"v"dif'  -|-  p"''\^"dv"'  -|-  &c.  ^  0  (91) 

If  v',  v",  v'"  .  . .  were  independent  of  each  other,  each  coeffi- 
cient of  this  equation  would  necessaiily  be  zero  (as  in  Art.  28), 
and  then  the  most  probable  values  of  V,  V",  V"  .  . .  would  be 
the  directly  observed  values  M',  M",  M'" . . .  But  this  r 
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is  here  conditioned  by  the  equations  (89).  If,  then,  we  tlifferen 
tiate  (89),  the  equations 

a'di/  +  a"di^'  +  a"'dv"'  +....  =  0  \ 

b'dv'  4-  b"dxf'  +  b"'dv"'  +  ....==  0  / 

cfdi/  +  c"dD"  +  c"'£/j/"  +  ....=  0  /    (92) 

&c.  ) 

must  coexist  with  (91). 

The  number  of  the  equations  (92)  is  m',  while  the  number  of 
differentials  is  m;  and  since,  by  the  nature  of  the  ease,  we  must 
have  m  >  m',  we  can,  by  elimination,  find  from  (92)  the  values 
of  m'  differentials  in  terms  of  the  remaining  m  —  m'  differentials. 
Let  us  suppose  this  elimination  to  be  performed,  and  that  the 
values  of  the  first  m'  differentials,  found  in  terms  of  the  others, 
are  then  substituted  in  (91);  we  shall  tlius  have  an  equation  in 
which  the  remaining  m  —  m'  unknown  quantities  can  be  regai'ded 
as  independent,  and  tlie  coefficients  of  these  m  —  m'  quantities 
in  this  final  equation  will  then  severally  be  equal  to  zero.  We 
can  arrive  directly  at  the  result  of  such  an  elimination  and  sub- 
stitution as  follows.  Multiply  the  first  equation  of  (92)  by  A,  the 
second  by  J5,  the  third  by  0,  &c.,  and  also  the  equation  (91)  by 
—  1,  and  form  the  sum  of  all  these  products.  Then,  if  A,  B, 
C . . .  .  are  determined  so  that  m'  differentials  shall  disappear 
from  the  sum  (and  they  can  be  so  determined,  since  it  only 
requires  m'  conditions  to  determine  m'  quantities),  the  final 
equation  obtained  will  contain  only  the  m  —  m'  remaining  differ- 
entials. But,  the  latter  being  independent,  their  coefiicients  must 
also  be  severally  equal  to  zero:  and  hence  we  have,  in  all,  the 
following  m  conditional  equations : 

fl'ji   +  &'5    +  e'er  +....—  p'w'     ^0  \ 
a"A  +  b"B  +  c"(7  +  ....  — yv   =  0 

a'" A  4-  b"'B  +  c"'C  +..,.—  p"V"  =  0  )    (^^) 

&c.  &e,  I 

If  we  multiply  the  firat  of  these  by  — ■  the  second  by  — >  kn.,  and 
add  the  products,  we  have,  by  comparison  with  the  first  equation 
of  (89), 


.[f]- 


CH-....+«'=0 


!cB,Googk 
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in  which  tlie  usual  notation  for  sums  is  followed.  In  tlils  way 
we  can  form  m'  normal  equations  containing  m'  quantities, 
namely, 


c+.. 

..  +  «': 

0+.. 

..  +  »" 

c  +  .. 

. .  +  »"' 

=  0 


(94) 


If  tlie  observations  are  of  equal  weight,  we  have  only  to  put 
p  =  1,  or,  in  other  words,  omit  p. 

The  factors  A,  B,  C. . .  are  called  by  Gauss  the  correlatives  of 
the  equations  of  condition. 

The  equations  (94)  being  resolved  hy  the  usual  method  of 
elimination  (Art,  42),  the  values  of  the  correlatives  found  are 
then  to  bo  substituted  in  (93),  whcaeo  we  obtain  directly  the 
required  corrections, 

1 


1>' 

(<•' 

A 

+  *' 

B 

+  <;'€■ 

+  ....) 

^"-f 

Co' 

'A 

+  »' 

'B 

+  <!"C 

+  ...,) 

-^ 

(0' 

&c. 

'•A 

+  »■ 

■"B 

+  ....) 

and  hence,  finally,  the  most  probable  values  of  the  observed 
quantities,  V'  =  M'+v',  V"  =  M"  +  v",  kt. 

The  comparative  simplicity  of  this  process  will  best  bo  shown 
by  applying  it  to  the  example  of  the  preceding  article.  We 
there  have  given,  by  observation, 

M'    =    65"  ir  52".5O0,  p'    =Z 

M"  =    m    24  15  .553,  p"  -^  3 

M'"  =87      2   24  .703,  f  ^  S 

Jf''  =  141    21  21  .757,  ji"  =  1 

with  the  condition 

Y'  +  V"  +  y"  +  F"  ~  300"  =  0 
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"We  have,  first, 

a'  Tz=:  a"  =  a'"  =  «"  ^=  1 

and  when  M',  M",  &c.  are  put  for  F',  V",  &e.,  we  have  (88) 

n'  =  —  5".487 

As  we  have  but  one  condition,  we  have  also  but  one  correlative 
A;  the  equation  of  condition  is,  by  (89), 

—  5".487  +  v'  ■]   v"  +  v'"  J^v'-=Q 

and  the  single  normal  equation  may  he  constructed  aeeording  to 
the  following  form : 


' 

• 

p 

3 

1 

i 

3 

1 

I 

3 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

y 

V- 

2 

2A-- 

-5' 

487  =  0 

A  = 

=  + 

2".  7435 

e,  by  (95), 

Corrected  ralues. 

'  =  +  0.9145 

V  =    65°  11'  53".4145 

/'  =  ^  0,9145 

F"=    68    24  16  .4675 

'"=  +  0,9145 

r"'=    87      2  25  ,6175 

'"=  +  2.74S5 

^"■=141    21  24  .5005 

agreeing  with  the  result  found  by  the  much  longer  process  of 
tlie  preceding  article. 

56.  The  further  prosecution  of  this  branch  of  the  subject 
belongs  more  especially  to  works  on  Geodesy,  For  more  ex- 
tended examples,  see  the  special  report  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Schott  in 
the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  for 
1854,  from  which  the  above  example  has  been  drawn.  Consult 
also  Bessbl's  Gradmessung  in  Ostpreassen  in  1838 ;  Rosenberger, 
in  the  Asironomische  Nachrickten,  Nos.  121  and  122;  Bessbl,  ibid. 
No.  438 ;  T.  Galloway,  Application  of  the  Method  to  a  Portion 
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of  the  Survey  of  England,  in  tlic  Memoirs  of  (he  Royal  Asironomi- 
cal  Society,  Vol.  XV. ;  J.  J.  Buyer's  Kustenvermessung ;  Fischer's 
GeodcEsie;  G-erling's  Ausgleichungs  Sechnungen ;  Dienger's  J.ws- 
gleichmg  der  Seobachtangsfchhr;  LiAtiRE,  Cakul  des  ProbabiliUs; 
and  Gauss,  SuppUmentum  theorke  combinationis,  &c. 

CRITEKION  FOR  THE  KBJECTION  OP  DOOETP0I.  OBSERVATIONS. 
57.  It  has  been  already  remarked  (p.  490)  that  the  number  of 
large  errors  occurnng  in  practice  usually  exceeds  that  given  by 
theory,  and  that  this  dieerepaney,  instead  of  invaUdating  the 
theoiy  of  purely  "  accidental"  errors,  rather  indicates  a  source 
or  sources  of  error  of  an  abnormal  character,  and  calls  for  a 
criterion  by  which  such  abnormal  observations  may  be  excluded. 
The  criterion  proposed  by  Prof,  Pbiiicb*  will  be  given  here  with 
the  investigation  nearly  in  the  words  of  its  author,  and  with  only- 
some  slight  changes  of  notation. 


58.  "In  almost  every  true  series  of  obsei'vations,  some  are 
found  which  differ  so  much  from  the  others  as  to  indicate  some 
abnormal  source  of  error  not  contemplated  in  the  theoretical 
discussions,  and  the  introduction  of  which  into  the  investigations 
can  only  serve,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  to  perplex  and 
mislead  the  inquirer,  G-eometers  have,  therefore,  been  in  the 
habit  of  rejecting  those  observations  which  appeared  to  them 
liable  to  unusual  defects,  although  no  exact  criterion  has  been 
proposed  to  test  and  authorize  such  a  procedure,  and  this  delicate 
subject  has  been  left  to  the  arbitrary  discretion  of  individual 
comput-ers.  The  object  of  the  present  investigation  is  to  produce 
an  exact  rule  for  the  rejection  of  obsei-vations,  which  shall  be 
legitimately  derived  fi-om  the  principles  of  the  Calculus  of  Pro- 
babilities. 

"li  is  proposed  to  dMermiiie  in  a  series  of  m  observations  the  Umit  of 
error,  beyond  which  all  observations  involving  so  great  an  error  may  be 
rejected,  prodded  iJtere  are  as  many  as  n  such  observations. 

"  The  principle  upon  which  it  is  proposed  to  solve  this  problem 
ia,  thai  the  prop^^sed  observations  should  be  rejected  when  the  probabiUly 
of  (he  system  of  errors  obtained  by  retaining  them  is  less  than  that  of 
the  system,  of  errors  obtained  by  their  r^ecUon  multiplied  by  the  proba- 
bility of  making  so  many,  and  no  more,  abnormal  observations. 

*  AstronoTaical  Journal  (Cambri^E*!  Mass.),  Vol.  II.  p.  161. 
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"  In  determining  the  probability  of  these  two  systems  of  errors, 
it  must  he  carefully  observed  that,  because  observations  are 
rejected  in  the  second  system,  the  corresponding  observations  of 
the  first  system  must  be  regarded,  not  as  being  limited  to  their 
actual  values,  but  only  as  surpassing  the  limit  of  rejection." 

Let 

IX  =  the  timnber  of  unknown  quantities, 
m  =  the  whole  iiurabor  of  observations, 
n  =  the  number  of  obsorvationa  i 

to  be  rejected, 

n'^:  m  —  n,  the  number  to  be  retained, 
A,  A',  A",  . . .  J""  ^=  the  ayatem  of  errora  when  no  observa- 
tion ia  rejected, 
^„  A^,  A",  . . .  Jj'""  :=  the  system  of  errora  when  n  observa- 
tions are  rejected, 
e,  jj  :=  the  mean  errora  of  the  first  and  second 
aystem,  respectively, 

y^=the  probability,  suppoaed  unknown, 
of  such  an  abnormal  observation  that 
it  is  rejected  on  account  of  its  magni- 
tude, 

y'=  1  —  y  =  the  probability  that  an  ob- 
servation is  not  of  the  abnormal  cha- 
racter which  involves  its  rejection, 

X  ^^  the  ratio  of  the  required  limit  of  error 

for  the  rejection  of  n  observations  to 
the  mean  error  e,  so  that  ks  is  the 
limiting  error. 

The  probability  of  an  error  J  in  the  first  system  will  be,  hy  (14) 
and  (21), 


and  the  same  form  will  be  used  for  the  second  system. 

The  probability  of  an  error  which  exceeds  the  limit  Ke  will  b 
expressed  by  the  integral  (Arts.  8  and  12) 


2  P    PA 


AdJ 
;  denoting  this  by  v*') 
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4.  =  ^  f".-"  dt 

and  this  may  "be  found  directly  from  Table  IX.  by  subtracting 


The  probability  of  the  first  system  of  errors,  embodying  the 
condition,  that  n  observations  exceed  the  limit  xe,  is 


■"'(2^)*'^ 


in  which  SA'^  =  J^  +  J'=+  . . .  .  (^<»y ;   and  by  (61)  we  have 
2'J^  =  {m  —  IX)  ^,  whence 

The  probability  of  the  second  system  of  errors  is 

P.  :=  y^v'"'  .ipA,  .ad'.ipA"  , . .  ^  — ^-^ e~27a 

E,"'(;2jr)J~' 

To  authorize   the   proposed   rejection   of  n  observatioas,  we 
must  have 

which  gives  at  once 


|lij"',U(.=-l)(^^^,^^y^ 


The  value  of  y  must  be  determined  by  the  condition  that  P^ 
is  a  maximum,  and  therefore  yy'"'  =  ?/"  (1  —  y) "'  is  a  maximum. 
Taking  the  logarithm  of  this  quantity,  and  putting  its  differential 
equal  to  zero,  we  obtain  for  the  maximum 
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^  ^  m"  y  (9(5) 

the  limiting  value  of  Jt,  according  to  the  above  iuequalitj,  must 
be  that  which  satisfiea  the  equation 

which  giv«s  the  required  criterion. 

The  relation  of  s^  to  e  must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  equa- 
tions which  correspond  to  the  rejected  observations;  but  it  v^ill 
give  a  sufficient  approximation  to  assume  that  the  excess  of  SA^ 
over  SA^  is  only  equal  to  tlie  aum  of  the  squares  of  the  errors  of 
the  rejected  observations,  which  gives  the  equation 

(jn  -  ^) .'  -  n^'i'  =(m-p.^n)  .,= 
whence 


which  combined  with  the  above  equation  gives 
Putting,  for  brevity, 


wo  find 

»■- 1=^^=1^(1 -A')  (98) 

Table  X,A  gives  the  logarithms  of  I"  and  _B,  computed  by  (96) 
with  the  aid  of  Table  IX,  "We  can,  therefore,  by  successive 
approximations,  find  the  value  of  v,  which  satisfies  the  equations 
(97)  and  (98).  Since  S  involves  k,  we  must  first  assume  an  ap- 
proximate value  of  X  (which  the  observed  residuals  will  suggest), 
with  which  }?  will  be  computed  by  (97),  and  hence  x  by  (98). 

Vol-  II.— 36 
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With  this  first  approximate  value  of  m,  a  new  value  of  log  It  will 
be  taken  from  the  table,  with  which  a  second  approximation  to 
K  will  bo  found.  Two  or  three  approximations  will  usually  be 
found  sufficient. 

In  the  application  of  this  criterion,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  it  must  not  be  used  to  reject  n  observations  unless  it  has 
previously  rejected  n  —  1  observations.  Hence  we  must  first  de- 
termine the  limiting  value  of  n  for  the  hypotliesis  of  one  doubtful 
observation,  or  n  =  1,  and  if  this  rejects  one  or  more  observa- 
tions, wo  can  pass  to  the  next  hypothesis,  «  ^  2,  or  n  ^  3,  &e. ; 
and  so  on  until  we  arrive  at  the  limit  which  excludes  no  more 
observations. 

The  above  arrangement  of  the  tables  is  nearly  the  same  as 
that  given  by  Dr.  B.  A.  Gould,*  who  wae  the  first  to  prepare 
such  tables  and  thus  render  the  criterion  available  to  practical 
computera.  The  only  difference  is  in  my  table  of  Log.  T,  which 
I  have  found  in  practice  to  be  more  convenient  than  the  corre- 
sponding one  of  Dr.  Gould. 

Example, — "To  determine  the  limit  of  rejection  of  one  or 
two  observations  in  the  ease  of  fifteen  obaej-vations  of  the  vertical 
semidiameters  of  Yenus,  made  by  Lieut.  Herndon,  with  the 
meridian  circle  at  Washington,  in  the  year  1846."  In  tlie  reduc- 
tion of  these  observations.  Prof.  Peiuce  assumed  two  unknown 
quantities,  and  found  the  following  residuals  iv) : 

_  0".30  —  0".24  —  r.40  +  r.l8 

_  0  .44  -I-  0  .06  —  0  .22  -^  0  .39 

-f-  1  .01  +  0  .63  —  0  .05  -K  0  .10 

^  0  .48  —  0  .13  -f  0  .20 

We  have  here  m  =  15,  /<  =  2,  \vv]  =  4.2545,  whence 


We  first  try  the  hypothesis  of  one  doubtful  observation,  or 
H  =  1.  Assuming  k  =  2,  the  successive  approximations  may 
be  made  as  follows : 

*  Repurt  of  the  Superintentlent  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  for  18B4,  Appendii,  p. 
131*;  also  Astron.  Jvuraai,  Vol,  IV.  p.  81, 
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lat  Appro-:. 

ahlc  X.A.  log  T    S.404 
«        "      ]ogS    9.309 

2d  Appro! 
8.4044 
9.3062 

log  -    9.09,') 

3.0982 

log  P      9.871 

9.8712 

log  (1  -  A')  9.410 

9.4093 

log  12    1.079 

1,0792 

logC«=  — 1)  0.489 

log  X'  0.610 

M  2.02 

0.4885 
0.6106 
2.020 

Hence  xs  —  1".16,  which  exchides  the  residual  1".40. 

We  may  now  try  the  hypothesis  n  —  2.     Commencing  again 
with  the  assumption  k  =  2,  we  have — : 


Appros. 

2d 
AppvoK. 

8d 
Approx. 

logT 

8.7210 

8.7210 

8.7210 

logi! 

9.309 

9.3622 

9.3544 

9.412 

9.3588 

9,3666 

logi- 

9.819 

9.8027 

9.8061 

log  (1  -  i-) 

9.531 

9.5624 

9.5582 

,       11 

iog  ^ 

0-740 

0.7404 

0.7404 

log(,--l) 

0.271 

0.3028 

0.2986 

log,' 

0.457 

0.4783 

0.4755 

« 

1.69 

1.734 

1.729 

Appros. 
8.7210 
9.3553 


9,5587 

0.7404 

0.2991 
0.4758 
1.7296 

Hence  xe  =  0".989,  which  excludes  the  reaidnak  1".40  and  1".01. 
If  we  now  try  the  hypothesis  n  =^  %  we  shall  find,  in  the  same 
manner,  its  =  0".887,  which  does  not  exclude  the  residual  0".63 : 
so  that  the  residuals  1".40  and  1",01  are  in  this  case  the  only 
abnormal  ones.  Rejecting  these  residuals,  we  shall  now  find 
e,=  0".339.* 

59.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  application  of  Pbikce's  Criterion 


K  For  anothar  esample,   in  whioh  there  were  fonr  uoknovrn  quantitiei 
whioh  the  criterion  waa  very  useful,  see  p.  207  of  this  volume. 
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in  the  cases  inost  eommonly  occurring  in  practice,  Table  X.  (first 
given  by  Dr.  Gould)  has  been  computed  by  the  aid  of  the  log  T 
and  log  E,  according  to  the  preceding  method. 

The  first  page  of  this  table  is  to  be  used  when  there  is  but 
one  unknown  quantity  (jn  =■  1),  or  for  direct  observations.  It 
gives,  by  simple  inspection,  the  value  of  k^  for  any  number  of 
observationa  from  3  to  60,  and  for  any  number  of  doubtful  obaer- 
vations  from  1  to  9. 

The  second  page  is  used  in  the  same  manner  when  there  are 
two  unknown  quantities  (jt  —  2). 

Example. — Same  as  in  the  preceding  article. — Having  found, 
as  above,  e^=  0.8278,  we  first  take  from  Table  X  for  ;;  =  Sthe 
value  of  y?  corresponding  to  m  =  15  and  n  =  1,  and  find 

k'  =  4.080,  whence  mV  ^  1.3354,         n;  =  1".16 

which  rejects  the  residual  1".40. 

Then,  with  m  =  15,  n  =  2,  we  find,  from  the  same  page, 

K^  =  2.991,  »h^  =  0,9790,  xs  ^  0".989 

which  rejects  the  two  residuals  1".40  and  1".01. 
pEissing,  then,  to  the  hypothesis  n  =  3,  we  find 

K^  ^  2.403,  xV  —  0.7865,  m  =  0".887 

which  docs  not  exclude  any  more  residuals. 

60.  The  above  investigation  of  the  criterion  involves  some 
principles,  derived  from  the  theory  of  probabilities,  which  may 
seem  obscure  to  those  not  familiar  with  that  branch  of  science. 
Indeed,  the  possibility  of  establishing  any  criterion  whatever  for 
the  rejection  of  doubtful  observationa,  by  tlae  aid  of  the  calculus 
of  probabilities,  has  been  questioned  even  by  so  distinguished  an 
astronomer  as  Airy.*  It  is  easy,  however,  to  derive  an  approxi- 
mate criterion  for  the  rejection  of  one  doubtful  observation,  directly 
from  the  fandamental  formula  upon  which  the  whole  tlieory  of 
the  method  of  least  squares  is  based. 

We  have  seen  that  the  function 

*  Reranvlis  upon  Pbikce's  Criterion,  Aslro'nomkal  Journal  (Cambriclge),  Vol.  IV. 
p.  187.  Professor  Wimlook's  reply  to  (he  objections  of  the  Astronomer  Royal  will ' 
be  found  in  the  same  jouxnal.  Vol.  IV.  p.  1 45. 
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(the  value  of  which  ia  given  in  Table  IX.  A)  represents,  in  general, 
the  number  of  errors  less  than  a  —  rt'  which  may  be  expected  to 
occur  in  any  extended  aeries  of  observations  when  the  whole 
nrnnber  of  observations  ia  taken  as  unity,  r  being  the  probable 
error  of  an  obsei-vation.  If  this  be  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
observations  =  m,  we  shall  have  the  actual  number  of  errors  less 
than  ri' ;  and  hence  the  quantity 

m  —  m.  &(pt'}  =  m[l  —  0(;of ')] 

expresses  the  number  of  errors  to  be  expected  greater  than  the 
limit  rt'.  But  if  this  quantity  is  less  than  J,  it  will  follow  that 
an  error  of  the  magnitude  rt'  will  have  a  greater  probability 
against  it  than  for  it,  and  may  therefore  be  rejected.  The  limit 
of  rejection  of  a  single  douhtfid  observation,  according  to  this  simple 
rule,  is,  therefore,  obtained  from  the  equation 

I  _  m  [1  -  e(pt')-] 


&(pn  -  -j^^  (99) 

If  we  express  the  limiting  error  under  the  form  k£,  e  being  the 
mean  error  of  an  observation,  we  shall  have 

«  =  —  =  0.6745('  (100) 

With  the  value  of  ©(/>(')  given  by  (99),  we  can  find  t'  from  Table 
IX.A,  and  hence  n  by  (100). 

ExAMPLE.~To  find  the  limit  of  rejection  of  one  of  the  obser- 
vations given  on  p.  562.  "We  there  have  m  =  15,  e  =  0".572 ; 
and  hence,  by  (99),  &{pt')  =  0.96667,  which  in  Table  IS-A  cor- 
responds to  i'  ^  3.155,  whence,  by  (100),  x  ^  2.128,  xe  ^  1".22, 
which  agrees  very  nearly  with  the  limit  found  hy  Peircb's 
Criterion, 

By  the  successive  appUcation  of  this  rule  (with  the  necessary 
modifications),  it  may  be  used  for  the  rejection  of  two  or  more 
doubtful  obsei'vations,  and  I  have,  by  means  of  it,  prepared  a 
table  which  agrees  so  nearly  with  Table  X.  that,  for  practical 
purptffies,  it  may  be  regai'ded  as  identical  with  that  table.  For 
lie  general  case,  however,  when  there  are  several  unJcnown 
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quantities  and  several  doubtful  observations,  the  modifications 
which  the  rale  requii-es  reader  it  more  troublesome  than  Pbirce's 
formula,  and  I  shall,  therefore,  not  develop  it  further  in  this 
place.  What  I  have  given  may  serve  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
reader  greater  confidence  in  the  correctness  and  value  of  Peiece's 
Criterion. 
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FoH  the  explanation  of  the  eonatrnctioii  and  use  of  these  tables,  con- 
sult the  articles  referred  to  below. 

Table     I.  Mean  Eefraction.     (Explanation,  Vol.  I.  Art.  107.) 

"       II.  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F,  Bessel's  Refraction  Table.    (Vol.  I. 

Arts.  107, 117, 119;  and  Vol.  11.  Arts  294,  295.) 
"     III.  Reduction  of  Latitude  and  Logarithm   of  the  Earth's 

Eadius.     (Vol.  I.  Arts.  81,  82.) 
"      IV.  Log  A  and  Log  B,  for  computing  the  Equation  of  Equal 

Altitudea.     (Vol.  I.  Arts.  140,  14L) 
''       v.  Eeduction  to  the  Meridian,     Values  of 

_  3sin'^;  _  3  3in'  jt 

(Vol.  L  Arts.  170,  171.) 
"      VI.  Logarithms  of  m  and  n.    (Vol.  I.  Arts.  170, 171.) 
"    VII.  A  and  VII.  B.  Limits  of  Oircummeridian  Altitudes.    (Vol. 

I.  Art.  175.) 
"  VIII.  and  VIII.  A.  For  reducing  transits  over  several  threads 

to  a  common  instant,     (Vol.  II.  Arts.  173,  187.) 
"      IX.  and  IX.  A.  Probabihty  of  Errors.    (Appendix,  Arts.  12, 14.) 
"       X.  and  X.  A.  Peiroe's  Criterion  for  the  Rejection  of  doubtful 

Observations.     (Appendix,  Arts.  58,  59.) 


TABLES   POK   COREECriNG    LUNAR    DISTANCES. 

"      XI.  Dip  of  the  Sea  Horizon.     (Vol.  I.  Art.  124.) 

"     XII.  Augmentation  of  the  Moon's  Semidiaraeter.     (Vol.  I.  Art. 

ISO.) 
"  XIII.  Correction  of  the  Moon's  Eijuatorial  Parallax.     (Vol.  I. 

Art.  97.) 
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Table  XIY.  Mean  Reduced  Eefi-actioo  for  Lunars.     (Vol,  I.  Art.  249.) 

"  5IV.  A.  Correction  of  the  Mean  Eefraction  for  the  Height  of 
the  Barometer.     (Vol.  I.  Ai-t.  249.) 

"  XIV.  B.  Con'ection  of  the  Mean  Eefraction  for  the  Height  of 
the  Thermometer.     (Vol.  I.  Art.  249.) 

"  SV.  Logarithms  of  A,  B,  C,  D,  for  correcting  Lunar  Dia- 
tancoa.     (Vol.  I.  Art.  249.) 

"  XVI.  Second  Correction  of  the  Lunar  Distance.  (Vol.  I.  Art. 
249.) 

"  XVIL  A  and  B,  For  finding  the  Correction  of  the  Lunar  Lia- 
tanee  for  the  Contraction  of  the  Moon's  Semidiameter. 
(Vol.  I.  Art.  249.) 

"  XVIII.  A  and  B.  For  finding  the  Correction  of  the  Lunar  Dis- 
tance for  the  Contraction  of  the  Sun's  Semidiameter. 
(Vol.  I.  Art.  249.) 

"  XIX.  For  finding  the  value  of  A'' for  correcting  Lunar  Dis- 
tances for  the  Compression  of  the  Earth,  (Vol.  I. 
Art.  249,) 

"  XX.  Correction  required  on  account  of  Second  Differences  of 
the  Moon's  Motion,  in  finding  the  Greenwich  Time 
corresponding  to  a  Corrected  Lunar  Distance.     (Vol. 

I.  Art,  ee.) 
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TABLE  I,    Mean  Refraction. 

Baromeler,  ?A>  iiiolies.      Falirenheit's  Thermninet 


AiiiMiiint 

M«m 

Appi.       t 

Mcim 

Apparpiit 

MoJin 

Ii^„7 

(lean 

A         ct 

M<.F.n 

Befroctlon 

2«u.  Dist. 

Refi«ftlon 

Refriictioii 

z™.DW. 

?;™.Dtet. 

Beftactlou. 

0      (1 

o     o"o 

48     0 

I     4.7 

65      0 

2     4.4 

75     0 

3   34-1 

80 

5  351 

30 

'      5-4 

10 

2     5,3 

3  36-5 

5  37  9 

o      l.O 

1      6.1 

3     6.2 

SO 

3  390 

5  4=7 

o     3.1 

49    0 

1      7.0 

30 

3       7.2 

30 

3  41.6 

46 

5  43  0 

30 

I      7.8 

40 

a    8.2 

3  44.1 

5  486 

0     S.I 

1      S.6 

60 

2       9.2 

50 

3  46.8 

56 

s  496 

0     6.1 

50   n 

I      9.4 

GO     0 

2  lo.a 

76     0 

3  49-5 

81     0 

5  5    6 

20 

10 

3   50,9 

I      \ 

0     L 

40 
51     0 

\   \\% 

20 
30 

*  133 

iO 

3  5^-3 

10 

i  ^'^ 

10     ( 

0   11,3 

40 

\    III 

5(: 

a   14,3 

z  15.4 

20 
25 

ii 

" 

I  r. 

13     [ 

0  13.5 

53     fl 

I    14.5 

I    15.4 

07     0 

z  16.4 

2     J7.5 

76  30 

35 

3  58.1 

3   59-* 

81 

6         9 
5      53 

0  14.5 

40 

.    ,li 

2[ 

2    1S.7 

40 

40 

6      M 

0   .5.5 

53     0 

30 

2     19.8 

.     4       2.6 

6  2    3 

0  16.7 

20 

I    ll'.l 

40 

50 

4     4-' 

60 

6  2    9 

17     0 

0  17.8 

1    19.1 

65 

4     5.6 

6296 

18      0 

0   1 3-9 

54     0 

I     20.I 

C8     0 

2    23.3 

77     0 

4    7-^ 

82     0 

6  333 

10 

4     8.3 

6  37 

ao    1) 

40 

20 

2    25.7 

4  10.4 

10 

6  lie 

31      0 

T4     0 

HH 

55     0 

1     23.1 
1     24,1 

St 

nil 

15 

tr^ 

33     0 

40 

I     25.1 

6( 

2  29.4 

25 

4  iS-3 

6  53  0 

21      0 

0 15.9 

5«     0 

I     26.2 

80    0 

2  30.7 

77  30 

4  '7-0 

83 

6  57 

35     0 

0  27.2 

30 

I     27.3 

10 

35 

7        4 

SO     0 

028.4 

40 

■  n 

20 

3  33-1 

40 

4  10.4 

7        7 

27     0 

57    a 

I  29.5 

30 

2  34.6 

45 

4    32.2 

45 

as    0 

0  31.0 

I  30.7 

2  36,0 

50 

4  23.9 

7     46 

39     0 

0  3^-3 

40 

.  l.l 

50 

i  37-4 

55 

4  =5.7 

55 

79a 

30     0 

0  33.6 

58    0 

>   J3-<> 

70     0 

2  38.S 

78    0 

4  ^7.5 

63     0 

7  ^1S 

31      « 

20 

1   34.2 

10 

z  40.a 

5 

4  29.4 

7  2§6 

33     0 

:|i 

40 

'   3S-5 

20 

2  41.6 

4  31.2 

1 

33     (1 

58     0 

.  36.7 

30 

2  43,1 

4  33.1 

7     U 

34     0 

0  39.3 

20 

I   3K.0 

40 

244.6 

20 

4  35-° 

0 

35     (1 

0  40.  S 

40 

'   39-3 

50 

246.1 

25 

4  3S-9 

26 

7  4^7 

36     0 

0  42,; 

60     0 

1  40,6 

71     0 

a  47.7 

78  30 

4  3^,9 

.    83    0 

7  53  9 

37     0 

0  43.9 

20 

10 

2  49.2 

35 

^  i'3 

3S     0 

0  45.5 

40 

i  43.4 

20 

2    50.g 

4  4^.9 

3     48 

39     0 

0  47. J 

61      0 

\tti 

30 

2  52.4 

45 

4  44.9 

45 

3     04 

2  54.1 

4  47-0 

3     62 

0     06 

40 

I  47.7 

60 

2  55.8 

4  49.' 

56 

42     0 

0  51.3 

62    0 

I  49.3 

73     0 

I  57-5 

79     0 

4  5'.^ 

84     0 

a  2S1 

°  53  I 

10 

1   so.o 

1  S9.I 

4  53.4 
4  55.° 

8  34 

0  53.7 

20 

I  50.7 

20 

3       J.O 

10 

10 

0  ;4-3 

I  51.5 

3      2.3 

4  S7.S 

8  ^6  8 

0  ;5.o 

40 

'  5^-3 

40 

3     4-6 

20 

5      0.0 

0 

^53  4 

-m 

055.6 

50 

I   53.1 

50 

3     6-4 

25 

5     2-3 

2 

9    0. 

44    0 

0  56.1 

S3   n 

'   53-9 

73     0 

3      S-3 

79  30 

5     4.6 
S     6.9 

84     0 

9     70 

20 

0  56.9 

10 

1  54.7 

10 

3    10.3 

35 

9     40 

0  57.6 

»  55-5 

3   lz.^ 

5     9'3 

9212 

45     0 

0   sS-2 

30 

.  5^4 

30 

v.n 

45 

5  "7 

0  5S.9 

1  57.2 

5   '4^ 

9   362 

0  59.6 

50 

!     5S,! 

50 

3  18.4 

5  '6.7 

9  440 

4e   II 

1     0.3 

■    64     0 

•     5S.9 
1     59.3 

74     (1 

lltl 

80     0 

5   '9-^ 
5  ^'.7 

81     « 
SO     0 

9  5 

20 

2C 

3  =+-8 

10 

s  ^4.3 

87     0 

14  25 

1          2(1 

'     I'-t 

30 

2     °'.6 

2       2,5 

4C 

3  37-1 
3  ^9-4 

20 

5  27.0 
5  29.6 

88  0 

89  0 

i8  d 

24  54 

I     3.9 

50 

»     3-4 

60 

3  3"'7 

25 

5  32.4 

90    0 

36    29 

^,^ 

I     4.7 

65     0 

2     4-4 

75     0 

3  34>i 

80  30 

5  35.1 

= 
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TABLE  n.    Bessel's  Befraotion  Table. 


A. 

B. 

c. 

1>M. 

A 

rg.  Ajp.  Z.  D. 

Ars.T...Z.D, 

irg.  iru^  Z.  D. 

L0E  = 

A 

A 

L=,g.' 

A' 

^' 

Log  a" 

-' 

K" 

0°  0' 

1.76156 

1.76143        , 

6.4458     „ 

10    0 

1,76154 

..76.4.        I 

6.4458     I 

20    0 

1.76149 

5 

■•76.3s     , 

6,4456 
6.4451    ^ 

30    0 

1.76(39 

.,76.11     'I 

35     0 

1.76.30 

.,76..!  ;° 

6,4449     I 

40    0 

1.761.9 

1-76099  ' 

6,4446     5 

45    0 

1,76104 

4 

1.0018 

..76080  '^ 

.,00.3 

6-4441    I 

1.005 

46    0 

1.76.00 

1.76075   \ 

..00.3 

^•4439    - 

1,005 

47     0 

1.76096 

1.0019 

.-76070    i 

1,0014 

6,4437 

..005 

4S     0 

1.7609^ 

..7606s  5, 

.,00.5 

^•4436    ^ 

..006 

49    0 

1.760S7 

5 

1. 0011 

1.76059 

..00.5 

6.4434 

1.006 

50    0 

..76081 

^ 

1.0013 

..76053  g 

1.0016 

^•443  3    1 

.,006 

51     0 

1.76077 

I 

..76047  ° 

^•443i     I 

52     0 

..7607. 

..76040       7 

6,4419 

.,007 

53     0 

..7606s 

1.0027 

..76031 

.,0019 

6.4418     ' 

54     0 

1.76053 

' 

I.OQI9 

..76014 

..76014 
1.76004 

6.44x5    3 

.,008 

55     0 

^■76050 

^ 

1.0031 

1,0014 

6.441.    ' 

..009 

56    0 

1.0034 

.,0016 

6.4419 

5T     0 

1.76033 

1.0037 

1-75993     ,, 

.,001a 

6.4416    I 
6.44.1    '' 

58     0 

..76013 

1.0040 

..7S98.    \l 
..75967      ' 

'-7S953    ,f 

.,0030 

59    0 

1.760,1 

" 

1.0043 

.,0031 

6.440a    '' 

6.44°4    . 
6.4400   * 

.,0.3 

60    0 

..7600. 

J 

1.0046 

.,0035 

1,0,4 

61     0 

..7S9S8 

1.0049 

1.75937    ,s 

..003S 

1,015 

62     0 

I-7S973 

\l 

1.0054 

'■75919    -o 

..0041 

6.4395    i 

63     0 

■-759S7 

' 

1.0058 

■■75899    .„ 

6.4390    ^ 

64    0 

1.75939' 

..0063 

1.75877    " 

.  .0048 

6,4384    I 

.,0.9 

65    0 

..759.9 

10 

..O06S 

1.75852    ,t 

1,0051 

6.4378    = 

1,010 

06    0 

1. 751197 

1,0075 

.•75814    f. 

6.4370 

67    0 

■,7587. 

19 

33 
33 

45 

I.D083 

■•75793     U 

6.436.  ^l 

1.024 

08     0 

..75841 

1.0091 

'■75757    1^ 
.•75717    *° 
1.75670 
■•756.5 
'•7555=.   ,; 

6.4351  ,1 

1,016 

69    0 

1,75809 

l.OIOl 

1.0Q79 

6,4339 

i,oiB 

70    0 

1,75771 

I.OIII 

..00B8 

M3i6:^ 

1.03. 

71     0 

..757^6 

1.01Z4 

..0099 

6,43..    5 

1.034 

73    0 

1-75675 

60 

1.0139 

6,4191  '^ 

..037 

73    0 

..756.5 

1.0.56 

1-75478    11 
1.7539°  _^^ 

..0113 

6,417. 

.,040 

74     0 

'•7S5« 

86 

1. 017; 

6,4146"'^ 

1.043 

75    0 

I.7S4S7 

..0197 

1.75^84 

'.0155 

6,4z.S  ' 

1.047 

10 

..75441 

'■"-6;    11 

\'l\t 

6.41.4    ' 
6,41,0    ^ 

1.048 

20 

.,75415 

..0Z04 

■•75MS     ,, 

1.049 

30 

1.75408 

i.oioS 

■■75^25    J, 

..0.64 

6.4105 

1.050 

40 

'■7S39> 

iS 

1  •75=^04 

1.0.67 

6.4100   s 

1,051 

50 

■■75373 

' 

..0116 

1.75.81 

1.0170 

6,4194    g 

i.°53  1 

76    0 

J-7S3S5 

I.  Olio 

■■75159    ,, 

1,0.73 

6.41 88    ^ 

1,054 

10 

1,75336 

..0125 

:;;?:?' : 

I.0.77 

.•°S5 

20 

i-7S3'6 

1.0130 

6'4i74    ^ 

1.057 

i-75»9S 

..0135 

■■75=37     11 

..01S4 

64.67    ^ 

1,058 

40 

1.75174 

'•75°6o      I 

..o.as 

6.4.60    ? 

"••=59 

50 

1.75151 

11 

1I0146 

1,75033       ' 

..0191 

6,4.53    ' 

77    0 

1.75119 

i.aoi.6 

1.0151 

1,7500;         j    0,997s 

..0.97 

6.4145 

0,997!. . 061  1 

«B,  Google 


TUIE  II.    BesBd's  Eefraotion  Table. 


A. 

E. 

c. 

m:i: 

Ars. 

\W-  K.  D. 

a.s.t™„z,i>. 

A.S,  Tr„e  Z,  D 

""7,r„^ 

~~ 

^ 

Wa- 

^1' 

^' 

Lng  »•' 

A" 

*" 

j  77°  0' 

1.75205    ^ 

J. 0026 

1.0251 

■■7500s     „ 

0,9975 

1.0.97 

0,997 

,.062 

■■    JO 

1.0026 

..0258 

'-74976       ' 

9974 

6-4^3S    I 

997 

1.064 

30 

■■75'So    11 

1.0027 

1.0264 

■■74945    \, 

9973 

1.0208 

6.4130    B 

997 

1.066 

80 

'■7S'55    .i 

'-749 '4   i. 

9972 

6.4122    I 

996 

..067 

1        40 

'■75--9  l; 

1,0281 

.,74882    32 

9971 

1-0219 

6.4114     I 

996 

1.069 

50 

!.75>oi 

1.0029 

1,0290 

9970 

1.0226 

6-4106    •* 

996 

1,071 

29 

35 

9 

78     0 

..75072 

..0030 

1,0299 

.-743.3       6 
..74777    f^ 
'■7474°    i' 

9970 

1.0234 

6.4097 
6408S    5 

996 

■-073 

10 

1.0030 

J.°3o8 

9969 

996 

1.075 

20 

'■75013    1° 

9968 

1.0249 

6.4078  '° 

996 

..076 

30 

'■7498'    11 

I.OQ52 

t  74-01     55 

9967 

6-4067' 

996 

1,078 

40 

J -74947    ^7 

1,0033 

1-0338 

'■74660    li 
1.74617    *3 

9967 

;;o265 

6-4056  " 

996 

60 

,.,,9- 

1.0034 

1.0347 

9966 

1.0273 

6.4044 

° 

995 

1.082 

■■79     0 

'.74S76 
' -748 39   1^ 

1.003; 

"■0357 

' -74573      6 
'-745^7   'tl 

9965 

1.028. 

6.4032  [I 

995 

1.085 

■         10 

1.0036 

.,0367 

9964 

1.0289 

6.4019  ^ 
6.4005    ] 

995 

20 

1,0037 

1,0377 

.,74478    *5 

0 

9963 

..0296 

995 

1.089 

30 

i'HiE « 

,,0038 

1,0387 

9962 

1.0304 

6,3991    * 

995 

1.091 

40 

1.0039 

1.0398 

'^'we  5^ 

996. 

1. 0312 

6. 397  S    1 
6.3962  ^4 

995 

1.094 

50 

..74670  ** 

1.0409 

1.74321    '^ 

° 

9960 

1.0320 

0 

994 

1.096 

m  0 

'  74623 

■•74573    =^ 

1.0041 

1.0420 

9958 

J.0329 

63947,, 

0 

994 

1.099 

10 

1. 043 1 

■■"•oj    S 

9957 

1.0337 

6.393'    , 

994 

20 

;'?Hi  '^ 

1,0043 

1,0442 

'■74005  '° 

9955 

1.0346 

6-39'4;' 

994 

80 

1.0454 

9954 

'■0354 

6.3895    5 

993 

.:.o8 

40 

1,0046 

1.0466 

9952 

1-0363 

6.3876 '5 

993 

50 

.74288 

..74223    °5 

1.0047 

1.0479 

•■73933     ' 

° 

995' 

..o]7J 

6.3856^° 

° 

993 

1.115 

81     0 

1.0049 

1-0493 

.-73857    ll 
■■73777    r! 

9949 

1.0382 

6-3836^° 

0 

993 

1.119 

10 

l,oo;o 

.-0508 

9948 

1.0393 

6-38.6^° 

...23 

20 

1-74155  J: 

.,0052 

1,0523 

'■73691    0' 
'-73605    ll 

9946 

1.0404 

6.3795 

992 

1. 127 

SO 

1. 74007  7^ 
..73928  79 

1.0054 

1.0540 

9944 

6-3774 
^■375^  ,  . 
6,372s  ^J 

992 

1.13a 

49 

i,oo;6 

i.ossy 

■■73S'4    5 
1.73417    ^' 

9942 

1.0429 

991 

..136 

60 

..0058 

r-0579 

994° 

1.0444 

° 

99' 

s-z    0 
10 

■.73757    „^ 

1,0060 
1,0062 

1.0600 
1,0622 

'■733'4,„, 
'■73207  ,   ' 

° 

993S 
9936 

1.0459 
1.0476 

6-37°2  „s 
6-3674^, 

I 

99. 
99° 

1..46 

1.I5I 

20 

'.7j66j    ^4 

■■o^6s 

1.0646 

'■73095  '' 

9934 

1.0493 

6.3643 

99° 

1,156 

SO 

1.0G7' 

■.72974  ,,0 

993' 

1.0512 

6.36.1  ll 

989 

40 

'.73459,, J 

..0070 

..0697 

\7X''i 

9929 

1.053. 

6.3578    3 
6.35443^ 

6^3S°8  L 

989 

i'.i67 

50 

1-73347'^^ 

1.0073 

1.0725 

0 

9926 

1,0552 

0 

9B8 

1.172 

83    0 

'.73'05"^ 

1.0075 

1.0754 

.■,W*] 

0 

9924 

'■0573 

0 

9B7 

1.178 

10 

1,0784 

i.7i4iS    51 

9920 

1.0594 

6-3469^5 
6.3427  *J 

9S6 

20 

'.72974   1' 

1.08.5 

■•7"ss ,; 

9917 

..06.7 

30 

1.72831  If, 

T.00B4 

1.0846 

■■'"''    g? 

9913 

..0640 

6,338245 
6.3334 1! 

984 

1.193 

40 

1.726S.    S' 

1.0S79 

;:;;;3'.-. 

9909 

1.0664 

983 

1.199 

50 

'■72519'^^ 

1.0091 

1,09.4 

0 

9905 

i,o6BS 

6.32845° 

0 

982 

84    0 

'.72346   g. 

1,0096 

1,095] 

209 

'■7'499.., 

0 

9901 

1,07.5 

M'^i^ 

□ 

981 

1.209 

10 

1.72160"° 

1.0992 

^■7.^76  "3 

9897 

1.0742 

9S0 

20 

1.7196.  '55 

1.0105 

..1036 

'■7'037^39 

9893 

6  3052  ^3 
6  29S7  fi 
6.29,9  ^^ 

979 

1.219 

SO 

I  ■71749  „, 
1.7.522      ' 

,..oB2 

1,70782^ 

9888 

2 

977 

..Z24 

40 

.,0115 

1..130 

1,70509  ^73 

9882 

1-0834 

976 

1.22B 

50 

..7.279 '« 
259 

1,117s 

1,70216*53 

9876 

1.0863 

0 

974 

85    0 

1.0127 

1.1229 

9870 

1.0903 

6.2847  '^ 

0.973 

1,237 

«B,  Google 


TABLE  II.    Eessd's  Eefraotion  Table. 

IS.  Factor  d<>pen,ding  vpov,  the  Barometer. 


s:. 

U.i. 

f,;s 

Lobs 

^:?.t 

Logs 

S- 

Liis  H 

315 

—  O-0144S 

•^7.5 

—  0.03191 

0.735 

-o.o,;6o 

O.TfiO 

^ 

-o.oo4«8|| 

310 

01307 

37 

6 

03033 

0 

72G 

0.500 

0 

7G1 

0054; 

317 

37 

7 

01876 

0 

737 

0 

703 

318 

01033 

27 

0 

0.380 

7fi3 

00659 

319 

0,3,7 

37 

9 

01564 

0 

729 

0 

764 

00716  ! 

330 

0.761 

28 

0 

01409 

0 

730 

0.161 

0 

705 

00773   ■ 

331 

0.615 

28 

01154 

0 

760 

00830  j 

322 

01490 

28 

3 

0 

733 

01141 

0 

767 

00886 

3i3 

01356 

28 

3 

01946 

733 

0 

708 

00943 

334 

38 

4 

01793 

0 

769 

00999 

325 

oioSS 

38 

5 

01640 

0 

735 

00965 

0 

770 

01056 

32e 

00954 

38 

6 

0148S 

0 

730 

0 

7T1 

3ir 

008 1 1 

38 

T 

01336 

0 

737 

00847 

0 

772 

0..6S 

339 

00689 

28 

8 

01185 

0 

738 

007S8 

773 

0121s 

3I» 

00556 

28 

9 

01035 

0 

730 

0 

774 

o.iSi 

3:;o 

00415 

29 

00885 

740 

0 

775 

01337 

331 

39 

00735 

770 

0.393 

333 

oojSu 

2» 

2 

005S6 

743 

00553 

777 

OI449 

333 

0003  z 

29 

3 

0043a 

0 

■743 

00494 

© 

778 

OJ505 

3:(4 

Ho 

00099 

39 

744 

00436 

0 

779 

01560 

335 

-o 

ooaaS 

00141 

0 

745 

00378 

0 

780 

01616 

338 

■o 

00353 

29 

G 

+  0 

00005 

0 

740 

003.9 

0 

781 

0.672 

337 

-o 

00487 

39 

7 

00151 

0 

747 

00161 

0 

782 

33S 

-o 

00616 

29 

8 

00197 

748 

00103 

0 

783 

01783 

339 

H 

■o 

00744 

S9 

00443 

0 

749 

00145 

0 

784 

0183S 

310 

- 

00S72 

30 

0 

00588 

0 

750 

0 

785 

01S94 

341 

00999 

30 

1 

00731 

751 

00019 

0 

78G 

. 

01949 

34i 

30 

3 

00876 

0 

752 

0 

767 

0 

343 

01153 

30 

3 

0 

753 

00086 

0 

789 

01059 

344 

01380 

30 

4 

01163 

0 

754 

0 

345 

01506 

30 

5 

0.306 

0 

755 

0 

790 

01,69 

34fi 

c.^3x 

30 

6 

0.448 

0 

753 

00159 

0 

791 

01J14 

347 

01757 

30 

7 

015S9 

757 

00316 

0 

792 

- 

03179 

348 

30 

8 

0 

758 

00374 

0 

793 

■ 

01334 

349 

30 

9 

0I87! 

0 

75'J 

0 

794 

013S9 

350 

■ 

01131 

31 

0 

-0 

0 

760 

-0 

00488 

0 

795 

_J 

-0 

01443 

.  Factor  dependin</  upon  tJie  Attached  Thermometer. 


Lo^r 

H. 

Lr«r 

c. 

Lng  T          1 

-30= 

h  O.OOM'- 

—  35° 

+  0.0030S 

-35° 

1-  0.00146    j 

—  20 

.  0.00103 

—  30 

+  '^ 

—  10 

-0.00.64 

—  35 

+  0 

—  25 

0 

—  20 

00176 

—  30 

+  10 

-  0.00086 

—  15 

—  15 

30 

—  10 

OOOS8 

-10 

30 

-  o.ooooS 

—     5 

+  C 

00044 

—     5 

00035 

40 

0 

0 

50 

—  0.00070 

+     5 

+     5 

00035 

60 

10 

70 

—  0.00.4X 

15 

15 

80 

—  0.00.86 

SO 

30 

90 

—  0.001a; 

25 

35 

100 

-0.00=64 

30 

00161 

30 

35 

-000305 

35 

-°°°*"l| 

Log  /3  ^  log  .B  +  log  T. 


Google 


TABLE  n.    Bessel'B  EefraotioL  Talle. 

W,    Factor  depeiidmg  vpon  iJie  External  Tliermometer. 


F. 

Logv 

F. 

Logy 

1. 

logy 

C. 

_^.     II 

—  20° 

~-\ 

■  o.  06179 

35" 

+  001.S5 

—  35= 

+  0  08990 

—  35° 

- 

;=.™,ii 

—  18 

+  ° 

0.09S 

—  30 

+  0 

07829 

—  SO 

06476 

—  18 

06083 

37 

+  0 

—  35 

+  0 

0669S 

—  35 

05596 

—  17 

059S; 

38 

+  ° 

00914 

—  24 

+  0 

06476 

—  24 

054^3 

—  10 

05887 

39 

+   0 

00837 

—  33 

+  ° 

06254 

—  33 

05249 

—  15 

05790 

40 

+  0 

00750 

—  33 

+  0 

06034 

—  32 

- 

05077 

—  14 

05693 

41 

+  0 

—  21 

+  " 

05815 

—  21 

- 

04905 

—  13 

0559'^ 

43 

+  0 

—  20 

+   0 

05596 

H 

04734 

—  IX 

05500 

43 

+  0 

00491 

—  19 

+   0 

05379 

—  19 

+  0 

04564 

—  11 

05403 

44 

+  0 

—  18 

05,63 

—  18 

- 

04394 

—  10 

05307 

45 

+  ° 

00310 

04948 

- 

04225 

—    9 

052.1 

4S 

+  0 

00234 

—  16 

- 

04734 

—  10 

- 

04057 

—     8 

05115 

47 

+  0 

00149 

—  15 

H 

04511 

—  15 

- 

03889 

—  r 

05010 

48 

+  0 

—  14 

- 

043.0 

—  14 

H 

03711 

—  « 

04914 

49 

—  13 

04099 

—  13 

+  0 

=3556 

—     5 

04S.9 

50 

00.06 

—  12 

03S89 

—  12 

H   0 

03390 

—     4 

04734 

00191 

0368. 

-f-o 

03125 

—     3 

04640 

53 

00175 

03473 

—  10 

-1-0 

—    2 

04S45 

53 

00360 

—     9 

03266 

—     9 

+  0 

02896 

—     1 

64 

00444 

—    8 

—    8 

-1-  0 

01733 

0 

04357 

55 

00518 

—     7 

0185  s 

„    7 

01570 

+     1 

04263 

56 

00612 

—    6 

01652 

—    0 

01408 

3 

04169 

57 

00696 

—     5 

oaH9 

—     5 

3 

04076 

58 

00780 

—    4 

-0 

02247 

02086 

4 

039S1 

50 

00863 

—    3 

■0 

01046 

—    3 

0,916 

5 

038S9 

eo 

00946 

—    2 

-0 

0,846 

—    2 

0,766 

6 

03796 

fij 

0.019 

—     1 

-0 

0,646 

—    1 

0,607 

7 

03704 

02 

0 

01443 

0 

0,448 

8 

036.1 

03 

01.95 

+     1 

0.151 

+     1 

0,190 

9 

03519 

04 

0.278 

2 

0.054 

3 

01133 

10 

034^7 

66 

01360 

3 

=^S;9 

3 

+  0 

11 

°333S 

6G 

01443 

-  0 

4 

+  0 

ooSio 

12 

03243 

«7 

o'S^S 

5 

00470 

5 

00664 

13 

o3'S2 

OS 

0,607 

6 

0 

00509 

14 

09 

0.689 

7 

^oS; 

7 

00354 

01969 

70 

01770 

8 
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Table  III,    Eeduction  of  Latitude  and  Logarithm  of  tlie  Esrtli's  Radius. 
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TABLE  IV,    Log  A  and  Log  B. 

or  Computing  the  Equation  of  Equal  Altitudes. 
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TABLE  IV.    Log  A  and  Log  B. 
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■S16. 

0729 

.5432 

■9'53 

■5739 

.6021 

13 

-4547 

.3915 

-4723 

.2415 

■1715 

■S'6s 

0708 

-5436 

■5745 

■5937 

13 

■455° 

.3918 

-47=6 

,2405 

■493= 

.1701 

.5169 

06S8 

-544" 

.9083 

-575° 

■585= 

14 

.4553 

.1911 

■47=9 

■=395 

■4935 

..6S7 

■5 '74 

0667 

-5446 

.904^ 

-5756 

-5764 

15 

9'4555 

9.1903 

9-473= 

9.23S5 

9.4939 

9.1673 

9.5178 

9 

0646 

9545! 

g.9013 

9-5761 

8-5674 

16 

■4S5S 

■4735 

■=375 

■4943 

.1659 

.51^2 

°6=5 

■5456 

.8977 

■5767 

-5583 

■4S6I 

■47  3  S 

.2365 

-494° 

.1645 

.51S6 

.5461 

.8940 

■577= 

■5488 

18 

■4563 

.3S8i 

■474= 

■=355 

.4950 

.163S 

.5191 

°S83 

.^466 

.8903 

■5778 

■539= 

10 

.4566 

.=873 

■4745 

.2344 

■4954 

.1616 

-S'95 

0561 

■547° 

.8866 

■5783 

■5=93 

20 

9.4569 

9.3866 

9.4748 

9-=334 

3.495  S 

9.1602 

9.5199 

9 

0540 

9^S475 

8.8829 

9-5789 

8.5193 

21 

.4571 

.1858 

-47  5  > 

.2324 

.49^1 

-■587 

:l"t 

05.8 

.5480 

.879. 

■5794 

.50S8 

22 

-4574 

.1850 

-4755 

.2313 

-49°  5 

■"573 

0496 

-548  s 

.875= 

.5800 

.4981 

23 

■4577 

.3843 

.4758 

.3303 

.4969 

■'SS8 

.5213 

0474 

•549° 

.87.3 

.5806 

.4S71 

24 

.4580 

.3S3; 

-476' 

-4973 

-1543 

■5=17 

0452 

■5495 

.8674 

.5811 

-4758 

25 

9.4583 

9,3817 

9.4764 

9.3381 

-4977 

9.1538 

9.5331 

9 

0429 

9.5500 

8.8634 

9-58-7 

8.4641 

20 

.453? 

.3819 

.4768 

.2371 

.4980 

-'5'3 

.5225 

0406 

-5505 

■3594 

.5833 

.4521 

27 

.458^ 

-4771 

.2261 

4981 

'IT 

■5=3° 

0383 

.5510 

■35S3 

.5828 

■4397 

28 

■459" 

3 

.4774 

■5=3; 
.523J 

0360 

-S5'5 

.851=, 

-5834 

29 

■4S94 

.4778 

.==39 

■499= 

;!4si 

0337 

.5530 

.847° 

-5839 

-4138 

30 

94597 

9.178S 

9.478. 

9.3328 

.4996 

9-1453 

9.5243 

9 

=314 

9^5S=5 

8.8427 

9-5845 

8.4001 

31 

.4600 

.37S0 

■& 

'llll 

■1437 

-5H7 

0290 

■553° 

.8384 

.585, 

.3860 

32 

.4603 

.5003 

.1423 

-5^5= 

0266 

■S535 

.8341 

.58=6 

.3713 

33 

.460= 

ijll 

-479' 

.2195 

.5007 

.53,6 

0243 

-5540 

.8297 

■^tk 

.3561 

S4 

^.608 

.175b 

-4794 

.5011 

.1390 

.5261 

03l8 

-5545 

■8=53 

.5868 

.3403 

35 

9.46  u 

9.3747 

.4798 

9.3173 

.5015 

9-'375 

9.5265 

9 

0194 

9555° 

S.8108 

9.5874 

8-3^39 

30 

.4614 

.3739 

.4&01 

.2163 

■5°"9 

-'359 

.5269 

0169 

■5SS5 

.8162 

■5879 

-3°67 

37 

.4617 

.3731 

.4S04 

.2151 

■S°=3 

■'343 

■5=74 
.5=78 

0144 

.5560 

.81.5 

-5885 

38 

.le^i 

.3733 

.480S 

.5027 

-'3=7 

0119 

■5565 

.806S 

.589. 

.2701 

39 

.46Z1 

.1714 

.481- 

^2128 

■5°3i 

.1310 

■5=^3 

0094 

■5570 

.8020 

-5897 

.3505 

40 

9.4635 

9.3706 

.48.5 

9.31 1 7 

■5=35 

9.1294 

9.5287 

9 

0069 

9^5S76 

8.7973 

9.5902 

8.2399 

41 

.463S 

.3698 

.48.8 

.1105 

.5038 

.1278 

.5293 

0043 

■5581 

■79=3 

.5908 

42 

■463' 

.36^9 

.4S21 

.=094 

.5043 

.1261 

.5296 

■5586 

.7873 

.5914 

■;8S3 

43 

■4034 

.1681 

.4S25 

.2082 

.5046 

.1244 

-53°' 

999' 

■559' 

-78=3 

.5920 

44 

■4637 

.1671 

.482^ 

.2070 

■S°5o 

.1228 

■53°S 

9965 

-5596 

■777= 

.5936 

■1354 

43 

9.4640 

.4832 

9.3059 

.5054 
.50J 

9.1311 

9.5310 

9938 

9.5601 

9'593' 

8..080 

4Q 

■4643 

■^655 

.4S35 

.2047 

■"94 

■53'5 

99" 

.5606 

.7668 

■5937 

■°786 

47 

.4646 

.3646 

-4839 

■=035 

.50^3 

.1177 

■53'9 

98  84 

.56.2 

.76.4 

■5943 

48 

.4649 

.3638 

.4S43 

.2033 

.5066 

■"59 

■53=4 

9857 

.5617 

.7560 

-5949 

49 

.4653 

.4846 

.5070 

.1143 

.532! 

983° 

.5622 

■75°S 

■5955 

7-975* 

50 

9.4655 

9.3630 

.4849 

9.1999 

•5074 

9.1135 

9^5333 

8 

9S02 

9.5627 

8.7449 

9.596. 

"^W^ 

51 

.465S 

.3611 

■4S53 

.19S7 

.507^ 

■5337 

9774 

.5632 

-739= 

■5967 

.8897 

52 

.4661 

.360X 

.485^ 

■'974 

.5083 

.5343 

9745 

.5638 

-7335 

-5973 

.839' 

53 

.4664 

■=593 

.4860 

.1962 

.5086 

■5347 

9717 

.5643 

.737^ 

■5979 

■78'? 

64 

.4667 

.3S14 

.4863 

.1950 

-S°9l 

.1054 

■535' 

9688 

.564^ 

.7217 

-5985 

■7'S4 

53 

9.4670 

9-257S 

.4867 

9-'937 

.5095 

9.1036 

9-5356 

8 

9659 

9-5654 

8.7156 

9.5991 

7.6368 

50 

■4673 

.1566 

.4870 

.1925 

■5°99 

■S36' 

)630 

.5659 

.7094 

■5997 

.5405 

57 

.467^ 

■1557 

-4874 

-5i°J 

■0999 

-536s 

.5664 

.7032 

■6°°3 

.4163 

S8 

.4679 

.2548 

-4877 

5107 

.0981 

-537° 

957° 

.5669 

.696S 

30 

.46^2 

.2539 

,488. 

.1SS7 

5111 

.0963 

-5375 

954° 

■5675 

.6903 

6-9591 

60 

9.468; 

9.2530 

.4S84 

9.1874   9 

S"5 

9.0943 

9^5379  89509 

9.5680 

8.6837 

9,6031 

I"/- 

TABLE  IT,    log  A  and  Log  B. 

Fof  CompuUng  tlie  Eciuation  of  Equal  Altitudes 


ro'SZit^li.^H-}                     ARGUMENT  ^  ELAPSED    TIME. 

MWijisM^J™- 

II 

IS' 

13' 

14" 

,5.      1 

i& 

IJ. 

Log -J 

L..g.B 

I/.EJ 

T^ISS 

T.OSA 

l^sfl 

W^ 

I^gB 

LOU  A 

U^B 

hog  A 

LugJJ 

^ 

r^ 

Jar. 

9.6406 

8.75G3 

9^6841 

9.0971 

9.7333 

9.3162 

9.7895 

9,4884 

9-8539 

9.6383 

I 

.6017 

.6412 

.7^41 

.6848 

.J014 

.7342 

.3194 

■7905 

■49" 

-8550 

-6033 

7-M3I 

.6419 

.771S 

.6S56 

.1057 

■7351 

.3225 

■7915 

■4937 

.8562 

■643'  '' 

3 

.6039 

.4198 

.6426 

■7794 

.6864 

,1099 

.7360 

.3256 

■79^5 

.4963 

■8573 

.645;  ■ 

4 

.6045 

■5453 

■6433 

.7868 

.6872 

■7369 

.3-87 

■7935 

■499° 

■8585 

■6+78  , 

9.6051 

7.64^^ 

9.6440 

8.7941 

9.6879 

9.1.83 

9.737  a 

9.3319 

9-7945 

9.5016 

9-8597 

G 

.6057 

,6447 

.6SS7 

.7386 

.3350 

■7955 

131 

.8Boi 

.6063 

.7902 

.6454 

:SoB7 

.6S95 

:l26t 

■7395 

.33io 

■7965 

3 

.S4SS 

.64^1 

.8.58 

.6903 

.i3°6 

.7404 

■34" 

■7975 

.5094 

■6573 

0 

.607; 

,900s 

.6467 

.8227 

.6911 

■'347 

■7413 

■344^ 

.7986 

.5120 

.S64+ 

,6597. 

10 

9,6o3u 

'■$1 

9.6474 

8.8296 

9.6919 

"^Vll 

9.7421 

9.3472 

9.7996 

9.5146 

9,8655 

9,6621  ■ 

n 

.6481 

.8364 

.6926 

■7431 

,3503 

.8006 

■517' 

.8687 

M- 

13 

.6094 

8.0273 

.64S8 

.8432 

.6934 

:'itss 

.7440 

■3533 

.8016 

■5197 

.8679 

13 

.6100 

■649s 

.840B 

.6942 

.1507 

■7449 

.35S3 

.8017 

.869. 

,6691 : 

14 

.6106 

■°955 

.6502 

.8564 

.6950 

.1547 

■745  S 

■3593 

.8037 

.5248 

.8703 

.6715 1 

15 

9.61.1 

8.1x60 

9.6509 

8.8628 

9.6958 

9.1586 

9.7467 

9.3623 

9-8047 

9.5274 

9-87'S 

9.6738 ; 

IS 

.61.9 

■1547 

.6516 

.8692 

.6966 

.1625 

.7476 

.3653 

.805! 

.5300 

.8727 

.6762 

.61^5 

.1816 

,6523 

iPt 

■6974 

.1664 

.7485 

.36^3 

-5335 

.S739 

.6785 1 

13 

.61, > 

.1071 

■6530 

.8818 

.6982 

■'7°3 

■7494 

-3713 

.8078 

■5351 

.6S09 

10 

.6137 

.2312 

■6538 

.6990 

.174^ 

■75°3 

■374= 

.8089 

.5376 

■87^3 

a<j 

.6144 

.2541 

9-^545 

8.S94. 

9.6998 

9.3779 

9.7512 

9.3T71 

9.8099 

9.5401 

9^877; 

9,68561 

21 

.6130 

■»7S9 

.6552 

.7006 

.A,7 

.7522 

^po. 

■54=7 

.8787 

,68791 

33 

.6156 

.2967 

-6559 

.7014 

.1855 

■7S3> 

■3Sp 

.5452 

■Ip'> 

.6903 1 

33 

.6163 

.3166 

.6566 

.9121 

.1893 

■7540 

.3S60 

■5477 

.8812 

,6926 

34 

.6169 

■3357 

■6573 

.9180 

.7030 

.1930 

■7549 

.3889 

.S141 

.5502 

.8824 

.6949 

25 

.6175 

■3540 

9.6580 

8.9238 

9.703  8 

9.1967 

9-7558 

9.3918 

.8152 

9.5528 

9.8836 

9.6973  i 

30 

.618a 

.3717 

.658S 

.9295 

.7047 

.7568 

■3947 

.S162 

■5553 

.S848 

,6996 

37 

.6188 

.3887 

■659s 

■9352 

■7055 

.2041 

■7577 

.3976 

■817; 

■SS78 

.8861 

.7019 

38 

.6.94 

.4051 

.9408 

.7063 

.2078 

.7586 

.4005 

.5603 

■S873 

■m 

39 

.4210 

.9464 

.707J 

-7595 

■4°33 

.819^ 

.S62§ 

.8885 

30 

.6307 

.4363 

9.6616 

8.9519 

9-707? 

9.2150 

9,7605 

9,4062 

.820. 

9-5^53 

9.8898 

9.7089 

31 

.61114 

.4512 

.6624 

■9573 

.7088 

.7614 

.4090 

.5677 

33 

.6210 

■4057 

.6631 

.9627 

.7096 

.7624 

.4119 

!S227 

.5702 

.8923 

.7136 

33 

.6216 

.4796 

.6638 

.9681 

.7104 

.2158 

-7633 

■4147 

-8237 

.5727 

■8935 

■7159 

34 

■6^33 

.4932 

.6645 

■9734 

.7112 

■2193 

.7642 

•4'7S 

.8248 

■575^ 

.8948 

.7.^21 

35 

.6139 

.5064 

9.6653 

8.9787 

9.7121 

9.2329 

9.7652 

9.4104 

.8259 

9-5777 

9.8961 

9,720; , 

36 

.6^6 

.5192 

,6660 

■9839 

.7J29 

.2364 

.76^1 

.4131 

.8170 

.580. 

:P,U 

.722g 

37 

.6252 

■531S 

.6667 

.9891 

.7137 

.2399 

.7671 

.8281 

.5826 

.7251 

38 

.6259 

.5440 

.6675 

■9943 

.7146 

■xtit 

.7680 

4288 

.S292 

.5850 

■8999 

■7^75  i 

39 

.62^5 

■5559 

.6G82 

■9993 

■7'54 

.7690 

.4316 

.S303 

■5875 

.9011 

.729K 

40 

.6272 

■s^n 

9.6690 

9.0043 

9.7161 

9.2503 

9.7699 

^4343 

.8314 

9.5900 

9.9024 

9,7321 

41 

.6279 

■5788 

.6697 

.0093 

.7171 

.2537 

.7709 

-4371 

■8315 

.59=4 

.9037 

■7344 

43 

.62S5 

■5S99 

.6704 

.7179 

.2571 

.7718 

■4399 

■8338 

■5948 

.9050 

-7307 

43 

.6292 

.6008 

.6712 

.0191 

.71S7 

.2^05 

.772B 

.4^6 

■8347 

■5973 

.9063 

.7390  1 

44 

.6298 

.6..4 

,6719 

.7196 

.1639 

■7733 

■4454 

-8358 

■5997 

.9075 

■7413 

45 

.S30S 

,61.8 

9.6727 

9.0288 

9.7104 

9.1673 

9-7747 

9,4481 

.8369 

9.6022 

9.9088 

9.7436 

46 

.63,1 

.6734 

.0336 

.72.3 

.2706 

■7757 

■4509 

.8380 

.6046 

.9101 

■7459 

47 

.63  iS 

.6419 

■674^ 

.03^4 

.2740 

.7767 

.4536 

.B39. 

■9  "4 

.7482 

4S 

.6325 

.6749 

.0431 

.7230 

.2773 

.7776 

4-563 

.8402 

.6094 

.9127 

■7505 

49 

.633' 

.6^13 

.6757 

.0478 

.7238 

.1806 

■7786 

.4590 

.8414 

.61.9 

.9140 

■75=9 

50 

.6338 

.6707 

9.6764 

9.0524 

9.7247 

9.2839 

9.7796 

9.4617 

.S415 

9.6143 

9,9154 

9-755' 

61 

.634; 

■^799 

.677^ 

-7^56 

.1872 

^7806 

.4644 

.8436 

.6,67 

.9167 

■7575 

53 

.6351 

.6779 

'Zilt 

.7264 

.1905 

■781S 

.4671 

.8447 

.6191 

.9180 

.7598 

63 

.6358 

.6979 

.67S7 

.0662 

■7173 

.1937 

.469S 

,8459 

.62,5 

.9193 

,762. 

54 

■6ih 

.7067 

.6795 

.0707 

.7281 

.1970 

:7835 

.4725 

.8470 

.6139 

.920^ 

,7644 

55 

.6372 

-7r53 

9.0752 

9.7290 

9.3002 

9-7845 

9.4752 

,8481 

9.6263 

9,9220 

9.7667 

56 

.637S 

■7137 

.6810 

^0796 

.7299 

■3034 

■785s 

.4778 

,8493 

.6287 

■9=33 

.7690 

57 

.638; 

■73^' 

.6818 

!o8t4 

.7307 

.^oU 

■7865 

.4805 

Zt 

.63.1 

.9246 
.92?= 

.7713 

58 

.6391 

.6S25 

.7316 

.3098 

■7875 

.4831 

■6335 

.7736 

59 

-6399 

^7483 

-6833 

,73M 

,3130 

■7SS5 

.48  5  8 

.8527 

.6359 

.9273 

.7759 

60 

.6406 

■75S3 

9.684- 

9.0971 

9'7333 

9.3162 

9-7S95 

9.4884 

.8539 

9-6383 

9,9287 

9,7781 

TAELE  IV.    log  A  and  Log  B. 

or  Compulmg  the  Eqiuiiioii  of  F.qunl  Altitude 


1   r™.SZ*gW,^+}                   ARGUMENT  ^  ELAPSED   TIME.                         {fSdJe^'^B-   | 

-ti 

,8. 

19' 

«.  J 

,.. 

-     1 

.^            1 

Log  J 

Log.B 

L-S-l 

WS 

Lag^ 

Legs 

TA>eA 

W-B 

LOSA 

1*6  B 

Log  A 

U,^B 

9.9187 

9.7782 

=.,□172 

9,9.67 

0,1249 
,12^9 

0.0625 

0,2623 

0,2279 

0.4523 

0,4372 

0.7689 

0,7652 

.9300 

.7W 

9190 

.0650 

.2649 

.2309 

.4562 

•44' 4 

-7765 

■77=9 

.9314 

.7827 

.020, 

9213 

.1290 

.0676 

.2676 

■=339 

.460 

•4455 

.7842 

■7807 

,9317 

.7850 

9237 

,1310 

-2702 

,2370 

.4640 

■4497 

.7920 

.7886 

■9J4' 

.7S73 

]o237 

gz^o 

■»33° 

.0727 

.2729 

.2401 

.46S0 

.4540 

.8000 

.7967 

9'9355 

9.7896 

0,015; 

9 

92S4 

0,1351 

0,0753 

0,2756 

0,2431 

0,4720 

0.45  82 

0,8049 

,936s 

.7919 

9307 

.1371 

.0779 

.2783 

.2462 

.476 

.4625 

■8163 

.938Z 

.794^ 

:o2^6 

933' 

.1392 

.0805 

-2493 

.480 

.4668 

.8247 

'.sl\l 

.9396 

,0303 

93S! 

.0830 

::S8 

.4842 

■47" 

■8333 

■8305 

.9410 

,7988 

.0319 

9378 

■1433 

.0856 

.23^5 

.4884 

■4755 

.8420 

-8393 

9,94,14 

9.S0.1 

0,0336 

9 

9402 

0.1454 

0,0882 

0,2893 

0,2^87 

0.4926 

0.4799 

0.8508 

0,848; 

■9437 

.8034 

■0353 

9426 

■'475 

,0909 

,192, 

.496S 
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S3 
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■5407 
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-9839 
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9735 
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■5553 
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■9975 
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9 
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0,1777 

0,3328 
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20 
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■3359 
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-5557 
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-3389 
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■5698 
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.96S0 
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9S32 
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.13S2 

,3420 
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■5748 

.5660 

.0497 
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9S56 

,1867 

■■389 

■345' 

,3211 

.579S 

.5712 
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30 

9.9709 
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.06S1 

9 

9880 

0..889 

0.14,7 

0,3482 

0,3245 

0,5848 

0,5764 

,0783 

.0774 

31 

.9714 

.|494 

9904. 

■35'4 

.32§o 

.5899 

,58.7 

■°934 

.0925 

3S 

■9739 

.8517 

.071 8 

9919 

■193; 

.,472 

-3545 

-33"5 

-595' 

■5871 

.,089 

33 

•97S4- 

.S540 

.0736 

9953 

■'958 

-3577 

-3350 

■59=5 

.1242 

.9769 

.8563 

.0754 

9977 

.19&1 

-'5^7 

.3609 

-3385 

.6051 

■5979 

.1416 

.1409 

35 

9.9784 

,8586 

0.2004 

°-'55S 

5.364' 

5,3410 

3.6,10 

0,6034 

.1590 

■■583 

,9798 

,8^09 

,0790 

0026 

.2028 

'lltl 

.3674 

■3456 

,6164 
.6218 

,1770 

.1764 

37 

.8632 

.0809 

0051 

.2051 

.3706 

■349' 

■6147 

,1958 

■'95= 

38 

.8655 

.0827 

0075 

,2075 

''638 

■3739 

■35=7 

.6273 

,2154 

.2149 

3» 

■9S44 

.8678 

.084s 

.209§ 

.16^7 

■3772 

■3563 

.6329 

.626, 
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■=354 

40 

9,9859 

,8701 

,0864 

0.1695 

5,3805 

■3599 

3,6386 

0,6319 

.2573 

,2569 

41 

■5^Z+ 

%7 

■=S83 

0149 

^21 46 

.1723 

■3839 

.3^36 

-6443 

-637S 

-=799 

■=79S 

■ira 

.9SS9 

0173 

.2170 

-3873 

■3673 

,6501 

.6438 

:ltU 

■3°33 

43 

.9904 

.»77. 

,0920 

0198 

Ztt 

..780 

-3907 

.3710 

.6560 

.6+98 

■3=85 

44 

.9920 

.8794 

,0939 

0223 

.1S08 

-394' 

.3747 

.6^.9 

■6559 

■3554 

■355= 

45 

9-993! 

.0958 

0248 

°:iin 

-3975 

,3784 

.6679 

0.6621 

■3837 

■3835 

4a 

.9951 

si 

.0976 

0272 

:,ss5 

.40,0 

.6740 

.668+ 

.4140 

■4'38 

47 

,9966 

.099; 

0297 

.4045 

■3859 

.6802 

.6747 
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48 

.99S2 

.8887 

.1015 

0322 

:^sU 

.,924 

.4080 

■3897 

.686, 
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4'J 

.9998 

.8910 

,1034 

0347 

■=34' 

-'953 

-4"  5 

■3936 

.6928 

.6876 
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■5'95 

50 

0,0013 

■8933 

■3  OS  3 

0 
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0,2366 

0.,9S2 

.4151 

.3974 

■6993 

0.6942 

■^613 

,5611 

51 

.0019 

.8956 

.1072 

°397 

,2391 

.4187 

.40,3 

■7058 

.7008 

Xs^t 

.6073 

53 

.8980 

.1092 

,2416 

.2040 

.4123 

.4052 

.7124 

.7076 

.6587 

53 

.9003 

0447 

,2442 

.2070 
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■7'9' 

.7,44 

.717, 

.7,7, 

54 
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.1131 
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.24^7 

.2099 

.4297 
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■7259 

.7214 

.7844 

.7843 

55 

0.0092 

,9050 

.1150 

0 
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0-2493 

0.2129 

-4334 

,4170 

.7328 

0,7284 

.8638 

.8638 

.0108 

-9°73 

.1170 

.2518 

.2,59 

-1-37' 
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-7398 

■7355 

.9610 

,9610 

57 
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.2544 

.2,89 

.4408 
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.7469 

.7428 

,0863 
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58 

,0140 
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.1209 

0574 

.1570 

.22,9 

.4446 

.429, 

■7i4' 

.7501 

.2627 

,2627 
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,0156 
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,1129 

0599 

.2596 

.2249 

-4485 

■433' 
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,5640 

,5640 
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Table  V.    Eeduction  to  the  Meiidian. 
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0" 
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3- 
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i™ 

5„ 

6™ 

;™ 

s~     1 

0 

o.oo 

i'96 

7'sj 

I7.fi7 

31,42 

49,09 

70,68 

96!io 

lip 

J 

2.01 

^2 

17-S7 

31.68 

49.41 

96,66 

a 

]sV 

31-94 

49-74 

VJl 

97,12 

126:70  j 

3 

2!l6 

J2,20 

50,07 

97.5S 

4 

a.13 

S.39 

18:47 

32,47 

50,40 

72.26 

"7-75 

5 

O.OI 

1.31 

S.p 

18.67 

3S-74 

50-73 

72.66 

98-50 

12,8.28 

6 

238 

8,66 

18.87 

33-°" 

51-07 

73,06 

93.97 

7 

^■45 

8.80 

19,07 

33,27 

51,40 

73.46 

99-43 

J^9-34 

a.51 

8,94 

19,2^ 

33-54 

51-74 

73,36 

99,90 

9 

a.6Q 

9,0s 

19.4S 

33-S' 

52,07 

74.26 

100.37 

130.40 

lo' 

o.o; 

2.67 

9-22 

,9.69 

34-0? 

52,41 

74,66 

100,84 

130.94 

2,75 

9.36 

19,90 

34-36 

5^-75 

75-06 

101,3! 

131-47 

13 

2,83 

9.50 

34-64 

53.09 

"-H 

101,73 

13 

O.OC 

2.91 

9,54 

20.32 

34,91 

53-43 

75-83 

102,25 

132,55 

14 

2.99 

9-79 

20,53 

3S-"9 

53-77 

7629 

102.72 

13309  . 

15 

O.Il 

3.07 

9-94 

-■74 

35.46 

54-1' 

76.69 

103.20 

133.63 

16 

f.t 

S-i! 

35-74 

5446 

103.67 

134,17 

17 

3-^3 

36.02 

54,80 

77-51 

104,15 

134.71 

18 

o.i3 

3-3^ 

10.39 

21,58 

36.30 

55-1? 

77-93 

104-63 

'35-55 

10 

3,40 

10.54 

a  1, 60 

36-58 

5S-50 

78.34 

105,10 

'35-So  ; 

20 

0.22 

3-49 

10.69 

21. 8a 

36.87 

55-84 

78-75 

105,58 

136,34  1 

21 

"t 

3-SS 

10,84 

22,03 

37-15 

56,19 

79.,  g 

106.06 

136.3s  ! 

22 

i.h 

22.25 

37-44 

5655 

79,58 

106,5s 

137-43  i 

23 

3-76 

11,15 

22.47 

37.72 

56.90 

8  0,00 

107,03 

137-98  ' 

24 

3.85 

11.31 

38-01 

57-^5 

80,41 

107-51 

133.53 

25 

0.34 

3-94 

!i:i 

22,92 

38.30 

57.60 

80.B4 

107-99 

139,08  j 

26 

0.37 

4' "3 

^3-14 

57,96 

81.26 

108,43 

139-63  ! 

27 

0.40 

4.12 

a3'37 

^l-n 

81.6S 

108.97 

140,18 

38 

OAi 

4.22 

.1,95 

23.60 

39-17 

58,68 

82.10 

109,46 

140,74 

S9 

0.4b 

4.32 

39-46 

59-03 

82.52 

109.95 

141.19 

30 

0.49 

4.42 

12,27 

24.0s 

39.76 

59.40 

l^n 

110,44 

14..B5 

31 

45^ 

12,43 

2428 

40,0; 

59-75 

83.3^ 

110,93 

ai 

0.56 

4.62 

11.60 

24,51 

40-35 

60,11 

S3.S1 

111,43 

142,96 

33 

°S') 

4.72 

11,76 

Zlt 

40.65 

60.47 

84-^3 

143,51  1 

34 

.o-U 

4.82 

12.93 

40.95 

60.84 

84.6^ 

112.41 

144.0S  , 

35 

0.67 

4.92 

13.10 

25.21 

41.25 

6l,20 

85,09 

112,90 

.44.64  , 

36 

0.71 

■5-03 

13,27 

i5-4S 

41-55 

61,57 

■  85,52 

113.40 

145,20  . 

37 

5''3 

llf. 

25.6§ 

41-85 

61.94 

85-95 

113,90 

145.76  ! 

38 

0,79 

5,14 

25,92 

42.15 

62,11 

86,39 

114,40 

146.3;  ■ 

30 

oh 

5-34 

'3'79 

26.16 

4^-45 

61.68 

S6.8a 

114-90 

146.89  : 

40 

0.S7 

5-45 

13,96 

26.40 

42.76 

63.05 

S7.26 

115.40 

147,46  , 

41 

0.91 

S-i° 

14-13 

26,64 

43.06 

63.42 

87,70 

115.90 

148.0 J    ; 

42 

096 

Ui 

•4-31 

26.38 

43-37 

63-79 

Sii4 

11140 

5.78 

14-49 
.4.67 

27,12 

43-68 

64,16 

88.57 

116.90 

149.17  1 

44 

..06 

5-9° 

=7-37 

43-99 

64-54 

89.01 

117,41 

,49,74 , 

45 

l.IO 

6,01 

14,35 

27.61 

44-30 

64.91 

g:t5 

117,92 

150.31  ' 

4G 

1.15 

6,13 

15,03 

446' 

65,29 

11   ,43 

.S0.8S    ; 

47 

6.24 

15.21 

28;  10 

44,92 

65.67 

90.33 

113.94 

151.45  ! 

48 

1.16 

6.36 

>S-39 

28,35 

45.24 

66,05 

90,78 

119,45 

152.03  1 

49 

1.31 

6,4s 

15-57 

28,60 

45-55 

65,43 

91.23 

119,9^ 

152,61 

50 

1.36 

6,60 

15-76 

28.85 

45  S7 

66. 8 1 

91-68 

120.47 

J53-19 

1.4!, 

6.72 

i;-9S 

29.10 

46.18 

67.19 

120,98 

153-77 

52 

1.4S 

6.84 

16,14 

29,36 

46,50 

67.58 

92.57 

121.49 

154-35 

53 

1-S3 

€.gl 

16.32 

^86 

46,82 

67,96 

9302 

'54.9;  ! 

54 

1-59 

7.09 

16.51 

47.14 

68,35 

93-47 

122,53 

'55-51 

55 

1.6s 

7.2J 

16.70 

30,1a 

47,46 

63,73 

939J 

123.0s 

156,09 

50 

1.71 

lit 

16.^9 

30,38 

47-79 

69.12 

94.38 

1^3-57 

156.67 

57 

17.0B 

i°-H 

4" 

69,51 

94  S3 

157,15 

■58 

30,90 

48,43 

69,90 

95.29 

124,61 

157.84 

59 

1.S9 

7-7^ 

17-47 

31,16 

4S.7S 

70.29 

95-74 

'5^-43 

tTToiwtc" 


Table  V.    Reduction  to  the  Meridian. 
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502.46 
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283.47 

531.59 
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442.62 

503-50 

\lt\ 

284.26 

333-44 

386,56 

443,60 

504-55 

3 

160.80 

239.70 

285.04 

334.19 

387.48 

444.58 

505.60 

161.39 

198.94 

240.42 

--8S.81 

J35.IS 

3S8.40 

445-56 

506.65 

5 

16..9S 

199.60 

241,14 

2S6.62 

336.00 

389.32 

446.55 

507.70 

C 

16^.58 

300.I6 

241.87 

287.41 

336.S6 

390.24 

447.54 

5oi76 

7 

200.91 

242,60 

288.20 

337.71 

391.16 

448.53 

509.81 

S 

\(,Vj\ 

201,59 

^4J.3J 

289.00 

338.58 

392.09 

449-5' 

51S-86 

i> 

164.37 
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244.06 

2S9.79 

339-44 

393.01 

450.50 

511.92 

10 

164.97 

201.91 

244.79 

290.53 

340.30 

gja 

4;i-;o 

511.98 

11 

.65,57 

203.58 

245,52 

291.38 

341.16 

4;2-49 

514-03 

13 

166.17 

204.25 

246.25 

292.18 

342.02 

395.79 

4;3-48 

515-09 

i;i 

,66.77 

104.92 

246.9S 

292.98 

342.88 

396.71 

4;4.48 

516.15 

11 

167.37 

»°5-S9 

247.72 

293.78 

343.75 

397.6; 

4;5-47 

517.21 

I 

67.97 

^06.26 

248.4s 

294.58 

344.62 

398.58 

456.47 

518.17 
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ot„5B 

206.93 

249.19 

295.3S 

345.49 

399.51 

4;7.47 

519.34 

9 '5 

M9.93 

296.18 

346.36 

4;8.47 

i« 

250.67 

296.99 

347.13 

401.3S 

459.47 

511.47 

19 

0,41 

208.94 

251.41 

297.79 

348-1° 

402.32 

460.47 

Sii-53 

^0 

17    .OI 

209.62 

252.1S 

298.60 

343.97 

403.26 

461.47 

523.60 

1 

71.63 

210,30 

299.40 

349-84 

404.20 

462.4^ 

514.67 

^ 

172.2^ 

210.98 

^53-6; 

300.21 

3;°.7i 

405.14 

463.48 

S15-74 

Zi 

2.1.66 

^54-37 

301.02 

351.58 

406.08 

464.48 

52^.81 

%i 

73-4-7 

212.34 

255.12 

301.83 

352,46 

407.02 

465.49 

517.89 

z> 

I  4.0S 

213.02 

2^1*62 

302,64 
303.46 

353.34 

407.96 

466.50 

;28.95 

„s 

213.70 

354.22 

408,90 

467.51 

330.03 

532 

2.4.38 

257.37 

304.27 

355.'o 

409.84 

468.51 

53'." 

7-;.  54 

215.07 

253.12 

305.09 

fMl 

410.79 

469.53 

;32.iS 

-a 

1   6.56 

aiS-75 

258.87 

305,90 

411.73 

470,54 

533-16 

JO 

7.-8 

21644 

259.62 

306.7  a 

357.74 

412.68 

471-55 

534-33 

31 

217.12 

260.37 

Si:S 

358.62 

413.63 

471.57 

535-4' 

T 

^61.12 

359.51 

414.59 

473.5S 

536-50 

J4 

il:6^ 

21  §.50 
219.19 

262^64 

309.1S 
310.00 

360.39 
361.2^ 

4";.54 

416.49 

474.60 
475.62 

538.67 

Jrf 

803= 

219.88 

263.39 

362.17 

476.64 

539-75 

3 

1   0.93 

220.58 

264.15 

311:6; 

363.07 

418.40 

477.65 

540-83 

3 

S1.55 

264.91 

31^-47 

363.96 

419.35 

478.67 

S4'-9i 

ll\l 

221.97 

265.6S 

313.30 

364.S; 

420,31 

479,70 

543.00 

33 

222,66 

266,44 

314.12 

36S.75 

421.27 

480,72 

544.09 

40 

I    3.46 

223,36 

267-20 

3'4-95 

366.64 

481.74 

545. '8 

41 

34.09 

224.06 

267.96 

315.78 

367-33 

423.1c 

482.77 

546.17 

42 

224.76 

268,75 

3.6,61 

368,41 

424.15 

4S3.79 

547-36 

43 

-35 

269.49 

317.44 

369-3' 

425.11 

484.^2 

548-45 

44 

5-99 

270.26 

318.27 

570.21 

426.07 

485.85 

549-55 

4o 

.63 

226.86 

271.02 

319.10 

371.11 

427.04 

486.S8 

550.64 

41. 

7.^7 

217.57 

171-79 

3'9.95 
320.78 

372.01 

418.01 

^^^.9' 

55'-73 

7.91 

272.55 

372,91 

418.97 

488.94 

551-83 

48 

ii.S5 

228.08 

^73-34 

321,62 

373.S1 

429.93 

489.97 

553-93 

4J 

1S9.19 

229.68 

27+..  1 

3".45 

374-71 

430.90 

491.01 

555-03 

50 

89.83 

230.39 

274.88 

323.29 

375.62 

431.87 

492.0; 

556.13 

5i 

1 50.47 

231.10 

^75.65 

324.13 

376.;2 

431.84 

493.08 

557.14 

5i 

19  ,12 

231.81 

276.43 

324.97 
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Table  V.    Eeductiou  to  the  Meridian. 
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.07346 

47 

0.0S092 

•7955° 

.6524S 

■81736 

.95589 

.07532 

48 

0.09921 

■Soj;a 

.18735 

.45259 

.65550 

.81986 

.9sio2 

.0771 8 

49 

.81158 

.19250 

.45639 

.6585. 

.82136 

.96014 

.07903 

50 

0..3467 

.S1952 

.19762 

.46018 

.66151 

.81484 

.96216 

.080B8 

51 

0.15.87 

.82738 

■4639s 

.82732 

■96438 

.08273 

52 

0.16875 

.S3517 

.20778 

.46770 

.66748 

.82979 

.96649 

.08457 

63 

0,18528 

.84288 

.21281 

-47143 

.67045 

.83225 

.96860 

.08641 

64 

0,20151 

■85053 

.21782 

■475 '5 

■67341 

■8347' 

.97070 

.08824 

65 

0,21745 

■85813 

.12280 

.47886 

.67636 

.83716 

■97279 

.09007 

60 

0,23310 

.8^564 

.22775 

.48255 

.67930 

.83960 

.97486 
.97697 

.09190 

57 

0,2484s 

.87310 

.23267 

.4862; 

.68213 

.8420^ 

.09372 

58 

0.26558 

■^r*5 

.23756 

lln 

.84690 

,97905 

.09554 

0,27843 

.8S7S2 

.24243 

■4935^ 

,68806 

,98112 

■09733 

00 

0.29303 

0,89509 

1,24717 

1,49714 

._^'1^.°!.^ 

1.8493. 

1.9S320 

1,099.7 

5S6 

H., 

,Cn)L 

wfc 

l-= 

-=■ 

Table  VI.    Logaritlims  of  m 

and  n. 

■— - 

-=^ 

— 

8- 

9™ 

10" 

log  m 

la™ 

u- 

14'" 

15" 

6 

a.099!; 

2,20146 

2.29296 

2.37574 

2.45130 

2,52081 

2.58516 

2.64506 

.20307 

■3770! 

.45250 

-52192 

.58^.9 

.64603  ! 

2 

'.JOill 

■xxi 

129586 

■37S56 

■4537' 

.52303 

.58721 

.64699  ! 

:X 

-37907 

.45491 

.524.4 

.58825 

■6479  s 

4 

.20787 

.29S74 

.3^098 

.45611 

.52525 

.^891^ 

.64S91 

5 

..08.7 

.20946 

.30017 

.3S219 

■45731 

-5163; 

.59031 

.64987 

G 

.10995 

.21106 

.3S360 

.45850 

,52746 

-59134 
.59236 

.65083  I 

7 

.11174 

.2.264 

■3=304 

■.lln; 

.45970 

.52856 

.65.79  i 

8 

.lijSJ 

.21423 

-30447 

.46089 

.52967 

■59339 

.65274 

9 

.11530 

.2.5S1 

.30590 

.38749 

.46209 

■53077 

.5944. 

.65370 

10 

.11707 

■^'739 

.30732 

.38S79 

.46328 

.53.87 

■S9S43 

.65+66 

11 

.21&97 

■30874 
.31016 

.39009 

.46446 
.46565 

■53197 

-59645 

-6556. 

la 

.12061 

.1205; 

.39138 

.53406 

■59747 

.65656 

13 

.12137 

.31.58 

.39167 

.46884 

■53516 

.59849 

■6575' 

14 

.12413 

.22369 

.31300 

.39396 

-46801 

■53625 

■599S' 

.65846 

15 

.1=589 

.22525 

■$% 

■395^5 

.46920 

■53735 

.65941 

16 

..2764 

-3965+ 

.47038 

.53844 

.60.54 

.66036 

17 

.12939 

[2283* 

.31723 

.39782 

-47156 

■53953 

■60255 

.66,3. 

18 

.13114 

.22994 

.31S64 

.39910 

.47274 

.54061 

.60357 

.66225 

19 

.13288 

-23150 

.32004 

.40038 

.47391 

.5+170 

.6045  S 

.66320 

20 

.13J62 
-1363s 

-^33°4- 

TX 

.40166 

■47509 

.54279 

.60559 

.66+14 

•21 

-^34-59 
.23^14 

.40294 

.4762S 

.54387 

.60660 

■i'Z 

.13809 

.3242. 

.40421 

■47743 

.54496 

,54604 

^66^03  ! 

23 

.13982 

.23768 

■3^563 

.40548 

.47860 

.60S  61 

.66697 

34 

■i4'54 

.23922 

.32703 

-40675 

■47977 

.54712 

.6096. 

.66791 

25 

.143^6 

.24076 

.32842 

.40802 

-4S094 

.54820 

.61061 

.66885 

20 

.1449S 
.14670 

.24230 

.32980 

.40929 

.48210 

.54918 

.61.62 

.66979 

37 

.24383 

■33°i9 

.4.05; 

.48327 

■5503  s 

.6.263 

.67073  j 

28 

.1484. 

.24536 

■33^58 

.48443 

■55143 

.6.363 

.67.6^ 

29 

.1501. 

.24689 

■3339S 

.41307 

.48559 

-55=5° 

.6.463 

.67260 

30 

.15182 

.24842 

■33534 

-4>434 

-4867s 

■55358 

-61563 

■67353    ; 

31 

■1535= 

ifii 

■33°?' 

.41560 

.48790 

■55465 

.61661 

■67446 

33 

.15522 

.33809 

.41685 

.48906 

-55571 

.6.762 

■67539 

33 

.15S91 

.25297 

■33946 

.41811 

.4902 1 

■55679 

.61S61 

.67633    : 

34 

.i^S^o 

.25449 

.34083 

.41936 

.49136 

-5578s 

.61961 

.67716    ; 

35 

.16039 

.25600 

.34220 

.42061 

.49251 

.55892 

.62060 

.678.8 : 

3G 

.1619I 

■^575' 

-34357 

.42186 

.49366 

■55999 

.62159 

.67911 

37 

.163G6 

-34493 

-423.0 

■49481 

.56105 

.62258 

.68004 

38 

-■6534 

:2los2 

.34650 

.42435 

.49596 

.562.1 

.62357 

,68097  j 

30 

.16701 

.26202 

.34766 

.42559 

.49711 

■56317 

.62456 

.68189 : 

40 

.16S6S 

.26351 

.34901 

.42683 

.49S25 

.56413 

■61555 

.68281 1 

41 

■■7035 

.26501 

-35037 

.42807 

■49939 

.56519 

.62^54 

,68374  ; 

43 

.26651 

.35172 

.4293. 

-5°°S3 

.56635 

.62752 

,68466  i 

43 

;i7368 

.2S800 

.35307 

■43°S5 

.50.67 

.56740 

.62^50 

.68558  : 

44 

-17534 

.2S949 

.35442 

■43178 

.50281 

.56^ 

.62949 

.68650  i 

45 

.27097 

■3S577 

.43301 

■50394 

.56951 

.63047 

.68742  [ 

40 

:t7S6; 

.27246 

.35712 

■434^5 

.50508 

-57056 

.63145 

iilit 

47 

..8030 

■^7394 

.35846 

■43548 

,5062. 

■"•^; 

.63243 

48 

,18194 

.27541 

■35980 

.43670 

■50734 

.57266 

.63341 

.69017 

49 

.27^89 

.3^.14 

-43793 

.50847 

■5737' 

-63438 

,69,09 

50 

.18523 

.27836 

:& 

■43915 

.50960 

■S7476 

.6,536 

,69201 

51 

,18^87 

.27984 

■44037 

.5.073 

.57580 

-63634 

,69292 

52 

.iaS;o 

.2S.30 

:m 

■44159 

.51185 

.57685 

,69383 

53 

.19013 

.28277 

.442^1 

.5.298 

.577S9 

'4111 

.69474 

54 

.19176 

.28423 

.^67Si 

.44403 

,51410 

■57893 

.63915 

.69565 

55 

.I933S 

.28569 

.369.3 

.44525 

.51522 

■S7997 

.64022 

.69656 

5S 

.19500 

.28715 

.37046 

.44646 

.51634 

.58101 

.64119 

.69747 

07 

.19662 

.28861 

.37178 

■44767 

.51746 

.58205 

.64216 

.698  38 

58 

.1^824 

.373.0 

■Ssss 

.5.858 

.58309 

-64313 

.69929 

.I99S; 

■^9i5' 

.3744= 

.45009 

.5.969 

.5S4.2 

.644.0 

;: 

2,20146 

2.29296 

1-37574 

2.45130 

2,52081 

1,58516 

2.64506 

2.70.09  1 

„™..-__. 

Table  YI.    Logarithms  of  m 

ind  n. 

— 

"'           sin  1 
log™ 

t 

1«. 

ir 

18" 

19^ 

2tt™ 

21" 

23™ 

23-" 

0 

2.70109 

2.75373 

2.80336 

2.85029 

1-89481 

2.93717 

2.97755 

3.016.3 

.70100 

-75458 

.80416 

.85105 

iliit 

■93786 

.01675 

2 

vm 

.80496 

.S;,8, 

■93855 

.01738 

.70381 

.80576 

■85257 

.89698 

.93913 

■97952 

.01801 

4 

.70471 

■75713 

.80B56 

■S5333 

.89770 

.93992 

.980,7 

.01864 

5 

.70561 

■75798 

.80736 

.85409 

.89842 

.94061 

.98083 

.01916 

0 

.70651 

■7  S^3 

.80816 

■85485 

.89914 

.94129 

.98,4^ 

,01989 

.70741 

■75967 

.80896 

■InH 

.89986 

.941 9| 

,982,4 

8 

.70830 

.76051 

.S0976 

■  85636 

.90058 

.94266 

.98179 

.on  14 

9 

.70920 

■76136 

.S.056 

.8571* 

.90130 

■94335 

.98344 

.01177 

10 

.76110 

.85787 

.90202 

.94403 

.98410 

.02239 

li 

'     ■T°% 

■76304 

'.ii^{\ 

.85^63 

■  .90174 

.94471 

.98475 

.02302 

13 

.^,M 

.76388 

.S1195 

.85938 

■90346 

.94540 

.98540 

■Tit 

13 

.7.278 

.76471 

■   .81375 

.86014 

.90417 

.94608 

.98605 

14 

■7.367 

.76556 

.81454 

.86089 

.90489 

.94676 

.98670 

.01489 

15 

■71456 

.76640 

.81533 

.86164 

.90560 

■94744 

■98735 

.01551 

Ifl 

■7'54! 

17680? 

.86239 

.90632 

.94811 

.98^00 

17 

.71634 

'.%\u^i 

.86314 

.90703 

.948  So 

.98865 

;oi675 

18 

.71723 

.76892 

.8,7^0 

.S6389 

.90774 

.94948 

.98930 

10 

.71^11 

.76976 

.81849 

.86464 

.90845 

.95016 

.98995 

.02799 

20 

.71900 

.77059 

.8,918 

fdV 

.90917 

.95084 

.99060 

.02861 

21 

.7,989 

.82007 

.909S8 

■95152 

.99115 

.02923 

33 

,71077 

.77226 

.82086 

'.^mt 

.91058 

.95119 

.99189 

.029S5 

23 

.  -7"6s 

.77309 

.82165 

.86763 

,91129 

.95287 

.99254 

.03047 

24 

.7215+ 

.77391 

.81244 

.86833 

.91200 

■9S355 

-99319 

.03109 

25 

.72341 

.77476 

.82321 

.86912 

.91271 

.95422 

-99383 

.03171 

as 

.71430 

■77559 

.81401 

.86987 

.91342 

.95490 

■99448 

.03232 

»7 

.72;iS 

.77642 

.81479 

.87061 

■91413 

■95557 

.99512 

.03194 
-03356 

28 

.72606 

■77724 

■8i;;g 

.87136 

.91484 

.95615 

.99576 

29 

■72694 

.77307 

.B1636 

.87i;o 

■91555 

.95691 

.99641 

.03417 

30 

.7^781 

.77890 

.S2714 

.87284 

.9-615 

■9575? 

■99705 

.03479 

31 

.72^69 

.77973 

.82791 

■87358 

.91696 

.99769 

.03540 

33 

-72957 

.7So;6 

.81^170 

■8743^ 

.91766 

■95894 

■99833 
.99898 

.03602 

33 

-73°44 

,78138 

,82948 

.87506 

-91837 

.95961 

.03663 

34 

.73132 

.7S220 

.83016 

.S7580 

■91907 

.9S01B 

.99962 

■03725 

35 

■73^'9 

.78301 

.83104 

■87654 

.91977 

.96095 

3.00026 

.037S7 

30 

.73306 

.7S38; 

Pill 

.87728 

.92048 

.03848 

37 

■73393 

■78467 

.87802 

.911  iS 

,96119 

.00154 

■039P9 

38 

.734S0 

■78549 

■83337 

.87876 

.96196 

,00218 

.03970 

39 

■73567 

.78^31 

.8l4H 

.87949. 

■P25S 

.96361 

.00282 

■04031 

40 

■73654 

,78713 

.83492 

.88023 

.92328 

.9642( 

.00346 

.04092 

41 

■7374-' 

■78795 

.83570 

.88096 

.92398 

.9656; 

.00409 

-04.53 

■738^7 

■78877 

.83648 

.881 70 

.91468 

.00473 

43 

■739>4 

■7895S 

.83715 

.88143 

■9153I 

,96^30 

.00537 

.04175 

44 

.74.001 

.79040 

.83  §01 

.883.7 

.91608 

.96696 

.04336 

4S 

.74087 

.7911! 

.83879 

.8S390 

.92677 

.96763 

.00664 

.04397 

48 

■74'73 

.79203 

■83957 

.88463 

.91747 

■5?^? 

.00718 

.04458 

47 

■74'^S9 

.79284 

.84034 

.8S53S 

.91817 

.96896 

.0079, 

.045.9 

48 

■74346 

.79366 

.841 i< 

.8S610 

.91886 

.96961 

.00855 

.04580 

4a 

■7443^ 

■79447 

.B41S8 

.8S683 

.92956 

.97018 

.00918 

.04641 

50 

.74518 

■79528 

.8+164 

.88756 

.93026 

■9709  s 

.00981 

.04701 

51 

.74604 

.79609 

.8434, 

.88818 

.93096 

.01045 

.04762 

52 

.74690 

.79690 

.84418 

.8890. 

.93164 

.97117 

.04813 

53 

■74775 

■79771 

■84495 

.S8974 

.93233 

.97193 

,01171 

.04883 

54 

.74861 

.79852 

.84571 

.89047 

■933°3 

■97359 

.01134 

■04944 

55 

■74947 

■79933 

.84648 

.89119 

.93371 

.97425 

,01198 

.05004 

50 

.75032 

.&0014 

.84724 

.89192 

.93441 

■9749' 

.01361 

.05065 

57 

.75118 

.80094 

.84801 

.89265 

.93510 

■97557 

.01424 

.05115 

58 

■75*°; 

.80175 

.84877 

■89337 

■93579 

.97613 

.0.487 

5» 

.7528^ 

.80255 

■84953 

.89410 

.93M 

.97689 

.01550 

,05146 

60 

2.75373 

1.80336 

2.85029 

■1.89481 

1.93717 

2.97755 

3.0.6.3 

3-05306 

Cooyle 


Cable  YL    Log 

arithm 

i  of  m 

and 

28! 

^l 

«-^ 

sin'  ,} 

iiil" 

1                1 

34" 

35" 

26" 

2?« 

28". 

29- 

log™            ( 

10B« 

0 

3.05306 

3.08848 

3.12252 

3.15526 

3.18681 

3.21725 

I 

.05366 

.08906 

.12307 

.15580 

.18733 

.21775 

'li^. 

.051^6 

.o8;64 

.15653 

'lilt 

.^1825 

4.9706 

10 

1886 

3 

.054E7 

.09022 

'llil 

..5666 

6,1747 

4 

■05547 

.09079 

.12474. 

.15740 

;iS887 

.21924 

4  I 

6.8791 
7,3788 

30 

2170 

5 

.05607 

.09137 

.12529 

■15793 

.18939 

.11974 

5  0 

6 

.05667 

.0919s 

.12.S5 

.15847 

.18990 

6   C 

31    fl 

7 

.05717 

.09252 

.12640 

.15900 

.1904.2 

1589 

S 

.057S7 

.09310 

.12695 

■15953 

.19093 

.22123 

S.3509 

2^26 

» 
10 

.05847 
.05907 

.09367 
.09415 

.11751 
.12806 

.16007 
.16060 

.19145 
..9196 

9   C 

8.5829 
8.7875 
8.9705 

40 

2;.6i 
2997 
3131 

II 

.05966 

.09482 

.12S61 

■'^;i 

..924.7 

.22272 

11    0 

9.1360 

50 

3284 

13 
13 

!o6oS6 

.09540 
.09597 

.12916 
.12971 

.16166 

.16210 

.19199 
.19350 

.22311 
.22371 

12    0 

9.2371 

32    0 

0 

3396 

14 

.06. +5 

.09655 

.13016 

■16373 

.19401 

21! 

9.3111 

10 

3^^7 

15 

.09712 

.13081 

.16326 

.19451 

.22470 

9,3580 

30 

37^^ 

1« 

.06265 

.09769 

.13136 

.16379 

.19503 

id 

3915 

17 

.06324 

.09826 

.13191 

:;?a 

.21568 

an 

18 

.06384. 

.098S3 

.1324.6 

.16485 

19 
20 

.0644+ 
.06503 

.09941 
.09998 

.13301 
■'33SI5 

.i6j,i 
..659, 

.19657 
.19708 

.22667 
.22716 

13    0 

m 

9,4262 
9,4483 
9.4.701 

S3    0 

0 

4168 
4293 
44.18 

31 

.06561 

.1005; 

■'34" 

.16643 

■'9759 

.12766 

3« 

ao 

IS 

.06621 

..3+66 

.16696 

.19810 

.22815 

4(1 

23 

.06681 

:io.6t 

.1351. 

.19861 

.22864 

5C 

24 

.0674.0 

..0226 

■13576 

.16802 

.19912 

25 

■'^hi 

.16855 

.19962 

.21963 

14   0 

9SS49 

24   0 

10 

° 

4907 

2« 

!o6S59 

.10340 

.136^6 

.16907 

.23011        20 

514^ 

27 

.069J 

.10^96 

..6960 

.23061           30 

9^6158 

30 

5164 

28 

.06977 

.10453 

■'3795 

■''^°'J 

.loii; 

.13110       in 

9.6356 

53S1 

29 

.07036 

.10510 

.13S50 

.17066 

.20166 

-^3159          60 

9-'5553 

50 

0 

5499 

30 

.07095 

.10567 

..3904 

.17118 

.20216 

.23108    15    1! 

35    0 

5615 

■07154 

.10623 

■13959 

.17170 

.20267 

■^3^57          H. 

9.6939 

5730 

32 

.07213 

.10680 

.14013 

.17123 

.20318 

.23306          21- 

9.7>2g 

20 

5^45 

33 

.10737 

.14068 

■'7175 

.203S9 

■^3355           3B 

9.7316 

34 

-0733  ■ 

.10793 

.T4i^'. 

.17327 

.20419 

.13404          4(, 

9.7502 

40 

6071 

35 

.07389 

.10S50 

■14177 

.17380 

.20470 

■^3453         '' 

9.7686 

&n 

0 

61 84 

3e 

.0744S 

.14231 

■'7433 

.20510 

■^35°'    10    0 

9.7867 

26    0 
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Table  YII.    Limits  of  Circum-meridian  Altitudes. 

A.  Limiting  hour  angle  at  which  the  second  reduction  amounts  to  one  second. 
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The   following   approsimato    rulen    are    Bufflci 
piirpofics : 

A.  The  limit  at  which  the  second  reduction  amounts  to  0".l  is  J  the  hour 
angie  of  Table  VII.  A. 

The  limit  at  -which  the  eecond  reduction  amounts  to  0".Ol  ia  i  the  hour 
angle  of  Table  Til.  A. 

B.  The  limit  at  which  the  third  reduction  amounts  to  0".l  is  f  the  honr 
angle  of  Table  VII.  B. 

The  limit  at  which  the  third  reduction  amounts  to  0".01  is  J  the  hour 
angle  of  Tabic  VII.  B. 
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TABLE  VIII. 

For  reducing  transits  over  several  threads  to  a  eommon  imtant. 
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TABLE  IX.  Probability  of  Errors, 

(Method  of  Least  Squares.) 
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TABLE  IX.A,    Probability  of  Errors, 

(M«thod  of  Least  Squares.) 
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TABIE  IX.A,   Probability  of  Irrors. 

(Method  of  Least  Squares.) 
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TABLE  X,    Peirce's  Criterion. 
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TABLE  S.    Felice's  Criterion. 
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at  the  time  of  transit  over  a  given 
ridian,  73;  reduction  of,  115;  of  si 
found  by  traoEiita  over  tlie  prime 
tioal,  II.,  271;   absolute  declinatioi 
the  fised  starf,  determined,  L,  6135. 

Declination  and  hour  angle  as  co-e 
nates,  I.,  21. 

Declination  and  right   ascension  as 
ordinates,  I.,  22. 

Dklamkee,  I.,  177,  289,  689,  S92. 

Db  Langs,  I  ,  391 

Deiivativea  of  a  tabulated  function,  I 

Dip,  ot  the  lionsou,  I  ,  172,  173     of 
sea  at  a  given  distance  from  the 


Dull 


5,11, 


Garfii,  figure  and  dimensions  of,  1 ,  9G 
compression  of,  96,  eeoentnoilj  of  the 
meridian,  Q(i.  radma  found  for  a  giTcn 
latitude,  99,  lengtli  of  norma!  termi 
sating  in  the  axis,  found  for  a  given 
latitude— distance  fiom  the  oautie  to 
the  intersection  of  the  normal  with  the 
axis — ladias  of  ourvatme  of  meridian, 
101,  leduotion  of  observations  to  the 


Eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  I.,  339. 

Eclipses,  aolar,  prediction  for  the  earth 
genoFallj,  I. ,  43G ;  fundamental  equa- 
tions— investigation  of  the  condition  of 
beginning  or  ending  of  a  solar  eclipse 
at  a  given  place  on  the  earth's  surface, 
439 ;  position  of  the  axis  of  the  shadow, 
found  for  any  given  time,  441 ;  distance 
of  a  given  place  of  observation  from  tha 
axis  of  the  shadow  at  a  given  time, 
found,  444 ;  radius  of  the  shadow  found, 
448;  outline  of  moon's  shadow  upon 
the  earth  at  a  given  time,  found,  456; 
rising  and  setting  limits,  466 ;  curve  of 
maximum  in  the  horizon,  475;  northern 
and  Bouthern  limits,  480;  curve  of 
central  eolipse,  491 ;  duration  of  total 
or  annular  eclipse,  498;  place  whore  the 
central  eelipBO  occurs  at  noon,  found, 
494;  northern  and  southern  limits  of 
total  or  annnlac  eolipse,  498;  prediction 
for  a  given  plaoe — time  of  a  given  phase 
computed,  505;  instant  of  maximum 
obscuration,  and  degree  of  obscurntion, 
found,  508;  method  of  tie  American 
Epheuieris,  512;  correction  for  refirae- 
tion,  616;  reduction  to  the  sea  level, 
517;  longitude  of  a  place  found  from 


the  observation  of  a  solar  eclipse,  518; 
longitude  coiTect.ed,  521;  obsurvations 
upon  the  sun's  cusps,  II.,  432;  lanar, 
I.,  642.     See  OoeultAtions. 

Ecliptic,  defined,  I.,  22;  obliquity  of,  de- 
fined, 23,  fouud,  659. 

EtLis,  II.,  194,  195. 

Enckk'  I,','  91,  96,  100,  448,  693,  S40;  II., 
409,  475. 

Ephomeria,  American,  French,  German,  I., 
68;  PsiHCB'smatbodof  correcting,  358. 

Equation  of  time,  I.,  54,  71 ;  of  equal  al- 
titudes, 200 ;  personal  equation,  II.,  189. 

Equator,  oelestial,  defined,  I.,  21. 

Equatorial  telescope,  II.,  867;  general 
tlieoij  of,  870;  instcumental  declination 
and  hour  angle  of  an  observed  point, 
found,  371;  flexure,  878;  instrumental 
deelination  and  hour  angle,  reduced  to 
the  celestial  declination  and  hour  angle 
8  \|      m         f  3  9 
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^  627,  ( 

,  23,  66,  148,  469. 

Lussic,  I.,  143. 
Geooentrio  plaoe,  I.,  103. 
Gkulihq,  I.,  679;  II.,  469. 
GiLLiss,  I.,  852,  680. 

aouLD,'l.,'842,  844,  846,  850,  680;  II., 

804. 
Graduated  circles,  11.,  29 ;  eccentricity  of, 

87,  39;  periodic  functions,  42;  errors 

of  graduation,  51. 

Hadljiy,  II,  92. 

Haliby,  II.,  181. 

ANSES,  1.,  86,  182,  439,  475,  686 ; 

II„59, 144. 171,  174,  218,  216,  219, 220. 
249,  251,  267,  804,  407,  469. 
eliometer,  II.,  403;  general  theory  of, 
407;  determination  of  constants  of,  428. 

Hbbdkrson,  L,  686,  706, 

Hbbsohel,  I.,  693,  004,  703,  705;  II.,  9. 
27,  126. 
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IIirPARCHU^,  I„  68G. 

Morison,  defined,  I.,  18;  dip  of,  defined, 
172;  (lipfouud,173;  diHtanceof,  at  sea, 
found,  178. 

Hour  angle,  defined,  I.,  21;  namerical 
espreaaion  of,  27 ;  of  a  star,  found  from 
its  altitude  and  azimuth,  and  tlie  lati- 
tude of  tile  observer,  27;  found  wLen 
the  Btar  is  at  its  greatoat  elongation,  37 ; 
trhen  tlie  star  is  on  t1i«  prime  lertical 
of  a  given  place,  37;  wlien  the  star  is 
in  th.e  iiorizon,  38 ;  from  its  zenitb.  dis- 
tanoe,  S9;   found  at  a  given  time,  64. 

Hour  circles,  defined,  I.,  21. 

HUBBAKD,  1.,  628,  651. 

HULSSB,  I.,  211. 

Interpolation,  simple,  1,,  69;  by  second 
differences,  73;  by  differences  of  any 
order,  79;  Bessei's  formula,  85;  into 
the  middle,  ST;  formula  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  powers  of  tlie  fractional 
part  of  Ibe  argument,  89. 

Jahrbuch,  Berliner  Astronomisches,  I.,  68. 

Johnson,  I.,  706. 

Jupiter's  satellites,  eclipses  of,  I.,  339. 

Kaiser,  I.,  891. 
Kane,  I.,  688. 
Keith,  I.,  628. 
KBBDAtl,.  I.,  362. 
Kepler,  I.,  592,  678. 
KessBi,,  IL,  235,  268. 
Knokes,  II.,  102. 
Kbamp,  I.,  153,  158. 

Lacaillb,  I.,  686.  706. 
L.iGKANQE,  L,  148,  593,  506. 
Laiastie,  I.,  93,  428. 

LAMBEitT.  I.,  542. 

Laplace,  I.,  148.  153,  156,  169;  H.,  469. 

Latitude,  celeslial — circles  of — parallels 
of,  I.,  24;  gaogi'aphical,  25  ;  of  a  star, 
found  from  its  declination  and  right 
aaoension,  and  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic,  39;  reduction  of,  for  the  com- 
pression of  the  earth,  97;  distinction 
between  geodefio  and  astronomical,  103 ; 
asti'onomical latitude  found  bymeridian 
altitudes,  or  zenith  distances,  228;  by 
a  single  altitude  at  a  given  time,  229; 
by  reduction  to  the  meridian  when  the 
time  is  given,  233;  by  circummeridinn 
altitudes,  235;  by  the  pole  star,  253; 
hy  two  altitudes  of  the  same  star,  or 
different  stftra,  and  the  elapsed  time 
between  the  observations,  257  ;  by  two 
altitudes  of  the  sun,  266;  by  two  equal 
altitudes  of  the  same  star,  or  of  the 
Bun.  270;  hy  two  altitudes  of  the  snme 
or  different  stars,  with  the  difference  of 
their  aiimuths,  277;   by  two  different 


atnra  observed  at  the  eanie  altitude 
when  the  time  is  given,  277:  by  three 
or  more  different  stars  observed  at  the 
same  altitude  when  tlie  .time  is  not 
given,  280;  by  Cacnoli's  formulte,  286; 
by  the  transits  of  stars  over  vertical 
oirclea,  203  ;  by  altitudes  near  the  me- 
ridian when  the  time  is  not  known,  296  ^ 
by  the  rate  of  change  of  altitudes  near 
the  prime  vertical,  303;  found  at  sea, 
by  meridian  altitudes,  304;  by  reduc- 
tion to  the  meridian  when  the  time  is 
given— by  two  altitudes  near  the  me- 
ridian when  the  time  is  notltnown,307; 
by  three  altitudes  near  the  meridian 
when  the  time  is  not  known,  309;  by  a 
single  altitude  at  a  given  time,  310;  by 
the  change  of  altitude  near  the  prime 
vovtioa! — by  tJie  pole  star,  811 ;  by  two 
altitudes  with  the  elapsed  time,  313; 
Douwes'b  method  of  "doublealtitudes," 
815 ;  determined  by  a  transit  instru- 
ment {a  the  prime  vertical,  II.,  288,  242, 
252, 254,260, 365;  hyTALCOTx's  method, 
342. 

Least  squares,  mctliod  of,  Appenius,  II., 
469. 

Lbgbsdkb,  II,,  469. 

Level,  II.,  70;  value  of  a  division  found — 
radius  of  curvature — effects  of  ohaugea 
of  temperature,  75 ;  radius  of  curva- 
ture of  different  parts  of  the  tube,  76; 
level  conalont,  153. 
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Long  Id        ltldfidI24;ofa 
f  und  f    m  d    1     ition    and 

r  ght  d    h      bliquity  of 

th  !  pt  39  t  t  1  longitude, 
f  d  by  ast  m  1  b  rvationa— 
by  portable  chronometers,  817;  by  ter- 
restiial  signals,  337;  hy  celestial  sig- 
nals, 339 ;  by  the  electric  telegraph, 
341 ;  by  moon  culminations,  350 ;  by 
azimuths  of  the  moon,  or  transits  of  the 
moon  and  a  star  over  the  same  vertical 
cirole,  371;  by  altitudes  of  the  moon, 
882;  hy  lunar  distances,  893;  by  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  518  ;  by  ononltations, 
6B0 ;  tei'reatrial  longitude  found  at  sba, 
by  chronometers,  420;  by  Innar  dia- 
tanoes,  422;  by  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's 
satellitea— by  the  moon's  altitude,  423; 
by  the  occultations  of  stars  by  the 
moon,  424;  by  the  observed  contaot  of 
the  moon's  limb  with  the  limb  of  a 
planet,  678. 
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Lunar  diatatioe,  found  at  a  given  time,  I., 

75;  longitude  found  by,  893. 
LusDAHL,  I.,  693,  701,  706. 

Ltmas,  II,,  sm. 

Mablbe,  I..  870,  642,  543,  606,  703,  706. 

Mahlkb,  II.,  367. 

Mabtibs,  II.,  106,  119,  127,  130. 

Matsk,  I.,  642;  IL,  146. 

Measurement  of  angles,  II.,  29. 

Meridiim,  celestial,  defined,  I.,  19. 

Meridian  cirole,  II.,  282;  reduction  to 
the  meridian,  289 ;  observation  by  re- 
flection, 293;  fleKure,302;  obaervatione 
of  tbe  declination  of  the  moon,  804; 
declination  of  a  planet,  or  tlie  Eun,  809 ; 
oorreotion  of  the  observed  declination 
of  a  planet's  or  the  moon's  limb  for 
Bpheroidal  figure  and  defeotiie  ilLumi- 

Meridian  line,  defined,  I.,  19;  diveeUon 
found  by  the  meridian  pass^e  of  a  star, 
by  shadows,  429 ;  by  single  iillitudes  of 
a  star,  480;  by  equal  altitudes  of  a  star, 
481;  by  the  angular  distance  of  the 
Bun  ft'om  any  terrestrial  objant,  482;  by 
two  measures  of  the  distance  of  tlie  sun 
from  a  teiTestrial  object,  434 ;  by  the 
azimuth  of  ft  stjir  at  a  given  time.  434; 
b  h  g  eatest  elongation  of  a  circum- 
p  ■,  434. 

11     d       mark,  U.,  187. 
M  867. 

M       m  filar,  II.,  69,  391 ;  valne  of  a 

n,  found.   60,  860;    effect  of 

mp       ure  upon  the  value  of  a  rovolu- 

68    position  micrometer,  60;  ring 

m    er,  436;othermiorome(ers,449. 

M       m       c  observations  —  fiLu.-  microm- 

— ^d   tance   and  position   angle   of 

w         rs,  found,  II.,  8"' 

tl  erved  position  angle  for 

f   h      q        n  1       trim     t    8 
p        t  1  fl  f     ght 
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declination  for  a  given  star  af  a  given 
time,  found,  625;  general  tables  for, 
explained,  626;  constant  of,  624,  698; 
effect  upon  tlie  position  angle  of  two 
Btara,  found,  U.,  467. 

Obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.     See  eoliptio. 

Ooeultations,  of  fixed  stars  by  the  moon,  I., 
549;  longitude  found  by,  550,  578;  pre- 
diction for  a  given  place,  567;  limiting 
parallels  of  latitude  found,  561;  of 
planets,  565;  form  of  a  planet's  disc, 
566;  curve  of  illumination  of  a  planet's 
surface,  found,  569;  of  Jupiter,  676, 
Saturn,  Saturn's  King,  Mars,  Venus, 
and  Mercury,  576,  Neptune,  Uranus, 
583;  of  filed  stars  by  a  planet,  601; 
of  Jupiter's  satellites,  340. 

Of.BERs,  I..  107;  II.,  16. 

Olupsen,  L,  686. 

Oui>EMABS,  I.,  891,  448,  551,  566. 

Papb,  L,  601. 

Parallactic  angle,  defined,  I,,  30;  of  a  star 
on  the  prime  vertical  of  a  given  place, 
found,  87;  found  fVom  a  star's  zenith 
distance,  39. 

Paj-'allni,  defined,  I.,  104;  found  in  alti- 


tude 


nith  0 


I,  tlie  earth  re- 


garded as  a  sphere,  105;  of  a 
zenith  distance  nnd  azimuth,  when  the 
geocentrio  zenith  distnnce  and  azimuth 
are  given  and  the  earth  is  regarded  as 
a  spberoid,  107;  of  a  star  in  aenith  dis- 
tnnoe  and  azimuth,  when  the  apparent 
zenith  distance  and  azimuth  are  given, 
the  earth  regarded  as  a  spheroid,  112; 
reduced,  reduction  of,  118;  of  the 
planets  or  the  bud,  113  ;  in  zenith  dis- 
tance, for  tlio  point  in  which  the  normal 
meets  the  earth's  axis,  116;  in  zenith 
distance  for  the  same  point,  when  the 


appareni 


zenith  distanc 


3n.  118; 


right  ascension  aid  declina- 
tion when  its  geocentric  right  ascension 
and  declination  are  given,  119;  of  a 
star  in  right  ascension  and  ikciination, 
when  its  observed  right  ascension  and 
declination  are  given,  123:  in  latitude 
and  longitude,  126;  solar,  constant  of, 
673;  of  a  planet,  or  the  sun,  found  by 
meridian  observations,  674;  of  tie  sun, 
found  by  estra  meridian  observations 
of  a  planet,  677;  lunar,  constant  of, 
680;  of  a  fixed  ftar,  found  by  micro- 
metric  measures,  693. 

PEAasOH,  II,,  9,  4-50. 

Pbibce,  I.,  148.  347,  351,  356,  361,  362, 
366.  369,  578;  II.,  198,  202.  207,  256, 
261,  867,  469,  490. 

Periodic  functions,  II,.  42, 

Personal  equation,  II.,  189;  personal 
scale,  103, 
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Peters,  C.  A.  P.,  I.,  606,  624,  626, 
627,  650,  651,  652,  662,  665,  693, 
699,  TOl ;  II.,  BS,  818,  319,  497. 

Pbtbkbhn   L    256  601-  U  ,  440 
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Pi 


I  mb  Im 
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1  10  1  p        gs  1     g 

t  d     f  g  d         611  ^t 
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two  given  dates,  613;  naiiual  precession 

in  riglit  asBension  and  declination,  616; 

position  of  tlie  pole  of  tlie  equator  at  a 

given  time,  found,  618;  constant  of,  701; 

effect  upon  the  poEitiou  angle  of  two 

stars,  found,  II.,  467. 
PoBOHTBii,  n.,  9. 
Prime  vertical,  defined,  I.,  19. 
PriBmatio  circle,  II.,  127. 
Proper  moCiou  of  the  £ied  stars,  I.,  620; 

reduced   from  one  epoch,   to   another, 

621;  on  a  great  circle,  628. 
Proportional  logarithms,  I,,  75. 
PuissABT,  1.,  217,  250. 

Ramsdbs,  II.,  28,  449. 

EAPett,  I.,  422,  805;  II.,  104. 

Reduction  of  a  planet's  p1»oe,  I.,  657. 

Beduotion  to  the  meridian  for  circum- 
meridian  altitudes,  I.,.  235,  288;  for 
meridian  circle  observations,  II. ,  280. 

Eefraotion,  general  laws  of,  I.,  127;  as- 
tronomical, 128;  tables  of,  explained, 
130,  169;  formula  iniestigattKl,  184; 
differential  equation  of,  136;  Sisipson's 
or  BovGUBtt'a  formula,  Bbadlbt's, 
138;  first  hypothesis,  136;  second  hy- 
pothesis, 148;  of  astarinrightascension 
and  declination,  found,  171;  constants 
of,  determined,  671;  effect  in  transit 
observations,  II.,  186. 

Reonatilt,  L,  141,  143,  160,  161. 

Bepeating  circle.  II.,  119. 

RBPSOtD,  II.,  157,  272,  283,  303. 

Eight  ascension,  defined,  I.,  23;  of  a  star, 
found  from  the  star's  hour  angle,  89, 
from  its  latitnde  and  longitude,  and  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  42;  of  the  sun 


liX.  631 

at  the  time  of  his  traneit  over  a  given 
meridian,  71;  of  the  moon  or  a  planet 
at  the  time  of  transit  over  a  given  mo- 
ndian,  78;  of  the  Hxed  stars,  deduced 
from  transits.  XI.,  175;  of  the  moon, 
deduced  from  an  observed  transit,  214. 
Determination  of  the  absolute  R.  A,  of 
fixed  stars.  I.,  665. 
R  ng  micrometer,  II.,  486;  correction  for 
curvature,  438;  oorrectionfov  the  proper 
motion  of  one  of  the  objects,  441 ; 
radius  of  the  ring,  found,  445 ;  correc- 
tion for  refraction,  461. 


,  187. 


n.,  ( 

R  CHON,  II.,  449. 

R  »BEKG,  I.,  143,  160. 

R    MKER,   I.,  93. 


34,  256,  627,  635;  It, 
130. 
Semidiajneters  of  celestial  bodies,  I.,  180; 
augmentation  of,  183;  contraction  of 
the  vertical  semidiameter  of  the  sun  or 
moon,  produced  by  refraction,  found, 
184;  contraction  of  any  inclined  semi- 
diameter,  produced  by  refraction,  186; 
contraction  of  horiiontal,  187;  planets' 

Sextant,  II.,  92;  adjustments,  95,  96; 
index  correction,  by  a  star,  by  the  sun, 
98;  method  of  observation,  99;  altitude 
from  artificial  horizon,  141,  from  the 
sea  horizon,  103;  equ^  altitudes,  104; 
how  to  examine  the  jiolored  glasses, 
106 ;  parallax,  107 ;  errors  of  the  index 
glass,  108 ;  error  of  the  sight  line,  112 ; 
eccentricity,  117. 

Simpson,  I.,  188. 

Six  hour  circle,  defined,  I.,  26. 

Solstices,  defined,  I.,  23. 

Spherical  astronomy,  defined,  I.,  18. 

Star  catalogues,  I.,  91. 

STBXMHBtn,  II..  132,  284,  268. 

Stbcve,  I.,  93,  824,  826,  328,  829,  831, 
882,  575,  578,  603,  632,  640,  692,  706, 
707;  n.,  84,  157,  192,  262,  272,  275, 
282,  288,  818,  867.  881,  885,  450. 

Sumnbu's  method  of  finding  a  ship'^  place 
■  sea,  I.,  424. 

Sun,  right  ascension  of,  I.,  71;  meridian 
zenith  distances  of,  228;  mean  motion 
of,  652;  epoch  of  mean  longitude  of, 
658;  motion  in  space,  708;  observations 
upon  the  cusps  in  a  solar  eclipse,  II., 
432. 
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Telssoopa,  II.,  i);  magnifying  power,  2 
fitld  of  view,  14 ;  biightness  of  iniag 
aud  intensity  of  tlieir  light,  IS;  sph 
teal  and  cliromatio  aberration,  8 
aoliromatio  eye  pieoes,  20;  diagonaJ 
eye  pieces,  22 ;  magnifying  pow 
measured,  first  method,  22;  second 
method,  28;  third  method,  25;  fourth 
method,  26;  reflecting,  27 ;  finding,  28; 
zenith,  II.,  SJO;  equatoriitl,  867. 
Time,  apparent,  mean,  Gidereal,  solar,  I., 
58 ;  civil,  astronomical,  54 ;  eonveraiona 
of,  54,  57,  59,  60,  62,  055;  looal  mean, 
fowncJ,  6S ;  equntion  of,  5'i,  71 ;  local, 
Greenwich,  defined,  S5;  Greenwich, 
corresponding  to  a,  given  right  asoen- 
Bion  of  the  moon  on  a  given  day,  found, 
75;  corresponding  to  a  given  luunr 
distance  on  a  given  day,  found,  77; 
found  by  Bstronomioal  observationB, 
198;  by  transits,  196;  by  equal  altitudes 
of  a  star,  193;  by  equal  altitudes  of  the 
sua  before  and  after  noon,  198,  before 
and  after  midnigit,  201 ;  oorreotion  for 
small  ineiiualities  in  the  altitudes,  202; 
probable  error  of  observation  of  equal 
altitudes,  205;  found  by  a  single  alti- 
tude, or  zenith  dietanea,  206;  mean  of 
times  reduced  to  mean  of  lenith  dis- 
tances, 215;  found  by  the  disappear- 
ance of  a  star  behind  a  terrestrial 
objeet,  217;  true  and  apparent  rising 
or  setting  of  a  star — 'beginning  and 
ending  of  twilight,  218;  found  at  sea, 
by  a  single  altitude,  219;  by  equal 
altitudes,  220;  found  nith  a  portable 
transit  instrument  in  the  meridian,  II,, 
200,  out  of  tlio  meridian,  215. 
Transit,  I.,  62;  time  of  the  moon's  or  a 
planet's  transit  over  a  given  meridian, 
found,  72. 
Transit  oirole,  II.,  283. 
Transit  instrument,  II.,  131;  method  of 
observation,  138;  general  formulie, 
139;  in  the  meridian,  140;  thread  in- 
tervals, 146;  reduction  to  the  middle 
thread,  149;  reduction  to  the  mean  of 
the  threads,  161;  level  constant,  153; 
Inequality  of  pivots,  155;  coUimation 
constant,  160;  asimuth  const-ant,  169; 
portable,  in  the  meridian,  200;  in  any 
Tertical  plane,  209,  adaptation  as  a 
zenith  telescope,  II.,  86li. 
Transit  instrument  in  the  prima  vertioal ; 
geographical  latitude  determined,  II., 
288,  242.  260, 252, 254, 265;  adjustment 
in  the  prime  vertical,  239;  oorreotion 
for  inclination  of  the  axis,  241 ;  declina- 
tions determined,  271, 


licmoon,II.,17fir  of  the  sim 
p  net,  182;  correction  of  the 
when  the  planet's  defective  limb 


,  185; 


t  of  r. 


fa       n  180;  probable  error  of  observa^ 
n      'J4     of  Jupiter's  satellites  oicr 
h    p  an     a  disc,  and  of  shadows  of  the 
satellites,  I.,  840;  of  Venus  and  Mer- 
cury over  the  sun's  disc,  691. 
TnouoHTOS,  II.,  119,  127. 
Twiliglit,  time  of  beginning  and  ending, 

Twining,  I.,  602. 

Valz,  II.,  25. 
Vkoa,  I.,  211. 
Vernier,  II.,  30. 
VSKBlKn,  Peter,  II.,  30. 
Vertical  circles,  lines,  and  planes,  defined, 
I.,  19. 


WlOHMABM,  II.,  486. 

WoLjEEs,  I.,  93,  652. 
WaioHT,  I.,  504. 
Wbrdbmahn,  I.,  844;  II.,  1 


Zaoh,  I.,  802. 

Beoh,  I.,  98,  211,  653. 

Zenith,  defined,  I.,  19. 

Zenith  distance,  defined,  I.,  20 ;  of  a  star, 
found  trom  its  declination  and  hour 
angle,  and  the  latitude  of  the  observer, 
31;  found  when  the  star  is  on  tJie  sii 
hour  circle,  86;  found  when  the  star  is 
at  its  greatest  elongation,  37;  found 
when  the  star  is  on  the  prime  vertical, 
87;  reduction  of  observed  leniii  dis- 
tances to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  189  ; 
change  of,  in  a  given  interval  of  time, 
213;  mean  of  the  senith  distances  re- 
duced to  the  mean  of  the  times,  214; 
of  the  sun,  228  (see  II.,  326). 
Zenith  telesoope,  II.,  340;  correction  for 
rcfraotion,  344.  for  level,  for  micro- 
meter, 846;  reduction  to  the  meridian, 
selection  of  stars,  347;  discussion  of 
the  results,  350 ;  value  of  a  division  of 
the  level,  858 ;  value  of  a  revolution  of 
the  micrometer,  360;  extra-meridian 
observations  for  latitude,  864. 
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